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GEORGE  R. 


WHEREAS  our  trufty  and  well-beloved  William  Lewis,  of  King - 
ft  on  upon  { Thames ,  in  our  County  of  Surry ,  Batchelor  of  Phyfic,  hath, 
by  his  Petition,  humbly  reprefented  unto  us,  that  he  hath,  by  great 
Study,  Labour,  Application  and  Expence,  compofed  a  new  Work,  entitled 
“  An  Experimental  History  of  the  MATERIA  MEDICA,  or  of 
“  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Subftances  made  ufe  of  in  Medicine  ;  containing  a 
“  compendious  View  of  their  Natural  Hiftory,  an  Account  of  their  Pharma- 
“  ceutic  Properties,  and  an  E fti mate  of  their  Medicinal  Powers,  fo  far  as  they 
“  can  be  afcertained  by  Experience,  or  by  rational  Induction  from  their  fenfible 
“  Qualities which  he  apprehends  will  be  of  great  Ufe  and  Benefit  to  our 
Subjects,  and  to  all  concerned  in  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  or  in  preparing  or  com¬ 
pounding  of  Medicines,  &c.  has  therefore  humbly  prayed  us  to  grant  him  our 
Royal  Licence  and  Privilege  for  the  foie  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Vending 
the  faid  Work  for  the  Term  of  fourteen  Years,  agreeable  to  the  Statute  in  that 
Cafe  made  and  provided :  We  are  gracioully  pleafed  to  condefcend  to  his  Requeft, 
and  do  accordingly,  by  thefe  Prefents,  as  far  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Statute 
in  that  Cafe  made  and  provided,  grant  unto  him  the  faid  William  Lewis, 
his  Executors,  Adminiflrators  and  Affigns,  our  Royal  Licence  for  the  foie 
Printing,  Publishing,  and  Vending  the  faid  Work,  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen 
Years  from  the  Date  hereof ;  Unfitly  forbidding  all  our  Subjefits,  within  our 
Kingdoms  and  Dominions,  to  Reprint,  Abridge,  or  Publifh  the  fame,  either 
in  the  like,  or  any  other  Volume,  or  Volumes,  whatfoever,  or  to  Import,  Buy, 
Vend,  Utter,  or  Diflribute  any  Copies  thereof  Reprinted  beyond  the  Seas, 
during  the  aforefaid  Term  of  Fourteen  Years,  without  the  Confent  and  Approba¬ 
tion  of  the  faid  William  Lewis,  his  Heirs,  Executors,  Adminiflrators  and 
Affigns,  under  their  Hands  and  Seals,  firft  had  and  obtained,  as  they  will 
anfwer  the  contrary  at  their  Peril ;  whereof  the  Commiffioners,  and  other 
Officers  of  our  Cuftoms,  the  Mailer,  Wardens,  and  Company  of  Stationers, 
are  to  take  Notice,  and  that  the  fame  may  be  entered  in  the  Regiller  of  the 
faid  Company,  and  that  due  Obedience  be  rendered  to  Our  Will  and  Pleafure 
herein  declared. 


Given  at  Our  Court  at  St. 
Year  of  Our  Reivn, 


James's ,  the  13th  Day  of  July ,  1761,  in  the  firft 
By  His  Majefys  Command ', 


W.  PITT. 
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CTffHE,  medicinal  materials ,  in  the  infancy  of  phyfic  nece far  ily  few,  were 
by  degrees  exuberantly  multiplied ;  and  new  ones  are  fill,  from  time 
to  time,  difeovered  and  introduced,  Pheir  eflimation  and  ufe  have  been 
variable  ;  fubfances  at  one  time  in  high  efeem  being  often  at  another  dif-> 
regarded,  and  thofe  which  in  one  age  had  fallen  into  negleCl  being  often 
in  another  revived ;  a  fluctuation  apparently  owing,  in  many  articles,  to 
the  fancy  or  caprice  which  influences  other  human  things,  and  in  many 
to  ignorance  or  error,  The  deflgn  of  the  prefent  work  is,  to  examine  the 
fever al  fubflances  which  are  or  have  been  in  repute ;  with  a  view  toafeer » 
tain,  as  far  as  pofible,  their  real  powers,  and  to  eftablifh  this  important 
part  of  medicine  on  a  juft  foundation.  It  will,  perhaps,  appear  from 
this  examination,  that  there  are  fome  materials  of  little  Jignificance 
among  thofe  which  are  retained  in  practice,  and  many  of  more  utility 
among  thofe  which  are  overlooked .  - 

The  materia  medica  is  commonly  underflood  to  comprehend,  not  only  the 
materials  afforded  by  nature,  but  many  of  thofe  alfo  which'  are  prepared r 
produced,  or  compounded  by  art ;  as  minium ,  potajh  and  flap.  In  phar¬ 
macopoeias,  intended  as  directories  for  the  preparation  of  fuc h  medicines 
only  as  are  made  in  the  jhops,  all  thofe  artificial  medicinal  fubflances  are 
referred  to  the  materia  medica,  which  are  either  brought  from  abroad,  or 
commonly  prepared  by  particular  perfons,  as  articles  of  commerce. .  A 
fcientific  diflinCtion  may,  however,  be  fixed,  independently  of  commercial 
confederations.  Productions  effentially  different,  in  their  medical  and 
other  properties,  from  the  fubjeCt  from  which  they  were  produced,  and 
which  had  nothing  analogous  to  them  prceexiflng  in  the  fubjeCt  as  the 
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fixt  alkaline  j alts  of  vegetables ,  and  the  volatile  falts  of  animals  ; — com¬ 
pounds  refitting  from  the  coalition  of  oppofte  ingredients  ;  of  ingredients 
vo hie h  in  mixture  lofe  their  fpecijic  powers ,  and  form  together  a  fub - 
fiance  of  new  qualities ;  as  neutral  falts  and foap ; — the  conftituent  parts 
of  natural  compounds  of  this  kind,  feparated  and  purified  by  art ;  as 
magnefia  and  the  mineral  acid  fpirits  — may  be  conjidered  as  difiinCt 
medicinal  materials ,  or  as  articles  of  the  materia  medica ,  wherefoever 
they  are  prepared. 

It  were  to  be  wijhed,  that  the  feveral  fubjeCts  could  be  methodically 
arranged,  from  fome  qualities  fubfervient  to  medicinal  intentions.  This  has 
been  attempted  by  different  writers,  on  different  plans ,  but  in  my  opinion 
with  little fuccefs:  nor  indeed  does  it  feem  to  be  practicable  the  qualities 
of  medicines  being  too  intricate,  and  compounded,  and  mult  far  ioufly  diver- 
fifed,  to  fervefor  the  bafis  of  any  ufeful  difiribution  of  them.  The  divifion 
into  minerals,  animals,  and  vegetablesx  and  the  fubdivfons  into  roots , 
barks,  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  are  equally  exceptionable ;  fome  fubfiances  not 
being  clearly  reducible  to  either  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  different parts  of 
one  vegetable  being  commonly  made  life  of.  I  know  of  no  practicable 
method  that  promifes  any  advantage  above  the  alphabetic  one  -,  and  what 
conveniency  there  is  in  this  regards  rather  the  author  than  the  reader. 

Eaoh  article  may  be  conjidered  in  three  points  of  view ;  as  an  objeCt  of 
natural,  medicinal,  and  pharmaceutic  hifiory. 

The  office  of  natural  hifiory,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  materia  medica, 
canfifts,  in  difiingulfimig  the  feveral  fubfiances  from  one  another  by  criteria 
drawn  from  their  external  form  and  JiruCtufe,  and  in  afeertaining  their 
origin  aud production. 

The  criteria  of  natural  hifiory  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  vegetables  and 
animals  in  their  entire  and perfect  fate’,  the form,flruCture,  and  difpofition 
of  the  feveral  parts,  collectively  conjidered,  affording  here  generally fufficient 
means,  and  indeed  the  only  means,  of  difiinguijhing  each  particular  fpecies 
from  all  others.  In  this  branch  of  knowledge,  of  late  years  fo  diligently 
cultivated  and  fo  remarkably  improved  as  a  general  fcience,  little  new  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  expected  in  a  work  of  the  prefentr  kind.  If,  of  the  accounts  given 
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in  detail  by  thofe  who  have  written  profeffedly  on  thefe  fubjefts,  the  more 
interejiing  and  ufefnl  particulars,  relative  to  the  medicinal  articles,  are 
perfpicuoujly  and  concifely  exprejfed  if  the  more  obvious  and  invariable 
di I  criminative  appearances  are  juftly  file  died from  the  writings  of  others  or 
ajfgned from  my  own  obfervation,  fo  as  to  render  the  defcriptions  firiftly 
definitive  or  char  aft  erifiic ,  without  regard  to  the  fyfiems  of  naturalifis  ; 
I  have  in  this  point  accomplifhed  my  intentions. 

Of  the  difiinft  parts  and  produftions  of  vegetables  and  animals,  there 
are  many,  which  cannot  be  fuffciently  difcriminated  by  any  external  marks , 
and  which  require  the  affiance  of  charafters  drawn  from  pharmacy  or 
pharmaceutic  chemifiry ,  that  is,  from  their  intrinfic  properties,  j Vhe 
criteria  of  natural  hifiory,  firiftly  fo  called,  are  fill  more  infuffcient,  and 
thofe  of  chemifiry  of  confequence  more  neceffary ,  in  regard  to  the  produfts  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  ;  where,  oftentimes ,  one  and  the  fame  matter  affumes 
different  forms,  and  different  kinds  of  matter  the  fame form.  In  affigning 
the  criteria  drawn  from  this  fource,  I  have  endeavoured  to  determine  by 
experiment  thofe  properties,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  obvious 
and  eafily  examined,  may  be fully  charafteriftic  of  the fubjeft  in  all  its  forms. 

cPhe  medicinal  hifiory,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  efi'efts  of 
medicines  in  the  human  body,  though  apparently  a  moft  effential  branch  of 
the  healing  art,  has  been  far  more  incurioufiy  cultivated,  and fill,  perhaps , 
continues  lefs  cleared from  the  errors  op  former  ages,  than  any  other  fcience , 
Even  in  thefe  later  times  after  the  arbitrary  qualities  of  cold,  hot,  dry, 
and  moifi,  and  the  ridiculous  firmhtudes  and  conceits  which  fome  enthufiafis 
of  the  laft  century  relied  on  as  a  tefi  of  medicinal  aftivity,  had  been  exploded: 
the  advancement  of  true  medicinal  hifiory  has  met  with  many  obfiru  ft  ions', 
partly  from  the  ofpcioufnefs  of  compilers  in  collefting  and  prejerving  the 
fiftitious  virtues ;  partly  from  a  fondnefs,  in  original  writers,  of  aggran¬ 
dizing  their  favourite  medicines  partly  from  a  fallacy,  in  afcribing  to  a 
particular  ingredient  in  a  compofition  the  effects  which  more  powerful  ones 
had  produced,  a  fallacy  which  the  exuberance  of  mixture  made  fometimes 
unavoidable  ;  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  difiinguijhing,  in  many  cafes,  the 
real  efi'efts  op  medicines  prom  the  operations  op  nature  nnafified ;  partly  from 
a  praftice ,  too  common  among  writers  on  the  materia  me  die  a,  of  barely 
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enumerating  the  difeafes ,  or  even  the  parts  of  the  body  in  whofe  general 
difeafes ,  a  medicine  had ,  or  was  Juppofed  to  have,  done  good,  as  if  difeafes 
of  the  fame  parts,  or  of  the  fame  name,  were  always  of  the  fame  nature, 
or  were  always  to  be  treated  by  the  fame  remedies.  Medicinal  hifory  has 
perhaps fuf'ered  alfo from  the  mif application  of  other  fciences. 

After  botany  had  been  regularly  cultivated,  and  methodized  into  fy ferns ; 
it  was  obferved  that  fever  al  of  the  plants,  which  had  been  ranged  together 
from  their  agreement  or  affinity  in  botanic  characters ,  agreed  or  were  allied 
alfo  in  medicinal  virtue.  As  nature  appeared  to  have  in  fome  infiances 
(fablifhed  a  connection  of  this  kind,  it  was  fondly  prefumed  that  Jhe  had  done 
Jo  in  all that,  the  virtues  of  fome  particular  plants  being  known,  thofe  of 
all  the  others ,  ranked  in  the  fame  botanic  clafs,  might  alfo  be  inferred ;  and 
accordingly  rules  have  been  drawn  up,  for  judging  of  the  virtues  of  plants 
upon  this  principle,  by  botanifls  of  the  greatef  name.  But  fo  far  is  a fimi- 

larity  of  virtue  from  obtaining  through  the  feveral  genera  which  con- 
fitute  one  clafs  of  vegetables,  that  frequently  it  does  not  obtain  through 
the  feveral fpecies  of  one  genus :  there  are  folanums,  lettuces,  herb -mercu¬ 
ries,  cucumbers,  mujhrooms ,  &c.  efculent  and  deleterious  -,  and  even  the 
fame  individual  of'ten  varies,  from  culture  or  other  circumfances,  as  much 
as  two  plants  which  have  no  botanic  affinity. 

‘The  chemifis ,  in  like  manner,  extending  the  difcoverics  of  their  ufeful  art 
beyond  the  proper  limits,  endeavoured  to  invefigate  the  virtues' of  plants 
from  the  fubfiances  into  which  they  are  refoluble  by  fire  -,  and  in  this  view, 
the  French  academicans  analyfed  alrnofi  all  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  medicine. 
From  their  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  fubflances  thus  obtained  have 
no  refemblance  in  quality  to  the  original  vegetable,  and  can  afford  no  foun¬ 
dation  for  judging  of  its  virtues ;  that  plants  the  mofi  remote  in  virtue, 
purgative  and  afiringent ,  poifonous  and  efculent,  are  changed  by  force  of 
fire  into  fimilar  principles.  It  is  matter  of  concern,  that  thefe  analyfes 
Jhould  have  been  preferved  in  the  pofihumous  works  of  a  writer  fo  judici¬ 
ous  as  Mr.  Geoffroy,  while  the  editor  was  fenfible  that  the  author  himfelf 
in  his  later  years ,  dif approved  of  them . 
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fiber e  are,  never th clefs,  in  moft  vegetables,  certain  fenjible  qualities,  ei¬ 
ther  obvious,  or  eafily  dij cover  able  which  afford,  under  due  reftriBio ns,  an 
excellent  teft  of  their  virtues',  and  in  which  indeed,  oftentimes,  their  virtues 
wholly  confift .  Aromatics ,  acrids,  fetids,  aft  r  in  gents,  bitters,  fweets , 
acids,  unBuous  and  mucilaginous  fubftances,  which  comprehend  the  greater 
number  of  the  articles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  operate  generally  by  fuch 
qualities  as  are  the  immediate  objects  of  fn  ell  and  tafte  ;  and  from  the  de¬ 
gree  of  force  with  which  they  affeB  thofe  fenfes,  their  degree  of  medicinal 
efficacy  may  be  generally  inferred.  The  /metis  and  taftes  of  the  fever al 
materials,  on  which  fome  have  already  laid  conjiderable  ftrefs,  but  which 
for  the  moft  part  have  been  either  wholly  neglected,  or  regarded  only  as 
they  affeB  the  medicine  in  point  of  elegance,  I  have  examined  with  no 
little  care :  and  though  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  particular  degree 
of  each  can  be  precifely  determined',  or  its  particular  fpecies,  efpe dally  in 
regard  to  fmell,  fully  expreffed  in  words,  any  oiherwife  than  by  co?npariJ'on 
with  fubftances  more  known ;  or  that  any  exaB  limits  can  be  always fixed, 
as  between  fetid  and  aromatic,  grateful  and  ungrateful ',  I  neverthelefs flat¬ 
ter  my f elf,  that  the  obfervations  of  this  kind  will  furnifh,  in  many  inftances, 
fujficient  data  to  the  phyftcian  for  judging  what  may  be  expeBed fro}?i  ma¬ 
terials  he  has  not  experienced.  In  this  part,  as  in  the  defcriptive  hiftory , 
great  affiance  has  been  drawn  from  pharmaceutic  chemiftry :  for,  in  many 
vegetables,  the  aBive  matter  is  fo  far  divided  and  diluted  by  the  herbace¬ 
ous  inert  fubftance ;  and  in  others,  different  kinds  of  aBive  matter  are  fo 
blended  together *  that  they  cannot  be  difcovered,  or  diftinguifhed,  till  they 
are  extraBed,  or  feparated from  one  another ,  by  the  operations  of  chemiftry. 

Some  other  experiments  are,  in  particular  cafes,  very  ufeful  auxiliaries 
in  this  enquiry.  Thus,  a folution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  made  in  water,  is  by 
many  vegetables,  turned  to  a  black  colour ;  by  others,  a  folution  of fulphur, 
made  in  alkaline  liquors,  is  rendered  milky  or  turbid,  and  of  a  ftrong  fetid 
fmell.  It  is  not  known,  that  any  vegetable  fubftance  produces  the 'fir ft  of 
thefeeft'eBs,  but  thofe  which  have  an  aftringent  power ;  or  that  any  produces 
the  fecond,  but  thofe  partaking  of  an  acid,  which  unites  with  and  neutra¬ 
lizes  the  alkaline  ?natter  in  the  liquor,  and  difengages  the  fulphur  which 
was  thereby  kept  diffolved.  By  thefe  criteria,  lower  degrees  of  aft  r  in  gen  cy 
and  acidity  are  often  difcovered,  than  the  tafte  gives  any  notice  of 
•  '  a  The 
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The  effects  of  medicines  on  the  fluid  and  flolid  parts  of  dead  animals  ;  as 
their  producing  or  refolding  coagulations ,  relaxing  or  contrasting  the fibres  y 
promoting  or  retarding  putrefaction,  or  varying  the  degree  and  the  fpecies 
as  well  as  the  facility  of  the  refolution ;  afford  likewife,  in fomes  cafes,  con- 
fiderable  light  into  their  medicinal  operation.  Of  thefe  cafes,  however  * 
the  number  appears  to  be  much  finaller  than  feems  to  have  been  imagined 
by  the  generality  of  thofe  who  have  profecuted  thefe  enquiries ;  who  have 
not ,  perhaps,  fujficiently  confidered,  how  different  is  the  operation  of  medi- 
cines  on  animal  fubflances  in  a  vital  and  in  an  inanimate  flate  ;  and  how 
much  the  fluids  of  an  animal  are  influenced  by  the  a  St  ion  of  medicines  on  the 
folid parts :  it  is  probable,  that  the  operation  of  mofl  medicines  is  imme¬ 
diately  or  principally  upon  the  folids,  and  that  the  fluids  are  in  mofl  cafes 
only  confequentially  affected.  ‘The fluids  mofl  likely  to  anflwer  any  ufefulpur - 
pofe,  in  thefe  forts  of  trials,  are  thofe  which  are  fecreted  into  the  alimentary 
canal :  experiments  on  blood  feem  to  be  of  no  medical  utility  :  green  vitriol \ 
mixed  with  the  blood  drawn  from  a  vein,  inflead  of  rendering  it  more  florid \ 
the  common  medical  effeSl  of  this  chalybeate  preparation,  changes  it  grey: 
mercurials  examined  in  the  fame  manner,  difcaver  nothing  oj'  that  re¬ 
markable  colliquation,  which  they  produce  in  the  blood  of  living  animals ... 

There  are  fubflances,  in  which  all  the  foregoing  means  of'  invefligation 
fail-,  and  which  operate  by  fome  latent  power,  of  which  they  give  little  or 
no  intimation  to  the  fenfes.  Of  this  kind  are  mofl  of  the  purgative,  emetic  T 
and  narcotic  plants  ;  thofe,  which  from  their  deleterious  effects  when  taken 
in  certain  quantities,  are  called  poifonous',  and  mofl  of  the  metallic  bodies, 
and  their  preparations.  Experiments  on  brutes  are  here  of  ufe,  but  of 
limited  ufe :  for  if  prudence  requires  us  to  ref  ram  from  fubflances  which 
are  noxious  to  brutes,  it  does  not  always  authorize  us  to  venture  on  fuch  as 
may  to  them  be  innocent :  Experience  fihews,  that  the  crocus  of  antimony, 
of  which  a  grain  or  two  operate  on  the  human  body  as  a  virulent  cathartic 
or  emetic,  may  be  given  to  horfes  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  very  remarkable  effect :  that  a  moderate  dofe  of  jalap  throws  & 
dog  into  convuljions ,  who  could  well  bear  a  much  greater  quantity  of  opium 
than  could  be  given  with  fafety  to  a  man.  The  virtues  of  thefe  kinds  of 
fubflances  can  be  known  only  f  rom  their  effects  in  the  human  body  itfelf  : 

and 
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and  as,  of  all  medicines,  they  have  the  mofl  obvious  and  apparent  effects  ; 
they  are,  happily ,  of  all  medicines,  thofe  which  admit  of  the  leaf  deception, 
cind  in  which,  of  conference,  we  can  moft  avail  ourf elves  of  the  observations 
of'  former  writers.  Indeed  many  of  them  being  now  received  in  general 
pr  adlice ,  their  powers  have  been  determined  by  general  experience. 

With  fuch  affiances  as  I  could  draw  from  thefe fources  or  from  my  own 
experience,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  chiefly  the  primary  e fells  of  the 
fever al  fubjedls,  or  the  immediate  fenfible  operation  which  conflitutes  their 
true  medical  character.  I  judged  it  ufelefs  to  enter  into  an  enumeration  (f 
difeafes  in  which  a  medicine  is  or  is  not  proper,  when  thefalutary  or  perni¬ 
cious  effects,  which  it  produces  in  thofe  difeafes,  are  no  other  than  obvious 
confequences  of  its  general  power :  it  neverthelefs  appeared  frequently 
■neceflary  to  fpecify  fome  particular  cafes,  as  being  either  illuflrative  of  the 
general  power,  or  fubfervient  to  its  difcovery ,  or  where  it  could  not  be 
precifely  afcertamed. 

If  he  pharmaceutic  hiflory  of Jimples,  clofely  allied  to  the  medicinal,  regards, 
chiefly,  the  variations  of  their  qualities  in  different Jlates  and forms  natu¬ 
rally  or  artificially  induced ;  the  fepar ability  or  non-fepar  ability  of  their  ac¬ 
tive  principles  by  different  menftrua  or  different  operations ;  and  their  miff 
cibility  or  non-mifcibihty  one  with  another.  In  thefe  properties,  remark¬ 
able  diverflties  and  contrarieties  are  obferved  among  the  different  medicinal 
fimples,  even  among  thofe  in  which  no  snaterial  difagreement  has  been 
generally  f if  peeled.  If  bus,  the  virtue  of  fome  vegetables  accompanies  the 
fluid  which  they  yield  on  being preffed,  while  that  of  others  remains  behind 
locked  up  and  concentrated  in  the  fubjedl,  and  that  of  others  is  deflroyed  in 
the  operation  :  fome  plants,  in  being  dried,  lofe  all  their  virtue,  fome  have 
their  virtue  improved,  and  fome  have  it  changed  to  another  kind:  fome,  by 
infuflon,  give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  to  fpirit  of  wine,  fome 
to  water  only,  fome  to  fpirit  only,  and  fome  neither  to  one  nor  the  other. 
Nor  can  thefe  diverflties  be  reduced  to  any  general  rules,  or  any  other  wife 
determined  than  by  a  fepar  ate  examination  of  each  particular  article. 

This  province  belongs  peculiarly  to  chemfiry  ;  but  notwit hflanding  its 
obvious  importance  to  the  pradlice  of  medicine,  even  the  medical  chemfis 
have  been  very  remifs  in  the  cultivation  of  it .  I  know  only  of  two  perfons. 
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whofe  labours  have  been  conjiderable ,  and  whofe  fuccefs  may  be  applauded. 
Neumann ,  one  of  the  frf  who ,  repealing  the  ufelefs  analyfes  of  vegetables 
made  by  vehemence  of  fi re,  endeavoured  to  feparate  their  component  parts , 
unaltered ,  by  means  of  menfrua ;  examined  by  this  method  a  confderable 
number  of  the  officinal  drugs ,  not  indeed  dire  ft ly  in  a  medicinal  view ,  but 
in  the  way  of  a  general  chemical  enquiry  into  the  products  of  nature. 
Cartheufer ,  confining  himfelf  more  clofely  to  medicinal  confederations,  fol¬ 
lowed  nearly  Neumann  s  plan  fo  far  as  it  included  thefe,  and  made  fundry 
valuable  additions . 

In  the  prefent  work ,  the  enquiry  is  extended  to  a  far  greater  number  of 
Jimples ,  and  conduced  likewife  on  fomewhat  different  principles.  Id  he 

quantity  of  matter ,  which  water  or  fpirit  extract  from  a  plant ,  or  which 
either  menfiruum  ex  trails  after  the  aft  ion  of  the  other ,  is,  medicinally ,  of 
little  importance  to  be  known-,  unlefs  it  be  known  alfo,  what  are  the  precife 
qualities  of  the  f ever al  preparations,  whether  the  virtue  of  the  plant  refides 
in  the  part  extra  ft  ed  by  one  or  the  other  menfiruum ,  or  whether  in  this 
feparation  of  the  parts  of  the  fubjeft ,  any  aftive  matter  is  difcovered  which 
was  not  perceptible  before.  And  on  the  other  hand ,  though  the  qualities  of 
the  infufions,  extracts,  &c.  be  very  carefully  and  minutely  examined  -,  yet 
if  they  are  defcribed  independently  oj  one  another ,  and  if  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  remaining  Jub fiance  of  the  plant,  or  of  the  vapour  that  exhales  in  the 
infpiffation  of  the  fpirituous  tinfture ;  it  will  be  impojjible ,  in  many  cafes, 
to  judge  between  the  diffolving  powers  of  water  and  fpirit,  or  whether 
either  is  a  complete  menfiruum  for  the  aftive  parts,  or  whether  the  fpiri¬ 
tuous  extra  ft  retains  the  full  virtue  of  the fubjeft ,  or  whether  apart  of  the 
virtue  exhales  or  diflils  with  the  fpirit.  Without  embarrafjing  the  reader 

with  a  minute  hi  ft  or y  of  experiments,  I  have  given  only  their  refult,  or  the 
general  pharmaceutic  habitude  of  the  fubjeft  deduced  from  them  :  it  is  in 
trying  to  make  thefe  general  deductions  from  the  experiments  hitherto  puh - 
lijhed,  that  their  infujficiency ,  in  regard  to  the  greater  number  of  the  arti¬ 
cles,  is  mofl  confpicuous.  I  have  neverthelefs  been  obliged,  in  fame  cafes,  by 
the  multiplicity  of  the  labour ,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fpecimens  of 
fame  few  articles,  to  be  fatisfied  with  fiuch  information  asthoje  experiments 
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To  prevent  the  necejflty  of  frequent  repetitions  under  the  particular 
fubjeCls ,  fome  obfervations  of  a  general  nature  are  here  premifed . 

i.  Of  the  collection  and  curation  of  Simples. 

Vegetables  ffjould  be  gathered  chief y  from  thofe  foils y  in  which  they  natu¬ 
rally  delight ,  or  in  which  they  are  found  mofl  commonly  to  rife  fpontane- 
ous ;  for ,  though  many  of  them  may  be  raffed ,  and  made  to  grow  with 
vigour ,  in  very  different  ones. ,  their  virtue  generally  fuff 'ers  by  the  change. 
A  variation  of  feafons  occafons  alfo  differences  corf  der able  enough  to  re¬ 
quire,  oftentimes,  an  allowance  to  be  made  in  the  quantity ;  plants  in  gene¬ 
ral  proving  weaker,  though  more  luxuriant,  in  rainy  than  in  dry  ones. — 
Herbs  and flowers  are  to  be  gathered  in  a  clear  dry  day,  after  the  morning 
dew  is  gone  off  from  them.  Leaves,  for  the  mofl  part,  are  in  their  great - 
ef  perfection,  when  come  to  their  full  growth,  jufl  before  the  flowers 
appear:  flowers,  when  moderately  expanded :  feeds,  when  they  begin  to 
grow  dry,  before  they  fall  fpontaneoufly  :  woods  and  barks,  as  is fuppofed, 
in  the  winter :  annual  roots,  before  the flalks  begin  to  rife :  biennial  roots , 
in  the  autumn  of  the  firfl  year:  perennial  roots,  in  the  autumn,  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  or  early  in  the  fpring  before  they  begin  to  vegetate. 
To  mofl  of  thefe  rules  there  are  fome  exceptions,  which  are  fpecified  under 
the  particular  fubjeCts. 

Of  the  vegetables  which  Ioffe  their  virtue  in  being  dried,  the  greater 
number,  perhaps  all,  may  be  preferved  for  a  conjiderable  length  of  time , 
by  impeding  the  exhalation  of  their  native  moiflure ;  for  fo  long  as  they 
retain  this,  they  feem  to  retain  alfo  their  medical  aBivity.  Thus  roots 
have  their  virtue  preferved  by  being  buried  in  fund,  which  Jhould  be  dry, 
that  they  may  not  vegetate  -,  leaves  and  flowers,  of  a  more  corruptible 
nature  than  roots,  by  being  beaten  with  about  thrice  their  weight  of  fine 
fugar  to  prevent  their  corruption,  and  kept  in  a  clofe  veffel. 

Plants  which  bear  drying,  are  commonly  hung  in  a  warm  airy  place, 
defended  from  the  fun.  The  colours  of  herbs  and  flowers  are  for  the  mofl 
part  changed  or  deflroyed,  in  drying,  by  the  funs  beams ;  but  that  their 
medicinal  virtue  fuff  ers  a  like  diminution,  does  not  appear.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  a  heat  of  culinary  fire,  equal  to  that  of  the  fun  in  fummer , 
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does  them  no  injury  in  either  ref  petit :  and  that  both  flowers  and  leaves? 
when  thus  haftily  dried  by  fire ,  preferve  the  livelinefs  of  their  colour ,  and 
their  finell  andtafte,  more  perfectly  than  by  flow  exflccation.  “The  leaves  of 
moderately  juicy  plants  are  reduced?  by  drying,  to  about  one  fourth  of  their 
original  weight. 

Some  roots ,  and  fome  other  parts  of  vegetables,  how  thoroughly  foever 
they  have  been  dried,  are  liable,  in  keeping,  to  grow  mouldy  and  carious . 
This  inconvenience  might  probably  be  obviated  by  dipping  them,  when  dried, 
in  boiling  fpirit  of  wine,  or  expofing  them  to  its  vapour  in  a  clofe  veffeh 
It  is  faid,  that  fome  of  the  oriental f pices  are  made  lefs  perijhable,  by  being 
dipt  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water . 

The  pulps  of  fruits  are feparated  from  the feeds  and  membranous  parts, 
by  forcing  them  through  a  fir  on g  hair  ft  eve.  If  the  fruit  is  unripe  and 
hard,  or  if  it  is  dry,  it  fhould  be  previoifly  f oft ened  by  boiling  in  a  little 
water-,  and  the  pulp,  after  puffing  through  the  fleve,  is  to  be  infpiffated 
over  a  gentle fire,  with  care  to  prevent  its  burning. 

The  concrete  gummy -refinous  juices  brought  from  abroad,  which  have 
ufually  a  conflderable  mixture  of  bits  of  ft  alks,  leaves,  feeds,  &c.  are  purified, 
by  adding  fo  much  boiling  water,  as  will  fo  far f of  ten  or  difolve  them,  that 
they  may  be  prefled,  whilflt  hot,  through  a firainer ;  and  then  inf piflfating 
the ftrained  liquid ,  in  a  gentle  heat,  to  the  original  confifience  of  the  gummy - 
refin  :  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  conflderable,  the  refinous  part  commonly 
Jeparates  and  fubfides,  and  in  this  cafe  is  to  be  kept  by  if  elf  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  infpifation  of  the  gummy,  at  which  time  they  may  be  eafily 
united  again  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  Some  of  the  gummy -refins, 
expofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  melt  thin  enough,  without  any  addi¬ 
tion,  to  be  prefled  through  a  canvas  firainer .  In  either  procefs ,  the  operator 
mufi  be  caref  ul  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  difjipation  of  the  more 
volatile  parts  ;  an  injury  which  cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  efpecially  when 
the  Jubjebls  are  diflolved  by  water.  The  finer  tears  unpurified  are  in  many 
cafes  preferable ,  for  internal  life,  to  thofe  that  have  been  ftrained. 

Pulverable  bodies  of  an  earthy  texture ,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not 
difoluble  in  water,  after  being  reduced  to  a  powder  of  moderate  finenefs, 
are  brought  to  an  impalpable  or  very  fubtile  fiate,  by  grinding  them  with 
a  little  water  on  fome  hard  fnooth  inftrument :  the  matter  is  commodioufiy 
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dried  on  a  chalk-ftone ,  or  rather  on  a  cake  of  plafler-of-Paris ,  'which' 
equally  abforbs  the  moifure ,  without  adhering  to  the  powder  like  fub - 
fiances  of  the  chalky  kind.  Powders  thus  levigated  are  fiill  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  quantity  of  grofs  parts ;  which  may  be  feparated  by  Jhaking  the 
matter  with  water ,  till  it  is  dffufed  through  the  fluid ',  and  then  fuffering 
it  to  fettle  :  the  grofer  parts  foon  fubfide  ;  and  the  turbid  liquor,  being 
now  poured  off',  depofites  more  fiowly  the  finer  powder.  By  this  procefs, 
powders  ?nay  be  obtained  of  any  degree  of  fine nefs ;  the  tenuity  being  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  they  remain  fufpended  in  the  fluid. 
On  the  fame  principle,  the  bolar  earths  may  be  feparated  from  the  gritty 
matter  naturally  mixed  with  them,  metallic  bodies  from  thofe  of  the  earthy 
kind,  and  the  calces  of  metals  from  metallic  particles  uncalcined. 

t  '  x 

Salts  are  purified  from  indifoluble  admixtures,  by  folution  in  water  and 
filtration  through  paper.  Water  di folves,  in  a  boiling  heat,  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  mofi  kinds  of  falts  than  it  can  retain  when  cold :  thus,  of  nitre, 
it  'di fives  when  boiling  near  three  times  its  own  weight,  but  in  cooling,  a 
part  of  the  fait  gradually  feparates,  till  at  length,  when  grown  thoroughly 
cold,  in  frofiy  weather ,  it  does  not  retain  one  eighth  its  own  weight,  or  one- 
twenty  fourth  of  the  quantity  of  fait  at  firfi  dffolved.  Phe  neutral falts, 
or  thofe  compofed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali ;  fever al  of  thofe  which  confifi  of 
an  acid  and  an  earthy  or  metallic  body ;  and  many  of  the  acid  falts  of  vege¬ 
tables ;  in  this  feparation  from  their  folution s,  concrete,  unlefs  too  hafiily 
forced  together  by  fudden  cooling,  or  difiurbed  by  agitation  or  other  caufes, 
into  tranfparent  mafi'es,  of  regular  figures  peculiar  to  each  particular  kind 
of  fait,  and  thence  called  cryflals — Phere  are  two  general  methods  of  reco- 
-  vering  falts  from  their  folutions  in  a  cryflalline  form  one  adapted  to  fome 
rats,  and  the  other  to  others.  Phe  one  is,  by  keeping  the  folution  in  a  gentle 
and  equable  warmth,  that  the  water  may  gradually  exhale,  and  leave  the  fait 
cryftallized.  Phe  other  is,  by  boiling  down  the  folution,  till,  on  dropping  a 
little  of  it  on  a  cold  glafs  plate,  cryflalline  filaments  appear  •,  then  covering 
the  veffel,  and  fuffering  it  to  cool  very  fiowly :  fome  of  the  difficultly  cryfial - 
hzable  falts  are  made  to  Jhoot  more  freely,  by  adding,  after  fufficient  evapo¬ 
ration,  a  fmall proportion  of  retlificd  fpirit  of  wine,  which  weakens  the  dif 
folving  power  of  water  on  mofi  kinds  of  f aline  bodies— As  different  falts 
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require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them  fufp  ended ;  when  two  or, 
more  are  dffolved  together ,  they  begin  to  concrete  at  different  periods  of 
the  evaporation ,  that ,  which  requires  mofl  water  for  its  dffolution ,  fhoot - 
big  firft,  and  leaving  the  more  foluble  dffolved:  on  this  foundation,  falts 
are  purified,  by  cryflallization,  from  admixtures  of  one  another. 

2.  General  pharmaceutic  analyfis  of  vegetables  byincifion  and  pre/Ture. 

' The  medicinal  juices  of  vegetables  commonly  refide  in  difiincl  vefiels;  and 
often  exude  upon  the  furface,  from  a  fpontaneous  rupture,  or  artificial 
incifions  of'  them.  cThe juices  of  herbs  and  trees  ffue  chief y  during  the 
fummer  heats ;  as  the  gum  of  the  cherry-tree,  the  refn  of  the  fir,  the 
fweet  juice  of  the  manna  afh,  and  the  undluous  exudations  on  the  leaves 
of  many  plants  ;  though  fome  trees,  as  the  birch  and  maple,  yield  edrly 
in  the  fpring,  on  being  bored  or  deeply  wounded,  a  very  copious  fweetijh 
watery  juice,  of  which,  in  fummer ,  they  yield  little  or  nothing,  the  watery 
menftruum  being  now  perhaps  confined.  Some  roots  bleed gummy -refinous 
juices  in  the  fpring,  as  bryony  and  angelica  among  us;  others  in  fum¬ 
mer,  as  the  afafetida  roots  in  Perfia,  and  the  fcammony  in  Syria. 
Some  fruits ,  particularly  the  feveral  varieties  of  lemons,  citrons,  and 
oranges ,  have  numerous  veficles,  in  their  outer  rind,  filled  with  a  fra¬ 
grant  oil ;  great  part  of  which  may  be  extracted,  by  rolling  the  fruit  on  a 
plane  ftuck  full  of  Jharp  points ,  which  lay  open  the  oily  veficles,  or  by 
rubbing  it  on  a  mafs  of  fiigar,  which  imbibes  the  oil. 

From  feculent  herbs  and  fruits ,  the  different  fluid  juices  they  contain¬ 
er  e  forced  out,  mixed,  by  bruifing  and  prefiing  them.  Vegetables  of  the 
fweet  or  f aline  kind,  as  the  fummer  fruits  and  the  acid  herbs;  feveral  of 
the  acrid  plants,  as  arum  and  feurvygrafs ;  and  thofe  of  the  laSiefcent 
kind,  as  dandelion  and  the  fpurges ;  generally  give  out  by  this  procefs 
great  part  of  their  aSlive  matter  along  with  the  watery  fluid:  but  the 
juices  exprefied from  aromatic  herbs,  as  mint,  have,  for  the  moft  part, 
little  or  nothing  of  the  peculiar  fmell,  tafte ,  or  virtue,  of  the  fubjecl ;  and 
many  of  the  fragrant  flowers ,  as  lilies  and  violets,  have  their  fragrance 
defrayed  by  the  preffure.  Fhe  juices  of  plants,  thick,  turbid,  and  very 
impure  when  newly  exprefied,  by  fettling  and  repeated  framing  become 
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clear  :  mdny,  In  this  depuration ,  lofe  nothing  confiderable  of  their  vir¬ 
tue  :  from  others ,  the  medicinal  parts ,  not  dijfoluhle  in  Watery  fluids, 
feparate  and  fubflde  along  with  the  feculent  matter.  To  the  depurated 
juices ,  deflgned  for  keeping ,  a  fmall  proportion  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
may  be  added ,  which ,  on  funding  for  flome  time ,  generally  throws  down 
a  frejh  fediment :  the  liquor  is  then  to  be  put  in  j'mall  bottles  that  have 
been  wafhed  with  fpirit  and  dried ,  a  little  flweet  oil  poured  on  the  furface 
fo  as  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles ,  and  the  mouths  Jlightly  ftopt :  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  mofl  of  the  juices  that  bear  depuration  may  be  preferved,  in  a  cool 
cellar,  for  a  year  or  two ;  excepting  perhaps  only  the  very  j'ermentable 
flweet  ones,  which  can  flcarcely  be  long  refrained  from  fermentation  with¬ 
out  boiling.  Thofe  which  are  not  injured  in  their  virtue  by  evaporation, 
may  be  infpijfated  to  the  confiflence  of  a flyrup,  or  of  a  thick  or  flolid  extract: 
from  thofe  of  the  f aline  kind,  duly  depurated  and  infpijfated,  the  f aline  part 
commonly  feparates,  on  long  keeping,  in  a  cryjlalline  form. 

The  kernels  of  fruits,  the  feeds  that  on  being  triturated  with  water 
form  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor,  and  fome  other  vegetable  fubflances,  yield, 
on  being flrongly  prefled,  an  oil',  which,  of'  itf elf  is flavourlej's  and  infipid', 
but  which,  in  fome  cafes,  is  impregnated  with  the  fmell  and  tafle  of  the  fub- 
jedl.  The  aromatic  feeds  and  kernels ,  as  annifeeds  and  nutmegs,  and  fome 
of  the  purgative  ones,  as  the  ricini,  are  the  principal fubflances  that  give 
eut  with  their  oils  their  peculiar  virtues,  the  oils  of  mofl  of  the  others  hav¬ 
ing  no  particular  impregnation.  There  are,  however,  confiderable  diffe¬ 
rences  among  the  unflavoured  and  infipid  oils ;  in  their  confiflence  in  their 
difpofition  to  congeal  by  cold ;  in  their  difpofition  to  grow  rancid  by  heat ;  in 
the  degree  of  heat  neceffary  to  make  them  boil ;  in  their  power  of  difl'olving 
certain  bodies',  and  in  their  combinability  with fixt  alkalies  into  foap.  The 
extradiion  of  the  oil from  the fubjedl  is  greatly  facilitated  by  heat',  and  hence 
the  preparers  of  thefe  oils  for  mechanic purpojes  generally  warm  to  a  con¬ 
fiderable  degree  either  the  fubjedl  itflefi,  or  the  iron  plates  of  the  prefs,  or 
both .  Where  the  produdl  is  intended  for  medicinal  ufe,  this  pradiice  is 
generally  condemned ;  heat  being  apt  to  imprefs  upon  the  oil  an  ungrateful 
flavour,  and  increafe  its  difpofition  to  become  rancid.  Neverthelefs,  tho 
a  great  heat  has  undoubtedly  thefe  effedls,  yet  a  gentle  warmth  is  in  fome 
cafes  neceffary ,  and  not,  per  haps, very  injurious  in  any:  in  winter  at  leaf, 
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both  the  fubjeCl  and  the  apparatus  may  be  warmed ,  with  fafety,  to  the 
greatejl  degree  of  heat  that  ob  tarns  in  the  fade  in  fummer.  ‘The  heat  is 
never  to  be  continued  longer  than  the  exprejjion  requires  y  and  the  oil,  as 
foon  as  drawn ,  is  to  be  fet  in  a  cold  place . 

3.  General  pharmaceutic  analyfis  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubflances 

by  menflrua. 

Water ,  the  proper  menftruum  of  gums,  of gellies,  and  of  falts,  extracts 
the  gummy  and f aline  parts  of  vegetables,  and  the  gelatinous  ?natter  of  ani¬ 
mals.  By  the  mediation  of  thefe  principles,  it  dijfolves  others  of  more  acti¬ 
vity,  oils  and  ref  ns  being  made  mifcible  with  water  by  the  mediation  of  gums. 
All  the fubflances  which  water  extracts from  vegetables  or  animals,  it  dijfolves 
almofl  unlimitedly,  fo  as,  by  repeated  infuflon  on freflo  parcels  of  the  fubjeCts , 
to  become  more  and  nwre  impregnated  with  their  aCtive  parts,  till  fo  far 
loaded  as  to  have  its  further  aCtion  impeded  by  the  diminution  of  its  fluidity  1 
it  generally  takes  up  firfl  the  lighter  and  more  grateful  matter,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  grojfer  and  more  difagreeable ;  and  hence,  by  Jkilj'ul  management, 
it  may  be  richly  impregnated  with  the  former,  without  much  admixture  of 
the  latter.  The fubjeCl Jhould  be  moderately  dried  ( unlefs  it  be  offuch  a  kind 
as  to  lofe  its  virtue  in  drying )  as  in  this  ft  ate  it  communicates  a  remarkably 
flronger  impregnation  than  an  equivalent  quantity  when  frefh.  Mofl  leaves 
and flowers  yield  great  fhare  of  their  more  adive  matter  by  cold  maceration , 
0r  more  readily  by  warm  infiflon :  by  boiling ,  the  diffolving  power  of  the 
water  is  for  the  mofl  part  greatly  increafed,  and  the  volatile  parts,  if  the 
fubjeCl  contained  any,  are  diflipated  with  its  fleam. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  in  the  boiling  of  odorous  fubflances,  and  many 
of  the  pungent  vegetables,  in  water,  collected  and  cooled  in  proper  veffels, 
forms  a  liquor  impregnated  with  their  fmell  and  pungency .  This  impregna¬ 
tion  depends  on  a  fubtile principle ,  whofe  matrix  is  a  volatile  oil ;  of  which 
oil  a  part  often  feparates  in  its  own  j'orm ,  either  floating  on  the  furface  or 
jinking  to  the- bottom  according  to  its  gravity  and  which,  from  the fpecific 
flavour  of  the  fubjeCl  being  concentrated  in  it,  is  diflinguijhed  by  the  name. 
0/' effentiaL  As  this  fubtile  oily  matter  is  here  feparated from  the  more fixt 
gummy  parts  that  rendered  it  before  almofl  unlimitedly  dijfoluble,  the.  water 
now  can  retain  only  a  certain  proportion  of  it,  and  generally  but  a  fmall 
me:  if  the  diftilled  water,  once  faturated  fa  that  a  part  of  the  oil  appears 
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diftindt,  be  rediJUlled  from  repeated  frefh  quantities  of  the  fubjedt,  the 
aqueous  fluid  receives  no  further  impregnation*,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  that 
feparates  proves  proportionably  larger  than  if  frefh  water  had  been  ifled . 
Thefe  oils  differ  from  the  exprejfed  ones  formerly  mentioned ,  in  being  dff'o- 
luble  in  fpirit  of  wine ,  and  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ;  on  either 
of  which  foundations ,  when  exprejfed  oils  are  mixed  with  ejfential  ones, 
whether  artificially ,  or  in  their  exprefjion  from  fubjedis  that  contain  bothy 
the  two  oils  may  be  completely  feparated  from  one  another .  The  fophiflica- 
tions  of  the  dearer  ejfential  oils ,  commonly  pradtifed,  by  the  admixture  of 
cheaper  ones,  can  be  diflinguifhed  only  by  the  fmell  and  tafte :  the  flnell and 
tafle  which  they  communicate  to  liquors  in  certain  known  quantities ,  when 
dijfolved  in  fpirit ,  or,  by  means  offugar  or  mucilages ,  in  water,  is  an  ufe- 
ful  criterion  alfo  of  the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  oils  when  genuine ,  for 
the  fame  kinds  of  vegetables,  produced  in  different  foils  and  feafons,  vary 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  are  capable  of  impreg¬ 
nating  by  diftillation,  and  in  the  quantity  of  oil  they  afford,  but  likewife 
in  the  ftrength  of  the  oil  itfelfl 

'There  are  fome  fubflanceswhofe  virtues  reflde  wholly  in  an  ejfential  oil  and 
are  wholly  dffipated  in  boiling  :  there  are  others,  which  have  one  virtue 
rejiding  in  an  ejfential  oil,  and  another  which  remains  behind  in  the  decoc¬ 
tion,  which  laft  may  be  brought  to  a  concentrated ftate  by  evaporating  the 
watery  menftruum  with  a  gentle,  heat  till  the  matter  becomes  thick  or  f olid  : 
there  are  others,  which  contain  no  oil,  and  whofe  virtue  remains  entire  in 
the  infpiffated  extradl,  provided  it  has  been  fkilfully  prepared .  A  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quantity  of  water  will  in  many  cafes  occaflon  a  fenfible  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  qualities  of  the  extradt,  by  requiring  more  or  lefs  heat  for  its 
evaporation  ;  for,  independently  of  the  dflipation  of  the  volatile  po,rts, 
even  thofe  of  the  more  fixt  kind  fuffer  a  confiderable  change  from  continued 
heat :  by  long  boiling  with  water,  fweet  Jubflances  become  naufeous,  and 
the  draflic  purgatives  lofe  their  virulence,  without  any  remarkable  fepa- 
ration  of  their  parts.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  avail  themfelves  of 
this  obfervation,  for  converting  the flronger  cathartics  and  emetics,  afa- 
rum,  tobacco,  and  others,  into  medicines  of  f of ety  and  utility ;  and  report 
that  extracts  made  from  thefe  plants,  by  long  boiling  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  were  found  to  act  as  mild  aperients  or  deobflruents  :  thefe  kinds 
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of  preparations ,  however ,  muft  necejfarily  be  too  precarious  in  ftrength  fa 
be  received  in  general  practice  -,  the  abatement  oj  the  virulence  of  the 
medicine  depending  on  what  no  care  can  adjuft  to  one  jlandard ',  the  degree 
and  continuance  oj  the  heat. 

Pure  fpirit  of  wine,  the  appropriated  dfiolvent  of  ref  ns  and  ejfential 
oils ,  and  which  difolves  alfo  certain  faline  bodies ,  as  the fweet faccharine 
falts  of  vegetables  ;  extracts,  for  the  mof  part ,  fuch  virtues  of  vegetable 
and  animal  fubflances ,  as  rejide  in  thofe  principles,  or  in  principles  analo¬ 
gous  to  them .  Of  the  fubflances ,  whofe  virtues  reflde  apparently  in  thefe 
principles ,  there  are  many ,  which  give  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  water  as 
well  as  fpirit,  but  few  that  impart  their  virtues  in  an  equal  degree  to  the 
two  menflrua :  from  a  compound  of  pure  gum  and  refin ,  water ,  by  in - 
fufion ,  extracts  diredlly  the  gummy  matter ,  and  by  the  intervention  of  this 
a  part  of  the  more  adlive  refin ,  leaving  great  part  of  the  refin  undifiolved: 
whereas,  contrariwife,  pure  fpirit  extracts  dire  Idly  the  refin,  and  leaves 
undifiolved  great  eft  part  oj'  the  inert  gum,  of  which  it  does  not  appear 
to  take  up  fo  much  as  water  does  of  the  refin.  Hence ,  in  the  analyfes  of 
thefe  kinds  of fubjedls,  it  is  generally  obferved,  that  fpirit  loads  itfelfwith 
their  adlive  parts  much  more  than  water  is  capable  of  doing :  that  the 
extracts  made  with  fpirit  are  much  fmaller  in  quantity,  and  proportion - 
ably  ftronger,  than  the  watery  extradls :  and  that  the  fpirituous  tine* 
tures,  loaded  with  the  refinous  parts,  grow  turbid  on  the  admixture  of 
water  and  depofite  their  pure  refin  the  gummy  matter,  that  the  fpirit 
had  taken  up,  remaining  dfiolved  in  the  aqueous  fluid,  and  being  infiufi 
jicient  in  quantity  to  keep  any  confiderable  portion  of  the  refin  fiufpended 1 
Hence  faturated  reflmous  tindlures,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  cathartic  kind, 
require,  in  being  diluted  for  exhibition ,  an  admixture  of  gummy  or  fac¬ 
charine  matter,  to  keep  the  refin  divided  and  to  prevent  its  feparation  : 
on  this  foundation  may  be  prepared,  from  thefe  kinds  of  tindlures,  elegant 
gummy -refinous  extradls ;  by  mixing  with  them ,  when  infpifiated  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  baljdm ,  a  thick  folution  of  any  fimple  gum  or  mucilage, 
and  continuing  the  evaporation,  with  a  gentle  heat ,  till  the  matter  be¬ 
comes  dry.  In  like  manner,  the  refinous  and  gummy  parts  oj'  one  fiubjedl , 
or  thoj'e  parts  which  pure  fpirit  extradls,  and  which  water  extradls  after 
fpirit,  may  in  fome  cafes  be  advantageoijly  united  into  one  majs ;  by  fepa - 
rately  infpi fating  the  tindlure  and  decodlion  to  a  certain  thicknefs,  and 
then  mixing  them,  together Pure 
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Pure  fpirit ,  which  exhales  or  diftils  with  a  much  lefs  heat  than  watery 
carries  off  with  it , for  the  mofi  party  much  lefs  of  the  effential  oils  of  ve¬ 
getables.  There  are  many  fubftances,  whofe  active  parts  are  almofi  wholly 
diffipated  in  the  preparation  of  the  watery  extradl,  and  almoft  wholly  re¬ 
tained  in  the fpirituous.  There  are  fomey  however ,  whofe  oils  are fo  vo¬ 
latile ,  as  to  rife  with  pure  fpirit  as  perfectly  as  with  water  ;  and  in  this 
cafe,  the  diflilled fpirit  proves  fometimes  ftronger  than  the  diflilled  water  ; 
fpirit  keeping  diffolved  all  the  oil  that  rifes  with  it  y  whereas ,  when  water 
is  ufed,  a  part  of  the  oil  frequently  feparates. 

Wines,  as  being  compounds  of  water  and  inflammable fpirit,  take  up  fuch 
parts  of  vegetables  and  a?iimals  as  are  foluble  in  thofe  liquors ;  but  their 
diflblving  power  is  fomewhat  weaker  than  that  of  purer  mixtures  of  water 
and fpirit,  on  account  partly  of  their  vifcous  undluous  matter,  and  partly  of 
their  acid.  Wines  are  hnpregnated  with  the  adlive  parts  of  medicines , 
chiefly  by  maceration  in  the  cold,  or  with  a  very  gentle  warmth  the  heat, 
which  is  often  advantageoufly  applied for  expediting  or  promoting  the  adlion 
of  water  and  fpirit,  occafloning  in  wines  a  difagreeable  alteration.  Malt 
liquors  are  commonly  medicated,  by  macerating  the  ingredients  in  them 
during  the  fermentation,  or  boiling  or  infufing  them  in  the  wort. 

aicids,  both  vegetable  and  mineral ,  fomewhat  weaken  the  diflblving 
power  both  of  water  and  fpirit  on  bodies  of  the  reflnous  and  oily  kind ;  and 
when  added  to  infuflons  or  tindlures,  generally  precipitate  a  part  of  what 
the  menftruum  had  before  taken  up :  neverthelefs ,  when  acids  are  intimately 
combined  with  vinous  fpirits  into  what  is  called  a  dulcified  liquor,  the 
compound  proves  a  more  efficacious  menflruum,  for  fome  bodies,  than  the 
-pure  vinous  fpirit. — Fixt  alkalies  generally  increafe  the  adlion  of  water  orb 
reflnous  and  oily  bodies,  and  weaken  or  reflrain  its  adlion  on  gummy  ones, 
rendering  water  incapable  of  holding  pure  gums  diffolved:  they  have  been 
fuppofed  to  promote  the  adlion  of  fpirit  on  difficultly  foluhle  reflnous  bodies. , 
but  though  the  alkali  deepens  the  colour  of  the  tindfure,  the  quantity  ex¬ 
tracted  is  found  to  be  the  fame  without  as  with  it.— Volatile  alkalies  pre¬ 
cipitate  gums  from  water,  like  the  fixt,  but  in  other  cafes  their  efl'edls  are 
more  variable. 

Fxprefled  oils  extradi  the  odoriferous,  reflnous,  and  oily  parts  of  vege-> 
tables  •,  and  with  thefe  they  are  fometimes  impregnated,  both  for  the 
I  purpojes 
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purpofes  of  perfumes ,  and  for  external  medicinal  ufes.  T ’he  more  fra * 
grant  flowers  give  out  their  odour  by  cold  maceration.  The  more  fxt 
rejinous  parts  of  the  leaves  of  plants  are  extraCled,  by  boiling  them  in  the 
oil  till  their  watery  moifture  has  exhaled ',  that  is ,  till  they  are  almofi  crifp , 
and  the  oil  appears  tinged  of  a  green  colour.  Animal  fats ,  liquefied  and 
boiled  with  recent  herbs,  become  in  like  manner  impregnated  with  their 
rejinous  parts,  and  with  the  green  colour  refiding  therein.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  the  oils  or  J'ats  receive,  by  this  management,  any  valuable 
virtues :  the  heat,  requifite for  making  them  boil,  impreffes  an  ungrateful 
Jcent,  and  difiipates  the  more  volatile  parts  of  the  fubjeCl :  they  may  be 
impregnated  more  elegantly  with  the  active  parts  of  vegetables,  by  an 
admixture  of  ejfential  oils  or  of  fpirituous  extracts.  ‘The fpirituous  tinctures 
of  the  leaves  of  mofi  plants  are  of  a  deep  green,  colour and  the  inj pi  fated  ex¬ 
tracts,  though  often  brown  or  black  in  their  folid  or  confifient  fate,  give  ge¬ 
nerally  a  like  greennefs  to  frefh  fpirit,  to  ejfential  oils,  expreff'ed  oils  andfats. 

Air,  or  its  watery  moifture, fee  ms  to  act  as  a  true  dffolvent,  in  the fame 
manner,  though  not  fo  expeditioufiy,  as  water  in  its  grojfer  form.  The 
ajlringent  virtue  of  the  walnut  tree,  and  the  purgative  of  the  dam ajk  rofe , 
have  been  obferved  to  be  difufed  through  the  air ;  though  they  are  obvioufly 
not  of  the  volatile  but  of  the  fixt  kind,  not  exhalable  by  heat  but  diffoluble 
by  rnenfirua.  Hence  the  atmofphere  may  become  impregnated  with  all  thofe 
virtues  of  vegetables,  which  at  leafi  watery  rnenfirua  can  extract :  and 
hence  many  medicinal  fubfiances  are  gradually  robbed  by  it  of  their  virtues', 
powders  the  mofi  fpeedily,  as  expofing  the  largefi  furface  to  its  aClion. 

4.  General  chemical  analyfis  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubfiances,  and 

mineral  bitumens,  by  fire. 

Vegetable  fubfiances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  refolved,  partly  into 
fmoke,  which,  condenj'ed,  forms  foot',  and  partly  into  white  afhes,  which 
generally  give  out,  on  being  boiled  in  water,  a  fixt  alkaline  fait.  Animal 
fubfiances ,  and  miner  al  bitumens,  are  refolved  in  like  manner  into  foot  and 
ajhes  ',  with  this  difference,  that  the  afhes  of  thefe yield  rarely  any  alkaline 
matter,  and  that  they  emit  in  burning  a  different  kind  of  finell. 

On  fubrnitting  the  fame  fubjedts  to  a  like  degree  of  heat  in  clofe  veffels, 
different  produCls  are  obtained.  From  mofi  vegetables  there  arifes  a  watery 
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and  acid  liquor ;  a  reddijh ,  empyreumatic ,  acrimonious  oil,  which  fwims 
on  its  furface ;  at  length,  in  the  utmofi  degree  of  fire,  a  thicker  black  oil, 
which  finks  to  the  bottom ;  and  fometimes  a  little  volatile  alkaline  fait  • 
from  animals ,  a  watery  and  alkaline  liquor ,  a  volatile  alkaline  fait ,  and 
oils  of  a  more  fetid  kind :  from  bitumens ,  an  acidulous  liquor,  an  oil  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  nature  of  petroleum,  and  fometimes  a  concrete  fib  acid 
fait :  a  black  infipid  coal  remaining  in  all  cafes  behind .  About  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  firfi  oil,  there  is  commonly  extricated  a  large  quantity  of 
air ,  or  elafiic  vapour,  which ,  if  the  fire  ts  hafiily  urged,  and  no  exit 
allowed  it,  either  burfis  the  vejfels,  or  blows  ofi'  the  receiver . 

5.  Calcination  of  metallic  bodies. 

’The  metals  (a)  called  imp  erf  ebl  or  defir  uSHble,  as  tin,  lead,  bifmuth, 
zinc,  regulus  of  antimony,  copper,  and  iron,  on  being  exp  of ed  to  the  joint 
aclion  of  fire  and  air,  gradually  lofe  their  metallic  form,  and  change  into • 
a  friable  or  powdery  calx ;  which ,  urged  with  a  fironger  heat,  either  does 
not  melt ,  or  runs  into  a  vitreous  ?nafs,  not  mifcible  with  ?netals  in  their 
entire  fate  any  more  than  earths  and  earthy  glafi'es.  Some  emit  fames  in 
their  calcination  :  zinc  in  particular  burns  firongly  and,  vividly  :  from 
whence  it  is  prefumed,  that  an  inflammable  fubfiance  is  one  of  the  confiiiu- 
ent  principles  of  thefe  metals,  and  that  the  lofs  of  their  metallic  form  and 
qualities  in  calcination  is  owing  to  the  avolation  of  this  principle. 

The  calcination  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  nitre  j  which,  with 
mofi  of  thefe  metals,  vifibly  defiagrates,  and  is  by  all  of  them  alkalized  in  the 
fame  manner  as  by  charcoal  or  other  inflammable  fubftances.  The  calx  is- 
freed  from  the  faline  matter  by  ablution  with  water  :  a  part  of  it  com¬ 
monly  difolves  in  the  water  along  with  the  alkalized fait,  but  either  fie- 
parates  fpontaneoufiy  on  funding,  or  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  any- 
acid . 

A  little 

(a)  The  term  femimetal  is  throughout  this  work  avoided,  as  being  liable  to  ambiguity.  All 
the  pure  metallic  bodies  I  have  called  by  the  general  appellation  of  metals :  fuch  of  them  as  want 
malleability,  are,  I  prefume,  as  properly  diftinguilhed  by  the  epithet  brittle  or  untnalleabh ,  as  by 
a  name  which  may  be  imagined  to  imply  that  one  half  of  their  fubfiance  is  of  an  unmetallic 
aature,  arid  which,  in  elfedt,  has  been  often  underftood  in  this  fenfe,  and  accordingly  applied  ta 
ores,  vitriols,  and  metallic  recrements. 
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A  little  powdered  charcoal ,  or  any  other  inflammable  matter  not  par¬ 
taking  of  a  mineral  acid,  added  to  the  deftruclible  metals  infufion,  prevents 
their  calcination  :  and  the  calces  and  glaffes,  melted  with  the  like  additions , 
recover  the  principle  which  they  had  loft ,  and  are  revived  or  reduced ;  that 
is,  they  reflume  their  metallic  appearance ,  and  all  their  former  qualities . 
But,  in  order  to  this  reduction*,  as  calces  in  general  melt  much  more  dif¬ 
ficultly  than  the  metals  themf elves,  and flome  of  them  fcarce  at  all  when 
the  fire  acts  on  them  through  the  fides  of  a  vefjel ;  an  addition  of  flxt  al¬ 
kaline  fait ,  borax ,  or  fufible  glafs,  is  generally  re quifite,  for  bringing  them 
into fuflon  ;  as  well  as  of  inflammable fubflances,for  reft  or  mg  their  metalleity  . 

All  the  metals  diflblve  in  acids',  fome  in  one  acid,  and  others  in  another ; 
the  diflolution,  like  that  of  abforbent  earths  and  alkaline  falts,  is  generally 
accompanied  with  an  effervefcence,  heat,  and  difcharge  of  vapours.  In  this 
procefs,  the  phlogiflon  or  inflammable  principle  of  the  imperfedl  metals,  is 
ab for  bed  or  expelled:  hence  the  vapour,  which  arfles  during  the  diflolution  in 
the  vitriolic  acid  of  the  metals  which  abound  with  this  prmciple,  is  inflam¬ 
mable  and  truly  fulphureous :  and  hence  the  metal,  precipitated  from  the 
acid  by  alkaline  falts ,  or  by  other  bodies  void  of  inflammable  matter ,  is 
found  to  be  a  true  calx,  which,  like  the  calces  made  by  fire,  cannot  be 
revived  without  the  introduction  of  frejh  phlogiflon. 

‘The  perfect  metals,  gold,  filver,  and  mercury,  fufl'er  no  refolution,  or 
diflipation  of  any  of  their  principles,  from  any  known  power.  If  changed 
into  the  appearance  of  a  calx,  by  fire  or  by  additions ,  they  are  recoverable 
without  lofs,  either  by  the fimple  aCiion  of  a ftronger  heat,  or  by  the  addition 
of  fuch  fubftances  as  may  barely  abforb  from  them  the  matter  by  which 
their  form  had  been  concealed. 

All  the  weights  and  measures  mentioned  in  this  book,  are  thofe  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia: — the  troy  pound,  divided  into  twelve  ounces, 
the  ounce  into  eight  drams,  the  dram  into  three  fcruples,  and  the  fcruple 
into  twenty  grains: — the  wine  gallon,  divided  into  eight  pints,  the  pint 
into  fixteen  ounces,  and  the  ounce  into  eight  drams  or  two  fpoonfuls . 
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ABIES. 

f  j„  \  .  ij  1\ .)  j  .  j  *  *  *  ••  f » .  *  ***•■  * 

FIR:  an  evergreen  coniferous  tree;  with  numerous,  narrow,  fiiff 
leaves,  (landing  folitary,  or  unconnected  at  the  bafes  with  one 
another.  *  - 

i.  Abies  Pharm.  Par  if.  Abies  corn's  furfum  fp  eft  antibus Jive  mas 

C .  B.  The  yew-leaved  or  filver  fir;  with  a  white  bark,  roundilh- 

pointed  leaves  fomewhat  cloven  at  the  ilpo,  and  fhort  cones  (landing 
upwards :  the  leaves  are  marked  on  the  lower  fide  with  three  green 
lines  and  two  white  deprefiions. 

2.  Pice  a:  Abies  piceaP  harm.  Parif.  Picea  major  prima  Jive  abies 

rubra  C.  B.  The  common,  or  red  fir,  or  pitch  tree;  with  a  reddifh 
bark;  long  (lender  quadrangular  (harp-pointed  leaves,  and  long  cones 
hanging  downwards. 

Thefe  trees  are  natives  of  the  northern  climates :  the  firfi  grows 
chiefly  on  dry,  mountainous  places  ;  the  fecond  in  lower  and  moifier 
grounds.  In  this  kingdom,  they  are  rarely  found  wild,  particularly 
the  firfi;  fort :  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
produce  both  kinds  in  abundance. 

All  the  parts  of  thefe  trees  contain  a  refinous  juice  impregnated 
with  eflential  oil;  in  fmell  not  difagreeable,  in  tafie  bitteriih  and 
moderately  pungent:  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunks,  one  of  the 
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fineft  cf  the  turpentines  is  obtained.  The  red  fir  appears  to  be  the 
moft  refinous;  the  filver  fir  is  the  moft  grateful:  of  both  forts,  the 
cones  are  more  agreeable  than  the  leaves,  the  young  leaves  than  the 
old,  and  thefe  than  the  wood.  The  leaves,  though  evergreen  on  the 
tree,  lole  of  their  colour  on  being  dried,  and  change  in  keeping  to  a 
yellow  or  brown. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  the  fir,  diflblves  completely  its 
active  parts,  along  with  which  it  takes  up  alfo  fome  portion  of  the 
infipid  gummy  or  mucilaginous  fubftance:  from  the  frelhor  new  dried 
leaves  it  gains  a  yellowifh  green,  from  the  cones  and  the  wood  a 
brownifh  or  yellowifh  red  tindfure.  The  filtered  folutions,  mixed 
largely  with  water,  grow  milky  and  throw  off  greateffc.  part  of  their 
refin  with  its  oil,  which  may  thus  be  obtained  in  a:  Rate  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  turpentine,  the  gummy  fubftance  being  retained 
by  the  aqueous  fluid.  On  committing  the  folutions  to  diftillation, 
the  fpirit  brings  over  with  it  a  little  of  the  lighter  oil  of  the  fir,  fo  as  to 
be  fenfibly  impregnated  with  its  fmellj  leaving  behind  an  extradfy 
different  from  the  refin  feparated  by  water  and  from  the  native  turpen¬ 
tines,  in  having  an  admixture  of  gummy  matter,  from  which  they 
are  free. 

Water,  though  it  diffolves  little  or  nothing  of  the  pure  turpentines, 
yet,  by  the  mediation  of  the  gummy  matter  in  the  fir  itfelf,  extracts 
part  of  its  refin.  In  diftillation  with  water,  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
effential  oil  arifes:  the  oil  drawn  from  the  wood  is  nearly  ftmilar  ta 
the  oil  of  turpentine :  that  obtained  from  the  frefh  cones  is  fuperiour, 
in  fubtility  and  fragrance,  to  all  the  oils  of  the  terebinthinate  kind 
ufually  met  with  (a).  The  decodtion  remaining  after  the,  diftillation, 
infpiffated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extradf,  retains  the  bitterifhnefs,  and 
fome  fhare  of  the  pungency  of  the  fir. 

The  tops  and  cones  of  the  fir  tree,  by  virtue  of  their  balfamic  juice, 
tend  moderately  to  warm  and  ftrengthen  the  habit,  and  promote  perfpi- 
ration  and  urine,  and  the  natural  fecretions  in  general.  Among  us,  they 
are  ufed  chiefly  by  the  common  people,  as  an  ingredient  in  diet-drinks; 
in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  they  are  preferibed  by  phyficians  in  decoc¬ 
tions  and  fpirituous  tindlures ;  for  nearly  the  fame  intentions  as  the 
exotic  woods.  Frederic  Hoffman  the  elder  relates,  that  in  a  feurvy 
which  raged  among  the  Swedifh  army,  during  their  wars  with  the- Mus¬ 
covites,  a  decodtion  of  the  leaves  and  tops  of  the  fir,  made  in  water  or 
5  ale* 
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ale,  was  found  an  effectual  remedy  and  prefervative  (a).  The  Auguf- Effentiaabie 
tan  college  joins,  to  the  balfam  of  the 'fir,  the  pungent  virtues  of  cochle-  t}S  fhar‘  Au 
aria',  by  bruiling  the  cones  whilfl  young,  tender,  and  of  a  red  colour,"1  ’ 
digefling  them  for  two  days  in  four  times  their  quantity  of  fpirit  of  fcur- 
vygrafs,  and  then  prefling  out  and  filtering  the  tindlure,  which  is,  doubt- 
lefs,  as  the  authors  obferve,  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy.  A  fpirit  dis¬ 
tilled  from  the  young  leaves  is  faid  to  be  ufed  in  fome  places  as  a  fuc- 
cedaneum  to  Hungary  water. 

3.  Abies  Canadensis  Pharm.  Par  if.  Abies  minor  peBinatis 

foliisy  virginiana ,  conis  parvis  fubrotundis  Plukenet .  Virginia  or 

Canada  fir ;  with  roundifh-pointed  leaves,  fometimes  cloven,  Handing 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  in  two  rows  on  each  fide  the  branches,  and  va¬ 
riegated  underneath  with  a  double  line  of  whitifh  dots  ( b ). 

4.  Balsamea;  Abie t is  taxi  foliis  fpecies  odore  balfami  gileadenfs 

Raii fuppl.  Balm-of-gilead  fir;  fo  called  from  the  fragrant  fmell  of 

the  leaves  when  rubbed.  The  leaves  are  roundifh-pointed,  and  flightly 
cloven,  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  filver  fir :  the  cones  are  long  and  point¬ 
ed,  and  Hand  eredt. 

These  foreign  firs,  now  naturalized  to  our. own  climate,  promife  to 
be  fuperiour,  for  medicinal  ufee,  to  the  two  preceding;  their  refinous 
matter  being  of  a  finer  and  more  grateful  kind.  From  the  Canada  fir  is 
extradled,  in  America,  by  wounding  it  during  the  fummer  heats,  an 
elegant  balfam,  tranfparent  and  almofl  colourlefs,  which  is  fometimes 
brought  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  balfamum  Canadenfe.  The 
balm-of-gilead  fir  has  a  more  agreeable  fragrance,  approaching  to  that 
of  the  celebrated  balfam  from  which  it  receives  its  name :  a  valuable 
refin  exudes  from  the  cones,  in  conflderable  quantity ;  and  refins  nearly 
of  the  fame  kind  may  be  extradled  by  fpirit  of  wine,  both  from  the 
cones  and  from  the  leaves. 

ABROTANUM  MAS. 

ABROPANUM  MAS  Pharm.  Edinb.  Abrotannm  mas  an - 
gufiifolium  majus  C.  B.  Southernwood:  a  plant,  with  woody 
brittle  branches;  numerous  greyifh  green  leaves,  divided  into  flender 
fegments;  and  fmall  yellow  naked  difcous  flowers,  hanging  down- 

B  2  wards* 
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wards,  in  clufters,  along  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks  and  branches.  It  is  a 
native  of  open  mountainous  places,  in  the  warmer  climates :  with  us, 
it  is  raifed  in  gardens,,  from  Hips  of  cuttings ;  feldom  producing  feeds, 
and  not  often  flowers:  the  leaves  fall  off  in  the  winter:  the  roots 
and  ftalks  are  perennial.  t  '  .  -  ■  • 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  fouthernwood  have  a  ftrong  fmell,  to  many 
people  agreeable ;  and  a  naufeous  penetrating  bitterifh  tafte :  they  lofe 
a  little  by  drying  both  of  their  tafte  and  fmell.  The  flowers  are  fome- 
what  weaker  than  the  leaves.  The  cortical  part  of  the  younger  roots 
has  a  light  not  ungrateful  bitternefs,  with  little  or  nothing  of  die  pecu¬ 
liar  flavour  of  the  herb. 

Infuftons  of  the  leaves  made  in  water  are  of  a  brownifh  hue,  in  tafte 
and  fmell  not  unpleafant:  decodtions  are  darker  coloured  and  very 
naufeous.  In  diftiilation  with  water,  there  arifes  an  effential  oil,  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  in  fmell  exadtly  refembling  the  plant.  This 
oil  diftils  llowly,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  proves  very  foul : 
redtifled,  or  diftilled  a  fecond  time  with  freili  water,  it  leaves  behind  a 
eonftderable  quantity  of  an  inodorous  and  almoft  infipid  refmous  matter. 
From  flxteen  pounds  of  the  frefh  leaves  and  tops  were  obtained  fcarcely 
three  drams  of  oil,  which  left  in  redtiftcation  above  half  a  dram  of  relin. 

Tindtures  of  the  leaves,  made  in  redtifled  fpirit,  are  of  a  deep  green, 
colour,  and  tafte  ftrongly  of  the  fouthernwood:  the  fmell  is  covered 
by  the  fpirit.  The  fpirit,  diftilled  oft  from  the  filtered  tindture,  has 
very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  herb :  the  remaining  extradt  retains  a 
eonftderable  fhare  of  its  fmell,  and  refembles  it  more  perfedtly  in  tafte 
than  an  extradt  made  by  water  ;  though  it  is  much  lefs  ungrateful  than 
either  that  extradt  or  the  herb  in  fubftance.  Redtifled  fpirit  appears  to 
diftolve  the  aromatic  part  more  eaflly,  and  the  naufeous  part  more 
difficultly,  than  watery  menftrua. 

This  bitterifh  pungent  plant  has  been  employed  as  a  moderately 
ftimulating  deobftruent,  in  different  cachedtio  diforders  ;  as  an  anthel¬ 
mintic;  and  as  poflfeffing  fome  degree  of  an  anodyne  or  antifpafmodic 
virtue  depending  on  the  oil  or  odorous  matter.  In  the  prefent  pradtice, 
it  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  for  external  purpofes,  as  an 
ingredient  in  difeutient  and  antifeptic  fomentations ;  in  wffiich  intention 
it  appears  to  be  of  no  inconflderable  efficacy.  It  has  likewife  been 
recommended  in  unguents  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hail*  ;  a  virtue 
to  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  much  claim. 
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ABROTANUM  FEMINA . 

ABRO TA NUM  F E MINA  Fhar. Edinb.  Abratanum femina 

folds  teretibus  C.  B.  Santolina  folds  teretibus  Four?!.  Chamcecy- 
pariffus  j.  B.  Lavendercotton  :  a  bufliy  flirubby  plant,  all 
over  hoary  ;  with  oblong  (lender  leaves,  compofed  each  of  four  rows 
of  little  knobs  fet  along  a  middle  rib  ;  and  naked  difcous  yellow  flowers 
(landing  folitary  on  the  tops  of  the  dalks.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe;  flowers,  in  our  gardens,  from  June  to  near  the  end 
of  hammer ; .  and  holds  its  leaves  all  the  winter. 

This  plant  is  fuppofed  to  agree  in  virtue  with  the  foregoing  abrota - 
num,  and  to  be  the  moil  effectual  of  the  two  in  hyderic  cafes,  and  as  an 
anthelmintic.  It  has  been  cudomary  among  the  common  people  to  ufe, 
in  this  lad  intention,  a  decodtion  of  the  leaves,  made  in  milk ;  which 
receives  from  them  a  thick  confidence,  and  a  drong,  though  not  very 
difagreeable  tade. 

On  careful  examination,  the  two  abrotana  appeared  to  differ  very 
condderably  in  quality.  The  femina  is  in  fmell  weaker  and  lefs  agree¬ 
able  than  the  mass  in  tade,  naufeous  and  acrid,  but  void  of  the  pene¬ 
trating  bitternefs  which  prevails  in  the  other.  Infufions,  tindlures, 
and  extracts,  prepared  from  the-  femina,  are  more  unpleafant  than  thofe 
of  the  mas ,  though  not  bitter.  The  effential  oils  of  the  two  plants, 
and  of  confequence  their  diddled  waters  and  fpirits,  approach  nearer  in 
flavour  to  one  another,  though  not  entirely  alike. 

Thefe  differences,  doubtlefs,  affedt  their  virtues  as  internal  medi¬ 
cines.  Neverthelefs,  for  fomentations,  which  is  the  principal  ufe 
that  either  of  them  is  applied  to  in  the  prefent  practice,  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  very  nearly  alike  :  hence  the  college  of  phyflcians  of 
London,  under  the  name  of  abrotanuu 7,  allow  either  the  mas  or  femina 
to  be  taken  indifferently. 


ABSINTHIUM. 

WORMWOOD:  a  perennial  plant;  with  hoary,  divided  leaves;, 
firm  woody  dalks,  which  die  in  the  winter ;  and  frnall  yellow  naked 
difcous  flowers,  hanging  dowmyards,  like  little  buttons,  along  the 
fides.  of  the  dalks  and  branches. 
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'  i.  Absinthium  vulg  are  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Abjinthium 
vulgar e  majus  J.  B.  Abjinthium  ponticum  feu  romanum  ojjicinarum 

feu  dicfcoridis  C.  B.  Common  Wormwood  ;  with  large  leaves,  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  deeply  indented  fegments,  of  a  whitilh  green  colour 
above,  and  whiter  underneath,  broader  than  thofe  of  any  other  fpecies 
of  wormwood.  It  grows  wild  about  dunghills,  and  on  dry  wafte 
grounds;  and  flowers  in  June  or  July. 

The  leaves  of  wormwood  have  a  Axong  offenflve  fmell,  and  an 
intenfely  bitter  naufeous  tafte  :  the  flowers  leem  to  be  equally  bitter, 
but  fomewhat  lefs  naufeous  :  the  roots  are  warm  and  aromatic,  without 
any  thing  of  the  bitternefs  or  offenflvenefs  which  prevail  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  lofe  a  part  of  their  ill  fmell,  on  being 
dried  and  kept  for  fome  time. 

Wormwood  leaves  give  out  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fmell  and  tafte 
both  to  aqueous  and  to  fpirituous  menftrua.  The  watery  infuflons, 
prepared  without  heat,  are  the  leaft  ungrateful.  The  colour  of  the 
infuflons  made  in  cold  water  is  a  pale  brown,  in  warm  water  a  footy 
brown,  in  proof  fpirit  yellowifti.  Rectified  fpirit  gains  from  the  frefh 
leaves  a  beautiful  green,  from  the  dry  a  reddifh  or  brown  tinbture. 

Rectified  fpirit  elevates  little  from  this  plant  in  diftillation  :  water 
brings  over  nearly  the  whole  of  its  fmell  and  flavour.  Along  with  the 
aqueous  fluid,  there  arifes  an  effential  oil,  which  fmells  ftrongly  and 
taftes  naufeoufly  of  the  wormwood,  though  not  bitter.  The  oil  drawn 
from  the  frelh  herb  is  commonly  of  a  dark  green,  from  the  dry  of  a 
deep  yellowilh  brown  colour.  The  quantity  of  oil  varies  greatly, 
according  to  the  foil  and  feafon,  in  which  the  wormwood  is  produced : 
in  fome  years,  ten  pounds  have  afforded  upwards  of  two  ounces ;  in 
others,  twenty  pounds  have  yielded  little  more  than  one  ounce.  Geoffory 
obferves,  that  it  is  in  rainy  feafons,  and  moift  foils,  that  it  yields  the 
moft  oil;  that  in  dry  years  the  oil  is  accompanied  with  a  reflnous 
matter,  and  proves  of  a  fine  green  colour ;  and  that  in  wet  ones  it  is 
lefs  reflnous,  and  not  green  [a). 

A  decobtion  of  wormwood  in  water,  long  boiled,  and  infpiffated  to 
the  confiftence  of  an  extrabt,  lofes  the  diftinguilhing  fmell  and  ill 
flavour  of  the  plant,  but  retains  its  bitternefs  almoft  entire.  An  extrabt 
made  with  rectified  fpirit  contains,  along  with  the  bitter,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  naufeous  part;  water  carrying  off,  in  the  evaporation,  all 
the  oil,  in  which  the  offenflve  flavour  refldes,  while  pure  fpirit  elevates 

very 
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very  little  of  it.  The  watery  extract  gives  out  its  fimple  bitternefs,  not 
only  to  water  again,  but  to  rectified  fpirit. 

Wormwood  is  a  moderate  warm  flomachie  and  corroborant :  for 
thefe  intentions,  it  was  formerly  in  common  ufe,  but  has  now  given 
place  to  bitters  of  a  lefs  ungrateful  kind.  The  above  experiments, 
however,  point  out  a  method  of  obtaining  from  this  plant  a  bitter  fuf- 
ficiently  elegant,  of  little  or  no  particular  flavour,  and  this  either  in  a 
folid  form,  or  in  that  of  a  watery  or  fpirituous  folution. 

The  effential  oil  is  fometimes  given,  in  dofes  of  a  drop  or  two,  pro¬ 
perly  diluted  by  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine,  as  a  mild  antiljpafmodic.  Its 
more  frequent  ufe  is  as  a  vermifuge,  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  both  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  belly,  and  taken  in  pills  made  up  with  crumb  of  bread  : 
the  fpirituous  extract,  however,  promifes  to  be,  in  this  intention,  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  pure  oil ;  as  it  contains,  along  with  the  oil,  all  the  bitter 
matter  of  the  wormwood. 

This  plant  very  powerfully  refills  putrefaction,  and  hence  is  made 
a  principal  ingredient  in  antifeptic  fomentations. 

Boerhaave  commends,  in  tertian  agues,  a  medicated  liquor,  pre¬ 
pared  by  grinding  about  feven  grains  of  the  oil  of  wormwood  with  a 
dram  of  fugar,  and  two  drams  of  the  alkaline  fait  extracted  from  the 
afhes  of  wormwood ;  and  afterwards  difiolving  the  compound  in  fix 
ounces  of  the  diflilled  water  of  the  plant.  Two  hours  before  the  fit  is 
expeCted,  the  patient  is  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
then  drink  half  an  ounce  of  the  liquor  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till 
the  two  hours  are  expired:  by  this  means,  he  fays,  cafes  of  this  kind 
are  generally  cured  with  eafe  and  fafety,  provided  there  is  no  feirrhofity 
or  iuppuration  (a).  The  medicine  is,  doubtlefs,  a  very  ferviceable 
aperient,  where  obflruClions  of  the  vifeera  prohibit  the  immediate  ufe 
of  bark,  and  in  fuch  obflruClions  as  the  imprudent  ufe  of  aflringents 
has  given  rife  to.  Its  virtues  might  be  improved  by  an  addition  of  the 
bitter  watery  extraCT  though  the  compound,  thus  laborioufly  pre¬ 
pared,  would  not  be  at  all  fuperiour  to  a  fimple  infufion  of  the  plant,  in 
pure  water,  impregnated  with  a  due  proportion  of  fixt  alkaline  fait. 

The  roots  of  wormwood,  though  not  hitherto,  that  I  know  of, 
introduced  into  medicine,  promife  to  be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  pur- 
pofesj  being  moderately  warm  and  aromatic,  of  a  flavour  diffidently 
grateful,  and  remarkably  durable  in  the  mouth.  Their  virtue  refides 

chiefly 

pz)  Boerhaave,  Elementa  Chemise,  prccejfus  39, 
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chiefly  in  the  cortical  part,  the  interiour  woody  matter  being  nearly 
inlipid.  Rectified  fpirit  extracts  their  flavour,  more  perfectly  than 
watery  liquors.  The  lpirituous  tindture  is  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour: 
infpiifated,  it  yields  an  extract  more  grateful  than  the  root  in  fubftance. 


Conferva 
fummitat. 
abfinth.  ma- 
ritimi  Pbarm. 
Loud. 


2.  Ab'sin t hium  Maritimitm  nojirafibus  romanum  falfo  dictum 

Pbarm.  Lond.  Abfmthium  marinum  album  Ger.  Abfmthium  feri- 

■phium  five  marinum  anglicum  Park.  *  Sea-wormwood,  falfely  called 
in  our  markets  Roman  wormwood;  with  finely  divided  leaves,  hoary 
all  over.  It  grows  plentifully  about  our  fait  marfhes,  and  in  feveral 
parts  on  the  lea  coaft. 

This  fpecies  is  in  tafle  and  fmell  conliderably  lefs  unpleafant  than 
the  common  wormwood ;  and  hence  is  preferred  by  the  college  as  an 
ingredient  in  foiiie  of  the  diftilled  waters.  Even  the  elfential  oil, 
which  contains  the  whole  of  its  flavour  concentrated,  is  fomewhat  lefs 
ungrateful ;  and  the  watery  extract,  fomewhat  lefs  bitter,  than  thofe  of 
the  common  wormwood.  Its  virtues  are  the  fame,  differing  only  in 
degree  ;  it  is  lefs  effectual  as  an  antifeptic  and  anthelmintic,  on  account 
of  its  being  weaker ;  and  more  eligible  as  a  ftomachic,  on  account  of 
its  being  lefs  offenlive.  A  conferve  of  the  tops,  made  by  beating  them 
with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  is  kept  in  the  fhops. 

3.  Absinthium  Romanum  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Abfinthiwn  minus 

Pbarm.  Par  if.  Abfintbium  pontic  wn  tenuifolium  incanum  C.  B. 

Roman  wormwood ;  with  more  numerous,  more  finely  divided,  darker 
coloured  leaves,  hoary  only  underneath.  This  is  a  foreign  fpecies, 
but  as  hardy,  and  as  eafily  raifed,  as  the  others  :  the  roots  quickly 
fpread,  and  fend  up  abundance  of  new  plants.  Sea  wormwood  has 
been  often  fold  for  it  in  the  markets,  though  the  difference  betwixt 
the  two,  above  pointed  out,  is  very  obvious  on  fight. 


<4t 


Roman  wormwood  is  conliderably  lefs  ungrateful  than  either  of 
the  two  foregoing  :  its  fmell  is  weaker,  and  not  unpleafant ;  and  its 
bitternefs  is  mixed  with  a  kind  of  aromatic  flavour,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be 
difagreeable.  It  appears  to  be  the  molt  eligible  of  the  three  as  a 
fiomachic  and  corroborant ;  in  which  intention,  a  conferve  of  the  tops 
has  been  greatly  recommended,  and  is  undoubtedly  an  elegant  and 
ufeful  preparation. 


4.  Absinthium 
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4.  Absinthium  alpinum  Pharm.  Par  if.  Abfinthium  alpinum 
candidum  humile  C.  B.  Mountain  wormwood :  procumbent,  fine 
leaved,  and  covered  with  a  glolTy  filk-like  down  [a). 

5 .  Absinthium  Valesiacum  :  Abfinthium feriphium  montanum 
candidum  C.  B.  Herba  alba  Dod.  Mountain  wormwood  of 
Valais:  eredt,  fine  leaved,  and  covered  with  a  cotton-like  down:  the 
leaves  are  curled  about  the  edges,  fo  as  to  appear,  with  their  down, 
pulpy  and  of  an  oblong  rounded  figure  (<j). 

Haller  informs  us,  that  the  firh  of  thefe  plants  is  frequent  in 
hony  grounds  on  the  Alps,  and  the  fecond  by  the  fides  of  fandy  roads 
in  the  territory  of  Valais  in  Switzerland:  that  the  former  is  bitterilh, 
aromatic,  of  great  ehimation  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  the 
common  remedy  againh  the  intermitting  fevers  which  often  rage  there, 
and  for  exciting  the  menhrual  difcharges,  to  which  the  fudden  colds  of 
thofe  countries  give  frequent  checks  :  that  the  latter  has  an  acrid  aro¬ 
matic  fmell  and  tahe,  without  bitternefs,  and  promifes,  from  its  fenfi- 
ble  qualities,  to  be  a  plant  of  great  virtues  [a).  They  have  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  practice  in  this  country. 


ACAC  I  A. 

ACACIA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb .  Acacia  vera  cegyptiaca. 
Acacia  :  a  fubaftringent  gummy  fubhance,  ufually  of  a  firm  confift- 
ence,  but  not  very  dry  5  brought  from  Egypt,  in  roundifh  maffes,  wrapt 
up  in  thin  bladders,  from  four  to  eight  ounces  in  weight ;  outwardly  of 
a  deep  brown  colour  inclining  to  black,  inwardly  of  a  reddiih  or  yel- 
lowifh  brown  prepared  by  infpiffating,  to  a  due  confiftence,  the  juice 
expreffed  from  the  unripe  pods  of  a  large  prickly  tree  called  by  Cafpar 
Bauhine  acacia  foliis fcorpioidis  leguminofe. 

Acacia  has  no  manifeft  fmell.  Applied  to  the  tongue,  it  quickly 
foftens,  and  difcovers  a  moderately  rough  not  ungrateful  tahe,  which 
is  followed  by  a  kind  of  fweetifhnefs.  It  difiolves  totally  in  water, 
except  the  impurities,  which,  in  the  fpecimens  I  examined,  amounted 
to  a  confiderable  quantity.  Proof  fpirit  difiolves  a  part :  rectified 
fpirit  extracts  from  it  little  or  nothing.  This  juice  appears  therefore 
to  be  truly  of  the  gummy  kind  3  and  to  differ  effentially,  in  its  nature 

C  and 

{a)  Haller,  Stirp.  Helvetic,  p.  695  :  Artemijia  2  &  3. 
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and  pharmaceutic  properties,  from  the  generality  both  of  afiringent 
juices,  as  hypocilfis  and  terra japonica,  and  of  afiringent  vegetables  in 
fubftance,  as  bilfort  and  tormentil  roots,  whofe  ftyptic  matter  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  fpirit  of  wine  as  well  as  water. 

This  mild  gummy  afiringent  may  be  given  to  advantage  in  di borders 
arifing  from  laxity  and  acrimony,  as  habitual  diarrhoeas,  uterine  fluors, 
and  catarrhal  coughs.  It  is  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  againft  fpittings  of 
blood,  in  dofes  of  a  dram ;  and  employed  in  collyria  for  ftrengthening 
the  eyes,  in  gargarifms  for  quinfeys,  and  in  glyfters  for  diarrhoeas  {a). 
Among  us,  it  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

ACANTHUS . 

ACANTHUS  Pharm.  Parif.  Branca-iirfma :  Acanthus  fa— 
tivus  vel  mollis  virgilii  C.  B.  Brankursine  or  Bears-breech  : 
a  plant  with  large,  elegantly  linuated,  foft  leaves ;  among  which  arifes 
a  fingle  ftalk,  bearing  a  long  fpike  of  irregulars  monopetalous  labiated  . 
flefhcoloured  flowers,  the  upper  lip  of  each  of  which  is  wanting,  the 
fiamina  handing  in  its  place.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  moift  warm 
foils  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. , 
It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July... 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  brankurflne  abound  with  a  foft,  inflpid, 
mucilaginous  fubftance;  which  is  readily  extracted  by  coCtion  or  infu- 
fion  in  water, ,  and  remains  entire  upon  evaporating  the  liquid.  The 
roots  are  the  mod  mucilaginous  ;  and  the  mucilage,  obtained  from 
them,  is  the  moftvifcous  and  tenacious. 

Rectified  fpirit,  digefied  on  the  leaves;  extracts  from  them  a  fine 
deep  green  tinCture;  which,  as  the  editor  of  the  Wirtemberg  pharma¬ 
copoeia  obferves,  is  more  durable  than  the  green  communicated  to  fpi¬ 
rit  by  other  herbs.  The  menftruum  receives  no  particular  tafte  on 
flavour  from  the  plant. 

Brankurflne  has  long  been  a  firanger  to  practice  in  this  country. 
In  thofe  places  where  it  is  common,  it  is  employed  for  the  fame  pur-  - 
pofes,  to  which  the  althea  and  other  mucilaginous  vegetables  are  appli¬ 
ed  among  us. 

ACER . .. 

O  Alpinus,  de  plant .  JEgypt.  cap,  4.  Cs9  de  medicitta  uEgyptior.  lib .  iv.  cap.  14. 
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ACER. 

ACER  MAjUS:  Acer  montanum  candidum  C.  B.  Pla - 

fan  us  Tragi.  Great  Maple,  improperly  called  Sycamore  :  a 

large  tree,  with  pentangular  ferrated  leaves ;  producing  fmall  greenifh 
flowers,  and  a  fruit  compofed  of  two  capfules,  including  each  a  whitifh 
feed  at  the  end  where  they  are  joined,  and  fpreading  at  the  oppofite  end 
into  a  membranous  wing.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Auftria,  and  now  common  in  England. 

All  the  parts  of  the  maple  contain  afweet  faccharine  juice ;  which, 
exuding  on  the  furface  of  the  leaves,  renders  them  fubjeft  to  be 
preyed  on  by  infedts.  The  roots,  trunk,  or  branches,  wounded  early 
in  the  fpring,  bleed  a  large  quantity  of  clear  liquor;  which,  in  its  dilute 
ffate,  taftes  fomewhat  fweetifh;  and  being  infpiffated,  yields  a  brown 
coloured  concrete  fugar,  with  a  fyrupy  matter  refembling  melaffes. 

The  juice,  unboiled,  has  been  drank  as  an  antifcorbutic.  The  fugar 
and  melaffes,  which  are  faid  to  be  lefs  fweet  than  thofe  extracted  from 
the  fugar  cane,  and  their  fweetnefs  to  be  likewife  fomewhat  different  in 
kind  ( a ),  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  medicinal  in  diforders  of  the  bread:. 
Confiderable  quantities  of  this  fugar,  made  from  a  fpecies  of  maple 
in  Canada,  are  imported  for  that  ufe  into  fome  parts  of  Europe,  par-  Saccharum 
ticularly  France  :  the  famples  which  I  have  feen  of  it  are  of  a  brown  Canadenfe 
colour,  and  of  a  more  grateful  fweetnefs  than  the  common  brown  fugars.  Pb' Pari^' 


.ACETOSA. 

ACETOSA,  Lapathum  acetofum ,  Rumex.  Sorrel  or  Sour- 
dock  :  a  fpecies  of  dock  with  acid  leaves. 

1.  Acetosa  vtt-LGARis,  Oxalis,  Rharm.Edinb.  Acetoja  pra- 
tenjis  C.  B.  Common  Sorrel ;  with  the  leaves  fhaped  like  an  arrow¬ 
head,  and  very  fhort  or  no  ears  at  the  bottoms. 

2.  Acetosaarvensis,  minor :  Acetofa  arvenjis  lanceolata  C.  B. 

Sheeps  Sorrel ;  with  arrow-headed  leaves,  of  which  thofe  on  the  ftalk 
have  no  ears,  thofe  from  the  root  long  diverging  ones. 

C  2 

(a)  Kalm,  Suenjka  <vetenjkaps  acadcm,  bandlingar,  1751. 
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3.  Ace  to  s  a  rotunda,  P.  Parif.  Acetofa  hortenjis  rotundifolia 
C.  B.  Garden  of  French  forrel ;  with  roundiih  leaves  and  ears. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  mildly  acid,  without  any  fmell  or  par¬ 
ticular  flavour  :  the  common  forrel  is  the  lead,  the  garden  fort  the  mod 
agreeable.  They  were  all  formerly  directed  as  officinals ;  and  occaft- 
onally  made  uie  of,  for  abating  heat,  quenching  third,  and  preventing 
or  correcting  a  tendency  to  putrefaction,  in  febrile  and  fcorbutic  difor- 
ders  ;  but  at  prefent  are  lefs  regarded,  other  vegetable  acids  having  in 
good  meafure  fupplied  their  place. 

The  leaves  yield,  upon  expredion,  a  large  proportion  of  thick,  turbid, 
green-coloured  juice  :  which,  on  handing  till  the  feces  have  fubfided, 
becomes  clear  and  jeddifh,  and  in  tafle  more  gratefully  acid  than  the 
herbs  in  fubftance.  This  is  one  of  the  molt  elegant  preparations  of 
forrel  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  may  be  advantageoufly  joined,  in  fcorbu¬ 
tic  cafes,  to  the  juices  of  the  acrid  herbs :  the  inhabitants  of  Green¬ 
land,  who  are  very  fubjedt  to  thefe  didempers,  are  faid  to  employ,  with 
good  fuccefs,  a  mixture  of  forrel  and  cochlearia  (a) . 

Greated  part  of  the  acid  matter  of  forrel  may  be  obtained  alfo  in  the 
form  of  a  concrete  fait;  by  infpidating  the  depurated  juice  to  a  due 
Sal  eflentiale  confidence,  and  fetting  it  to  crydallize.  This  fait  is  fuppofed  to  ap- 
&//0/*  Ph‘  Proach  to  the  nature  of  tartar ;  from  which,  however,  it  obvioudy  dif¬ 
fers,  in  being  more  acid,  more  eafily  diffoluble  in  water  (<£),  and  much 
lefs,  if  at  all,  purgative. 

The  roots  of  the  forrel  s  have  a  roughilh  bitterifh  tade,  without  any 
acidity.  They  have  been  looked  upon  as  aperient  and  diuretic;  and, 
in  thefe  intentions,  have  been  fometimes  made  ingredients  in  watery 
infufions  and  decocdions,  to  which  they  communicate  a  reddilh  hue  : 
the  garden  forrel  gives  the  lighted,  the  common  wild  fort  the  deeped 
red.  It  is  obfervable,  that  acid  liquors,  which  in  general  heighten 
vegetable  reds,  dedroy  this  red  tindlure  of  forrel  roots  :  alkalies  change 
it  to  a  purplilh;  chalybeate  folutions,  to  a  deep  green. 

The  feeds  of  forrel  are  very  llightly,  if  at  all,  adringent,  without  aci¬ 
dity  or  bitternefs.  They  had  long  a  place  in  the  diops,  as  ingredients 
in  fome  of  the  old  alexeterial  compofitions,  from  which  they  are  now 
defervedly  expunged. 

AC  ETU  M, 


(*)  Bartholinus,  A  St.  HaffnUnf.  1671.  elf.  9.  (1)  Neumann,  Chemical  works,  /.  257,  424. 
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-  ACEHUM  Pbarm.  Land.  &  Edinb .  Vinegar:  a  vegetable 
acid  liquor*  produced  by  fermentation  ;  either  diredtly  from  fer¬ 
mentable  juices  or  infufions ;  or  from  fuch  as  have  been  previoufly 
fermented  into  a  vinous  Hate.  The  more  fpirituous  the  wine,  the  more 
acid  is  the  vinegar. 

Vinegar  is  not  a  pure  or  fimple  acid,  like  thofe  of  the  mineral 
kingdom :  in  open  velfels,  it  grows  vapid,  ropy,  and  putrid,  while  the 
mineral  acids  remain  unchanged.  Diftilled  by  a  moderate  heat,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  boiling  water,  it  yields  firft  a  phlegmatic  liquor,  afterwards 
a  llightly  acid  one,  which  is  fucceeded  by  ftronger  and  ftronger  acids';  Acetum  di¬ 
till  the  matter  in  the  diftilling  velfel  becomes  thick  and  undtuous  like  ftillatur?  ph° 
honey:  the  vinegar  prepared  from  malt  liquors  contains  more  of  this  on  ‘ 
vifcous  fubftance  than  that  of  wine,  and  hence  is  more  difpofed  to  be¬ 
come  ropy  and  flimy  in  keeping.  This  refiduum,  urged  with  a  jftronger 
fire,  gives  over  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  penetrating  acid  fpirit 
tainted  with  the  ill  fmell  and  yellow  colour  of  the  oil.  There  now 
remains  a  black  coal,  which,  burnt  into  white  afhes,  yields  a  confider- 
able  proportion  of  fixt  alkaline  fait. 

Pure  fixt  alkaline  fait,  faturated  with  the  colourlefs  diftilled  liquors, 
and  afterwards  exficcated,  contracts  a  yellowifh  or  brown  tinge ;  and 
thus  betrays,  that  the  acid  ftill  retains  a  portion  of  the  oil.  On  gently 
melting  the  dry  fait,  the  oily  matter  burns  to  a  black  coal,  which 
feparates  on  diftblution  in  water :  the  folution  exhaled  to  drynefs, 
leaves  a  perfectly  white  neutral  fait,  containing  the  pure  acetous  acid 
combined  with  the  alkali.  On  adding  to  this  compound  a  little  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  acetous  acid  is  difengaged,  and  may  now  be  colle&ed  by 
diftillation,  in  a  highly  concentrated  ftate,  and  of  a  very  pungent  vola¬ 
tile  fmell. 

The  quantity  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  which  vinegar  is  capable  of  fatu- 
rating,  is  one  of  the  fureft  criterions  of  its  ftrength.  The  beft  of  the 
German  vinegars,  according  to  Stahl,  faturate  little  more  than  one  for¬ 
tieth  of  their  own  weight;  the  French  vinegars,  examined  by  Geoffroy, 
above  one  thirty-fifth,  and  fome  of  them  no  lefs  than  one  twelfth  ; 
the  common  diftilled  vinegar  of  our  fhops,  about  one  twentieth  (a). 

5  By 

(*)  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  flrengths  of  the  feveral  vinegars  examined  were  exactly  in 
the  proportion  of  tbe  above  numbers,-  as  the  alkaline  fait,  ufed  by  different  perfons  or  at  dif¬ 
ferent 
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By  congelation,  and  by  distillation  from  alkalies,  as  abovementioned, 
and  from  Some  metallic  bodies,,  particularly  copper,  the  acid  may  be  fo 
far  concentrated  as  to  Saturate  near  equal  its  own  weight ;  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength,  than  even  the  mineral  acid  ipirit  ot  fea  fait  can  eafily 
be  brought  to. 

The  acetous  acid,  however  purified  or  concentrated,  differs  effentially 
from  all  the  others  : — from  the  native  vegetable  acids,  in  fubtility 
and  volatility;  not  being  obtainable  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  fait, 
which  mod:,  perhaps  all,  of  the  native  ones  are  ;  and  riling  in  didilla- 
tion  with  a  moderate  heat,  which  very  few  of  the  native  ones  have  beep 
found  to  do  ;  moil  of  the  acid  juices  giving  over,  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  only  their  aqueous  fluid,  and  having  greated  part  of  their  acidity 
dedroyed  by  a  dronger  heat : — from  the  mineral  acids,  in  its  habitude 
to  diderent  bodies,  and  the  nature  of  the  compounds  which  it  forms 
with  them  :  thus,  whatever  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  fubdance,  the 
acetous  acid  be  combined  with,  the  addition  of  any  mineral  acid  will 
disjoin  them,  the  mineral  taking  the  place  of  the  acetous:  neutral  Salts, 
compofed  of  the  acetous  acid  and  fixt  alkalies,  diffolve,  totally  and 
plentifully,  in  redtified  Spirit  of  wine,  whild.  thofe,  compofed  of  the 
fame  alkalies  and  mineral  acids,  are  not  at  all  Soluble  in  that  men- 
druum  :  in  this  property,  the  acetous  acid  differs  alfo  from  mod,  per¬ 
haps  from  all,  of  the  acids  of  its  own  kingdom  : — and  from  all  acids 
in  general,  in  its  peculiar  odour. 

Vinegar  diffolves  the  elixated  afhes  of  vegetables,  at  lead  in  great 
part ;  animal  earths,  purified  by  incineration,  or  when  naturally  blended 
with  but  little  gelatinous  matter,  as  in  fhells ;  the  earth  of  alum ;  and1 
the  mineral  calcareous  earths. — The  Solubility  of  calcareous  earth  in 
the  acetous  acid,  and  its  precipitability  by  that  of  vitriol,  afford  a  ready 
method  of  discovering  the  fophidication  of  vinegar,  faid  to  be  Some¬ 
times  prabtifed,  with  vitriolic  acid.  If  a  Saturated  Solution  of  any  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  as  chalk,  made  in  ftrong  vinegar,  be  added  to  Such  as  is 
lufpebted  of  containing  vitriolic  acid,  no  change  will  enfue  if  the 
vinegar  was  pure  ;  but  if  it  contained 'even  a  minute  portion  of  that 
acid,  the  mixture  will  immediately  become  milky,  and  on  danding  for 

a  little 

ferent  times,  may  have  differed  in  parity  or  drynefs,  and  as  the  common  way  of  judging  of  the 
faturation  is  too  vague  for  determining  the  quantity  to  any  degree  of  nicety.  For  all  trials  of 
this  kind,  whether  with  vinegar  or  other  acids,  the  alkaline  fait  (that  of  tartar  is  the  molt  eli¬ 
gible)  (hould  be  previoufly  melted,  that  all  remains  of  watery  moifture  may  be  expelled  from  it ; 
and  the  faturation  Ihould  be  determined  by  means  of  coloured  papers,  as  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 
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a  little  time  depoflte  a  white  fediment:  if  the  calcareous  dilution  be 
gradually  dropt  in,  fo  long  as  it  produces  any  milkinefs  or  cloudinefs,  all 
the  vitriolic  acid  will  be  abforbed  by  the  chalk,  and  as  this  new  com¬ 
pound  is  exceeding  fparingly  diffoluble,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  will 
precipitate,  fo  as  to  leave  the  vinegar  almod  pure. 

It  difl'olves,  among  metallic  bodies,  zinc,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
bifmuth,  and  regulus  of  antimony ;  the  two  lad:  in  very  fmall  quantity, 
hut  fufficient  to  give  a  drong  impregnation  to  the  vinegar.  It  dif¬ 
folves  lead  more  eafily  when  reduced  into  a  calx,  than  in  its  metallic 
hate:  boiled  even  with  the  glafs  of  lead,  or  in  the  common  glazed 
earthen  veffels,  in  the  glazing  of  which  this  metal  is  a  principal  in¬ 
gredient,  it  extracts  fo  much  as  to  become  drongly  tainted  with  the 
pernicious  qualities  of  the  lead. 

It  diffolves  the  vegetable  infpiffated  juices,  and  feveral  of  the 
gummy  relins,  and  extracts  the  virtues  of  fundry  plants  in  tolerable 
perfection  ; .  but  at  the  fame  time  its  acidity  makes  a  notable  alteration 
in  them,  or  fuperadds  a  virtue  of  a  different  kind.  Some  drugs,  how¬ 
ever,  for  particular  purpofes,  it  excellently  affifts  or  coincides  with,  as 
garlic,  fquills, .  ammoniacum :  and  in  many  cafes,  where  this  acid  it- 
felf  is  principally  depended  on,  it  may  be  advantageoufly  impregnated 
with  the  flavour  of  certain  vegetables :  mofl  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  their  fragrance ;  and  the  blue,  bright  red,  and Tome  others,  , 
tinge  it  at  the  fame  time  of  a  fine  purplifh  or  red  colour. 

It  unites,  like  the  mineral  acids,  with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  into 
what  is  called  a  dulcified  liquor,  provided  the  vinegar  has  been  highly 
concentrated.  On  diddling  the  mixture  with  a  boiling  heat,  a  large 
proportion  of  a  fubtile  fluid  is  obtained,  fimilar  in  its  general  proper¬ 
ties  to  the  aether  prepared  with  the  other  acids 

It  mingles  equally  with  blood  and  its  ferum,  and  with  mod  of  the 
fluids  of  animals  j  not  thickening  or  coagulating  them,  like  the  acids 
of  the  mineral  kingdom ;  but  tending  rather,  as  Boerhaave  judly  ob- 
ferves,  to  attenuate  and  refolve .  coagulations.  It  is  likewife,  ■when 
taken  internally,  lefs  dimulating  than  the  mineral  acids,  and  lefs  dif-  - 
pofed  to  affeCt  the  kidneys. 

This  mild  unduous  acid  is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe  in. the  different  : 
kinds  of  inflammatory  and  putrid  didempers,  both  internal  and  exter¬ 
nals  It  is  one  of  the  mod  certain  antiphlogiflics  and  didoriflcs  in  high 

fevers.,  , 

(a)  M.  le  C'ompte  de  Lauraguais,  Wfi.  Acad.  Par.  1759. 
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fevers,  and  one  of  the  beft  prefervatives  againft  peftilential  and  other 
putredinous  contagions.  Fainting,  vomiting,  lethargic  and  hyfteric 
paroxyfms,  are  liketvife  frequently  relieved,  by  vinegar,  applied  to 
the  mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into  the  ftomach  :  lethargic  per- 
fons  are  often  found  to  be  excited  more  effectually  by  vinegar  blown 
into  the  nofe,  than  by  the  far  more  pungent  volatile  fpirits.  Boer- 
haave  obferves,  that  this  acid  counteracts,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 
effeCts  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

The  daily  ufe  of  vinegar,  with  food,  is  falutary  in  hot  bilious  dif- 
pofitions,  and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation  or  putre¬ 
faction.  It  is  prejudicial  to  children,  to  aged,  hyfferical,  and  hy¬ 
pochondriacal  perfons,  in  cold  pale  phlegmatic  habits,  where  the 
veflels  are  lax,  the  circulation  languid,  and  the  power  of  digeftion 
weak.  It  tends  in  all  cafes,  if  ufed  freely,  to  prevent  corpulence ; 
Hoffman  (<?)  fufpeCts  that  it  produces  this  effeCt  by  impeding  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  chyle,  or  deftroying  the  union  of  the  unCtuous  and  ferous  fluids 
of  which  chyle  is  compofed  ;  an  effeCt  common  to  all  acids,  as  appears 
from  their  coagulating  milk  and  artificial  emulflons.  I  have  known 
great  corpulence  reduced  by  the  liberal  ufe  of  vinegar,  which  is  the 
acid  commonly  employed  for  this  purpofe,  but  not  with  impunity ; 
difeafes  fucceeding,  which  eluded  the  power  of  medicines,  and  proved 
at  length  fatal. 

Combinations  of  vinegar  with  different  earthy  bodies  differ  in  virtue 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  earth.  A  folution  of  the  aluminous 
earth  in  this  acid  is  ffrongly  ftyptic  ;  of  vegetable  earths,  or  magnefia 
alba,  bitterifli  and  gently  purgative  :  both  thefe  folutions  are  milder, 
and  lefs  ungrateful,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  earths  made  in  the  mineral 
acids,  and  though  as  yet  unknown  in  pradice,  certainly  deferve  to  be 
introduced.  Solutions  of  different  animal  and  the  calcareous  mineral 
earths  are  bitterifli  and  fubauffere,  in  various  degrees ;  and  fuppofed 
to  ad  as  mild  refolvents,  fubaflringents,  or  diaphoretics. 

Combinations  of  vinegar  with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  are  ufeful  aperients, 
diuretics,  and  cathartics.  I  have  known  two  drams  of  the  alkali, 
difiolved  in  as  much  vinegar  as  was  fufficient  to  faturate  it,  occaiion 
ten  or  twelve  copious  watery  flools,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  urine, 
without  griping  or  fatiguing  the  patient.  Mixtures  of  alkali  and 
diftilled  vinegar,  evaporated  to  a  dry  fait,  are  kept  in  the  fhops ;  either 
•  in 


(tf)  Philc/ophia  corp.  human,  morbofi,  par,  iii.  cap,  3.  §  7. 
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in  a  broWnifh  oily  Rate,  as  obtained  by  Ample  evaporation*  ;  or  purified 
to  perfedt  whitenefs,  by  gentle  fufion  and  folution  in  water  •f* :  thefe  pre¬ 
parations  are  given  in  dofes  of  ten  or  twenty  grains  as  mild  aperients, 
and  to  a  dram  or  two  as  purgatives  and  diuretics. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  common  way  of  managing  the  procefs,  to  hit 
the  exadt  point  of  faturation  between  the  acid  and  the  alkali.  After 
fourteen  parts  of  diftilled  vinegar  have  been  gradually  poured  upon 
one  part  of  the  fait,  the  addition  of  a  little  more  of  the  acid  will 
occafion  no  further  effervefcence  while  the  mixture  is  cold,  but  if  well 
heated  and  Airred,  the  effervefcence  begins  again,  and  continues  till 
four  or  five  parts  of  freffi  acid  have  been  added  :  on  exhaling  the 
aqueous  fluid,  the  remaining  dry  fait  will  generally  ftill  raife  an  effer¬ 
vefcence  with  frefh  vinegar,  and  require  two  or  three  parts  more  of 
the  acid  to  render  it  completely  neutral.  There  is,  therefore,  this 
advantage,  in  reducing  the  fait  to  a  dry  form,  that  the  perfedt  neu¬ 
tralization  is  obtained  with  greater  certainty  than  when  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  barely  mixed  together.  The  purification  of  the  dry  fait, 
or  feparation  of  its  oil,  is  intended  to  render  it  fitter  for  weak  Ao- 
machs,  on  which  it  would  not  fit  fo  eafily  in  -its  common  impure 
Rate ;  though  the  medicine,  thus  purified,  is  in  fome  particular  cafes 
lefs  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  oily  fait.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  imperfedtion  of  the  oily  fait,  which  the  purification  is  de- 
figned  to  remedy,  does  not  depend  upon  the  oil  as  fuch,  but  on  its 
receiving  fome  degree  of  burnt  taint  from  the  too  Rrong  heat  commonly 
employed  in  the  evaporation,  and  may  therefore  be  effectually  prevented 
by  the  prudent  ufe  of  a  water-bath. 

Combinations  of  vinegar  with  volatile  alkaline  falts,  commonly 
made  with  diftilled  vinegar  added  gradually  to  the  fait  till  the  effer¬ 
vefcence  ceafes,  fcarcely  yield  any  folid  fait,  the  faline  matter  evapo¬ 
rating  with  the  watery  fluid,  or  even  before  it :  on  diflilling  the  mixture 
in  a  retort,  a  fait  fometimes  concretes  about  the  lides  of  the  receiver, 
but  liquefies  again  as  the  veffels  grow  cold.  Thefe  mixtures  have  little 
purgative  virtue,  but  operate  powerfully  as  aperients;  by  urine,  if  the 
patient  walks  about  in  the  cool  air;  by  perfpiration  or  fweat,  if  kept 
v/arm  in  bed.  They  are  principally  made  ufe  of  in  this  lafl  intention, 
in  dofes  of  half  an  ounce:  and  as  they  adt  without  irritation,  they  have 
place  in  inflammatory  cafes,  where  the  warm  fudorifics*  if  they  fail  of 
exciting  a  fweat,  aggravate  the  diAemper. 
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Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  neutralization  of  this  liquor, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  be  hit  exactly  by  the  common  method.  The 
beft  way  of  judging  of  the  faturation  is,  by  trying  the  liquor  from 
time  to  time  with  certain  coloured  vegetable  juices,  or  on  paper  Rain¬ 
ed  with  them.  A  thick  writing  paper  may  be  Rained  pale  blue  on 
one  fide  with  the  blue  preparation  of  archil  commonly  called  lacmus ; 
and  pale  red  on  the  other  fide  by  a  mixture  of  the  fame  infufion  with 
ib  much  dilute  fpirit  of  fait  as  is  juffi  fufficient  to  redden  it.  If  afmall 
Hip  of  this  paper  be  dipt  occafionally  into  the  liquor  to  be  tried,  or  a 
drop  of  the  liquor  applied  upon  both  fides  of  the  paper ;  the  red  fide 
turns  blue  fo  long  as  any  of  the  alkali  remains  unlaturated ;  the  blue 
fide  turns  red  when  the  acid  begins  to  prevail;  and  no  change  at  all  is 
produced  when  the  faturation  is  complete.  This  way  of  trial  I  Rrongly 
recommend  to  the  apothecary  in  making  all  neutral  mixtures,  as  he 
may  thus  at  all  times  find,  expeditioufly  and  with  certainty,  the  exadt 
point  of  neutralization,  which  is  not  perhaps  poffible  to  be  found  by 
the  common  way  of  judging  from  the  effervefcence :  how  precarious 
and  indeterminate  a  mark  the  ceffation  of  effervefcence  is,  is  apparent 
from  the  obfervations  on  the  preceding  preparation.  Where  lacmus 
cannot  be  procured,  the  paper  may  be  coloured  with  the  juices  of  cer¬ 
tain  blue  flowers,  as  violets,  iris,  cyanus,  &c.  or  with  the  blue  juice 
preffed  out  from  fcrapings  of  the  cortical  part  of  common  radifh 
roots  :  with  thefe  juices  it  is  fufficient  to  Rain  the  paper  on  one  fide, 
this  one  colour  difcovering  both  acidity  and  alkalefcence,  the  former 
changing  it  red  and  the  latter  green ;  but  the  change  produced  by  li- 
-  quors  flightly  alkaline  is  much  lefs  confpicuous  than  that  produced  by 
the  fame  liquors  on  the  red  paper  abovementioned,  which  is  therefore 
to  be  preferred. 

A  D  I A  NT  HUM. 

MAIDENHAIR  :  an  evergreen  plant;  with  flender,  fmooth,  Aim¬ 
ing  blackifh  Ralks;  producing  no  manifeft  flower.  The  feeds  are  a  fine 
duff,  lying  in  roundifh  fpecks,  about  the  edges  of  the  backs  of  the 
leaves,  which  curl  over  and  cover  them. 

i.  Adiantum  Pharm.  Par  if.  Adianthum  verum.  Capillus 

veneris:  Adianthum  folio  coriandri  C.  B.  True  maidenhair: 

about  half  a  foot  high,  with  feveral  pin'rtse  of  little  roundifh  finuated 
or  nearly  triangular  leaves  towards  the  tops  of  the  (talks. 

5  2.  Adiantum 
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2.  Adiantum  Canadense  Pharrn.  Parif.  Adianthum  fruti- 

cofum  brazilianum  C.  B.  Canada  maidenhair  :  larger,  with  fpread- 

ing  branches. 

; '»  f  r , 

The  firfb  fort  grows  wild  in  Italy  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
from  whence  the  dry  leaves  are  fometimes  brought  to  us.  The  fecond, 
a  native  of  America,  is  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  both  the  maidenhairs  have  a  (light  fweetiila  roughiCh 
tafte,  and  a  pleafant  but  weak  fmell,  very  perceptible  when  boiling 
water  is  poured  on  them.  They  readily  give  out  to  the  water  the 
whole  of  their  fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtue:  the  infufions  are 
not  ungrateful;  particularly  that  of  the  Canada  fort,  whofe  flavour  is 
both  pleafanter  and  ftronger  than  that  of  the  other.  Infufions  or  de- 
coCtions  of  them,  infpiflated,  yield  a  moderately  rough,  bitterfb, 
mucilaginous  extraCt.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  takes  up  their  tafte  and 
flavour,  and  gains  from  them  a  deep  green  colour,  but  diflblves  little 
of  the  mucilaginous  fubftance,  in  which  a  confiderable  part  of  their 
virtue  confifts  :  the  extraCt,  obtained  by  infpiflating  the  Endure,  is 
lefs  in  quantity,  and  ftronger  in  tafte,  than  that  made  with  water. 

Maidenhair  has  long  been  held  in  efteem  againft  diforders  of  the 
bread ;  for  promoting  expectoration,  foftening  recent  coughs,  and 
allaying  the  tickling  in  the  throat  occafioned  by  deductions  of  thin 
rheum.  For  thefe  purpofes,  a  fyrup  of  the  true  fort,  flavoured  with 
a  little  orange  flower  water,  has  been  ufually  brought  from  France; 
and  a  fyrup  of  the  Canada  fort,  made  with  maple  fugar,  is  fometimes 
received  from  America.  The  virtue  of  the  maidenhair  is  obtainable, 
however,  to  much  better,  advantage,  by  drinking  an  infufion  of  the 
herb  as  tea,  fweetened  either  with  fugar,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
liquorice.  The  Englifh  maidenhair  has  been  commonly  fubftituted  in 
the  peCtoral  fyrups  and  infufions  made  among  us  :  the  Canada  fpecies, 
which  appears  to  be  fuperiour  to  both,  is  faid  to  have  been  long  made 
ufe  of  in  France,  and  has  lately  been  introduced  into  practice  in  this 
country. 

AE  R  U  G  O. 

A ERUGO  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  / Erugo  *bel  viride  ceris  Ph. 

Parif.  Verdegris:  copper  corroded  by  a  fermented  vegetable 
acid  into  a  bluifh  green  fubftance.  The  greateft  quantities  are  pre- 

D  2  pared 
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pared  about  Montpelier,  by  Gratifying  copper  plates  with  grape- 
ilalks,  that  have  been  previouily  foaked  in  Grong  wine,  and  expofed. 
to  its  vapour  during  a  lecond  fermentation  of  the  wine  continued  to 
an  acetous  Gate  ( a )  :  the  fubtile  acid,  with  which  the  Gaiks  are  thus 
impregnated,  corrodes  the  furface  of  the  plates,  in  a  few  days,  into 
verdegris;  which  is  afterwards  fcraped  off,  moidened,  and  packed  up 
in  fkins.  The  maffes,  as  brought  to  us,  have  generally  fome  grape 
Gaiks  intermixed  :  thefe  may  be  feparated  by  pulverization,  as  being 
lefs  pulverable  than  the  verdegris  itfelf.  The  goodnefs  of  verdegris  is 
^  judged  of  from  the  deepnefs  and  brightnefs  of  its  colour,  its  drynefs, 
and  its  forming,  when  rubbed  on  the  hand  with  a  little  water  or 
faliva,  a  fmooth  pade  free  from  grittinefs. 

This  concrete  is  partially  diffoluble  in  water  and  in  rectified  fpirit, 
and  almod  totally  in  vinegar  :  from  the  acetous  folution,  well  faturated, 
Diftilled  ver- and  left  to  exhale  flowly  in  a  warm  air,  greated  part  of  the  verdegris 
degris>  cal-  may  be  recovered  in  a  crydalline  form.  The  crydals,  diddled  with  a 
fuitable  fire,  in  a  retort  or  other  like  veffel,  give  over  the  acetous  acid, 
in  a  highly  concentrated  Gate,  but  fomewhat  altered  by  the  procefs. 

Verdegris  is  employed  externally  for  deterging  foul  ulcers,  and  ao 
an  efcharotic.  Hoffmann  (b)  recommends  it  particularly  for  dedroy- 
ing  the  callofities  of  old  fidulas :  tents  of  powdered  verdegris,  made  up 
with  faliva,  or  other  liquids  not  fat  or  oily,  confume,  he  fays,  the 
harded  callus,  in  three  or  four  days,  fo  as  to  render  it  completely 
feparable.  A  detergent  ointment  is  commonly  prepared,  by  gently 
boiling  five  parts  of  verdegris  in  fine  powder,  with  fixteen  of  honey 
Mel  ,£gyp-  and  feven  of  vinegar,  till  reduced  to  a  due  confidence.  On  keeping 
m^xture  ^or  f°me  dme,  a  thick  matter,  containing  greated  part 
guentum  *  of  the  verdegris,  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  a  thinner  floats  on  the  top  : 
l^Egyptiacum  this  lad  is  the  part  made  ufe  of,  unlefs  where  particular  occafions 
Fh.  Ed  mb.  reqU^re  to  pg  rendered  more  acrid  by  fhaking  up  the  thick  among 
it.  When  thefe  kind  of  applications  are  employed  for  venereal  or 
other  ulcerations  in  the  mouth  and  tonfils,  great  caution  is  requifite,  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  to  guard  againd  any  portion  of  them  pafling 
into  the  domach ;  an  accident  which  is  faid  to  have  fometimes  hap- 
pened,  particularly  in  childrens  cafes,  and  to  have  produced  very  dan¬ 
gerous  and  even  fatal  confequences. 

Verdegris  is  rarely  or  never  given  internally.  Some  recommend  it, 
indeed,  in  the  dole  of  a  grain  or  two,  as  an  emetic,  which  operates  al- 
2  mod 

(a)  V .  Montet,  Mem.  de  Vacad.  des  Parii  Scienc.  de  pour  i’ann,  1750  £2*  1753. 

(b)  Med .  rational .  De  ulceribus . 
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moft  affoon  as  received  into  the  ftomach,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
of  ufe,  where  poifonous  fubftances  have  been  taken,  to  procure  their 
immediate  rejection.  It  appears,  however,  highly  imprudent,  to  have 
recourfe,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  a  remedy  in  itfelf  fo  dangerous  and  fo 
virulent ;  and  more  efpecially  as  a  fpeedy  evacuation  may  generally  be 
obtained,  by  means  of  fubftances,  which  are  not  only  innocent,  but  at 
the  fame  time  weaken  the  force  of  the  poifon  by  diluting  and  obtund- 
ing  it ;  as  warm  water,  milk,  oils. 


A  GAR  I  CU  S. 

AGARIC  :  a  fungus,  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  without  any 
pedicle;  internally  of  a  fimple  and  uniform  Itrudhire  throughout  its 
whole  fubflance. 

i.  Agaricus  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Agaricus  five  fungus 
iaricis  C.  B.  Agaric :  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  full  of  fmall 
holes  underneath ;  internally  white. 

This  fungus  is  met  with  on  old  larch  trees,  in  the  Levant,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Europe :  that  produced  in  the  Levant  is  accounted 
the  belt,  but  from  what  particular  place  or  country  the  fhops  receive 
it,  is  not  very  clear. — It  comes  forth  on  the  tree  in  the  beginning 
of  fpring,  and  continues  to  increafe  till  autumn :  at  this  time,  it  is 
cut  off,  the  cortical  part  feparated,  and  the  internal  part  expofed  for 
fome  weeks  to  the  fun,  by  which  its  whitenefs  is  improved.  It  is 
brought  into  the  fhops  in  irregular  pieces,  of  different  magnitudes,  of 
a  chalky  whitenefs,  and  very  light :  the  beft  is  eafily  cut  with  a  knife, 
friable  betwixt  the  fingers,  and  has  no  hard,  or  gritty,  or  coloured 
veins. 

.v 

Agaric  has  no  remarkable  fmell:  chewed,  it  impreffes  firffc  a  con- 
fiderable  fweetnefs,  which  is  followed  by  a  naufeous  acrimony  and 
bitternefs.  It  is  difficultly  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  on 
account  of  its  fungous  texture:  it  may  be  rendered  more  eafily  pul- 
verable,  by  moiflening  it  with  a  folution  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  af¬ 
terwards  thoroughly  drying  it. 

It  gives  out  little  of  its  active  matter  to  aqueous  menflrua  :  after 
long  boiling  in  water,  it  retains  great  part  of  its  talle,  and  proves  re¬ 
markably  vifcid  and  tenacious.  The  decoction  has  little  tafle  or 

colour  s 
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colour  :  infpiffated,  it  leaves  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  brown  coloured 
naufeous  extradt. 

Rectified  fpirit  takes  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  adtive  matter,  leav¬ 
ing  the  agaric  almoft  inlipid.  The  tindfure  is  of  a  line  yellow  colour, 
and  of  an  unpleafant  fweetnefs,  which  continues  long  in  the  mouth, 
and  in  good  meafure  covers  the  heat  and  pungency  of  the  fpirit.  The 
extradf,  remaining  on  diftilling  off  the  fpirit,  difcovers  lefs  of  the  fweet, 
and  more  of  the  offenfive  bitternefs  of  the  agaric.  Proof  fpirit  has 
nearly  the  fame  effedt  as  the  redtified. 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  on  the  internal  fublbance  of  agaric, 
as  commonly  met  with  in  the  (hops.  The  cortical  part  feems  to  be 
of  a  different  quality  :  Mr.  Boulduc  relates,  that  a  fpirituous  tindfure, 
drawn  from  this,  had  fuch  an  abominable  tafle,  that  a  fingle  drop, 
laid  on  the  tongue,  occalioned  vomiting,  and  a  loathing  of  food  for  a 
whole  day  (a).  This  fungus  appears  to  differ  alfo  greatly  in  quality, 
at  different  periods  of  its  growth :  Bellonius  informs  us,  that  when  full 
of  juice,  before  it  has  come  to  maturity,  its  offenlive  effluvia  are  apt  to 
excite  violent  fymptoms  in  thofe  who  incautioufly  cut  it  from  the 
tree  (b). 

Agaric,  taken  from  a  fcruple  to  two  drams  or  more,  is  faid  to  adl 
weakly,  though  not  very  mildly,  as  a  cathartic.  It  was  formerly  held 
in  confiderable  efleem,  and  fuppofed  to  evacuate  peccant  humours 
from  the  remote  parts  of  the  body  :  but  the  great  llownefs  of  its  ope¬ 
ration,  from  which  alone  that  quality  appears  to  have  been  deduced, 
its  occafioning  little  evacuation,  and  being  commonly  produdtive  of 
naufes,  licknefs,  and  gripes ;  have  brought  it  now  defervedly  into 
difufe.  Gummy  or  mucilaginous  fubftances,  with  which  it  was  for¬ 
merly  made  into  troches  and  pills,  in  fome  degree  correct  its  ill  qua¬ 
lities  :  aromatics  are,  in  this  intention,  of  very  little  ufe.  Extracts 
made  from  it,  with  vinegar,  with  wine,  and  with  water  in  which 
a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait  has  been  dilfolved,  are  faid  to  purge  more  effec¬ 
tually,  and  with  lefs  inconvenience,  than  the  agaric  in  fubffance ; 
though  even  thefe  preparations  do  not  appear  to  be  equal  to  the  more 
common  and  experienced  cathartics.  The  antients  fuppofed  it  to  be 
poffeffed  of  alexeterial  powers,  and  in  confequence  of  this  imaginary 
virtue  made  it  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca,  which  is  the  only  officinal 
compolition  wherein  it  is  now  retained. 

2.  Agaricus 

{a)  Boulduc,  Mem.  de  Vacad.  roy.  de  Scienc.  de  Paris,  four  Vann.  1714. 

\b)  Bellonius,  de  arbor ib.  conif  hfc.  p.  z6 . 
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2.  Agaricus  quercinus,  fungus  igniarius :  Agaricus  pedis 

e quint  facie  Fount.  Fungi  arborei  ad  ellychnia  J.  B.  Agaric  of 
the  oak,  called  by  fome,  from  its  readily  catching  lire,  touchwood  or 
fpunk:  growing  in  form  of  a  horfe’s  hoof-;  externally  of  an  aih  colour, 
internally  dufky  coloured,  foft  and  tough.  Though  denominated 
from  the  oak,  on  which  the  bed;  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced,  the 
fame  fungus  is  found  on  feveral  other  kinds  of  old  trees,  throughout 
Europe. 

The  agaric  of  the  oak  has  lately  come  into  edeem  as  an  external 
ftypt  ic.  It  has  been  faid  to  prevent  haemorrhages  after  amputations, 
as  effectually  as  the  painful  operation  by  the  needle ;  and  to  redrain 
bleedings  in  wounds,  of  feveral  days  or  weeks  danding,  where  the 
parts  are  become'"  fo  rotten  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  ligatures.  For 
thefe  purpofes,  the  internal  foft  part  of  the  fungus,  divided  into  pieces 
of  diderent  dzes,  and  beaten  with  a  hammer  till  it  may  be  ealily  torn 
with  the  fingers,  is  applied  to  the  orifices  of  the  veffels,  with  the  ufual 
dreffings  over  it.  In  a  fhort  time,  the  extremities  of  the  veffels  are 
faid  to  be  found  contracted  into  a  conical  diape,  and  the  orifices  dopt 
with  plugs  of  coagulated  blood,  fufdcient  to  relid  the  force  of  the  cir¬ 
culation. 

Cafes  have  been  published,  in  which  this  application  feemed  to  an- 
fwer  the  character  given  it  {a)  :  in  others,  and  thofe  not  a  few,  it 
proved  ineffectual.  Some  have  remarked,  that  where  it  feemed  to  fuc- 
ceed,  the  fubjeCts  were  brought  fo  low  before  the  operation,  that  little 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  hsmorrhagy,  though  no  other 
application  had  been  made  than  that  of  dry  lint  and  flour  f). 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  agaric  has  already  lod  greatly  of  its 
repute,  both  in  France,  where  it  was  fird  introduced,  and  in  England.; 
and  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  its  fendble  qualities,  to  be  poffeffed 
of  any  truly  dyptic  power,  at  lead  in  any  confiderable  degree.  Chew¬ 
ed,  in  fubdance,  it  difcovers  no  tade :  boiled  in  frefh  parcels  of  wa¬ 
ter,  it  yielded  about  one  fourteenth  its  weight  of  extraCt,  which  had 
only  a  weak  fweetifh  tade,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  bitternefs  :  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  rectified  fpirit,  it  yielded  about  one  eighth  its 
weight  of  an  extract,  which  had  lefs  tade  than  the  other. 

It 


(a)  Warner,  Cafes  in  furgerj, 


(b)  Neale,  Obfervations  on  theufe  of  agaric ,  &c. 
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It  is  probable  that  this  fungus  aCts  no  otherwife  than  as  a  pliable  foft 
fubHance,  adhering  to  the  orifices  of  the  velfels,  till  they  have  contracted 
fpontaneoufly.  Some  other  fungi  were  employed  formerly  in  the 
fame  intention,  and  there  are  late  accounts,  in  the  Philofophcal  Trans¬ 
actions,  of  two  having  been  ufed  with  fuccefs ;  namely,  the  lycoper- 
don ,  or  dufty  mufhroom ;  and  that  found  on  the  cafks  and  walls  of 
wine-vaults,  and  thence  called  fungus  v  in  op  is. 


AGNUS. 

AGNUS  CASTUS,  Fit  ex,  Pbarm.  Par  if.  Agnus  folio  non 

ferrato  J.  B.  Salix  amerina  Mattb.  Llceagnon  theopbrafli  Lob . 

Agnus-castus,  or  chaHe-tree:  a  fmall  tree  or  fhrub,  with  tough 
branches,  digitated  narrow  leaves,  and  monopetalous  purplifh  flowers 
Handing  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  followed  by  oblong 
whitifh  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and  cultivated 
in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

A 

The  feeds  of  agnus  were  formerly  celebrated  as  antaphrodifiacs  ;  but 
experience  does  not  difcover  in  them  any  degree  of  fuch  virtue,  and 
fome  have  afcribed  to  them  an  oppofite  one.  From  their  fenfible  qua¬ 
lities,  their  virtues,  of  whatever  kind,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  con- 
fiderable.  The  feeds  in  fubftance,  as  met  with  in  the  fhops,  have 
little  tafte,  and  fcarcely  any  fmell,  though  defcribed  by  authors  as  very 
hot  and  biting  :  extracts  made  from  them,  by  water  or  fpirit,  are  weakly 
bitterifh  and  fomewhat  pungent.  They  feem  to  abound  chiefly  with  a 
grofs  infipid  oil,  of  the  expreffible  kind ;  which  is  in  part  taken  up  by 
rectified  fpirit,  and  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom  during  the  infpif- 
fation  of  the  tinCture :  the  oily  matter  is  of  a  deep  faffron  colour,  the 
Infpiffated  extract  fomewhat  paler. 


AGR  I  MON  I  A. 

AGRIMO  N I  A  Pbarm.  Rdinb.  Eupatorium  verum  five  agri- 
■ mom  C.  B.  Agrimony  :  a  hairy  plant ;  with  winged  leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  oblong  indented  fegments,  with  fmaller  portions  between,  fet 
on  middle  ribs  which  Hand  alternately  on  the  Halk  :  on  the  top  grows 
a  long  fpike  of  pentapetalous  yellow  flowers,  followed  by  little  burs, 

containing 
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containing,  each,  one  or  two  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in 
hedges  and  about  the  Tides  of  fields,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  of  agrimony  have  a  flightly  bitterifh  roughifh  tafte,  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  agreeable,  though  very  weak,  aromatic  flavour : 
the  flowers  are  in  fmell  fironger  and  more  agreeable  than  the  leaves, 
and  in  tafte  fomewhat  weaker.  They  readily  give  out  their  virtues 
both  to  water  and  to  rectified  fpirit :  the  leaves  impart  to  the  former 
a  greenifh  yellow,  to  the  latter  a  deep  green  colour :  the  flowers  yield 
their  own  deep  yellow  tindture  to  both  menftrua.  In  diftillation 
with  water,  there  arifes  a  very  fmall  portion  of  a  yellowifh  eflentiai 
oil,  which  fmells  ftrongly  and  agreeably  of  the  herb. 

Agrimony  is  one  of  the  milder  corroborants ;  and  in  this  intention 
is  fometimes  employed,  efpecially  among  the  common  people,  againft 
habitual  diarrhoeas,  and  cachedlic,  and  other  indifpofitions  from  a  lax 
Hate  of  the  folids  :  infufions  of  the  leaves,  which  are  not  ungrateful, 
may  be  drank  as  tea.  It  is  fometimes  joined  with  other  ingredients 
in  diet  drinks  for  purifying  the  blood  j  and  in  pectoral  apozems. 

This  plant  is  often  raifed  in  gardens  ;  and  does  not  feem  to  receive, 
from  culture,-  any  material  change  in  its  quality.  Another  fpecies  or 
variety,  of  foreign  original,  common  alfo  in  our  gardens,  and  dif¬ 
fering  little  in  appearance  from  our  indigenous  agrimony,  promifes  to 
be  fuperiour  to  it  in  virtue ;  as  its  tafte  is  more  aromatic,  and  its 
fmell  much  fironger  and  very  agreeable  :  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it 
eupatorium  odoratum ,  Fabius  Calumna  eupatorium  diofcoridis  odoratum 
&  aromaticum . 

A  L  C  H  I  M  I  L  LA. 

ALCHIMILLA  Pharm.  Ldinb.  Pes  leonis  Jive  alchimilla  J.  B. 
Stellaria  Matth.  Laidies  mantle  :  an  herb,  with  undivided 
plaited  multangular  leaves,  and  imperfedt  flowers  ftanding  in  form  of 
umbels  on  the  tops  of  the  fialks  :  the  cup  confifis  of  four  larger  and 
four  fmaller  leaves  placed  alternately.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in 
dry  fields  and  meadows,  and  flowers  from  May  to  Auguft. 

The  leaves  of  alchimilla  are  weakly  aftringent,  without  any  re¬ 
markable  fmell  or  flavour.  They  have  been  recommended,  internally, 
againft  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  in  which  they  may  doubtlefs  be  of  fome 
fervice  1  and  externally,  againft  certain  relaxations,  which  can  yield  but 
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little  to  aAringents  of  fo  mild  a  kind.  Their  hyp  tic  matter  is  ex¬ 
tracted  both  by  water  and  by  fpirit,  and  when  leparated  from  the 
fluids  by  infpiffation,  is  hill  found  to  be  weak  :  the  fpirituous  extract  is 
the  ArongeA,  this  menAruum  diffolving  lefs,  than  water  does,  of  the 
inflpid  mucilaginous  fubftance  of  the  leaf.  The  roots  of  the  plant  are 
more  aftringent  than  the  leaves,  and  the  extracts  made  from  them,  are 
proportionally  Aronger.  They  both  Arike  a  black  colour  with  folia¬ 
tions  of  chalybeate  vitriol. 

A  L  K  E  K  E  N  G  I. 

ALKEKENG1 ,  Halicacabum ,  Pharm .  Edinb ..  Solatium  roefi- 

car ium  C.  B ..  Veficaria  vulgaris  Dod.  Winter-cherry:  a 

low,  fomewhat  hairy  plant ;  with  unbranched  Aalks  ;  large  heart-fliaped 
acuminated  leaves,  handing  in  pairs  at  the  joints ;  and  whitifli  bell-lhaped 
flowers,  rifmg  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  divided  about  the  edges 
into  five  fegments  :  the  flower-cup  changes  into  a  pentagonal  capfule. 
or  bladder,  which,  burhing,  difcovers  in  its  bottom  a  red  fruit  like  a. 
cherry,  containing  numerous  fmall  feeds  with  a  juicy  pulp. — It  grows 
wild  in  feme  parts  of  Europe,  and  fpreads  fo  much  in  our  gardens  as 
not  to  be  eafily  extirpated.  The  fruit  ripens  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  fometimes  continues  to  near  the  end  of  December ;  after 
which,  the  plant  dies  to  the  ground.. 

Winter-cherries  have  an  acidulous  not  unpleafant  tahe,  mixed 
With,  or  followed  by,  a  flight  bitternefs :  the  covering,  in  which 
they  are  inclofed,  has  a  Arong  pungent  bitternefs,  with  which  it  is 
apt  to  impregnate  the  cherries,  unleis  feme  care  is  taken  in  gathering 
them.  As  medical  writers  in  general  fpeak  of  this  fruit  as  being 
very  bitter,  we  may  prefume  that  it  has  been  often  ufed  with  this  ex¬ 
traneous  bitter  impregnation. 

Thefe  cherries  are  accounted  powerful  diuretics,  operating  without 
heat  or  irritation,  and  which  may  therefore  be  ventured  on  in  inflam¬ 
matory  diAempers :  five  or  fix  of  the  cherries  in  fubAance,  or  an 
ounce  of  the  expreAed  juice,  are  directed  for  a  dofe.  They  are  faid 
to  be,  in  feme  places,  eaten,  among  the  common  people,  by  hand¬ 
fuls  (a),  and  with  good  fuccefs,  againA  fuppreflions  of  urine,  and  for 
promoting  the,  expulfion  of  mucus  and  gravel.  Mr.  Ray  tells  us  of 
a  gouty  perfon,  who  v/as  cured,  and  kept  free  from  returns  of  his 

diforder* 

(«)  Cafp.  Hoffmann,  de  medicament ,  officinal,  lib ,  ii.  cap .  21.7.. 
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diforder,  by  taking  eight  of  thefe  cherries  at  each  change  of  the  moon ; 
and  that  the  operation  of  the  medicine  procured  a  difcharge  of 
extremely  fetid  matter  by  urine  (a)-.  The  cherries  may  be  dried  fo  as 
to  be  pulverable,  or  the  depurated  juice  infpiftated  with  a  gentle  heat  to 
the  confiftence  of  a  rob  or  extract,  and  in  this  Rate  prelerved  for  ufe. 

A  L  L  I A  R  I  A. 

ALLIARIA  Pbarm.  Edinb.  C.  B.  Hefperis  allium  redolens 
"Pourn.  Sauce-alone,  or  j ack-by-tlie-hedge  :  a  plant,  with 
roundiih,  or  heart-fhaped,  flightly  indented  leaves ;  and  f  rm  upright 
ftalks ;  on  the  tops  of  which,  and  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  come 
forth  clutters  of  tetrapetalous  white  flowers ;  followed  by  oblong 
bivalvous  pods,  full  of  black  feeds.  It  is  biennial,  grows  wild  lit 
hedges,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  of  alliaria  have  a  moderate  acrimony,  and  a  ftrong 
flavour  greatly  refembling  that  of  garlic  or  onions  :  they  give  the  fame 
kind  of  durable  taint  to  the  breath,  as  thofe  roots ;  and  have  been 
ufed  for  the  fame  culinary  purpofes.  They  lofe  greateft  part  of  their 
fmell,  and  a  little  of  their  tafte,  on  being  moderately  dried  :  after  keep¬ 
ing  for  fome  months,  the  tatte,  as  well  as  fmell,  feemed  to  be  wholly 
loft :  the  leaves,  on  being  chewed,  proving  merely  mucilaginous. 
The  juice,  exprefted  from  the  frelh  leaves,  is  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  their  adtive  matter,  but  lofes  greateft  part  of  it  on  being  in¬ 
fpiftated  to  an  extradf  with  the  gentleft  warmth :  in  its  liquid 
ftate,  duly  fecured  from  the  air,  it  may  be  kept  uninjured  for 
many  months.  On  diftilling  the  frefh  herb  with  water,  there  arifes 
a  fmall  portion  of  eftent’ial  oil,  which  taftes  and  fmells  exceeding 
ftrongly.  Great  part  of  the  virtue  of  the  plant  arifes  alfo  in  evapora¬ 
tion  with  redtified  fpirit ;  an  extradf,  made  by  this  menftruum,  hav¬ 
ing  little  tafte  or  fmell,  though  the  tindlure,  before  the  infpilTation, 
has  a  ftrong  flavour  of  the  alliaria.  This  herb  appears,  therefore,  to 
differ  from  garlic,  and  agree  with  onions,  in  the  volatility  of  its  adtive 
principles. 

Alliaria,  taken  internally  in  any  conftderable  quantity,  frequently 
excites  a  fweat,  which  is  impregnated  with  its  fmell  ( b )  :  It  ftands 
recommended  as  a  very  powerful  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  as  a  deob- 
ftruent  in  atthmatic  diforders,  and  externally  as  an  antifeptic,  in  gan- 

E  2  grenes 

(£)  Boerhaave,  hiji.  plant.  Lugd.  Bat.  437. 


(«)  Ray,  hij}.  plant.  681. 
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grenes  and  putrid  ulcers.  Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  he  cured  a  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  leg,  arifing  from  a  negleCted  fraCture  and  contufion,  by 
applying  the  leaves  of  alliaria  bruifed  with  wine  (a). 

A  L  L  I  U  M. 

ALLIUM  Pharm .  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Allium  fativum  C.  B~ 
Garlic  :  a  plant  with  long  narrow  grafs-like  leaves ;  among  which 
arifes  a  Angle  {freight  hollow  Ifalk  -f  bearing  on  the  top  a  cluffer  of 
fmall  white  hexapetalous  flowers  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a 
fruit  about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  full  of  dark  coloured  roundifh  feeds  * 
The  roots  are  of  the  bulbous  kind,  of  an  irregularly  roundifh  fhape, 
with  feveral  fibres  at  the  bottom  :  each  root  is  compofed  of  a  number 
of  fmaller  bulbs,  called  cloves  of  garlic,  inclofed  in  one  common 
membranous  coat. — It  is  faid  to  grow  wild  in  Sicily  :  with  us,  it 
is  raifed  in  gardens,  from  feed,  for  culinary  as  well  as  medicinal 
ufes. 

The  roots  of  garlic  have  a  penetrating  highly  acrimonious  taffe, 
and  a  ffrong,  offenfive  diffuiive  fmell.  Applied  to  the  fkin,  they 
inflame  and  often  veficate  the  part.  Taken  internally,  they  feem  to 
extend  their  aCtion,  in  a  fhort  time,  through  the  whole  habit ;  im¬ 
pregnating,  with  their  ffrong  fcent,  not  only  the  breath,  but  the 
urine,  the  milk  of  the  breaff  or  of  the  udder,  the  ferum  which  oozes 
from  fores  or  iflues  {JI),  and  the  fluid  which  perfpires  through  the 
fkin.  The  other  parts  of  the  plant  poffefs  the  fame  qualities,  in  a 
lower  degree. 

Garlic  root  has  been  celebrated,  by  fome  practical  writers,  in  a 
variety  of  diforders 3  and  condemned  by  others,  not  only  as  an  offen¬ 
five,  but  as  a  noxious  drug.  It  is  certain,  that  there  are  many  cafes, 
in  which  it  is  extremely  prejudicial ;  but  that  there  are  many  alfo  in 
which  it  is  of  great  utility.  To  warm  and  ffimulate  the  folids,  at¬ 
tenuate  thick  humours,  and  refill  putrefaction,  feem  to  be  its  primary 
virtues.  Hence,  in  hot  bilious  conffitutions,  where  there  is  already 
a  degree  of  irritation,  where  the  juices  are  thin  and  acrimonious,  or 
the  v-ifcera  or  intelfines  unfound,  it  is  apparently  improper,  and  fel- 
dom  fails  to  produce  headachs,  flatulencies,  thirff,  febrile  heats,  and 
inflammatory  fymp toms  in  various  fhapes.  In  cold  fluggifh  phleg¬ 
matic 


(<j)  Boerhaave,  hijl.  plant.  Lu?d.  Bat.  437. 

( b }  Beivnet,  [ Chrijl .  Benediftus\  tahidorum  theatr,  ex  eve.  29.  82. 
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made  habits,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proves  a  falutary  and  powerful 
corroborant,  expectorant,  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm, 
fudorific.  In  lofs  of  appetite,  and  humoural  afthmas,  where  the  So- 
niach  or  lungs  are  oppreffed  by  vifeid  phlegm,  this  medicine  has 
generally  good  effects.  It  has  likewife  been  found  ferviceable,  as 
a  warm  Srengthener,  in  the  beginning  of  dropfies,  and  for  preventing 
a  new  accumulation  of  water  after  evacuation  :  Sydenham  (a) 
relates,  that  he  has  known  the  dropfy  cured  by  the  ufe  of  garlic 
alone. 

Some  have  held  it  in  great  eSeem  as  an  antidote  againS  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  pefiilential  and  other  putrid  diforders ;  whence  it  received 
the  name  of  theriaca  rufiicorum.  It  is  ufed  alfo  among  the  common 
people,  llightly  boiled  in  milk,  as  an  anthelmintic ;  and  Hoffmann 
looks  upon  it  as  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  that  clafs. 

Garlic  is  fometimes  employed  externally,  in  unguents  and  lotions,  as 
an  antifeptic  and  difeutient }  and  is  frequently  made  an  ingredient  in 
the  Simulating  epithems,  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  in  the  low 
Sage  of  acute  difiempers,  for  railing  the  pulfe  and  relieving  the  head. 
Sydenham  allures  us  (i>),  that  none  of  the  Simulants  operate,  in  this 
intention,  more  powerfully  than  garlic  :  he  obferves,  that  it  fometimes 
occafions  intolerable  pain,  which  may  be  relieved  by  a  cataplafm  of 
bread  and  milk. 

This  root  lofes  in  drying  almoS  nine  parts  in  fifteen  of  its  weight* 
without  buffering  any  confiderable  lofs  of  its  tafie  or  fmell :  hence  fix 
grains,  dry,  may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  fifteen  grains  of  the 
frelh  root. 

The  frelh  root  yields,  upon  exprefiion,  about  one  fourth  its  quantity 
of  a  very  vifeid  glutinous  juice ;  which  fmells  Srongly  of  the  garlic, 
and  in  good  meafure  retains  its  feent  after  being  infpilfated*  by  a  gentle 
warmth,  to  the  confiSence  of  an  extraCt. 

Both  the  frelh  and  the  dry  root  give  out  their  virtue  to  water  by 
warm  infufion.  A  quart  of  water,  poured  boiling  hot  upon  a  pound 
of  the  frelh  root  cut  in  dices,  and  buffered  to  Sand  upon  it  in  a  clofe 
vefiel  for  twelve  hours,  becomes  Srongly  impregnated  with  the  fmell 
and  taSe  of  the  garlic.  This  infufion,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar, 
makes  the  fyrup  of  garlic  of  the  Slops.  Syrupus  ex 

Vinegar  and  honey  excellently  coincide  with  and  improve  this  aliio  Pkarm* 
.medicine,  as  a  detergent  and  deobSruent,  in  diforders  of  the  breaS.  Lonci' 

A  com-* 

(£)  Epijl.  de  ‘variolis  confluent . 


(<3)  Traftat.  de  by  dr  ope-, 
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A  compofition  of  this  kind  is  prepared  by  infufing  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  the  frefh  root  in  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  diffolving  in  the 
drained  liquor,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- bath,  ten  ounces  of  clarified 
honey  :  to  cover  in  fome  degree  the  ill  fmell  of  the  garlic,  a  little 
caraway  and  fweet  fennel  feeds  bruifed,  two  drams  of  each,  are  boiled 
Oyxmel  ex  for  a  diort  time  in  the  vinegar  before  the  garlic  is  put  in. 
a!u ai’b.Lad.  The  garlic  itfelf  is  never  to  be  boiled,  either  with  vinegar  or  with 
watery  liquors ;  the  virtues  of  this  root  redding  in  an  efiential  oil, 
which  exhales  along  with  the  fleam  of  boiling  water,  leaving,  if 
the  decodtion  be  infpiffated,  an  inert  mucilaginous  extradl,  which 
has  very  little  of  the  tafle  and  nothing  of  the  fmell  of  the  garlic. 
The  oil,  obtainable  by  diflillation,  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour  and 
a  thick  ropy  confidence,  in  fmall  quantity  but  of  great  activity,  of 
an  extremely  ftrong  fmell  and  a  f  ery  tafle  :  great  part  of  the  oil  re¬ 
mains  difi'olved  in  the  diflilled  water,  which  is  very  flrongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  tade  and  fcent  of  the  garlic. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  digeded  on  dry  garlic  root,  extradls  its 
virtues  more  readily  and  more  perfectly  than  either  water  or  vinegar. 
With  this  mendruum,  the  adlive  matter  of  the  garlic  does  not  eadly 
exhale  :  the  fpirit  diddled  off  from  the  filtered  tindlure  has  very  little 
tade  or  fmell  of  the  root,  nearly  all  its  virtue  remaining  in  the  in- 
fpiffated  extradl. 

A  L  NU  S. 

ALNTJS  Pbarm.  Par  if.  Alnus  rotundifolia  glutionfa  viridis 

C.  B.  Alder:  a  tall  coniferous  tree,  common  in  watery  places; 
with  very  little  branches;  roundifh,  crenated,  clammy  leaves ;  a  rugged 
blackida  brown  dark ;  and  reddifh  wood. 

Al  l  the  parts  of  the  alder  tree  are  more  or  lefs  adringent  and  bitter. 
The  bark  is  a  drong  dyptic,  and  might,  doubtlefs,  be  applied  to  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  other  fubdances  of  that  clafs,  though  at  prefent 
rarely  or  never  made  ufe  of  medicinally,  unlefs  fometimes  among  the 
common  people  in  fomentations  and  epithems. 

Tournefort  reports  (a),  that  in  the  Alpine  countries,  it  is  cudomary 
to  procure  a  plentiful  fweat,  by  covering  the  patient  all  over  with  bags 
of  alder  leaves  heated ;  and  that  by  repetitions  of  this  operation,  rheu- 
matifms,  and  fciaticas,  are  commonly  cured.  In  this  way  of  applica¬ 
tion. 


(a)  Hiji.  des  plantes  aux  environs  de  Paris. 
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lion,  it  is  apparently  the  heat  and  moiflure,  and  not  any  peculiar  qua- 
lity  of  the  alder  leaves,  that  is  the  medicine. 

ALOE . 

ALOES:  a  bitter,  gummy-refinous,  infpiffated  juice;  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  certain  thick  flefhy  leaved  plants  of  the  fame 
name.  Three  forts  of  it  are  diffinguifhed  in  the  lhops. 

1.  Aloe  Socotorina  Pharm.  Lond.  Aloe  fuccotrina  Ph. 
Edinb.  Socotorine  aloes ;  brought  from  the  ifland  Socotora  in  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean,  wrapt  in  fkins ;  obtained  from  the  aloe  focotrina  angiifi - 
folia  fpinofa  fore  purpureo  Breyn.  This  fort  of  aloes  is  of  a  bright  fur- 
face,  and  in  l'ome  degree  pellucid;  in  the  lump,  of  ayellowilh  red  colour 
with  a  purplifh  call ;  when  reduced  into  powder,  of  a  golden  colour.  It 
is  hard  and  friable  in  the  winter,  fomewhat  pliable  in  the  fummer,  and 
foftens  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its  bitter  taffe  is  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  not  fufficient  to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable  : 
the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant,  and  fomewhat  refembles  that  of 
myrrh. 

2.  Aloe  hepatica  Pharm.  Edinb.  Hepatic,  Barbadoes,  or 
common  aloes  ;  ufually  brought  from  Barbadoes,  the  beft  fort  in, 
large  gourd  fhells,  an  inferior  kind  in  pots,  and  a  hill  worfe  in  calks ; 
extracted  from  the  aloe  C.  B.  Aloe  diofcoridis  &  alio  rum.  Sloan 
jamaic.  This  is  darker  coloured  than  the  foregoing,  and  not  fo  clear, 
or  bright.  It  is  generally  drier  and  more  compact ;  though  fome- 
times,  efpecially  the  calk  fort,  quite  foft  and  clammy.  Its  fmeli 
is  much  flronger  and  mote  difagreeable :  the  taffe  .intenfely  bitter 
and  naufeous,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the. 
focotorine. 

3.  Aloe  caballina.  Caballine  or  horfe  aloes;  prepared,  proba¬ 
bly,  from  the  aloe  guineenfs  caballina  vulgar  i  fimilis  fed  tot  a  maculata- 
Commel.  prcelud.  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  the  feces  of  the  hepa¬ 
tic  ;  the  difference  not  being  in  purity,  but  in  quality.  It  is  eafify 
diflinguifhed  from  both  the  foregoing  by  its  flrong  rank  fmell  :  in 
other  refpedts  it  agrees  pretty  much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is,  net  1111- 
frequently,  fold  in  its  place.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared  fo  pure  and 
bright  as  fcarce  to  be  diffinguifhable  by  the  eye  even  from  the  fcce- 

*  torinm. 
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torine,  but  its  offenfive  fmell  readily  betrays  it;  and  if  this  alf© 
.fhould  be  diffipated  by  art,  its  wanting  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
liner  aloes  will  be  a  fufficient  criterion. 

Aloes  is  a  Simulating  cathartic  bitter.  Taken  in  fufficient  dofes  to 
purge  jeffeCtually,  as  half  a  dram  or  two  fcruples,  it  occafions  com¬ 
monly  a  great  irritation  about  the  anus,  and  fometimes  a  difcharge  of 
blood.  In  fmaller  dofes,  as  ten  or  twelve  grains,  repeated  once  or 
twice  a  day,  it  not  only  unloads  the  firft  paffages,  but  attenuates  and 
diffolves  vifcid  humours  in  the  remoter  parts,  warms  the  habit, 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  promotes  the  menffrual  and  haemorrhoi- 
dal  fluxes  :  its  continued  ufe  renders  the  blood  fenfibly  more  fluid,  as 
appears  on  venefeCtion.  For  a  time,  in  thefe  fmall  dofes,  it  does  not 
aCt  by  ftool ;  but  at  length  it  produces  a  gentle  loofenefs,  of  longer 
continuance  than  that  occafioned  by  moll  other  purgatives  :  hence  its 
utility  in  habitual  coffivenefs.  This  Simulating  cathartic  is  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  perfons  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament  and  fedentary 
life,  to  cacheCtic  indifpofitions,  and  oppreffions  of  the  Somach  by  vif¬ 
cid  crudities  contracted  from  irregularity  ;  in  dry  bilious  habits,  it  is 
often  injurious,  immoderately  heating  the  blood,  or  inflaming  the 
bowels. 

This  bitter  juice  is  accounted  deSruCtive  to  worms,  or  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  which  favours  their  production,  whether  taken  internally,  or  ap¬ 
plied  in  plaSers  to  the  umbilical  region.  It  is  powerfully  antifeptic ; 
and  commonly  made  an  ingredient  in  tinCtures  and  balfams  for  cleanf- 
ing  and  healing  wounds  or  putrid  fores. 

Aloes  confiSs  of  a  refinous  matter,  and  a  large  proportion  of  a  fub- 
Sance  called  gum.  By  boiling  in  water,  in  the  proportion  for  inSance 
of  four  ounces  to  a  quart,  it  nearly  all  diffolves,  except  the  impurities, 
into  a  dark  coloured  liquor;  which  on  Sanding  in  the  cold  for  anight, 
Reftna  aloes  depofites  the  refm  to  the  bottom,  the  gummy  part  continuing  diffolved. 

Pb.  Land.  prom  this  folution  (poured  off  from  the  precipitated  refin,  and,  if  any 
feculencies  appear  in  it,  paffed  through  a  Srainer)  the  gum  may  be  re- 
Gummi  covered  in  a  folid  form  by  evaporation.  The  coarfer  forts  of  aloes  may 
‘t°o-d  Pharm *  he  purified  from  their  feculencies,  without  any  feparation  of  the  gummy  ^ 
and  refinous  parts,  by  draining  the  folution  whilS  hot,  and  fetting  it 
Aloe  lota  Pb.  direCtly  to  evaporate,  without  differing  it  to  fettle. 

The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  contain  more  refin  and  lefs  gum  than 
the  focotorine,  and  this  than  the  caballine.  Twelve  ounces  of  cabal- 
2  line 
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line  aloes  yielded  two  of  refin,  the  fame  quantity  of  focotorine  three, 
of  hepatic  almofl  four :  of  gummy  extract,  the  caballine  yielded  nine 
ounces,  the  focotorine  fomewhat  lefs  than  nine,  the  hepatic  eight.  The 
watery  folution  of  the  gummy  part  of  the  focotorine,  after  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  refin,  appeared  of  a  bright  brown  colour,  with  a  cad:  of 
red ;  that  of  the  caballine,  deep  reddifh  brown ;  of  the  hepatic,  brownifh 
yellow,  without  any  tendency  to  rednefs. 

The  relins  of  all  the  forts,  purified  by  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine,  (for 
in  their  fettling  from  the  watery  decodtion  of  the  aloes,  the  impurities 
of  the  juice  fubfide  along  with  them)  have  little  fmell,  that  obtained 
from  the  focotorine  has  fcarcely  any  perceptible  talfe,  that  of  the  hepa¬ 
tic  a  flight  bitterifh  relifh,  and  that  of  the  caballine  a  little  more  of  the 
aloetic  flavour.  The  gummy  extracts  alfo  are  lefs  difagreeable  than  the 
prude  aloes :  the  extradt  of  the  focotorine  has  very  little  fmell,  and  is  in 
tafte  fcarcely  unpleafant :  that  of  the  hepatic  is  in  fmell  fomewhat 
ftronger,  but  feems  to  be  in  talte  rather  lefs  ungrateful  than  the  extract 
of  the  focotorine  :  the  gum  of  the  caballine  retains  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of  this  kind  of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much 
more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the  extracts  made  from  the  other  two. 

The  purgative  virtue  of  aloes,  contrary  to  that  of  moil  of  the  other 
cathartic  vegetables,  refides  chiefly  in  the  gummy  part ;  the  refin, 
though  taken  in  confiderable  dofes,  whether  divided  by  teftaceous 
powders,  or  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  having  little  or  no  cathartic 
powder.  Socotorine  aloes,  which  contains  more  gum  than  the  hepatic  ; 
purges  more,  and  with  greater  irritation  :  the  former  therefore  is  to 
be  preferred  where  a  ftimulus  is  required,  as  for  promoting  or  ex¬ 
citing  the  menfirual  flux ;  whilfl:  the  latter  is  better  fitted  for  a  com¬ 
mon  purge.  The  vulnerary  and  balfamic  virtues,  on  the  other  hand, 
cefide  principally  in  the  refin ;  and  hence  the  hepatic,  which  is  more 
refinous  than  the  focotorine,  is  found  to  be  more  ferviceable  in  ex¬ 
ternal  applications.  The  caballine  aloes,  on  account  of  its  offenfive 
fmell,  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of,  at  leafl:  under  its  own  name,  either 
internally  or  externally. 

The  purgative  aloetic  gum  diflolves,  not  only  in  watery,  but  likewife 
in  fpirituous  menfirua ;  and  even  more  readily  in  proof  fpirit  and  in  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  than  in  water  or  wine.  When  powdered  aloes  is  ma¬ 
cerated,  or  digefied  in  a  gentle  warmth,  with  water,  with  wine,  or  with 
vinous  fpirits  largely  diluted,  the  powder  foftens,  and  becomes  tenacious, 
and  the  folution  goes  on  exceeding  flowly  :  hence  in  making  tindtures  or 

F  folutions 
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folutions  of  aloes  in  thefe  kinds  of  menftrua,  it  is  of  advantage  to  mix 
with  the  powder  fome  clean  dry  fand,  which  by  keeping  it  divided, 
promotes  the  diffolution.  With  rectified  and  proof  fpirits,  the  aloes 
does  not  cohere,  but  continues  powdery  till  diffolved. 

Aloes  is  fometimes  taken  by  itfelf,  fometimes  mixed  with  fapo- 
naceous  medicines,  warmed  with  aromatics,  acuated  with  pungent 
materials,  combined  with  the  deobftruent  gums,  &c.  Many  of  thefe 
kinds  of  compolitions  have  been  received  as  officinals  :  a  pill,  for 
example,  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes  and  foap,  with  a  proper 
*  pii.  aioeticae  quantity  of  thin  honey  *:  a  powder,  of  eight  parts  of  aloes,  with  two 
harm.  Edtnb.  Qf  caneqa  alba  ^  or  with  one  of  Virginian  fnakeroot  and  one  of 
f'pblmHonJ.  ginger  +  :  a  tincture,  made  by  digefting  five  ounces  of  thefe  pow- 
tPbmrm.Edmb.  ders  in  five  ||  or  fix  pints  of  mountain  wine:  pills  of  four  parts  of 

l p hi',  1* Tend.  a^oes>  two  °f  myrrh,  and  two  §  or  one  -j-  of  faffron,  made  up  with 
«T Pbarm.Edinb.  fyrup  of  faffron  or  of  orange  peel  :  vinous  and  fpirituous  tindtures  of 
§  Pj1-  Rufi  Ph-  the  aloes  with  different  proportions  of  the  myrrh  and  faffron  **,  &c. 
4  pii.  com-  Among  different  aromatic  materials  made  trial  of,  cloves  feemed  the 
r ufi Gp k^Edinb.  belt  adapted  for  alleviating  the  offenfivenefs  of  the  aloes  :  the  com- 
**  Elixir: a  mittee  appointed  by  the  London  college  for  reforming  their  phar- 

propnetatis  .r r  .  /  .  r  ii  n  °  r  •  r 

varia.  macopoeia,  made  choice  or  canella  alba,  on  account  ot  its  not  ren¬ 

dering  the  medicine  fo  hot  as  the  neceffary  quantity  of  the  clove 
itfelf  would  do,  and  yet  having  fo  much  of  the  clove  flavour,  as  to 
cover  the  aloes  in  a  fufficient  degree :  fome  commend  the  cajia 
caryophyllata ,  or  clove  bark,  as  having  more  of  the  clove  flavour,  than 
canella  alba,  and  yet  not  being  very  hot. — Where  volatile  fpirits 
are  to  be  joined,  a  folution  of  the  aloes  in  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac,  or  in  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  with  quicklime,  are 
very  elegant  preparations,  and  require  little  afiiftance  from  aromatics 
to  render  them  fupportable  to  the  palate  ;  the  offenfivenefs  of  the 
aloes  being  greatly  abated  by  the  fpirit,  and  the  pungency  of  the 
fpirit  flieathed  by  the  aloes  :  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  with 
fixt  alkaline  fait  does  not  diffolve  near  fo  much  of  the  aloes  as  the  two 
above  mentioned. 


AL  SINE . 

ALSINE  Eharm.  Edtnb.  Aljine  vulgaris  Jive  morfus  gallince 
morfus  gallince  J.  B.  Chickweed:  a  fmall,  creeping,  juicy 
herb  ;  annual,  common  at  all  times  of  the  year  in  fhady  cultivated 
grounds. 


This 
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This  herb  was  formerly  employed  in  cataplafms  againft  inflammati¬ 
ons;  and  its  exp reffed  juice,  or  decoction,  given  alfo  internally,  as  an 
aperient,  antifcorbutic,  antiphlogiftic,  and  as  a  reftorative,  that  is,  per¬ 
haps,  for  abating  hedtic  beats,  in  atrophies  and  confumptions.  Nor 
do  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it  appear  to  be  wholly  wdthout  foundation : 
experiment  difcovers,  that  it  is  not  deftitute  of  adtive  matter,  though 
this  matter  is  fo  far  divided  and  diluted  in  the  herb,  as  fcarcely  to  ma~ 
nifeft  itfelf  till  feparated  from  the  grolfer  parts. 

The  frefh  leaves  have  an  herbaceous  fomewhat  faline  tafte,  without 
any  remarkable  fmell :  in  diftillation,  with  water  or  with  fpirit,  they 
give  over  nothing.  On  expreffion  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  green 
coloured  turbid  juice ;  which  difficultly  depolites  its  feces  upon  hand¬ 
ing,  but  immediately  parts  with  them  on  being  heated  to  ebullition, 
and  being  now  paffed  through  a  ftrainer,  looks  clear  and  reddifh.  The 
depurated  juice,  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract,  difcovers 
to  the  tafte  a  cool  penetrating  faline  pungency,  which  quickly  goes  off, 
leaving  a  flight  aufterity  in  the  mouth. 

A  LT  H  M  A. 

ALTHJEA  Pharm.  Lond.  Althcea>  bifmalva ,  ibifcus  Pharm. 
E dinb .  Althcea  diofcoridis  &  plinii  C.  B.  Marshmallow:  a 

foft  hoary  plant :  with  oblong  undivided  leaves ;  and  pale  fleffi  co¬ 
loured  monopetalous  flowers,  cut  deeply  into  five  flections,  fet  in  a 
double  cup,  the  outermoft  of  which  is  divided  into  nine  parts,  the  in¬ 
ner  into  five  :  the  fruit  confifts  of  a  number  of  capfules,  fet  in  form  of  a 
flat  difk,  containing  each  a  fingle  feed :  the  roots  are  long  and  fen¬ 
der,  with  feveral  fibres,  of  a  pale  yellowiffi  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
white  within. — It  grows  wild  in  marfhes  and  other  moift  places, 
though  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  near  the  end  of  fummer. 

All  the  parts  of  althaea  abound  with  a  glutinous  juice,  of  fcarcely  any 
fmell  or  particular  tafte.  The  dry  roots,  boiled  in  water,  give  out  near 
half  their  weight  of  gummy  matter;  which,  on  evaporating  the  aqueous 
fluid,  forms  a  flavourlefs,  yellowifh  mucilage.  The  leaves  afford  fcarcely 
one  fourth  their  weight,  and  the  flowers  and  feeds  ftill  lefs  ;  though  the 
two  latter  have  been  looked  upon  by  fome  as  the  moft  mucilaginous,  and 
accordingly  prefcribed  in  lefs  quantity  (a)  than  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

F  2  'Of 

[a)  Geoffroy,  mat.  rned.  iii.  73. 
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Of  all  the  mucilaginous  vegetables,  marlhmallow  Toot  is,  among' 
us,  of  the  molt  general  ufe;  for  obtunding  and  incraflating  acrimo¬ 
nious  thin  fluids,  in  tickling  coughs  from  defluxions  on  the  fauces  and 
lungs,  in  hoarfencfs,  erofions  of  the  flomach  and  inteftines,  difficulty 
and  heat  of  urine  and  for  lubricating  and  relaxing  the  paffages  in- 
nephritic  and  calculous  complaints. 

The  root  is  fometimes  given  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram 
or  two,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  materials  of 
fimilar  intention,  as  gum  tragacanth,  {larch,  &c.  It  is  rather  too' 
bulky,  however,  for  this  form j  and  may,  in  moil  cafes,  be  taken, 
to  better  advantage  in  that  of  an  infufion  or  decodlion,  fweetened  with 
a  little  liquorice :  an  ounce  of  the  dry  root  is  fufficient  for  a  quart  or 
three  pints  of  water,  a  larger  proportion  rendering  the  liquor  dif-' 
agreeably  flimy. — A  fyrup,  made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  the  freflx 
roots  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  half  the  liquor  is  wailed,  preffing  out 
the  decodion,.  and  after  fettling  for  a  night,  boiling  it  down  with  four- 
pounds  of  fine  fugar  till  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  fix  pounds,  is  kept 
in  the  {hops,  and  employed  occaflonally  in  fome  diforders  of  the1 
bread,  and  for  fweetening  emollient  deceptions  in  nephritic  cafes.. 

let-  • 

ALUMEN. 

ALUMEN  Pharm.  Eond.  Alumen  rupeum  Pharm.  EdinE 
Alum  :  a  femitranfparent,  auflere,  dyptic  fait ;  compofed  of  the 
vitriolic  acid,  and  a  certain  earth ;  which  earth  is  either  of  the  pure 
argillaceous  earth,  or  elfe  is  contained,  in  great  quantity,  in  all  the 
argillaceous  foffils  that  have  been  examined. 

The  greateft  quantities  of  this  fait  are  artificially  produced  from 
different  kinds  of  minerals,  whofe  nature  and  compolition  are  little- 
known.  A  blueiffi  flate  found  in  the  hills  near  Scarborough  and  in 
fome  other  parts  of  England  ( a ),  and  a  whitiffi  done  at  Tolfa  near 
Rome  (b),  become  richly  aluminous  by  calcination,  and  a  bituminous 
earth  near  Hall  in  Saxony,  by  expofure  to  the  air:  this  lad,  if  laid  in 
large  heaps,  grows  hot,  like  the  pyritae,  and  at  length  burds  inta 
flame  (<:)_  There  are,  in  Sweden,  ferrugineous  pyritae,  from  which 
alum,  as  well  as  vitriol,  is  obtained  (d)  y  and  mod,  if  not  all,  of  the 

aluminous 

( a )  Coleprefs,  philofoph,  tranfatt.  No.  142. 

(M  Mercatus,  metallothec.  armarium  iii.  cap.  2. 

(f)  Hoffmann,  obfew.  phyjieo-chym.  lib.  iii.  obf.  8. 

{d)  Leopold,  relatio  de  itinere/uo  fuecico,  p.  m.  84,  IS 
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aluminous  Elates,  participate  alfo  largely  of  vitriol  :  it  is  probable  that 
in  all  the  matrices  of  this  fait,  the  part,  which  becomes  alum,, 
differs  from  that  which  in  the  p'yritsfc  becomes  vitriol,  only  in  the 
former  having  an  argillaceous  earth  in  the  place  of  the  metallic  calx 
of  the  latter. 

The  alum,  produced  in  the  mineral,  fometimes  fhoots  upon  the  fur-- 
face  into  fibrous  efHorefcences,  called  by  the  ancients,  from  their  form, 
alumen  plumofum ;  though  later  times  have  applied  that  name  to  a  .fub- 
ftance  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  fait  is  extracted  from  the  earthy 
matter  by  elixation  with  water ;  and  afterwards  brought  to  a  cryftal- 
line  form,  by  evaporating  the  folution  to  a  proper  pitch,  and  then  let¬ 
ting  it  to  ihoot,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  alkaline  lye  or  putrefied- 
urine,  without  which  the  cryftallization  does  not  fucceed.  Even  when, 
the  pure  earth,  feparated  from  alum,  is  rediffolved  in  the  vitriolic  acid, 
the  folution  does  not  eafily  flioot  into  perfect  cryftals,  till  foine  alka¬ 
line  fait,  fixt  or  volatile,  is  added ;  this  acid  feeming  not  to  fully  fatiate 
itfelf  with  the  aluminous  earth,  and  the  unfatiated  part  preventing  the 
cryftallization  of  the  reft  (<?).  The  alkaline  liquor  is  to  be  dropt  in 
by  degrees,  till  a  white  precipitation  begins  to  appear;  a  mark,  that 
all  the  redundant  acid  is  now  faturated,  and  that  a  further  addition 
would  decompofe  more  and  more,  proportionably  to  its  quantity,  of 
the  alum  itfelf. 

The  Englifti  alum  is  colourlefs,  and  commonly  in  large  maffes 
into  which  it  is  formed,  by  melting  the  cryftals  over  the  fire,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  water,  and  pouring  the  fluid  matter  into  wooden 
tubs,  in  which  it  concretes  and  aflumes  the  figure  of  the  veflel :  the 
Roman  is  of  a  reddifh  hue,  and  in  fmaller  cryftallized  mafles.  The 
name  roch  or  rock  alum  is  applied  among  us  to  the  Englifh,  on  account 
of  the  hardnefs  and  fize  of  its  mafles ;  and  by  foreign  writers  to  the 
Roman,  on  account  of  the  hard  ftone  or  rock  from  which  it  is  ex¬ 
tracted.  The  Roman  is  thought  to  be  fomewhat  lefs  ftyptic  and  lefs 
naufeous  than  the  Englifh,  and  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  for  its> 
bafls  a  fomewhat  different  kind  of  earth. 

Alum-  is  a  ftrong  aftringent ;  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fubftances  of 
that  clafs.  It  is  in  common  ufe  for  external  purpofes  ;  againft  relaxations 
of  the  uvula ;  in  gargarifms  for  fpongy  fcorbutic  gums ;  in  epithems 
and  collyria  for  inflammations  and  defluxions  of  the  eyes,  &?.  In  this 
i  laft. 

(«)  Marggraf,  mtm,  de  Vacad,  des  feienc.  de,  Berlin,  ami,  1754. 
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lad  Intention,  we  have  fcarcely  any  application  more  efledtual  than  the 
coagulum  recommended  by  Riverius,  made  by  agitating  the  white  of 
an  egg  with  a  lump  of  alum,  till  it  aquires  the  confidence  of  an  un¬ 
guent,  which  is  to  be  fpread  on  tow,  and  applied  warm  to  the  eyes  at 
bed-time ;  propeV  evacuations,  if  the  inflammation  is  conflderable, 
being  premifed. 

Internally,  it  is  given  in  fmall  dofes,  of  half  a  grain  or  lefs,  as  a 
mild  corroborant;  and  in  larger  ones,  as  ten,  fifteen,  and  fometimes 
twenty  grains,  for  redraining  immoderate  haemorrhagies.  Thefe  large 
dofes  are  never  advifable,  but  in  profufe  and  threatening  evacuations  ; 
as  they  are  apt  to  naufeate  the  Aomach,  occafion  gripes,  and  leave 
obdinate  condipations  of  the  bowels.  The  fird  dofe  or  two  fometimes 
purge  a  little. 

It  has  been  cudomary  to  mix  alum,  for  internal  ufe,  with  an 
equal  *  or  with  half  “f*  its  quantity  of  dragons  blood ;  which  ferves  to 
difguife  the  alum,  and  render  it,  efpecially  when  the  mixture  is  made 
by  melting  them  together  more  flow  of  folution  in  the  Aomach, 
in  confequence  of  which  it  fits  eafier  and  may  be  given  with  lefs 
inconvenience  in  conflderable  dofes  :  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  addition  of  dragons  blood  to  alum.  Dr.  Thompfon, 
in  the  medical  eflays  publifhed  by  a  fociety  at  Edinburgh,  gives  an 
account  of  the  good  effedts  of  this  compound  in  uterine  hasmorrha- 
gies ;  and  afliires  us,  that  he  had  never  found  any  medicine  fo  much 
to  be  depended  on,  whether  for  correcting  the  too  frequent  re¬ 
turn  of  the  menfes  or  their  too  great  abundance,  for  dooping  the 
floodings  which  v/omen  with  child  are  fubjedt  to,  or  moderating 
the  flow  of  the  lochia.  In  violent  bleedings,  he  gave  half  a  dram, 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  two,  every  half  hour ;  and  feldom 
failed  to  fupprefs  the  difcharge  before  three  or  four  drams  had  been 
taken.  The  fuccefs  of  this  medicine  in  thefe  diforders  induced  him 
to  prefcribe  it  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  in  this  alfo  it  had  excellent 
effects. 

Alum  diflblves  in  twelve  times  its  weight  or  lefs  of  water  :  on  fet- 
ting  the  folution  to  exhale  flowly  in  a  moderate  warm  air,  the  fait  con¬ 
cretes  into  crydals  of  eight  or  more  triangular  fldes.  The  folution 
changes  the  colour  of  the  blue  flowers  of  plants,  or  their  juices,  to  a 
red  or  purple,  as  acids  do ;  and  like  them  alfo,  it  coagulates  milk  and 
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of  cows  milk  with  two  drams  of  powdered  alum,  is  fometimes  given  Serum  ak¬ 
in  uterine  hsmorrhagies,  and  recommended  alfo  in  the  diabetes  (a),  ®  Fh 
in  dofes  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  This  liquor, 
like  other  aluminous  folutions,  is  not  a  little  ungrateful :  nor  does  this 
method  of  obtaining  the  folution  admit  of  fo  much  precifion,  as 
could  be  wifhed  for  in  a  medicine  of  fuch  efficacy  in  regard  to  the 
dofe;  a  confiderable  part  of  the  alum  being  retained  in  the  curd,  which 
tafles  rather  more  flrongly  aluminous  than  the  whey.  The  whey  may 
be  made  more  elegant  by  a  proper  addition  of  fugar,  and  of  dried  red 
rofe  buds. 

This  fait,  expofed  to  the  fire,  eafily  liquefies,  bubbles  up  in  bliflers, 
emits  watery  vapours  amounting  to  about  one  fixth  of  its  weight,  and 
then  turns  to  a  light  fpongy  unfufible  mafs,  which  feems  on  tailing  to  Alumen 
be  almoft  infipid,  but  gradually  diflolving  in  the  mouth,  difcovers  at  phar' 
length  the  fame  tafle  as  the  alum  at  firfl.  This  dried,  or  burnt  alum, 
as  it  is  called,  is  fometimes  employed  for  drying  foul  ulcers,  and  con- 
fuming  proud  fiefh,  which  it  does  with  great  mildnefs,  but  it  is  faid 
to  have  an  inconvenience  of  leaving  a  hardnefs  upon  the  part. 

The  burnt  alum,  urged  with  a  ftronger  fire,  gives  out  an  acid  fpirit 
exactly  fimilar  to  that  obtained  by  the  fame  means  from  vitriol  the 
matter  which  remains,  if  the  fire  has  been  fufiiciently  intenfe  and 
long  continued,  is  the  pure  earth  of  the  alum,  white,  light,  and  infi¬ 
pid.  If  any  of  the  alum  flill  retains  its  acid,  which  a  confiderable 
part  commonly  does  though  a  pretty  flrong  fire  hath  been  continued  for 
fome  days,  this  part  may  be  extracted,  by  boiling  in  water,  from  the 
pure  indifibluble  earth. 

The  earth  of  alum  may  be  feparated  alfo  by  difiblving  the  alum  in 
water,  and  adding  a  folution  of  any  pure  alkaline  fait,  or  rather  a 
volatile  fpirit :  the  liquor  grows  inflantly  milky  on  this  addition ;  and 
on  handing  for  a  little  time  the  aluminous  earth  falls  to  the  bottom, 
its  acid  being  abforbed  by  the  alkali.  This  earth,  freed  from  the 
faline  matter  by  repeated  ablutions  with  boiling  water,  dififolves  rea¬ 
dily  in  all  acids  :  folutions  of  it  in  the  nitrous  and  marine  are 
more  flyptic,  and  more  naufeous  than  alum  itfelf :  folutions  of  it  in 
vegetable  acids,  though  flrongly  flyptic,  are  of  a  milder  and  lefs  un¬ 
grateful  kind,  and  promife  to  be,  in  many  cafes,  medicines  of  no 
fmall  utility, 

'  .  .  4 

(«)  Mead,  monita  precept  a  med.  p.  165. 
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A  MB  RA  G  R  I S  EA. 

A  M B  RA  G  R I S  EA  Pbarm .  E dinb .  Sue c mum  grifeum ,  Sue- 

churn  cinereum,  Ambarum.  Ambergris:  a  marine  bitumen  ; 
yery  light,  fo  as  to  fwim  both  in  water  and  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
growing  loft  in  a  gentle  warmth ;  when  warmed,  of  a  fragrant  fmell ; 
loluble  in  boiling  fpirit  of  wine,  from  which,  if  the  faturated  folution 
be  fet  in  a  very  cold  place,  or  if  a  part  of  the  menftruum  be  exhaled, 
a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  ambergris  concretes  into  a  whitilh 
undtuous  fubhance. 

The  greateh  quantities  of  ambergris  are  met  with  in  the  Indian 
ocean  :  pieces  have  likewife  been  now  and  then  difeovered  in  our  own 

[a)  and  other  northern  feas.  It  is  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  the 
fea,  or  adhering  to  rocks,  or  thrown  out  upon  the  Ihores,  and  fometimes 
in  the  homachs  of  large  filhes.  It  is  ufually  in  fmall  maffes,  though 
there  are  accounts  of  very  large  ones,  weighing  more  than  an  hundred 

(b)  pounds,  opake,  rugged,  of  a  greyifla  or  alh  colour  intermingled 
with  yellowifh  and  blackilh  fpecks  or  veins,  of  a  loofe  texture,  friable 
in  a  certain  degree  like  wax,  breaking  rough  and  uneven,  and  fre¬ 
quently  containing  pieces  of  Ihells  and  other  like  matters.  It  is  faid  to 
be  at  firh  foft ;  and  when  found  in  this  hate,  to  be  often  adulterated 
by  incorporating  different  fubhances  with  it 3  an  abufe  which  may 
in  good  meafure  be  dihinguilhed  by  the  appearance  and  texture  of 
the  mafs,  and  with  more  certainty  by  its  differences  from  true  amber-- 
gris  in  folubility,  volatility,  and  fmell. 

Ambergris  has  fcarcely  any  particular  tahe ;  and  very  little  fmell, 
tmlefs  heated,  or  much  handled ;  in  which  circumhances,  its  fmell 
is  very  fragrant,  and  to  moh  people  agreeable:  fet  on  fire,  it  fmells 
like  burning  amber.  It  foftens  betwixt  the  fingers,  melts  in  a  fmall 
degree  of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  in  a  hrong  one  proves 
almoh  totally  volatile.  Dihilled,  it  yields  an  aqueous  phlegm,  a 
brown  coloured  acidulous  fpirit,  a  deeper  coloured  oil,  at  length  a 
thick  balfam,  and  fometimes  a  fmall  portion  of  a  concrete  fait.  The 
fpirit,  oil,  balfam,  and  fait,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  obtained  by  the 
fame  treatment  from  another :  except  that  the  oil  is  of  a  more  grate¬ 
ful  fmell. 

It 

(a)  Charleton,  de  animal,  append,  de  fojjllib. 

{A)  Chevalier,  defer  ip  t  ion  de  la  piece  d'ambregris ,  l£c,  pefant  182  litres. 
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It  diffolves  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  altnoft  totally,  .but  fparingly,  and 
not  without  the  abidance  of  a  boiling  heat.  Neumann  obferves,  that 
pure  fpirit  may  be  made  to  take  up  about  one  twelfth  its  own  weight 
of  the  ambergris :  that  fpirits  impregnated  with  a  little  effential  oil, 
whether  by  the  addition  of  the  oil  itfelf,  or  by  difTillation  from  oily 
vegetables,  diffolve  it  more  readily  than  pure  fpirit :  that  fpirits  drawn 
over  from  fixt  alkaline  falts,  extract  a  deeper  tindlure,  but  diffolve  no 
more,  than  thofe  which  have  been  rectified  without  that  addition  : 
and  that  the  dulcified  acid  and  alkaline  fpirits  have  very  little  effect  on 
it. 

Ambergris  is,  in  general,  one  of  the  mod;  agreeable  of  the  perfumes, 
and  the  lead:  apt  to  diforder  weak  conffitutions,  or  fuch  as  are  liable 
to  be  offended  by  fubffances  of  that  clafs.  Taken  internally,  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple,  it  is  accounted  a  high  cordial,  cor¬ 
roborant,  and  antifpafmodic  ;  in  which  light  it  is  prefcribed  by  Riverius 
in  hypochondriacal  affedlions.  A  folution  of  it  made  in  a  very  highly 
redtified  fpirit  diftilled  from  rofes,  is  recommended  by  Hoffmann,  in 
his  phyfico-chemical  obfervations,  as  one  of  the  moil;  efredlual  cor¬ 
roborants  of  the  nervous  fyffcem.  The  orientals  are  faid  to  look  upon 
it  as  an  aphrodifiac,  and  fuppofe  that  the  frequent  ufe  of  it  contributes 
to  longevity. 

The  faculty  of  Paris  diredls  a  tindlure  to  be  drawn,  by  digeding  Tina,  feu 
two  fcruples  of  ambergris  in  two  ounces  of  a  high  redtified  fpirit  im-  efi'entia  am- 
pregnated  with  rofes.  They  have  alfo  a  compound  tindlure  made  from  mrm' 
the  fame  quantity  of  ambergris,  with  half  as  much  mulk,  ten  grains 
of  civet,  fix  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  four  drops  of  oil  of  rho¬ 
dium,  digeffed  together  in  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  fpirit  impregnated 
with  rofes  and  orange  flowers.  This  compound  tindlure  is  a  very  high  Tina,  feu 
perfume :  a  few  drops  of  it  give  a  fine  fcent  to  a  large  proportion  of effentia  regia 
inodorous  matters.  It  is  ufed  alfo  for  heightening  the  natural  odours  p>;a,m'Pa>iJ- 
of  other  bodies,  as  aromatic  waters,  fpirits,  &c.  the  principal  fecret, 
for  this  purpofe,  confifts  in  adding  the  perfume  fo  fparingly,  that  while 
at  heightens  and  improves  the  fmell  of  the  fubftance  it  is  joined  to,  it 
may  not  betray  its  own.  The  moll  advantageous  way  of  preparing 
thefe  kinds  of  tindlures,  in  regard  to  the  ambergris,  appears  to  be,  to 
make  the  fpirit  boil  or  fimmer  with  it  firff,  that  this  ingredient  may 
be  completely  diffolved  before  the  more  foluble  ones  are  added.  The 
vapour,  which  exhales  during  the  codtion,  caught  and  condenfed  in 
proper  veffels,  has  little  flavour  of  the  ambergris :  water,  diddled  from 
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it  in  the  fame  manner,  proves  confiderably  impregnated  with  its  fra¬ 
grance. 

A  MM  I. 

AMMI.  Bishopsweed:  an  umbelliferous  plant ;  producing  fmall 
oblong  feeds  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  and  furrowed  on  the  other.  The 
upper  leaves  are  finely  divided ;  the  lower  narrow,  indented,  fet  in 
pairs  along  a  middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end. 

1 .  Am  mi  verum  Pharm.  Edinb.  Ammi  alterum  femine  apii  C.  B . 
Ammi  odore  origani  J.  Br  True  bifhopfweed  ;  with  reddifh  brown 
feeds  :  a  native  of  Egypt,  from  whence  the  feeds  are  fometimes,  though 
rarely,  brought  to  us. 

The  feeds  of  the  true  ammi,  when  in  perfection,  are  an  elegant  aro¬ 
matic  carminative;  of  a  warm  pungent  tarte,  and  a  pleafant  lfinell  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  origanum.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  a  yellowifh  efiential  oil,  containing  their  whole 
fmell  and  flavour  :  the  remaining  decoCtion,  thus  diverted  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  part  of  the  feed,  is  unpleafantly  bitterifh.  Spirit  of  wine  ap¬ 
pears  alfo  to  carry  off,  in  its  exhalation,  the  odorous  principle  of  the 
ammi ;  an  extract  made  by  this  menftruum,  though  very  warm 
and  pungent,  and  feeming  to  contain  the  whole  tarte  of  the  feeds, 
having  little  or  nothing  of  their  fpecific  fmell. 

2.  Ammi  Pharm.  Lond .  Ammi  majus  C.  B .  Ammi  vulgar e 

majus  batiorihus  foliis  femine  minus  odor  at  o  J.  B.  Common  bifhopf- 
weed  ;  with  larger  and  paler  feeds  :  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  propagating  itfelf  plentifully  in  our  gardens  by  the  feeds 
which  fall  in  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tarte  than 
thofe  of  the  preceding ;  nor  does  their  flavour  at  all  refemble  that  of 
origanum.  The  feveral  preparations  of  them  are  proportionably  dif¬ 
ferent  :  the  efiential  oil,  and  the  fpirituous  extract,  are  both  lefs 
grateful  and  lefs  pungent. 

AMMONIAC  U  M. 

GUM  MI  AMMONIACUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Gum 
ammoniacum  :  a  concrete  gummy-refinous  juice;  brought  from 
the  Eart  Indies;  generally  in  large  mafles,  compofed  of  little  lumps 
4  or 
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or  tsars,  of  a  milky  whitenefs :  the  external  parts  of  the  mafs  are 
commonly  yellowiffi  or  brownhh,  and  the  white  tears  change  to  the 
fame  colour  on  being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air.  Of  the  plant, 
from  which  it  is  extracted,  we  have  no  further  knowledge,  than  what 
is  learnt  from  the  feeds  found  among  the  tears ;  which  refemble  thofe 
of  dill,  except  that  they  are  larger,  and  apparently  belong  to  a  plant 
of  the  umbelliferous  kind. 

Am mon i ac um  has  a  drong  fmell,  like  that  of  galbanum,  but  lefs 
ungrateful,  and  a  naufeous  fweetifh  tade  which  is  followed  by  a  bitter 
one.  Its  principal  virtue  is  that  of  refolving  obftruCtions ;  in  which 
intention,  it  is  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  adhmas  and  difficulty  of  ex¬ 
pectoration,  in  menftrual  fuppreffions,  and  cacheCtic  indifpofitions. 

In  obdruCtions  of  the  bread,  it  is  accounted  the  mod  effectual  of  the 
aperient  gums :  in  hyderic  cafes,  fome  of  the  others  are  preferred  or 
joined  to  it,  on  account,  chiefly,  of  their  more  powerful  fmell.  It 
is  mod  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  pills  :  the  dofe  is  a  fcruple 
or  half  a  dram,  every  night  or  oftener ;  in  larger  dofes,  as  a  dram, 
it  generally  loofens  the  belly.  Applied  externally,  it  is  fuppofed  to 
difcufs  hard  indolent  tumours. 

It  is  purified  from  the  feeds,  fmall  dones,  &c.  commonly  inter-  Gummi  am- 
mixed  among  the  tears,  by  foftening  or  diflolving  it  in  a  little  boiling 
water,  preffing  it,  whild  hot,  through  a  drainer,  and  then  infpiflat-  Lend. 
ing  it  to  its  former  confidence.  For  internal  ufe,  the  larger  and  finer 
tears,  unpurified,  are  preferable  to  the  common  drained  gum ;  for  un- 
lefs  the  procefs  be  very  Ikilfully  managed,  it  lofes  in  the  purification 
great  part  of  its  fmell,  and  not  a  little  of  its  tade.  In  the  drops,  a 
compofition  of  much  inferiour  virtues  has  been  often  fold  in  the  room 
of  drained  ammoniacum. 

Ammoniacum,  triturated  with  water,  diffolves  into  an  emulfion  or 
milky  liquor,  and  in  this  form  aCts  rather  more  effectually  than  in  Lac  am  mo¬ 
th  e  folid  one  of  a  pill.  Simple  penny-royal  water  is  commonly  im-  Fhar' 
ployed  for  this  purpofe,  in  fuch  proportion,  that  four  fpoonfuls  (that 
is,  two  ounces)  of  the  emulfion  contain  thirty  grains  of  the  ammo¬ 
niacum.  Some  have  diffolved  it  in  vinegar  of  fquills,  and  thus 
obtained  an  expectorant  undoubtedly  powerful,  though  more  unpa¬ 
latable. 

If  the  milky  folutions  are  kept  fome  time,  they  depofite  a  eonfider- 
able  quantity  of  refinous  matter,  and  become  clear.  Infpiffated,  they 
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yield  an  extradt,  of  no  fmell,  and  of  only  a  weak  bitterifh  tafte.  In 
dillillation,  no  effential  oil  is  obtained,  and  the  diftilled  water  is  but 
flightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  ammoniacum.  In  this 
refpedt,  ammoniacum  differs  remarkably  from  moft  of  the  other 
deobftruent  gums,  as  afafetida,  galbanum,  and  fagapenum,  which 
afford  not  only  a  ftrong  diftilled  water,  but  an  adtual  oil  containing 
the  concentrated  flavour  of  the  gums. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves  near  one  half  of  ammoniacum 
into  a  tranfparent  reddilh  yellow  liquor,  which  taftes  ftrongly  of  the 
drug  :  the  undiffolved  mucilaginous  matter  is  nearly  inlipid.  On 
diftilling  the  filtered  tindlure  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  fpirit  which  comes 
over  has  hardly  any  flavour  of  the  ammoniacum  :  neverthelefs  the  re¬ 
maining  extract  proves  weaker,  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  than  the  juice 
in  fubftance. 

AMO  MUM  FERUM. 

AMOMU M  Pharm.  P'arif.  Arnomum  racemofum  C.  B. 
Elettari  primam  Hort.  malabar .  True  amomum:  a  duller  of 

round  fruits,  or  feed  veffels,  of  an  oriental  plant-  Each  fruit  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  middling  grape  ;  and  contains,  under  a  membranous  cover, 
a  number  of  fmall  rough  angular  feeds,  of  a  blackifti  brown  colour  on 
theoutftde,  and  whitilh  within  :  the  feeds  are  lodged  in  three  diftindt 
cells,  and  thofe  in  each  cell  joined  clofely  together,,  fo  that  the  fruit, 
on  being  opened,  appears  to  contain:  three  feeds.  Ten  or  twelve 
of  thefe  caplules  Hand  together,  without  pedicles,  upon  a  woody  ftalk. 
about  an  inch  long  :  each  Angle  capfule  is  furrounded  with  fix  leaves 
fet  in  form  of  a  liar;  and  the  part  of  the  ftalk,  void  of  fruit,  is 
clothed  with  leafy  fcales. — Of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  we  have 
no  certain  account. 

The  feeds  of  amomum  are  a  ftrong  and  grateful  aromatic;  of  a 
quick  penetrating  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  lavender,, 
but  more  agreeable;  and  of  a  very  waim  pungent  tafte,  approaching 
to  that  of  camphor.  They  are  laid  to  yield  in  dillillation  a  large 
portion  of  a  fubtile  eflential  oil.  The  hulks  have  the  fame  kind  of 
flavour,  in  a  lower  degree. — Thefe  feeds  have  long  been  aftranger  to 
this  country.  They  are  diredted  as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca,  in 
which  they  have  been  commonly  fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  the 
amomum  vulgar e  ;  and  the  London  college,  under  the  name  amomum , 
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have  now  allowed  either  the  verum  or  vulgare  to  be  taken  indifferently. 
The  college  of  Edinburgh,  while  they  retained  that  compofition, 
employed  cloves  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  amomum. 

A  MO  MUM  VULGARE. 

AMO  MUM  FUL  GAR  E,  Sifon,  Pharm .  Edinb.  Sifon 
quod  amomum  officials  nojiris  C.  B .  Bastard  stone  parsley:  an 

umbelliferous  plant;  very  much  branched  ;  with  a  firm  ftalk  higher  than 
the  branches;  deep  green,  winged,  ferrated,  parfnep-like  leaves;  up¬ 
right  umbels;  and  fmall,  narrow,  oblong,  ffriated,  dark  brownifh 
feeds,  flat  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  under  moiff  hedges  and  by  the  fides  of  ditches,  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  ripens  its  feeds  in  Auguft, 

The  feeds  of  the  amomum  vulgar e  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell  and 
a  mild  warm  aromatic  taffe.  They  have  beenfometimes  given  as  carmi¬ 
natives  and  diuretics,  like  the  other  warm  feeds,  and  ufually  fubftitut- 
ed  in  the  fhops  for  thofe  of  the  amomum  verum,  from  which,  however, 
are  very  confiderably  different,  in  quality  as  well  as  in  appearance  : 
are  not  near  fo  hot  or  pungent,  nor  is  their  flavour  of  the  fame 

Thefeffeeds,  infufed  in  water,  give  out  very  little  of  their  virtue  : 
by  boiling,  their  flavour  is  foon  diflipated,  and  the  liquor  becomes 
difagreeably  bitterifh  :  in  diftillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  final! 
portion  of  a  yellowifli  effential  oil,  which  taffes  and  fmells  ffrongly 
and  agreeably  of  the  feeds. 

Rectified  fpirit  readily  extracts  their  virtue,  and  what  is  pretty  An¬ 
gular,  gains  from  them  a  green  tindture  :  the  fpirit,  drawn  off  by  dif¬ 
tillation  from  the  filtered  liquor,  brings  over  with  it  nothing  confider- 
able  of  the  flavour  of  the  feeds  :  the  remaining  extract  tallies  ffrongly 
and  fmells  lightly  of  the  amomum,  and  proves  a  moderately  warm, 
bitterifh,  not  ungrateful  aromatic. 

AMYGDALA . 

ALMOND  :  an  oblong,  flattifh,  white  kernel,  covered  with  a 
thin  brownifh  fkin  :  produced  by  a  tree  which  refembles  the  peach 
in  its  leaves  and  flowers,  but  differs  in  the  fruit;  the  ffone  being 
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covered  with  a  dry  tougli  matter,  of  a  difagreeable  tade ;  and  the 
died,  though  wrinkled  and  cavernulous,  yet  not  rugged. 

The  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  cultivated  in  great 
plenty  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  now  likewife 
naturalized  to  our  own  climate,  in  which  it  produces  fruit  not 
inferiour  to  that  which  we  receive  from  abroad.  It  flowers  earlier  in 
the  fpring  than  mod  other  trees,  though  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  till 
autumn. 

There  are  two  forts  of  almonds,  one  of  a  foft  fweetidi  tade,  the 
other  bitter.  The  eye  didinguifhes  no  difference  betwixt  the  trees 
which  yield  the  fweet  and  the  bitter  fort,  nor  between  the  kernels 
themfelves.  It  is  faid,  that  the  fame  trees,  wdiich  in  a  wild  date 
bore  bitter  almonds,  have,  when  cultivated,  afforded  the  fweet  kind ; 
and  that  the  fweet,  from  want  of  culture,  have  degenerated  into  bit¬ 
ter.  The  almonds  we  receive  from  Barbary,  where  the  tree  is  indi¬ 
genous,  are  bitter  ;  whild  thofe  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  where  it 
is  cultivated,  are  in  general  fweet. 

Great  care  is  requifite  in  the  choice  of  thefe  kernels,  particularly 
the  fweet  fort ;  as  they  are  very  apt  to  become  rancid  in  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  an  infedl,  which  eats  out  the  internal  part, 
leaving  the  almond  to  appearance  entire. 

i.  Amygdalae  dulces  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Sweet  almonds. 

Thefe  are,  for  mod  purpofes,  blanched,  or  freed  from  the  outer 
thin  acrid  Ikin,  by  deeping  them  in  hot  water  till  it  is  foftened 
fufficiently  to  be  peeled  off. 

Sweet  almonds,  ufed  in  food,  are  difficult  of  digedion,  and  afford 
very  little  nourifhment,  unlefs  extremely  well  comminuted.  As  me¬ 
dicines,  they  contribute,  on  account  of  their  foft  undtuous  quality,  to 
blunt  acrimonious  humours  in  the  fird  paffages,  and  thus,  fometimes, 
give  prefent  relief  in  heart-burns  and  other  like  complaints. 

On  expreflion,  they  yield  a  large  quantity,  near  half  their  own 
weight,  of  oil  :  which,  though  it  has  no  particular  tade  or  flavour, 
is  fomewhat  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  than  oil  olive,  or  mod  of 
the  other  common  expreffed  oils  ;  and  hence  is  employed  medicinally, 
for  internal  ufes  in  preference  to  thofe  oils;  for  obtunding  acrid  juices, 
and  foftening  and  relaxing  the  folids ;  in  tickling  coughs,  hoarfenefs, 
codivenefs,  nephritic  pains,  &c. 
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On  boiling  almonds  in  water,  a  part  of  their  oil  feparates  and 
is  gradually  collected  on  the  furface  :  in  digehion  with  redtified  fpirit, 
no  reparation  was  obferved.  Very  little  of  the  almond  is  difl'olved 
either  by  fpirit  or  by  water;  the  decodtions,  made  in  both  menhrua, 
leaving,  on  evaporation,  only  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fomewhat  undtuous 
fweetifh  matter. 

On  triturating  the  almond  with  water,  the  oil  unites  with  the 
aqueous  fluid,  by  the  mediation  of  the  mucilaginous  and  farinaceous 
matter  of  the  kernel,  into  an  emulflon  or  milky  liquor  :  a  fmall 
quantity  of  powdery  matter  remaining  undiflolved :  almonds  that 
have  undergone  the  hrongeh  adtion  of  the  prefs,  retain  frill  fo  much 
of  their  oil,  as  to  communicate  a  milky  hue  to  water. 

Thefe  liquors  participate  of  the  emollient  virtues  of  the  oil,  and 
hence  are  prefcribed  in  the  fame  intentions  as  the  oil  itfelf;  particu¬ 
larly  in  heat  of  urine  and  hranguries,  whether  arifmg  from  a  fpon- 
taneous  acrimony  of  the  humours,  or  the  operation  of  cantharides  or 
other  irritating  medicines.  They  are  given  alfo  as  diluents  in  acute 
difeafes ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  for  fupplying,  in  fome  degree,  the  place 
of  animal  milk,  with  which  they  have  a  great  analogy. 

An  ounce  of  almonds  forms  an  emullion  of  a  due  conflflence  with 
a  quart  of  water ;  which  is  to  be  gradually  poured  on,  after  the 
almonds  have  been  firh  thoroughly  pounded.  A  little  fugar  or  other 
grateful  materials  are  commonly  added,  the  palatablenefs  of  the  liquor 
being  a  point  of  fome  importance,  as  it  is  in  all  cafes  intended  to 
be  drank  plentifully.  For  moft  of  the  intentions,  in  which  emul- 
flons  are  generally  given,  gum  arabic  is  an  ufeful  addition  :  if  the 
water  is  heated,  to  hahen  the  folution  of  the  gum,  it  muft  hand  till 
grown  cold  before  it  is  poured  on  the  almonds,  otherwife  the  emulflon 
will  be  imperfedt.  , 

The  pure  oil  of  almonds,  expofed  for  a  few  days,  to  a  heat  equal 
to  that  of  the  human  body,  becomes  rancid  and  acrimonious.  Emul¬ 
flons,  on  the  other  hand,  on  handing  for  fome  hours,  throw  up  a 
white  cream  to  the  furface,  and  the  whey-like  liquor  underneath 
grows,  not  rancid,  but  four.  Hence  fome  afcribe  to  emulflons  an 
advantage,  in  inflammatory  dihempers,  above  the  pure  oil,  of  not 
being  fubjedt  to  become  acrid  and  irritating  by  the  heat  of  the  body, 
but  tending  rather  to  a  hate  in  which  they  may  contribute  to  abate 
inflammation.  Acids,  mixed  with  emulflons,  promote  the  feparation 
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communis. 
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of  the  oily  and  ferous  parts,  producing  immediately  a  thick  curd, 
nearly  after  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  in  animal  milk. 

The  pure  oil,  triturated  with  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic, 
forms  a  more  permanent  emuliion ;  from  which  the  oil  does  not 
feparate  on  Handing  for  fome  days,  nor  on  the  addition  of  acids ; 
though  it  is  fpeedily  difengaged  by  alkalies  both  fixt  and  volatile.  One 
part  of  gum,  made  into  a  mucilage  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
is  fufficient  for  four  parts  of  the  oil.  The  white  or  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  a  mixture  of  fyrup  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  volatile  fpirit,  render 
the  oil  alfo  foluble  in  water,  but  lefs  perfectly. 

Sweet  almonds  are  an  ufeful  intermedium  for  uniting  with  water 
fubflances  which  of  themfelves  are  not  mifcible  with  it.  Camphor, 
and  the  purgative  and  other  refins,  whether  native  or  prepared  by  art, 
triturated  with  about  fix  times  their  quantity  of  almonds,  diffolve 
along  with  them  in  water  into  a  milky  liquor,  and  are  thus  excellently 
fitted  for  being  taken  in  a  liquid  form. 


2.  Amygdalae  amaras  P/j.  Lond.  &  Edmb.  Bitter  almonds. 
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Bitter  almonds  agree  with  the  fweet  in  yielding  a  large  quantity 
of  oil,  and  in  being  mifcible  with  water  into  an  emuliion.  The  oil 
has  no  perceptible  bitternefs,  and  is  not  in  any  refpedt  diflinguifhable 
from  that  of  the  fweet  almonds  :  the  college  allow,  for  medicinal 
ufe,  the  oil  of  either  fort  to  be  taken  indifferently.  The  matter 
remaining  after  the  expreffion  of  the  oil,  retains  all  the  bitternefs,  and 
tafles  much  flronger  than  the  almond  did  at  firft. 

Great  part  of  the  bitter  matter  diflolves,  by  the  afliflance  of  heat, 
both  in  water  and  in  rectified  fpirit :  and  a  part  arifes  alfo  with  both 
menflrua  in  diflillation.  Spirit  feems  to  extract,  and  water  to  elevate, 
the  molt.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  whole  is  diffolved  or  elevated  by 
either,  or  by  the  alternate  application  of  both. 

Bitter  almonds,  and  emulfions  made  from  them,  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  aperients,  refol vents,  diuretics,  and  anthelmintics.  They 
are,  doubtlefs,  of  fome  ufe  in  the  above  intentions,  but  apparently  of 
too  dangerous  a  kind.  The  almonds  in  fubflance,  taken  freely,  oc- 
cafion  ficknefs  and  vomiting  :  to  dogs,  and  fome  other  animals,  they 
are  poifonous.  A  fimple  water,  flrongly  impregnated  with  their  vola¬ 
tile  parts  by  diflillation,  has  been  found  alfo  poifonous  to  brutes;  and 
i  there 
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there  are  inAances  of  cordial  fpirits  flavoured  by  them  being  poifon- 
ous  to  man. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  diredtly  noxious  matter  of  the  almond  is 
that  in  which  its  bitternefs  and  flavour  refide ;  and  that  the  activity  of 
this  matter  is  increafed,  by  its  feparation  from  the  grofs  oil  and  farina¬ 
ceous  fubfliance,  by  which  it  was  enveloped  and  obtunded  in  the  ker¬ 
nel  itfelf.  The  kernels  of  other  fruits,  that  have  any  bitternefs  or  par¬ 
ticular  flavour,  appear  to  be  impregnated  with  a  fubftance  of  a  flmilar 
nature  to  this  poifonous  principle  of  bitter  almonds. 

A  NA  C  A  R  D  I  U  M. 

ANACARDIUM:  a  moderately  large  kind  of  nut;  whofe  kernel 
is  covered  by  two  tough  rinds  ;  betwixt  which  is  lodged  a  fungous 
fubftance,  containing  in  its  cells  an  extremely  acrid  matter,  in  a  liquid 
Rate  when  the  nut  is  frefli,  though  often  by  long  keeping  growing  drv. 
It  is  the  produce  of  certain  large  Indian  trees,  of  the  clafs  of  the 
pruniferce  of  Ray. 

1.  Anacardium  Ph.  Par  if.  Anacardiam  orient  ale.  Anacar- 

dium  or  Malaca  bean  :  externally  of  a  Alining  black  colour,  of  the 
Aiape  of  a  heart  flattened,  with  a  very  thick  pedicle  occupying  almoA 
the  whole  bafis.  The  tree,  which  is  found  only  in  the  Eall  Indies, 
is  called  by  Ray  arbor  indica  frudiu  conoide  cortice  puhinato  nucleum 
unicum  nullo  ojjiculo  tedium  claudente. 

2.  Acajou,  Cajous ,  Anacardium  Occident  ale.  Occidental  anacardium 
or  caAiew  nut :  externally  of  a  greyifli  or  browniAi  colour,  of  the 
Aiape  of  a  kidney,  fomewhat  convex  on  one  fide,  and  deprefled  on 
the  other.  The  tree,  a  native  both  of  the  eaft  and  wed  Indies,  is 
called  by  Ray  pomifera  feu  potius  prunifera  indica ,  nuce  reniformi 
fummo  porno  innafcente ,  the  Indian  tree  bearing  a  fruit  like  an  apple, 
with  a  kidney-Aiaped  nut  growing  on  the  top  of  the  apple ;  or  rather 
with  an  apple  growing  between  the  nut  and  its  pedicle,  for  the  nut, 
as  he  obferves,  is  produced  firft. 

These  nuts  have  been  commended  by  fome  as  poflefling  great  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues,  and  condemned  by  others  as  very  dangerous.  The  kernels 
appear  to  have  no  hurtful  quality  :  they  are  laid  to  be  eaten  by  the 
Indians,  have  a  pleafant  fweetiih  taAe,  yield  an  inflpid  oil  upon  ex- 
preflion,  form  an  emulflon  with  water,  and  are  apparently  of  the  fame 
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nature  with  fweet  almonds.  The  acrid  juice  lodged  between  the  rinds 
is  flrongly  corrofive,  and  is  faid  to  be  ufed  by  the  Indians  for  con- 
fuming  fungous  flefh,  and  for  deftroying  the  fenfibility  of  aching 
hollow  teeth.  The  juice  is  recommended  by  fome  againft  freckles,  and 
other  cutaneous  deformities ;  which  it  removes  only  by  excoriating 
the  part ;  Geoffroy  cautions  againft  the  too  free  application  of  this 
cofmetic,  and  relates  that  he  has  feen  eryfipelafes  break  out  all  over  the 
face  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it. 

A  N  A  GALLIS. 

AN  AG  ALLIS  Pharm .  Parif.  Anagallis  jlore  phceniceo  &  ana - 
gallis  cceruleo  jlore  C.  B.  Pimpernel:  a  low,  creeping,  juicy 
plant,  refembling  chickweed ;  from  which  it  differs,  in  the  leaves 
being  fpottdd  underneath,  and  having  no  pedicles ;  in  the  feed  veffel 
not  opening  at  top,  but  horizontally ;  in  the  flowers  being  not  white, 
but  red  or  blue.  The  red  flowered  pimpernel  is  called  male,  and  the 
blue  female :  they  are  both  annual,  grow  wild  in  cornfields  and  other 
cultivated  grounds,  chiefly  in  fandy  ones,  and  flower  from  May  to 
Auguft ;  the  firft  is  frequent,  the  other  rare. 

The  leaves  of  both  the  pimpernels  have  hardly  any  fmell ;  and' 
when  chewed  in  fubftance,  difcover  little  other  than  an  herbaceous 
tafte.  They  are  not  however  wholly  deftitute  of  medicinal  powers  : 
for  the  exprefled  juice,  on  being  depurated  by  fettling,  and  then  in- 
fpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extradt,  affedts  the  organs  of  tafte 
with  a  pungent  faline  aufterity.  It  appears  therefore  that  thefe  herbs 
have  fome  claim  to  the  refolvent  and  detergent  virtues  afcribed  to  them 
by  fome  writers  though  neither  a  decodtion  or  tindlure  of  them,  nor 
their  juice  in  its  dilute  ftate,  and  much  lefs  their  diltilled  water,  can 
exert  thofe  virtues  in  any  confiderable  degree. 

A  N  C  H  U  S  A. 

ANCHUSA,  Alcanna,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Anchufa  jloribus  pu- 
niceis  C.  B.  Alkanet  :  a  rough  hairy  perennial  plant,  with  un¬ 
branched  procumbent  ftalks ;  of  the  buglofs  kind,  and  differing  from 
the  common  bugloffes  chiefly  in  the  red  colour  of  its  roots.  It  grows 
wild  about  Montpelier  and  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  is  cultivated 
in  lome  of  our  gardens  ;  but  the  roots,  produced  in  this  climate,  are 
paler  coloured  than  thofe  which  we  receive  from  abroad. 

The 
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The  roots  of  anchufa,  when  in  perfection,  are  externally  of  a  deep 
purplifti  red  colour.  The  red  cortical  part,  feparated  from  the  whitifh 
woody  pith,  imparts  a  fine  deep  red  to  oils,  wax,  and  all  unCtuous 
fubftances,  and  to  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  To  water,  it  gives  only  a 
dull  brownifh  hue.  The  fpirituous  tinCture,  on  being  infpiffated  to 
the  confiftence  of  an  extraCt,  changes  its  fine  red  to  a  dark  brown.  In 
thefe  general  properties,  the  deep  and  pale  roots  agree  with  one  ano- 
,  ther,  and  differ  from  all  the  reft  of  the  red  drugs  we  know  of :  it  is 
not,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  deep  colour  of  the  foreign  roots  is 
owing,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  to  the  introduction  of  an  extraneous 
tinCture. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no  fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  tafte  :  extracts 
made  from  it,  by  water  and  by  fpirit,  are  bitterifh  and  roughifh,  but  in 
too  low  a  degree  to  be  regarded  as  medicines.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for 
colouring  oils,  plafters,  lip-falves,  &c.  which  receive  a  fine  deep 
red  from  one  fortieth  their  weight  of  the  root :  the  confiftent  unCtuous 
materials  are  for  this  purpofe  to  be  liquefied  in  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath,  the  powdered  anchufa  added,  the  mixture  ftirred  now  and  Pomatum 
then,  till  fufficiently  coloured,  and  then  ftrained  through  a  linen  rdh\: Pharm 


ANDROSACE. 

ANDROSACE  Jive  Acetabulum  Pharm.  Par  if.  Acetabulum 

marinum  minus  Pourn.  An  dr  of  aces  matthioli ,  five  fungus  petrceus 

marinus ,  five  umbilicus  marinus  J.  B.  Cotyledon  marina  :  A  fub- 

marine  production,  found  on  rocks  and  on  the  fhells  of  fifties,  about 
the  coafts  of  Montpelier  and  elfewhere ;  confifting  of  numerous,  {len¬ 
der,  fhort,  filaments,  more  or  lefs  bent  or  arched,  of  a  whitifh  or 
grey  colour,  hard  and  brittle,  bearing  each  upon  the  top  a  ltriated  con¬ 
cave  body  nearly  of  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone. 

-  ■  ,  \  .  •  .  '  '  ' "  '  '  i  ...  ; 

This  fubftance  reduced  into  powder,  is  ufed  in  France,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  faculty  of  Paris  in  the  laft  edition  of  their  codex  medi- 
camentarius ,  for  deftroying  worms,  and  for  dropfies.  It  does  not  how¬ 
ever  promife  to  be  of  any  fervice  in  either  of  thefe  intentions ;  or  to 
differ  materially  from  the  coralline,  which  has  alfo  been  ufed,  as  a 
vermifuge,  with  little  fuccefs  :  like  that  marine  body,  it  is  apparently 
of  a  ftony  or  teftaceous  nature,  impregnated  with  a  little  faline  mat- 

H  2  ter; 
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ter,  which,  when  frefh,  it  difcovers  to  the  tafie.  It  is  remarked  of 
the  dried  an  dr  of  ace ,  that  on  being  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it 
yields  a  dazzling  brightnefs,  and  this  repeatedly  for  feveral  times  {a)  ; 
a  phenomenon  which  I  have  obferved  the  coralline  alio  to  exhibit. 

A  N  E  ?  HU  M. 

ANETHUM  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Anethum  hortenfe  C.  B 
Dill:  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  with  very  finely  divided 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers  :  producing  brownifh  or  dark  coloured  oval 
feeds,  flatted  on  one  fide,  convex  and  marked  with  three  longitudinal 
ridges  on  the  other,  and  furrounded  about  the  edges  with  a  yellowilh 
leafy  margin.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  cultivated  with 
us  in  gardens,  flowers  in  July,  and  in  September  fheds  its  feeds,  by 
which  the  plant  is  plentifully  propagated. 

The  feeds  of  dill  have  a  moderately  warm  pungent  tafie,  and  an 
aromatic  fmeil,  but  not  of  the  moil  agreeable  kind  :  they  are  given 
as  carminatives,  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  at  a  time,  in  flatulent  colics 
and  indigefiion  from  a  laxity  of  the  organs  and  vifcidity  of  the  humours.. 
The  leaves  are  weaker  and  lefs  grateful  than  the  feeds  :  the  roots  have 
nothing  of  their  flavour. 

Water  extracts  very  little  of  the  virtues  of  dill  feeds  by  infufion  or 
digeftion  for  many  hours.  In  boiling,  their  whole  flavour  exhales  along 
v/ith  the  watery  vapour,  and  may  be  collected  by  difiillation  :  the 
diftilled  water,  drawn  off  to  the  quantity  of  a  gallon  from  a  pound  of 
the  feeds,  is  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  occafionally  made  the  balls  of  car¬ 
minative  draughts  and  juleps  :  its  flavour  is  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  the  feeds  in  fubftance.  Along  with  the  water  arifes  a  confiderable 
portion  of  elfential  oil,  in  tafie  moderately  pungent,  and  fuelling 
frongly  of  the  dill :  this  is  given  from  one  to  three  or  four  drops  or 
more,  as  a  carminative,  and  in  hiccups. 

Rectified  fpirit,  digefted  on  dill  feeds,  readily  extracts  both  their 
ftnell  and  tafie  :  the  colour  of  the  tindture  is  a  bright  yellow  :  the 
fpirit,  gently  difiilled  off  from  the  filtered  liquor,  brings  over  very 
little  of  its  flavour,  leaving  in  the  extract  nearly  all  the  adtive  parts  of 
the  feed. 


(a)  nat ,  curio/,  dec.  ii.  ann.  2./.  120, 
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ANGELICA. 

ANGELICA:  a  large  umbelliferous  plant;  with  hollow,  jointed 
italics  ;  and  indented,  oval,  pointed  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle 
rib  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  containing  in  their  veins  a  milky 
juice,  which  on  drying  turns  yellowifh  :  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  are 
channelled  on  the  upper  fide,  and  joined  to  the  italics  by  large  mem¬ 
branous  bafes  or  (heaths.  The  feeds  are  white  or  pale  coloured,  fome- 
what  oval,  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  and  marked  with  three  longitudinal 
ridges  on  the  other,  furrounded  about  the  edges  with  a  leafy  margin. 
The  roots  are  long  and  thick,  externally  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
internally  white  and  juicy,  and  when  dry  of  a  fpongy  texture. 

1.  Angelica  silvestris  :  Angelica  fylveftris  major  C.  B.. 

Wild  angelica;  with  all  the  leaves  alike,  except  that  the  odd  one  at 
the  end  is  larger  than  the  reft.  This  fpecies  grows  wild,  in  moiil 
grounds,  in  feveral  parts  of  England  :  it  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in. 
July.  All  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  flmilar  in  quality  to  thofe  cf  the 
following  fpecies,  but  rather  weaker,,  and  hence  the  medicinal  ufe  of. 
this  is  now.  fuperfeded  by  the  other. 

2.  Angelica,  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Angelica  fat  bo  a  C.  B ... 

Angelica,  garden  angelica ;  with  the  odd  leaf  at  the  end  of  each  rib,, 
and  generally  fome  of  the  others  alfo,  cut  into  two  or  three  lobes. 

This  is  found  by  the  (ides  of  rivulets  in  the  mountains  of  Lapland,. 
and  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purpofes  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  confectioners.  Bohemia  and- 
Spain  are  luppofed  to  produce  the  beff ;  the  college  of  London  diredts 
the  roots  brought  from  Spain  only  to  be  kept  in  the  (hops.  Linnteus, 
however,  allures  us,  that  it  proves  mod  vigorous  on  its  native  northern 
mountains  (a).  It  is  naturally  a  biennial  plant;  but  if  the  ftalks  are' 
cut  down  before  they  have  run  to  flower,  the  roots  fend  forth  new. 
heads,  and  may  thus  be  continued  for  many  years.  The  roots  are  in 
greateff:  perfection  in  the  fecond  fpring  :  they  fhould  be  thoroughly 
dried,  kept  in  a  very  dry  place,  and  frequently  aired,  otherwife  they 
are  apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  to  be  preyed  upon  by  worms. 

The  roots  of  angelica  are  one  of  the  principal  aromatics  of  European 
growth,  though  not  much  regarded  in  the  prefent  practice.  They 
2  have 


(<?)  Suenjka  'Vdenjk,  acad.  hand] .  17540 
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have  a  fragrant  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  pungent  tafte,  mixed 
with  a  p)eafant  fweetifhnefs,  glowing  upon  the  lips  and  palate  for  a 
long  time  after  they  have  been  chewed.  On  wounding  the  frefh  root 
early  in  the  fpring,  it  yields,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  bark,  an 
undtuous  yellowifh  odorous  juice,  which,  gently  exficcated,  retains 
its  fragrance,  and  proves  an  elegant  aromatic  gummy-rehn.  On 
cutting  the  dry  root  longitudinally,  the  refmous  matter,  in  which 
the  virtue  and  flavour  of  the  angelica  relides,  appears  concreted  into 
little  veins  ( a ).  In  this  hate,  it  is  readily  and  totally  diffolved  by 
rectified  fpirit,  and  tinges  the  menftruum  of  a  bright  golden  colour  : 
on  diftilling  off  the  fpirit  from  this  folution,  very  little  of  the  flavour 
of  the  angelica  arifes  with  it,  nearly  all  the  adtive  matter  of  the  root 
remaining  concentrated  in  the  extradt.  Water  gains  alfo  from  this 
root  a  pretty  deep  yellow  colour,  but  extradts  little  of  its  tafte  or 
fmell  :  in  diftillation  with  water,  there  arifes  a  fmall  portion  of  eflen- 
tial  oil,  of  an  highly  pungent  tafte,  and  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the 
angelica  :  the  remaining  decodtion,  thus  diverted  of  the  aromatic 
matter  of  the  root,  is  naufeoufly  fweetifh  and  fubacrid. 

The  other  parts  of  the  plant  have  the  fame  kind  of  tafte  and 
flavour  with  the  roots,  but  their  adtive  principles  are  far  more  perifh- 
able.  The  feeds,  which  come  the  neareft  to  the  roots,  can  fcarce  be 
kept  till  the  fpring  after  they  have  been  gathered,  without  the  lofs 
of  their  vegetative  power,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  their  medicinal 
virtue  :  the  leaves  lofe  greatert  part  of  their  virtue  on  being  barely 
dried.  For  fome  purpofes,  however,  they  are  well  adapted:  the 
frefh  leaves,  as  well  as  the  feeds,  on  being  diftilled  with  water,  give 
over  to  the  liquor  the  whole  of  their  aromatic  matter,  which  in  this 
form  proves  fufficiently  durable  :  fome  of  the  officinal  diftilled  waters 
are  flavoured  with  thele  materials,  and  the  committee  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  college  report,  that  after  trial  of  fundry  others,  for  removing  the 
difagreeable  flavour  which  the  addition  of  vinegar  communicates  to 
fpirituous  waters,  angelica  was  found  to  anfwer  this  end  the  moft 
effedtually.  The  virtue  of  the  feeds,  like  that  of  the  roots,  is  ex- 
tradted  very  imperfedtly  by  water,  and  completely  by  fpirit ;  and 
though  it  rifes  totally  in  diftillation  with  water,  is  left  by  fpirit, 
almoft  entire,  in  the  infpiflated  extradf :  the  fpirituous  tindture  is  of 

Caules  ange-  a  bright  ftraw  colour,  the  watery  infufion  of  a  dark  brown. 

hcascondits  The  ftalks,  candied  with  fugar,  make  an  agreeable  fweetmeat. 

Fir  arm.  Lend.  b 

ANIME. 


(a)  Grew,  idea  of  philofopbic,  hi  ft.  of  plants,  §41. 
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AN  I  ME  Eharm.  Edinb.  Rejina  c  our  b  aril.  Anime:  a  trans¬ 

parent  amber-coloured  refin,  exuding  from  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree 
growing  in  Brazil  and  New  Spain.  A  finer  fort  is  faid  to  be  Sometimes 
brought  from  the  eaflern  countries ;  but  in  the  fhops,  only  the 
American  is  met  with,  of  different  degrees  of  purity :  the  Small  tears 
are  generally  the  pureft;  the  larger  maffes  being  often  full  of  earth, 
agreeably  to  Pifo’s  account,  that  the  liquid  juice,  running  down  from 
the  tree,  finks  into  the  ground,  and  is  thence  afterwards  dug  up. 

Anime  has  a  light  pleafant  Smell,  and  little  or  no  tafte.  It  is 
readily  friable  between  the  teeth,  but  on  long  chewing  Softens  and 
flicks  together.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  immediately  melts, 
catches  flame,  and  burns  quickly  away,  with  a  fragrant  Smell,  leaving 
only  a  Small  quantity  of  whitifh  afhes.  It  gives  out  little  or  nothing 
to  aqueous  liquors,  but  diffolves  entirely  in  rectified  Spirit :  the  Solution 
is  of  a  yellow  colour.  Smells  agreeably  of  the  anime,  and  has  a  warm 
pungent  bitterifh  tafte.  The  fragrance  of  this  refin  arifes  totally  in 
diftillation  with  water,  and  in  part  with  Spirit :  on  diftilling  with 
water  a  large  quantity  of  anime,  a  Small  portion  of  elfential  oil 
is  obtained. 

The  Brazilians  are  faid  to  employ  anime  in  fumigations  for  pains 
and  aches  proceeding  from  cold ;  and  in  liniments  or  plafters  for 
paralytic  complaints,  bruifes,  &c.  With  us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
made  ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  purpofe. 


AN  I  SUM. 

AN  ISU  M  Eh  arm.  Lord.  &  Edinb.  Apinm  anifum  dibtum 
femine fuaveolente  Lourn.  Anise:  a  Small  annual  umbelliferous 

herb ;  producing  roundifli  ilriated  feeds,  flatted  on  one  fi de  and  pointed 
at  one  end,  of  a  pale  colour  inclining  to  a  green.  The  upper  leaves 
are  divided  into  fine  Segments  5  tho  lower  entire,  roundifli,  and  Serrated 
about  the  edges.  This  plant,  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
other  places  of  the  eaft,  is  cultivated,  for  medicinal  and  culinary  ufes, 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  :  it  is  railed  alfo  in  Some  of  our  gar¬ 
dens,  but  feldom  brings  its  feeds  to  perfection  in  this  climate.  The 
4  feeds 
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feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which  are  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  other 
countries  by  being  fomewhat  fmaller,  are  accounted  the  heft. 

Aniseeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  pleafant  warm  tafte  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  degree  of  fweetnefs.  They  are  of  common  ufe,  as 
a  warm  carminative,  in  flatulent  colics,  in  the  gripes  to  which  young 
children  are  fubjedt,  in  flatulent  pains  and  obftrudtions  of  the  breaft, 
in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and  indigeftion,  in  diarrhoeas,  and  for 
ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  and  inteflines  in  general:  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  in  thefe  intentions  the  mod  effectual  of  the  warm 
feeds.  They  are  fometimes  taken  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram ;  and  in  fome  places  entire,  candied  with  fugar. 

They  totally  give  out  their  virtue  to  redtified  fpirit,  the  feeds,  after 
the  adtion  of  this  menflruum,  proving  inodorous  and  infipid:  the 
tindhire  is  of  a  bright  lemon  colour,  and  tallies  very  agreeably.  The 
fpirit,  diftilled  off  from  the  filtered  tindture,  has  a  light  tafte  of  the 
feeds,  but  leaves  far  the  greateft  part  of  their  virtue  behind  in  the  ex- 
tradt,  which  proves  a  very  pleafant,  fweetifh,  moderately  warm,  and 
not  very  pungent  aromatic.^  In  all  thefe  preparations  made  with  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  the  peculiar  fmell  of  the  anifeeds,  to  fome  perfons  offen- 
five,  is  in  great  meafure  covered  by  the  fpirit. 

Infufed  in  water,  they  impart  a  little  of  their  fmell,  but  fcarcely 
any  tafte  :  in  diftillation  they  give  over  the  whole  of  their  flavour,  the 
remaining  decodtion  having  nothing  of  the  peculiar  fcent  or  tafte  of 
oi.  eflentiale  the  anifeeds.  Along  with  the  water  arifes  an  effential  oil,  to  the 
{pb  'Lmd  y  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  more  from  three  pounds.  This  oil,  in  colour 
Edmb.  yellowifh,  congeals,  even  when  the  air  is  not  fenfibly  cold,  into  a 
butyraceous  white  concrete.  Its  fmell,  which  exadtly  refembles  that 
of  the  anifeeds,  is  extremely  durable  and  diffuflve  ;  its  tafte  milder  and 
lefs  pungent  than  that  of  almoft  any  other  diftilled  vegetable  oil : 
twenty  drops  may  be  taken  for  a  dofe,  though  common  pradtice  rarely 
goes  beyond  half  that  number  :  It  is  recommended  chiefly  in  diforders 
of  the  breaft,  and  faid  to  be  lefs  effedtual  in  flatulencies  and  colics,  than 
the  feeds  in  fubftance.  Geoffroy  obferves,  that  milk,  drawn  from  the 
breaft  foon  after  the  oil  has  been  taken,  is  found  impregnated  with  its 
fmell. 

Thefe  feeds  yield  an  oil  likewife  upon  expreflion,  of  a  greenifh 
colour,  in  tafte  grateful,  and  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
the  feeds :  fixteen  ounces,  lightly  moiftened  by  expofure  to  the  fteam 

of 
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of  boiling  water,  are  faid  to  afford  one  ounce.  This  oil  is  compofed 
of  a  grofs,  infipid,  inodorous  one,  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  com¬ 
mon  expreffed  oils ;  and  of  a  part  of  the  effential  oil  of  the  feed,  on 
which  its  flavour  depends.  On  digeffing  the  compound  in  reftified 
fpirit,  the  odorous  oil  is  extracted  ;  in  diilillation  with  water  it  is  ele¬ 
vated;  fo  as  to  leave  the  other  by  itfelf  inodorous  and  infipid.  The 
grofs  oil  appears  to  refide  in  the  kernel  of  the  feed,  the  effential  in  the 
cortical  part. 

Among  the  aromatics,  of  fimilar  intention,  that  have  been  tried  in 
compofition  with  anifeeds,  thofe  of  angelica  feem  the  bed:  adapted 
to  improve  their  flavour.  A  fpirituous  water  prepared  from  a  mixture  Aqua  fem. 
of  equal  parts  of  the  two,  by  drawing:  off  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  amfi  compo- 
irom  halt  a  pound  ot  each  ot  the  leeds,  is  commonly  kept  m  the 
fhops,  and  proves  a  fufficiently  elegant  carminative  cordial. 


ANISUM  S  T  E  L  LAT  U  M. 

ANISUM  ST  EL  LATUM,  feu  fmenfe  &  philippenfe ,  &  femen 
badian  Pharm.  Par  if.  Fceniculum  finenfe',  Cardamomwn  Jiberyenfe . 

Zingi.  Indian  or  stellated  anise:  a  fruit  or  feed  veffel ; 
confifting  of  rufty  brown  coloured  hard  wrinkled  capfules,  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  length,  joined  together  by  the  bafes,  to  the  number 
of  fix  or  more,  in  the  form  of  a  ffar ;  each  of  which  includes  one 
feed  or  kernel,  externally  gloffy  and  of  the  colour  of  linfeed,  internally 
white.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  fmall  tree,  growing  in  Tartary,  China, 
and  the  Philippine  iflands,  called  by  Plukenet  euonymo  ajjinis  philips 
pinarum  inful arum,  anifum  fpirans,  nuculas  in  capfulis  felliformiter 
congeflis  proferens. 

The  capfules  or  hufks  of  the  ffellated  anife  have  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  a  fweetifh  glowing,  not  fiery,  aromatic  tafte,  refembling  thofe 
of  the  common  anifeeds,  or  rather  of  a  mixture  of  anifeeds  and  fennel- 
feeds,  but  ftronger,  and  more  agreeable.  The  feeds  are  faid  by 
fome  to  have  neither  tafte  nor  fmell  :  of  fmell  they  have  very  little ; 
but  in  chewing  they  fill  the  mouth  with  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the  hufks,  but  weaker,  and  accompanied 
with  a  greater  fweetnefs. 

The  feeds  afford,  in  diftillation  with  water,  the  largeft  quantity  of 
effential  oil;  and  the  hufks,  on  being  treated  with  fpirit,  yield  the 
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moft  acrid  refmous  extract  (a).  The  oil  is  more  limpid,  and  fub tile, 
as  well  as  more  fragrant,  than  that  of  the  common  anifeeds  J)  ;  and 
the  fpirituous  extract  much  warmer  and  more  pungent.  Infufions  of  the 
hulks  in  water,  diverted  of  their  more  volatile  parts  by  evaporation,, 
leave  an  extract  flightly  aromatic,  amounting  to  twice  the  quantity  of 
that  obtained  by  fpirit,  or  half  the  quantity  of  the  hulks  themfelves 

Tnefe  feeds  are  employed  in  the  eartern  countries,  and  in  fome  parts 
of  Europe,  in  preference  to  the  common  anifeeds,  to  which  they  appear,, 
from  their  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  fuperiour.  They  have  not  as  yet  been 
received  in  practice  among  us,  and  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the. 
Ihops. 

A  N  T  H  O  JR.  A. 

ANT  H  O  RA  P  barm.  Parif.  Ant  it  bora.  Acomtum  faluti - 

ferum  Jive  antbora  C.  B.  Yellow  helmet  flower  :  a  plant 
with  divided  leaves,  and  naked  flowers  conlirting  of  live  petals,  the 
uppermoft  of  which  is  lhaped  like  a  hood  :  each  flower  is  followed  by 
three  or  more  pods,  containing  wrinkled  angular  feeds.  It  is  dirtin- 
guilhed  from  the  other  aconites  or  wolfsbanes,  by  the  leaves  not  being 
glolTy,  by  their  being  cut  quite  down  to  the  pedicle,  and  by  the  fegments 
being  very  narrow  and  of  nearly  the  fame  width  from  end  to  end. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyreneans,,  from  whence 
the  dried  roots  are  fometimes  brought  to  us.  They  are  generally  of 
an  irregular  roundilh  lhape,  fometimes  a  little  oblong,  of  a  brown 
colour  on  the  outfide  and  white  within,  hard  to  break,  but  not  tough. 

The  root  of  anthora  has  a  faint  fmell,  and  an  acrid  bitter  tarte, 
conftringing  the  fauces  and  throat,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  naufe- 
ous  fweetilhnefs.  Its  medical  qualities  are  doubtful.  Some  (c)  look 
upon  it  as  a  fafe  anthelmintic,  an  ufeful  alexipharmac  in  malignant 
fevers,  and  even  as  an  antidote  to  the  poifonous  aconites,  particularly 
the  fpecies  called  thora ,  from  its  fuppofed  efficacy  againrt  which  it  is 
laid  to  have  received  its  name  :  others  (d)  afcribe  to  it  virulent  qua¬ 
lities,  and  relate  inrtances  of  its  occafioning  vomiting,  purging,  great 
diforders  of  the  rtomach,  heat,  thirrt,  and  anxiety.  A  competency 
of  experiments,  to  fully  determine  this  point,  is  as  yet  wanting : 
poffibly  this  root,  like  many  others,  may  be  pofleffed  of  noxious 

qualities 

(«)  Cartbeufer,  fundamenta  tn.  ?n.  ii.  327.  (t)  Geoffroy,  m.  m.  ii.  470. 

(rV  GtTner,  epiji.p.  66  iff  142.  Geoffroy,  mat.  med.  ii.  11. 

(d)  J.  Bauhin.  biji.  plant .  p.  94.  L'Obel,  adn.  p.  301.  Hoffmann,  de  medicament*  infecur.  §  30. 
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qualities  when  frefh,  which  are  in  great  meafure  difiipated  or  de- 
firoyed  by  drying  or  long  keeping.  But  as  all  the  falutary  effects, 
that  can  be  rationally  expedted  from  this  drug,  are  obtainable  from 
medicines  of  known  innocence ;  common  practice  has  never  received 
the  anthora,  and  the  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have 
now  expunged  it  from  their  catalogues  of  officinals. 

A  Nr  I  MO  NIUM . 

ANTIMO  NIUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Antimonium,  fiibium,  Pharm * 
Edinb.  Antimony  :  a  ponderous  brittle  mineral,  compofed  of 
long  lhining  Rreaks  like  needles,  intermingled  with  a  dark  leaden 
coloured  fubRance ;  of  no  manifeR  tafie  or  fmell.  It  is  ufually  brought 
into  the  fhops  in  the  form  of  conical  loaves. 

There  are  feveral  mines  of  antimony  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
France,  and  fome  likewife  in  England.  It  is  fometimes  found  tole¬ 
rably  pure,  but  more  commonly  blended  with  a  hard  Rone  or  fpar, 
from  which  the  antimony  is  Separated  by  eliquation.  The  mineral 
being  broken  in  pieces,  put  into  earthern  pots  whofe  bottoms  are  per¬ 
forated  with  fmall  holes,  and  a  moderate  fire  applied  round  the  veffels, 
the  antimony  melts  out,  and  is  received  in  conical  moulds  placed  un¬ 
derneath.  In  thefe,  the  lighter  and  more  drofiy  matter  rifes  to  the 
furface,  while  the  purer  and  more  ponderous  fubfides  to  the  bottom  : 
hence  the  upper  broad  part  of  the  loaves  is  confiderably  lefs  pure  than 
the  lower.  The  antimony,  thus  purified,  is  called  crude ,  in  difiinc- 
tion  from  its  officinal  preparations. 

In  fome  places  the  native  mineral  has  been  employed  without  puri¬ 
fication.  The  maffes  which  have  fuffered  fufion  may  be  readily  dif- 
tinguifhed,  by  the  form  which  they  receive  from  that  operation ;  by 
their  being  free  from  any  vifible  ftony  matter,  pieces  of  which 
are  generally  found  adhering  to  the  unwrought  ore ,  and  by  their 
Rriae  being  larger.  The  Englifh  antimony  appears  to  be,  of  all  the 
forts,  the  mold  unfit  for  medicinal  ufe,  as  having  fometimes  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  particles  of  lead  ore,  of  which  I  have  feen  fpecimens. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  collyria  againfl  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  eyes,  and  for  Raining  the  eye-brows  black.  Its 
internal  ufe  does  not  feem  to  have  been  eflablifhed  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  then  it  was  by  many  looked 
upon  as  poifonous.  Experience  has  now  fully  evinced,  that  in  its  crude 
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Rate,  or  when  duly  prepared,  it  is  a  medicine  of  fufficient  fafety,  and  of 
great  efficacy  in  fundry  obflinate  diforders,  and  that  though  fome  of  its 
preparations  are  moR  violently  cathartic  and  emetic,  yet  even  thefe,  by 
a  flight  alteration  or  addition,  lofe  their  virulence  and  become  mild. 

Antimonial  medicines  are  principally  made  ufe  of,  as  alterants, 
deobRruents,  or  gentle  evacuants ;  in  cutaneous  foulneffies  not  fcor- 
butic ;  in  rheumatic  pains  and  contractions  of  the  limbs  [a) ;  in 
leucophlegmatic,  cachedtic,  and  catarrhous  diforders  ;  in  intermittent 
fevers  from  obRruCtions  of  the  vifcera,  as  obflinate  quartans  ;  and 
fometimes  in  continual  fevers,  and  for  promoting  expectoration  in 
peripneumonic  and  afthmatic  cafes  :  they  generally  have  better  effects 
in  cold  ferous  habits,  than  in  hot  bilious  dilpofitions.  The  more  active 
preparations  are  employed  as  emetics  in  apoplectic  and  maniacal  difor¬ 
ders.  It  is  obfervable,  that  even  the  RrongeR  antimonials,  the  cauRic  folu- 
tions  in  mineral  acids  excepted,  are  given  to  horfes  in  large  quantity, 
fome  ounces  a  day,  without  any  ill  effect :  in  thefe  animals,  both  crude 
antimony  and  its  preparations  feem  to  operate  by  promoting  perfpiration. 

The  virulent  effects,  which  antimony  produces  in  certain  cir- 
cumRances,  have  been  afcribed  by  many  to  its  participating  of  an 
arfenical  fubRance  (b).  But  the  chemical  properties  of  antimony, 
alledged.  in  proof  of  this  fuppofition,  are  by  no  means  characteriRic  of 
that  poifonous  mineral ;  and  its  operation  in  the  human  body  is  ex¬ 
tremely  different.  The  moR  violent  antimonials  are  rendered  inactive 
by  means  which  do  not  leffen  the  deleterious  quality  of  arfenic ; 
and  fome  act  with  violence  in  far  lefs  dofes  than  pure  arfenic  itfelf. 

Crude  antimony  is  properly  an  ore,  or  a  combination  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  metal  with  common  fulphur.  The  metallic  part,  like  that 
of  other  fulphureous  ores,  is  feparated  in  its  proper  form,  by  roaRing 
the  powdered  mineral  over  a  gentle  fire  till  the  fulphureous  fumes 
ceafe,  and  then  melting  the  remaining  grey  calx  with  inflammable 
fluxes.  The  flux  commonly  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes  by  the  chemiRs, 
called  from  its  colour  black  flux ,  is  compofed  of  two  parts  of  crude 
tartar  and  one  of  nitre,  ground  together,  fet  on  fire,  and  burnt  in  a 
covered  veffel  to  a  blackifli  alkaline  coal. — The  fulphur  alfo  may  be 
obtained  in  its  pure  Rate,  by  digefiing  the  powdered  mineral  in 
5  aqua 

(«)  Two  remarkable  cafes  of  the  efficacy  of  antimony  in  pains  and  in  inveterate  contractions 
of  the  limbs,  are  related  by  Kunckel  in  his  laboratorium  chyniicum>  3  tbeil,  32  capit. 

(b)  Neumann,  cbym.  tried,  dogmat.  experimental .  ii.  339.  Hoffmann,  metallurg.  morbif.  §  zu 
Stahl,  mevf.  Decemb.  cap.  3.  opufe.  p.  486.  491. 
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aqua  regis,  which  difTolves  the  metallic  part,  leaving  the  fulphur  in 
form  of  a  greenifh  yellow  fubflance  :  this,  purified  by  fublimation, 
appears,  on  all  trials  the  fame  with  common  brimflone.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  fulphur  and  metal  vary  in  different  antimonies ;  fome  forts 
feem  to  hold  about  two  parts  of  metal  to  one  o£ fulphur,  and  others 
nearly  equal  parts  of  each. 

The  pure  metal,  called  regulus  of  antimony,  is  of  a  bright  white 
colour,  a  plated  or  leafy  texture,  very  brittle,  nearly  feven  times 
fpecifically  heavier  than  water.  It  melts  in  a  low  white  heat,  and 
if  continued  in  fufion,  in  an  open  veffel,  gradually  exhales  in  thick 
whitifh  fumes,  which  condenfe,  on  the  bodies  adjacent,  into  white 
flowers.  Melted  with  common  brimflone,  it  becomes  fimilar,  both 
in  appearance  and  quality,  to  crude  antimony.  Crude  antimony, 
like  mofl  other  fulphureous  ores,  is  eafier  of  fufion  than  its  pure 
metal  :  it  melts  before  it  grows  red-hot,  though  not  before  the  veffel 
is  confiderably  fo. 

It  is  in  this  metallic  part  of  antimony,  that  its  proper  medicinal 
powers  refide.  The  pure  metal  is  a  medicine  of  extreme  activity : 
a  quantity  too  minute  to  be  fenfible  on  the  tendered;  balance,  is  capable 
of  producing  violent  effects  if  given  diffolved  or  in  a  foluble  flate. 

Acid  wines  take  up  fo  little  of  it,  that  the  metal,  after  a  number  of 
infufions,  feems  to  have  loll  nothing  of  its  weight  :  thefe  tindlures, 
neverthelefs,  prove,  in  moderate  doles,  flroagly  emetic  or  cathartic ; 
and  in  very  fmall  ones,  for  the  mofl  part  diaphoretic.  It  has  been  cafl 
into  the  form  of  fmall  pills,  which  a£ted  as  violent  cathartics,  and 
after  their  palfage  through  the  body  have  operated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  again,  and  this  repeatedly  for  a  great  number  of  times. 

The  activity  of  this  metal  is  abated  by  calcination,  or  by  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  inflammable  principle,  which  makes  a  conflituent  part 
of  this  as  of  other  metallic  bodies  :  when  thoroughly  calcined,  it 
appears  intirely  inert.  Thus,  if  ground  with  twice  or  thrice  its  Ceru/Ta 
weight  of  nitre,  and  thrown  by  little  and  little  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  antimonii. 
it  llightly  deflagrates,  and  being  now  freed  from  the  faline  matter 
by  ablution  with  water,  is  found  changed  into  a  perfect  white  calx, 
which  though  taken  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or  two,  is  faid  to  have  no 
fenfible  operation.  In  this  deflagration,  a  part  of  the  nitre  is  alka¬ 
lized,  and  a  portion  of  the  calx  difTolves  in  the  water  along  with  the 
alkali,  as  generally  happens  in  the  calcination  of  other  metallic 
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bodies  with  nitre  :  acids,  added  to  this  folution,  precipitate  the  dif- 
lbived  calx  in  form  of  a  fubtile  white  powder,  which  is  equally 
inactive  with  the  undiffolved  part.  Theie  perfedt  calces,  of  them- 
felves  fixt  and  unfufible  in  the  fire,  melt  with  faline  additions,  as  fixt 
alkaline  fait  and  borax,  into  a  pale  yellowifh  glafs,  inert  (a)  as  the 
calces  at  find. 

The  precife  gradations  of  activity,  between  the  virulence  of  the 
metal  in  its  perfedt  metallic  Rate,  and  its  indolence  in  that  of  a  per- 
fedt  calx,  are  not  well  known ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  it 
continues  extremely  adtive  till  the  calcination  is  almoft  complete. 
When  crude  antimony  is  roafted  over  a  gentle  fire  and  kept  conftantly 
ftirring,  till  the  ceflation  of  the  fumes  fhews  the  fulphur  to  be  difiipated, 
the  metal  remains  in  form  of  a  greyifh-white  powder,  fo  far  calcined, 
that  on  being  urged  with  a  ftrong  fire,  it  melts  into  a  dark  yellowifh 
red  glafs,  no  part  of  it  refuming  its  metallic  form.  Neverthelefs,  both  the 
calx  and  the  glafs  are  very  virulent  emetics  ;  differing,  however,  from 
the  metal  itfelf,  in  this,  that  their  adtive  parts  are  foon  exhausted 
by  repeated  infufion  in  vegetable  acids  (<£),  whereas  the  metal,  fo 
far  as  the  experiment  has  been  carried,  feemed  to  lofe  nothing  of  its 
power. 

The  adtivity  of  the  metal  is  refrained  likewife  by  the  combination 
of  fulphur  with  it.  Crude  antimony,  a  natural  mixture  of  it  with 
fulphur,  is  altogether  mild ;  dofes  of  half  a  dram,  or  a  dram,  for  the 
rnoft  part  only  gently  loofening  the  belly,  or  promoting  infenfible 
perfpiration :  the  greater  degree  of  tenuity  the  powdered  mineral  is 
reduced  to,  the  more  confiderable  are  its  effedts ;  and  the  cafe  appears 
to  be  the  fame  in  regard  to  all  the  antimonials  that  are  not  totally  dif- 
foluble  in  the  animal  fluids. 

If  a  part  of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  be  feparated,  by  fuch 
operations  as  do  not  calcine  the  metal,  the  remaining  mafs  proves 
proportionably  more  adtive.  Hence,  as  different  forts  of  crude  anti¬ 
mony,  and  different  parts  of  one  and  the  fame  mafs,  hold  manifeftly 
different  proportions  of  fulphur,  it  is  probable  that  they  vary  in  degree 
of  adtivity. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  feparated  by  deflagration  with  nitre  : 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  nitre,  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  of  the 
fulphur  is  confumed,  and  the  more  does  the  metal,  thus  divefted  of 
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its  corrector,  exert  its  virulence.  An  increafe  of  the  nitre,  beyond  the 
quantity  which  is  fufficient  to  feparate  the  fulphur,  renders  the  pro¬ 
ducts,  contrariwife,  milder  and  milder  ;  by  more  and  more  calcining, 
or  deftroying  the  powers  of,  the  metal  itfelf. 

Thus,  antimony  deflagrated  with  one  eighth  its  weight  of  nitre,  is 
faid  to  adt  chiefly,  in  dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  as  an  alte¬ 
rative  or  diaphoretic  :  with  one  Jixth  its  weight,  it  vomits  and  purges, 
for  the  moft  part  very  mildly,  in  dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains  :  with 
half  its  weight,  it  vomits  ftrongly,  in  the  quantity  of  from  one  to 
five  or  fix  grains  ;  and  with  equal  its  own  weight  *,  it  proves,  in  the 
fame  dofes,  a  moft  violent  emetic,  operating  as  it  were  inexhaufii- 
bly,  till  its  whole  fubftance  is  expelled.  All  thefe  preparations  are 
of  a  dark  red  or  yellowilh  red  colour,  and  hence  perhaps  their  name 
of  crocus  or  faffron.  The  three  firfl:  are  taken  from  the  fire  afloon  as 
the  deflagration  ceafes :  the  laft,  which  is  the  officinal  crocus,  is  kept 
for  fome  time  in  fufion,  during  which  a  whitifh  faline  fcoria  rifes  to  the 
furface,  which  is  feparated  when  the  mafs  grows  cold. 

The  laid  of  the  above  proportions  of  nitre,  to  wit,  equal  the  weight 
of  the  antimony,  feems  to  be  nearly  that  by  which  all  the  fulphur  is 
deflroyed,  and  the  metallic  part  left  bare.  If  the  nitre  be  increafed  to 
twice  the  weight  of  the  antimony,  the  metal  itfelf  is  fo  far  calcined  by 
it,  as  to  appear,,  after  the  deflagration,  white ;  and  if  now  freed  from 
the  faline  matter  by  ablution  with  water,  proves  fo  mild,  as  to  occa- 
fion  only  fome  light  naufea  and  gentle  vomiting,  with  a  large  difcharge 
of  faliva  and  thick  urine.  If  the  antimony  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  thrice  its  weight  of  the  fait,  it  becomes  a  perfedt 
indolent  calx,  the  fame  with  that  obtained  by  calcining  the  pure 
metal  with  nitre. 

In  this  deflagration,  a  part  of  the  nitre  is  changed  by  the  fulphur 
into  a  neutral  fait  fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  pure  fulphur  and  nitre 
deflagrated  together,  that  is,  to  the  nit  rum  vitriolatum:  this  fait  may 
be  recovered  from  the  water  in  which  the  calx  is  walked,  by  filtration, 
evaporation,  and  cryffallization.  A  part  of  the  nitre  becomes  like- 
wife  an  alkaline  fait,  which,  as  formerly  obferved,  renders  a  part  of 
the  metallic  calx  dilfoluble :  the  cryfiallized  fait  is  found  to  retain  a 
little  of  this  calx,  but  cannot  be  expedted  to  receive  from  thence  any 
particular  virtues. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  feparated  alfo  by  fufion  with  fixt  alka¬ 
line  flits,  which  abforb  it,  and  form  with  it  a  fcoria  on  the  furface. 
4  On 
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Regulus  an-  On  melting  five  parts  of  antimony,  with  one  of  fait  of  tartar,  and 
di'cinTiisT/  f°ur  °f  *'ca  fah,  which  laft  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great  ufe 
EJitf.  Febri-  in  the  procefs,  a  ponderous  dark  reddifh  mafs  is  obtained,  which, 
fugum  craa-  feparated  from  the  fcoria,  is  found  to  be  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  crocus 
^Brandi”"  prepared  with  one  eighth  of  nitre ;  about  as  much  of  the  fulphur  being 
here  abforbed  and  fcorified  by  the  alkali,  as  is  there  burnt  off  by  the 
nitre.  This  preparation  is  greatly  celebrated  by  Hoffmann  and  others, 
in  liindry  obftinate  chronical  diforders,  and  efteemed  one  of  the  befh 
antimonials  that  can  be  given  with  fafety  as  alterants  :  it  operates 
chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  by  flool  or  vo¬ 
mit  ;  the  dofe  is  from  three  or  four  grains  to  a  lcruple. 

If  eight  parts  of  antimony,  fix  of  tartar,  and  three  of  nitre,  be  mixed 
together,  deflagrated,  and  brought  into  fufion,  the  alkaline  fait,  refult- 
ing  from  the  nitre  and  tartar,  will  abforb  the  whole  of  the  fulphur  of 
the  antimony,  and  the  metallic  part  will  fall  pure  to  the  bottom. 
Only  a  fnrall  quantity,  however,  of  the  metal  feparates  in  this  pro¬ 
cefs  ;  for  afloon  as  the  alkali  and  fulphur  are  combined  together,  this 
compound  begins  to  diflolve  and  fcorify  the  metal,  and  fcorifies  more 
and  more  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the  fire  ;  if  the  pure 
metal  be  melted  with  a  compofition  of  fulphur  and  alkali,  it  is  in  like 
manner  changed  into  a  fcoria. 

Sulphur  an-  Thefe  alkaline  fcoriae  diffolve  in  boiling  water ;  and  on  adding  acids, 
cipitatum^'  as  iph'it  of  fait,  to  the  filtered  folution,  the  fulphur  and  metal  are 
Pbarm.  Land,  pecipitated  together,  inform  of  a  reddifh  or  reddifh-yellow  powder. — 
A  like  folution  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  crude  antimony  in  alkaline 
lye :  which,  like  the  alkaline  falts  brought  into  fufion  by  fire,  firft 
diflolves  the  fulphur,  and  then,  by  the  mediation  of  this,  takes  up  a 
very  confiderable  part  of  the  metal :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  diredts 
€ulph.  au-  two  pounds  of  powdered  antimony  to  be  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  foap 
Tpl'  *Edinb  diluted  with  three  pints  of  water,  the  matter  being  kept  fiirring 

with  an  iron  fpatula,  and  frefh  water  occafionally  added  to  fupply  that 
which  evaporates,  for  three  hours ;  and  the  precipitation  to  be  made 
by  dropping  diluted  fpirit  of  nitre  into  the  drained  liquor  whilfl:  hot : 
Kermes  mi-  if  the  folution  is  differed  to  cool,  a  fpontaneous  preciptation  happens, 
nerai.  vu go.  — jt  -g  provable,  that  when  the  folution  is  thus  procured  by  boiling  in 
lye,  the  precipitate  will  be  of  more  uniform  firength,  or  vary  lefs  in 
the  quantity  of  metal,  than  when  the  antimony  and  alkaline  fait  have 
been  melted  together;  and  that  the  precipitate,  thrown  down  by  acids, 
will  be  lefs  variable  than  that  which  is  permitted  to  feparate  fpontane- 
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oully.  In  either  cafe,  however,  the  powder,  which  falls  firft,  proves 
darker  coloured,  contains  more  of  the  metal,  and  operates  with  more 
force,  than  that  which  fubiides  afterwards.  The  uftng  of  the  nitrous, 
marine,  or  vegetable  acids,  for  the  precipitation,  is  indifferent  to  the 
medicine;  but  the  vitriolic  might  occalion  a  variation;  the  neutral 
fait,  refulting  from  the  coalition  of  this  acid  with  the  alkali,  being  lets 
foluble  in  water,  and  not  eafily  feparable  from  the  precipitate  by  walk¬ 
ing. — Thefe  precipitates,  walhed  from  as  much  of  the  adhering 
faline  matter  as  hot  water  will  diffolve,  prove  gently  emetic,  in  doles  of 
five  or  fix  grains,  when  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach.  Made  into  pills 
with  extradts  or  relins,  and  taken  on  a  full  ftomach  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  they  adt  chiefly  as  alteratives  and  deobftruents :  with  thefe  cau¬ 
tions,  I  am  told,  they  have  been  increafed  to  fixteen  grains  a  day, 
without  occalioning  any  difturbance  upwards  or  downwards. 

The  alkaline  fcoriae  of  antimony,  pulverized  whillt  hot,  and  digested 
for  three  or  four  days  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  communicate  the  fame 
colour,  tafte,  and  fmell,  as  a  mixture  of  pure  fulphur  with  alkalies. 

The  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  judge,  contrary  to  what 
fome  have  fuppofed,  that  a  part  of  the  metal,  as  well  as  of  the  ful¬ 
phur,  is  taken  up  by  the  fpirit :  the  former  diredt  a  tindture  to  be  Tin&ura 
drawn,  with  a  quart  of  fpirit,  from  fix  ounces  of  powdered  antimony 
melted  with  twelve  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait ;  the  latter,  from  four  EdinL 
ounces  of  antimony  and  fix  of  alkali.  It  is  faid  that  thefe  tindtures, 
taken  on  an  empty  ftomach,  have  fometimes  proved  emetic. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  abforbed  likewife  by  moftof  the  metals, 
moft  freely  by  iron.  For  this  purpofe,  fome  iron  nails,  wire,  or  other 
like  fmall  pieces  that  may  lie  loofe  in  the  crucible,  are  heated  to  a 
ftrong  red  heat,  and  about  twice  their  quantity,  or  a  little  more,  of 
Antimony  thrown  upon  them  :  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  immedi¬ 
ately  adts  on  the  iron,  and  as  fulphur  greatly  promotes  the  fuflon  of 
that  metal,  the  whole  foon  melts  :  a  little  nitre  is  then  injedted, 
about  one  part  to  lix  of  the  antimony,  the  crucible  covered  again,  and 
the  matter,  when  brought  into  thin  fuflon,  poured  into  a  warm 
greafed  cone  or  mortar.  The  regulus,  freed  from  the  fulphureo-fer- 
rugineous  fcoriae,  is  purified  by  repeated  fuflon  with  one  flxth  or  one 
eighth  its  weight  of  frefh  nitre,  till  the  nitre  no  longer  receives  from 
it  any  yellow  or  amber  colour  :  if  the  regulus  difcovers,  by  its  dull  Regd.  an- 
grey  colour,  fponginefs,  hardnefs,  and  difficulty  of  fuflon,  that  it  re-  t?irumartialls- 
tains  much  of  the  iron,  a  little  frefh  antimony  is  injedted,  whofe 
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fulphur,  abforbing  the  iron,  haftens  the  purification.  If  the  metal 
when  poured  out  be  in  exceeding  thin  fufion,  and  the  quantity  of 
fcoriae  covering  its  furface  confiderable,  it  generally  affumes  on  the 
top  a  radiated  ffar-like  effiorefcence. 

This  regulus,  though  venerated  by  fome  of  the  chemiffs,  is  not 
materially  different  from  that  obtained  by  fimply  calcining  the  anti¬ 
mony,  and  reviving  the  calx  with  inflammable  fluxes. — The  fcoriae 
refulting  from  the  Aril  fulion  with  iron  are  little  other  than  a  fulphu- 
rated  iron,  fcarcely  retaining  any  thing  of  the  metallic  part  of  the 
antimony  :  expofed  to  the  air,  in  a  fhady  place,  they  fall  into  a  black 
powder,  whole  finer  parts,  wafhed  off  with  water,  and  deflagrated  with 
thrice  their  weight  of  nitre,  are  Stahl’s  aperient  crocus  * :  the  grofler 
part,  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  is  faid  to  be  not  aperient,  but  enor- 
moufly  aftringent  'f  (a). — The  amber  coloured  fcoriae,  arifing  in  the 
purification  of  the  regulus  with  nitre,  are  an  excefiively  ffrong  cauflic 
alkali  J ;  powdered  and  thrown  whilff  hot  into  highly  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  they  impart,  by  digeftion  and  agitation,  a  deeper  or  paler  red 
colour  ||,  according  as  the  fpirit  was  more  or  lefs  oily,  together  with  a 
penetrating  pungency,  and,  as  is  fuppofed,  a  detergent  and  diuretic 
virtue  [b\ 

The  metallic  part  of  antimony  is  corroded  by  the  nitrous  and  vitri¬ 
olic  acids,  into  a  white  powder ;  and  totally  diffolved  by  aqua  regia, 
if  made  with  only  a  fmail  proportion  of  nitrous  acid,  into  a  corroflve 
liquor.  It  may  likewife  be  combined  with  the  marine  acid  into  a 
liquid  form,  by  particular  methods  of  application.  If  corroflve  mer¬ 
cury  fublimate  (a  combination  of  mercury  with  the  concentrated  ma¬ 
rine  acid)  be  mixed  in  powder  with  half  its  weight  of  powdered 
antimony ;  the  acid  of  the  fublimate  begins  immediately  to  adt  upon 
the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony,  and  fumes,  extremely  noxious,  ari-fe 
fo  copioufly,  that  the  utmoft  circumfpedtion  is  requifite  for  avoiding 
them :  the  mixture  being  fet  to  diffil  in  a  wide  necked  retort,  with  a 
fire  cautioufly  increafed,  the  antimonial  regulus  arifes,  combined  with, 
the  acid  into  a  thick  cauffic  liquor,  which  congeals,  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  in  appearance  like  ice..  This  concrete,  expofed  for  fome  time 
to  the  air,  imbibes  moifture  and  becomes  fluid  * :.  it  may  likewife  be 
melted  down  from  the  neck  of  the  retort  by  cautioufly  applying  a  live 
coal,  and  afterwards  rendered  permanently  fluid,  by  diflillation -f*  in  ano¬ 
ther 


{a)  Stahl,  Januar ,  Of  ujc.f  .  523-. 


(b)  Stahl,  men/.  Dumb .  Opufc.  p.  5QJ- 
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ther  retort :  when  liquefied  in  the  firfl  way,  it  is  fomewhat  lefs  corro- 
five  than  in  the  other.  The  life  of  this  butter,  as  it  is  called,  is  for 
confuming  fungous  flefh,  and  the  callous  lips  of  ulcers  :  it  adts  ex¬ 
ceeding  quickly,  producing  an  efchar,  which,  as  Boerhaave  obferves, 
generally  feparates  the  fame  day  it  is  formed. 

The  butter,  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  grows  milky, 
and  depofites  its  metal,  intimately  combined  with  a  portion  of  the 
concentrated  acid,  in  form  of  an  exceeding  white  powder.  The  pow¬ 
der,  repeatedly  wafhed  with  water,  becomes  infipid,  but  ftill  retains  Mercurius 
a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  operates,  in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  Vltas- 
grains,  as  a  moll  violent  and  dangerous  emetic. 

Spirit  of  nitre  dropt  into-  butter  of  antimony,  fo  long  as  it  occa- 
fions  any  effervefcence,  forms  with  the  marine  acid  of  the  butter 
an  aqua  regia,  which  keeps  the  metal  perfectly  diffolved.  If  this  folu- 
tion  be  committed  to  difiillation,  the  marine  acid  comes  over  firfl:, 
and  a  little  of  the  nitrous  after  it :  the  red:  of  the  nitrous  acid  may  be 
totally  expelled  from  the  remaining  powder,  by  calcining  it  in  a  Bezoardicam 
crucible  for  half  an  hour  or  more  with  a  ftrong  red  heat.  Spirit  of  miaerale- 
nitre,  poured  on  the  mercurius  vitas,  in  like  manner  expels  the  ma¬ 
rine  acid,  and  is  itfelf  expelled  by  fire.  The  calces  thus  obtained, 
though  formely  looked  upon  as  medicines  of  great  virtue,  are  equally 
inactive  with  thofe,  which  are  more  compendioufly  prepared  by  de¬ 
flagrating  crude  antimony  with  thrice  its  weight  of  nitre. 

After  the  diftillation  of  the  butter  of  antimony,  there  remains  in  the 
retort  a  black  powder,  compofed  of  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate  and 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony.  This,  like  the  ethiops  made  from  mer¬ 
cury  and  fulphur  diredtly,  on  being  urged  with  a  red  heat,  fublimes 
into  a  cinnabarine  mafs,  generally  darker  than  the  common  cinnabar,  cinnabam 
and  fomewhat  of  a  needled  ffrudture.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  this  antimonii 
cinnabar  participates  of  the  metallic  matter  of  the  antimony ;  but  ex- 
periment  fhews  that  it  does  not,  and  that  its  difference  from  common 
cinnabar  confifts  wholly  in  its  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  fulphur. 

Common  cinnabar,  fublimed  with  a  little  frefh  fulphur,  becomes  ex¬ 
actly  fimilar  to  that  of  antimony ;  and  cinnabar  of  antimony,  fublimed 
from  a  little  iron  filings,  or  fuch  other  fubftances  as  may  detain  its 
fuperfluous  fulphur,  becomes  the  fame  with  common  cinnabar. 

Crystals  of  tartar,  boiled  in  water  with  the  pure  regulus,  or 
crocus,  or  glafs  of  antimony,  diffolve  a  part  of  the  metallic  matter, 

K  2  fmall 
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Crocus  art- 
timonii  lotus 
Pbarm.  Lond. 


Tartarum 
emetic  uni. 
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fmall  indeed,  but  fufficient  to  communicate  a  ftrong  medicinal  impreg¬ 
nation  :  the  glafs  is  faid  to  dilfolve  more  eafily,  and  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity,  than  the  other  preparations.  The  college  of  London  directs  half 
a  pound  of  crocus  of  antimony  (reduced  to  a  fubtile  powder,  and  boiled 
and  walked  with  water  till  it  becomes  perfectly  inlipid)  to  be  boiled 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  crvftals  of  tartar,  in  three  pints  of  water, 
for  half  an  hour ;  the  liquor  to  be  filtered,  and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  by  to  cryftallize.  The  Edinburgh  college  orders  two  ounces  either 
of  the  walhed  crocus,  or  powdered  glafs,  and  four  of  creme  of 
tartar,  to  be  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  ten  hours ;  the  liquor 
to  be  filtered  whilft  hot,  and  either  cryftallized  or  evaporated  to 

total  evaporation  of  the  fluid  appears  the  beft  way  of  fecuring 
uniformity  of  ftrength  to  the  medicine :  for  as  only  a  part  of  the 
tartar  is  Saturated  with  the  metal,  and  as  the  part  thus  faturated  is 
more  foluble  than  the  reft,  fome  of  the  unfaturated  tartar  is  apt,  in 
cryftallization,  to  fhoot  by  itfelf.  The  folubility  of  the  compound 
affords  one  of  the  beft  means  for  eftimating  its  ftrength,  or  the  degree- 
of  its  impregnation  with  the  antimony.  Dr.  Saunders  relates  [a]  that 
an  ounce  of  cold  water,  about  the  middle  temperature  of  the  air,  dif~ 
folved,  of  fome  of  the  common  emetic  tartars  of  the  fhops,  not  thirty- 
two  grains,  or  one  fifteenth  its  own  weight;  whereas,  of  a  well  faturated 
fort,  which  he  had  himfelf  prepared  by  long  boiling,  the  fame  quantity 
of  water  diifolved  fifty-two  grains,  or  near  one  ninth  its  weight.  Per¬ 
haps  the  inoft  certain  way  of  obtaining  a  faturated  and  uniform  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  kind  would  be,  to  digeft  the  common  emetic  tartar  in¬ 
eight  times  its  weight,  or  lefs,  of  cold  water,  and  evaporate  the  filtered' 
yellow  folution  to  drynefs  :  or  to  continue  the  boiling  of  the  glafs  of 
antimony  and  tartar  for  twelve  hours  or  longer,  adding  water  enough 
occafionally  to  keep  the  tartar  always  diifolved,  and  at  length  to  let 
the  water  wafte  fo  far,  as  not  to  exceed  eight  times  the  quantity  of 
the  tartar  employed,  after  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  buffered  to  cool, 
and  then  filtered  and  evaporated. 

This  preparation  is  one  of  the  beft  of  the  antimonial  emetics ;  a9 
containing  the  atftive  part  of  the  antimony,  made  foluble  by  a  mild 
vegetable  acid,  which  does  not,  like  thofe  of  the  mineral  kingdom* 
communicate  any  degree  of  corrofivenefs  :  the  dofe  is  from  two  or 
three  to  fix  or  eight,  grains.  It  may  be  given  alfo  as  an  alterative  or 
4  diaphoretic. 


drynefs 

The 


(a)  DiJJertatio  medico- ch  tint  c  a  inaugural,  de  antimonio,  p.  44. 
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diaphoretic,  in  dofes  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  or  half  a  grain  or 
more;  and  added,  in  the  quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  as  a  flimulus 
to  the  milder  vegetable  cathartics.  It  is  faidthat  cafia  diminifhes  the 
power  of  this  medicine,  but  probably  on  no  good  foundation. 

Mold  forts  of  vinous  liquors  contain  fo  much  acid,  as  to  extract, 
in  a  fhort  time,  a  Strong  impregnation  from  the  antimonial  metal.  Vinum  an- 
The  college  of  London  direds  an  ounce  of  the  wafhed  crocus  to  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  mountain ;  that  of  Edinburgh,  the  fame  quantity 
to  a  pint.  It  does  not  appear,  that  thefe  or  much  greater  differences  Vinum  eme- 
in  the  quantities,  affed  the  ftrength  of  the  preparation;  the  fame  u^b?bar' 
crocus  being  fufficient  to  impregnate  many  frefh  portions  of  liquor. 

Thefe  tindures  have  been  chiefly  ufed,  in  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce,  as  flrong  emetics  :  in  fmall  dofes,  as  thirty  to 
fixty  drops,  they  ad  commonly  as  diuretics  or  diaphoretics. 

The  virulence  of  fome  of  the  antimonials  is  greatly  abated,  by  inti¬ 
mately  mingling  them  with  wax  or  refins.  Powdered  glafs  of  anti¬ 
mony,  injeded  into  one  eighth  its  weight  of  melted  bees  wax,  over 
a  gentle  fire,  and  kept  conftantly  ftirring  for  half  an  hour,  becomes  Vitrum  an- 
fo  mild,  that  when  given  from  two  or  three  grains  to  twenty,  it 
occafions  for  the  molt  part  only  a  few  Stools,  or  a  flight  naufea  or  Edinb.. 
ficknefs,  and  fometimes  produces  no  fenfible  evacuation.  This  pre¬ 
paration  has  for  fome  time  been  celebrated  in  dyfenteries  :  feveral 
instances  of  its  good  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes  are  related  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  medical  effays. 

From  the  foregoing  review  of  the  antimonial  medicines,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  feveral  preparations  of  this  mineral,  the  cauftic  butter 
excluded,  differ  from  one  another  only  in  degree  of  adivity  ;  and 
that  the  greater  number  muff:  vary  in  ftrength,  from  fmall  and 
unheeded  variations  in  the  manner  of  preparing  them.  And  indeed, 
though  their  real  qualities  fhould  be  always  the  fame,  they  may  ne- 
verthelefs  operate  with  different  degrees  of  force  ;  from  the  juices 
in  the  firfl  paffages,  or  the  food  taken  during  their  ufe,  occasioning 
more  or  lefs  to  be  diffolved.  Sometimes  the  milder  preparations, 
and  even  crude  antimony  itfelf,  have,  from  acid  foods,  proved 
ftrongly  emetic ;  and  fometimes  the  more  adive  have  lain  for  a  time 
indolent  in  the  body,  and  afterwards,  on  taking  the  flighted;  acids,. 

Suddenly  exerted  unexpeded  violence.  Tindures  of  the  pure  me¬ 
tallic  part  in  mild  vegetable  acids  appear  to  be  the  moil  fafe  and 

certain. 
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certain  of  all  the  antimonials ;  and  capable  of  being  fo  managed,  as 
to  anfwer  all  the  falutary  purpofes  that  can  be  rationally  expedted 
from  any  preparation  of  this  mineral ;  what  is  effedted  in  the  others, 
by  rendering  the  metal  more  or  lets  foluble,  being  here  obtained, 
with^much  lefs  uncertainty,  by  giving  adtual  folutions  of  it  in  larger 
or  fmaller  dofes.  Whether  the  wine,  recommended  by  Huxham, 
or  the  tartarous  folution,  is  the  moft  eligible,  experience  only  can 
determine.  It  is  certain  that  both  of  them,  as  commonly  prepared, 
are  very  variable  in  ftrength  ;  the  vinous  folution,  from  differences  in 
the  degree  of  acidity,  and  confequently  in  the  diffolving  power,  of  the 
wine  itfelf ;  the  tartarous,  from  the  proceis  being  more  or  lefs  fkil- 
fully  performed.  We  ought  therefore,  in  prefcribing  thefe  prepara¬ 
tions,  if  we  are  not  well  ‘allured  of  their  ftrength,  to  begin  with  a 
fmall  dofe,  and  gradually  increafe  it  according  to  the  effedt. 

A  PA  R  I  N  E. 

A PARINE  Pharm.  Edinb .  Aparin e  vulgaris  C.  B.  Phi¬ 

lanthropies.  Goosegrass  or  cleavers:  a  flender,  rough,  an¬ 
nual  plant,  fpreading  upon  bufhes  and  flicking  to  whatever  it  touches  ; 
with  four-fquare,  brittle,  jointed  ftalks ;  oblong  narrow  leaves,  fet 
in  form  of  a  ftar,  about  eight  at  a  joint ;  and  fmall  whitifh  bell-fhaped 
flowers,  followed  by  little  round  burs. 

The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  aparine  yield  upon  expreflion  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  turbid  green  juice,  which  when  depurated  becomes  clear  and 
reddifh.  The  leaves  in  fubftance  have  no.  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte ; 
the  juice  alfo,  in  its  dilute  ftate,  feems  little  more  than  watery  and 
herbaceous ;  but  when  infpiflated  to  the  confluence  of  an  extradt,  it 
affedts  the  organs  of  tafte  ftrongly,  though  only  momentarily,  with 
a  pungent  faline  bitternefs. 

The  juice  of  this  herb  has  been  given,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
ounces,  as  an  aperient  in  obftrudtions  of  the  vifeera,  and  as  a  diuretic  in 
hydropic  cafes  and  fupprefflons  of  urine.  The  above  analyfls  fhews, 
that  the  plant  is  not  deftitute  of  adtive  matter,  though  the  quantity  of 
this  matter,  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  juice,  is  perhaps  too  fmall 
.to  be  produdtive  of  any  conflderable  effedt  s. 
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APES  Pharm.  Edinb.  Bees.  This  infect,  dried  and  powdered., 
lias  been  given  internally  as  a  diuretic,  and  applied  externally  (ground 
with  honey  or  other  like  fubflances)  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair. 
Some  have  flightly  calcined  the  bee,  in  a  clofe  veffel,  to  blacknefs,  and 
efleemed  it,  when  thus  prepared,  to  be  a  medicine,  in  fome  cafes,  of 
more  virtue ;  a  faline  matter  being  now  in  good  meafure  generated  by 
the  fire,  though  not  as  yet  extricated  from  the  other  principles. — For 
my  own  part,  I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  bee  itfelf  prepared  or 
unprepared,  nor  is  it  ufed  in  pradlice  :  the  valuable  products,  which 
this  infect  affords,  honey  and  wax,  will  be  treated  of  in  their  places. 

A  P  I  U  M. 

A  P 1  U My  Eleofdinum,  Pharm .  Edinb .  Apium  paluftre  &  apium 
cfficinarum  C.  B.  Small  age  :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  bright 
green  winged  leaves,  cut  flightly  into  three  roundifli  portions,  fer- 
rated  about  the  edges :  the  feeds  are  final!,  oval,  plano-convex,  fur¬ 
rowed,  of  a  pale  brownifh  or  afh  colour  :  the  root  long,  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  futnifhed  with  a  number  of  fibres,  of  a  pale 
yellowifli  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within.  It  is  biennial  £ 
flowers  in  Auguft ;  grows  wild  in  rivulets  and  watery  places  y  and  is 
frequently  cultivated  in  gardens. 

A  poifonous  plant,  the  cicuta  aquatic  a  or  water  hemlock,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  fame  places  with  wild  fmallage,  has  been  fome- 
times  miflaken  for  it.  This  may  be  difHnguifhed,  by  its  leaves 
being  deeply  divided,  quite  to  the  pedicle,  into  three  long  narrow 
fharp  pointed  fegments ;  whereas  thofe  of  fmallage  are  only  flightly . 
cut  into  three  roundifh  obtufe  ones. 

The  frefh  roots  of  fmallage,  efpecially  when  produced  in  its  native 
watery  places,  are  fuppofed  to  participate,  in  fome  degree,  of  the  ill- 
quality  of  thofe  of  the  hemlock  kind,  and  to  be  particularly  hurtful 
to  epileptic  perfons  and  pregnant  women.  They  have  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  fomewhat  acrid  tafle,  weaker  than  thofe  of  the 
roots  of  the  cicutay  but  fo  much  of  the  fame  kind,  as  to  countenance 
the  fufpicion,  that  the  frefh  roots  of  wild  fmallage,  if  taken  in  conli- 
derable  dofes,  may  not  be  entirely  innocent.  By 
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greateft  part  of  their  ill  flavour,  and  become  fweetifh  :  the  poifonous 
quality  of  the  cicuta  alfo  is  faid  to  be  abated  by  exficcation. 

The  dry  roots  of  fmallage  have  been  employed,  in  apozems,  as 
aperients  and  diuretics,  in  conjundtion  commonly  with  the  other 
aperient  roots.  They  give  out  their  virtue,  together  with  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  both  to  watery  and  lpirituous  menftrua.  On  evapo¬ 
rating  the  watery  infuiion,  the  flavour  of  the  root  exhales,  and  the 
remaining  extract  proves  unpleafantly  fweetifh.  The  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
ture,  infpifTated,  yields  an  extradt,  fomewhat  fweeter  and  lefs  un¬ 
grateful  than  that  made  with  water,  and  of  a  flight  warmth  or  pun¬ 
gency  :  the  fmell  of  the  root,  which  is  pretty  ftrong  in  the  watery 
infufions,  is  in  good  meafure  covered  by  fpirit  both  in  the  tindture 
and  extract. 

The  feeds  of  fmallage  have  been  fometimes  ufed  as  carminatives 
and  aperients,  and  appear  to  be  poffeffed  of  greater  virtues  than  the 
root.  They  have  a  moderately  ftrong  grateful  fmell,  and  a  warm 
bitterifh  tafte.  Infufed  in  water,  they  impart  to  it  very  little  of 
their  flavour  :  diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  ffnall  quantity  of 
effential  oil,  of  a  very  pungent  tafte,  fuelling  ftrongly  and  agreeably 
of  the  feeds  :  the  remaining  decodtion  is  unpleafantly  bitterifh. 
They  give  out  the  whole  of  their  tafte  and  fmell  to  rectified  fpirit, 
and  tinge  the  menftruum  of  a  yellowifh  colour  :  the  fpirit,  diftilled 
off  from  the  filtered  tindture,  has  very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  feeds  : 
the  remaining  extradt  is  a  moderately  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh 
aromatic. 

This  plant  has  been  greatly  improved,  by  culture,  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  thence  received  in  our  gardens  under  the  name 
of  celery,  apium  dulce  celeri  italorum  Tdourn.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  much 
paler  coloured,  quite  white  towards  the  roots,  of  a  pleafant  fweetifh 
fomewhat  warm  tafte,  without  any  thing  of  the  ill  flavour  of  the  roots 
and  leaves  of  common  fmallage.  Ray  obferves,  that,  if  negledted  for 
a  few  years,  it  degenerates  into  fmallage  again. 

The  roots  of  celery  lofe  in  drying  about  two  thirds  of  their  weight : 
the  matter  which  exhales  appears  to  be  mere  water.  The  dried  roots, 
digefted  in  redtified  fpirit,  with  a  heat  a  little  below  boiling,  foon 
give  out  the  whole  of  their  adtive  matter,  and  become  infipid.  The 
tindture,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  depofites,  on  ftanding  for  fome 
weeks,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  truly  faccharine  white  flakes :  in¬ 
fpiffated. 
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fpiffated,  it  yields  a  whitifh  extraft,  of  a  grateful  warm  aromatic 
fweetnefs.  An  extract  made  by  water  is  likewife  confiderably  fweet, 
but  has  nothing  of  the  aromatic  warmth  of  the  fpirituous  extract. 

The  feeds  of  celery  are  much  inferiour  in  aromatic  flavour  to  thofe 
of  fmallage  ;  and  the  feveral  preparations  of  them  are  proportionably 
weaker  and  lefs  grateful :  the  eifential  oil,  in  which  the  tafte  and 
flavour  are  concentrated,  is  far  lefs  pungent  than  the  oil  of  fmallage 
feeds,  and  of  very  little  fmell.  Thus  one  part  of  the  plant  degenerates 
in  its  quality,  in  proportion  as  the  other  is  improved. 


A  A. 

A^XJ/E  COMMUNES.  Aqua  nivalis ,  pluvialisy  Jluvialist 
fontana .  Common  waters:  fnow,  rain,  river,  fpring  waters. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  how  much  the  purity  of  waters  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  ;  and  how  greatly,  though  by  infenfible  degrees,  the 
human  body  muff  neceflarily  be  affedted,  by  minute  quantities  of 
infalubrious  matters  in  this  univerfal  diluent,  and  vehicle  of  all  our 
aliment. 

Among  the  common  tefts  of  the  purity  of  water,  the  leaf!  falla¬ 
cious  are,  its  being  perfectly  colourlefs,  tranfparent,  and  void  of  fmell 
and  tafte ;  its  diffolving  foap  into  a  fmooth  lather ;  boiling  pulfe 
tender  ;  not  changing  the  colour  of  fyrup  of  violets  or  the  juices  of 
other  blue  flowers  ;  and  its  mingling  with  alkaline  and  with  acid 
liquors,  with  folution  of  fulphur  in  alkalies,  and  folution  of  filver  in 
the  nitrous  acid,  without  precipitation  or  change  of  tranfparency. 
Thefe  trials  ferve  to  diftinguifh,  in  moft  cafes,  whether  waters  con¬ 
tain  any  conflderable  quantity  of  foreign  matters,  but  what  the  par¬ 
ticular  matters  are,  they  never  can  difcover,  different  fubftances  ex¬ 
hibiting,  in  the  feveral  experiments,  fimilar  phenomena :  thus  blue 
juices  are  changed  red  by  alum  as  well  as  by  acids,  and  green  by 
the  calcareous  marine  fait  as  well  as  by  alkalies. 

To  determine,  with  any  degree  of  preciflon,  the  contents  of  waters, 
a  quantity  of  the  water  is  to  be  evaporated,  in  clean  glafs  veffels, 
with  a  heat  fcarcely  exceeding  that  which  the  hand  can  fupport; 
that  the  folid  contents  may  be  procured  by  themfelves,  with  as  little 
danger  as  poflible  of  the  extrication  or  tranfpofition  of  any  of  their 
principles.  The  dry  matter  being  digefled  in  a  little  pure  diffilled 
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water,  a  faline  fubftance  is  commonly  extracted  by  the  water,  and  an 
earthy  one  is  left,  no  longer  difl'oluble  in  aqueous  menftrua. 

The  earthy  matter  is  commonly  not  one  Ample  earth,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  more:  i.  aluminous  earth ,  diftinguiffied  by  its 
diiTolving  in  the  vitriolic  acid  into  an  auftere  liquor;  2.  magnejia , 
diffolving  in  the  fame  acid  into  a  bitter  liquor ;  3.  calcareous  earthy 
not  diffolving  at  all  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  but  readily  in  the  nitrous 
and  marine,  from  both  which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  vitriolic ; 
4.  felenitesy  not  difl'oluble  in  any  acid,  till  flrongly  calcined  in  contact 
with  burning  fuel,  by  which  procefs  it  is  reduced  to  calcareous 
earth;  5.  fome  of  the  abfolutely  indiffoluble  earths,  whofe  particular 
fpecies,  in  the  fmall  quantities  wherein  they  are  obtained  in  thefe 
kinds  of  experiments,  it  is  difficult  and  of  little  importance  to  deter¬ 
mine.  The  two  firft  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  refidua  of  waters; 
the  others  are  frequent,  perhaps  univerfal. 

The  faline  fubffcances  are  ;  the  mineral  fixt  alkali,  natron ;  the 
vitriolic  acid,  combined  with  this  alkali  into  fal  mirabile,  or  with 
magneiia  into  fal  catharticusy  or  with  the  aluminous  earth  into 
alum  ;  the  nitrous  acid,  combined  with  the  alkali  into  nitre  ( a ),  or 
with  fome  of  the  foluble  earths  into  nitrous  falts ;  the  marine  acid, 
combined  with  the  alkali  into  common  fait ,  or  with  foluble  earths  into 
muriatic  falts ;  or  a  volatile  alkali  combined  with  the  acids  into 
ammoniac al  falts  (fee  the  refpedtive  falts.)  The  common, ^muriatic 
and  nitrous  falts  are  frequent ;  nitre,  alum,  fal  mirabile,  and  ammo- 
niacal  falts  very  rare. 

Moib  of  thefe  falts  may,  by  careful  crystallization,  be  feparated  in 
their  proper  form :  they  may  likewife  be  diftinguiffied,  however  blen¬ 
ded  together,  by  additions.  1.  The  fixt  alkali,  unfaturated,  is 
known,  by  its  raffing  an  effervefcence  wdth  fpirit  of  fait.  2.  The 
fpecies  of  acid  is  diftinguiffied,  by  adding  to  the  exficcated  mafs  a 
little  oil  of  vitriol  :  if  the  acid  is  the  marine,  it  will  be  expelled  in 
white,  and  if  the  nitrous,  in  red  vapours ;  but  if  it  is  the  vitriolic, 
no  change  will  enfue.  The  marine  acid  may  likewife  be  known,  by 
the  compound  enabling  pure  aqua  fortis  to  diffolve  gold  leaf,  or  a 
mark  made  with  gold  on  a  touchflone;  the  nitrous,  by  its  deflagrating, 
when  ignited,  on  the  contact  of  any  inflammable  matter  ;  the  vitriolic, 
by  its  precipitating  any  folution  of  calcareous  earth,  as  of  chalk  in 
aqua  fortis,  and  the  precipitate  being  a  felenites,  or  not  difl'oluble  in 
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frelh  aqua  fortis.  3.  The  bafis,  or  fubftance  combined  with  the 
acid  in  the  faline  compound,  is  found,  by  adding  to  a  folution  of 
the  matter,  a  little  folution  of  fait  of  tartar  or  any  other  fixt  alkaline 
fait  :  if  the  bafis  is  a  fixt  alkali,  no  change  will  enfue  ;  if  an  earth, 
it  will  precipitate ;  if  a  volatile  alkali,  a  pungent  fmell  will  dis¬ 
cover  it. 

The  pureft  of  the  common  waters  is  that  of  fnow,  carefully  col¬ 
lected  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  or  on  an  open  plain.  A  gallon, 
fiowly  evaporated  or  difiilled,  leaves  only  two  or  three  grains  of 
folid  matter.  Difiilled  water  itfelf  leaves  nearly  as  much,  upon  a 
fecond,  and  upon  repeated  difiillations ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  refiduum  of  fnow  water,  like  that  of  all  the  other  natural 
ones,  is  brownifh  and  faline ;  whereas,  that  of  the  difiilled  is  a  fine 
white  earth,  void  of  faline  matter,  partly  calcareous,  and  partly  in- 
difioluble.  Snow  water,  kept  in  a  warm  place,  in  clean  glafs  veflels, 
not  clofely  ftopt  but  covered  from  duft,  &c.  becomes  in  time  putrid  ; 
though  in  well-ftopt  bottles  it  remains  unaltered  ;  I  have  feen  fome, 
which  after  keeping  for  many  years  was  perfectly  clear  and  tafielefs. 
Difiilled  water  fuffers  no  alteration  in  either  circumftance.  The  faline 
matter  of  fnow  water  is  commonly  of  the  nitrous  kind,  compofed  of 
the  acid  of  nitre  united  with  calcareous  earth. 

The  next  in  purity  is  rain  water,  collected  with  the  fame  precau¬ 
tions  as  the  foregoing,  after  the  rain  has  continued  for  fome  time,  fo  as 
to  clear  the  air  from  infeCts  or  other  light  bodies  that  may  float  in  it. 
Neither  this  water  nor  the  preceding  difcover  any  heterogeneity  on 
the  common  trials  with  acids,  alkalies,  foap,  blue  vegetable  juices,  or 
metallic  folutions,  till  great  part  of  the  aqueous  fluid  has  been  feparated 
by  evaporation.  Evaporated  to  drynefs,  it  leaves  four  or  five  grains  of 
folid  matter  on  the  gallon.  Its  fait  is  often  nitrous,  and  its  earth  in 
great  part  calcareous. 

The  water  of  limpid  rivers  hands  next  in  purity;  and  proves, 
though  not  equally  with  the  two  preceding,  yet  fufficiently  loft,  and 
fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  life.  Rivers  are  for  the  moft  part  purer 
and  fofter  than  the  fprings  from  which  they  are  fupplied  ;  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from,  than  near  to  the  fource ;  when  their  courfe  is  rapid, 
than  when  flow. 

Of  fpring  waters,  there  are  fome,  which  approach  in  purity  to 
that  of  rain ;  but  the  greater  number  are  of  all  waters  the  hardeft  and 
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moll  impure.  Some,  even  of  thofe  which  the  eye  and  palate  judge 
to  be  good  waters,  contain  above  an  hundred  grains  of  folid  matter 
on  the  gallon.  The  faline  part  of  thefe  waters  is  molt  commonly 
nitrous  (a)  or  muriatic,  that  is,  compofed  of  the  nitrous  or  marine 
acids  united  with  earths :  on  adding  to  them,  by  little  and  little,  a 
folution  of  any  alkaline  fait,  the  liquor  becomes  turbid  and  milky, 
more  and  more,  till  the  acid,  completely  neutralized  by  the  alkali, 
parts  with  all  the  earth,  which  on  handing  fettles  to  the  bottom. 
The  water  thus  corrected,  though  really  no  purer  than  at  firft,  is 
found  perfectly  foft  for  oeconomical  ufes,  and  much  lefs,  if  at  all, 
detrimental  to  health;  its  pungent,  auftere,  earthy  fait,  being  now 
converted  into  a  mild  neutral  one. 

River  waters  generally  putrefy  fooner  than  thofe  of  fprings  :  during 
the  putrefaction,  they  throw  off  a  part  of  their  heterogeneous  matter, 
and  at  length  become  fweet  again  and  purer  than  at  firft.  Hard 
waters  are  remarkably  indifpofed  to  corrupt,  and  even  preferve  putre- 
fcible  fubftances  for  a  conhderable  length  of  time :  hence,  as  Dr. 
Home  obferves,  they  feem  to  be  beft  fitted  for  keeping  at  fea,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  are  fo  eafily  foftened  by  a  little  alkaline  fait. 

The  pureft  waters  fooneft  freeze ;  hence  ice  is  purer  than  the 
water  that  remains  unfrozen  :  on  this  principle,  vinous  and  fome 
faline  liquors  may  be  freed  from  a  part  of  their  fuperfluous  water  by 
gentle  congelation.  Ice,  expofed  to  the  open  air,  lofes  of  its  weight, 
its  fuperficial  parts  being  diffolved  or  abraded  by  the  motion  of  the 
atmofphere.  This  property  of  ice  was  known  to  Hippocrates ;  who, 
imagining  not  the  ice  in  its  whole  fubftance,  but  fome  of  its  finer 
and  lighter  parts  to  be  diftipated,  was  hence  led  unjuftly  to  condemn 
both  melted  ice  and  fnow  as  the  moft  impure  of  all  waters. 

With  regard  to  the  medicinal  powers  of  pure  water,  little  more 
can  be  faid,  than  what  is  too  obvious  to  require  being  mentioned. 
Simple  fluidity ;  univerfal  innocence,  or  the  abfence  of  every  quality 
that  can  offend  the  tendereft  organ;  mifcibility  with  all  the  animal 
juices,  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  health,  except  fat ;  unfitnefs  to  dilute 
or  mingle  with  them  when  greatly  thickened,  as  in  fome  difeafes  ;  a 
difpofition  to  pafs  off  by  the  cutaneous  pores,  more  fpeedily  and  more 
plentifully  than  by  the  kidneys,  in  confequence  perhaps  of  its  total 
want  of  irritation ;  make  the  principal  part  of  its  medical  chara&er. 

To 
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To  which  may  be  added,  that  it  is  the  moil  commodious  medium 
for  applying  to  the  human  body  the  powerful  agents,  heat  and  cold ; 
of  which  the  one  expands  and  relaxes,  the  other  contracts  and  con- 
Eringes,  all  the  fluid  and  foft  parts  of  the  animal  machine. 

A$JJ/E  MEDICINALES. 

The  medicinal  or  mineral  waters  participate  more  or  lefs  of  the 
earthy  and  faline  fubEances  found  in  common  waters ;  with  gene¬ 
rally  fome  prevailing  ingredient  from  which  they  have  received  their 
names. 

1.  Aqu^s  alkaline.  Alkaline  waters,  as  that  of  Tilbury. 

The  waters  of  this  kind  are  impregnated  chiefly  with  the  mineral 
alkaline  fait,  and  with  calcareous  earth;  both  which  readily  difcover 
themfelves  in  the  reflduum  left  upon  evaporation. 

The  Tilbury  water,  one  of  the  ErongeE  perhaps  of  this  clafs,  has 
been  found  ferviceable,  not  only  in  complaints  ariflng  from  acidities 
in  the  firE  paffages,  but  likewife  in  obEinate  alvine  fluxes,  fome 
cutaneous  defedations,  female  weakneffes,  and  other  diforders  from 
a  laxity  and  debility  of  the  fibres  :  it  generally  paffes  off  freely  by 
urine  or  perfpiration,  and  fometimes,  on  firE  taking,  purges  a  little. 
It  may  be  drank  to  the  quantity  of  a  quart  a  day,  or  more ;  cold,  or 
juE  warmed;  by  itfelf,  or  with  the  addition,  if  requifite,  of  milk, 
with  which  it  perfectly  agrees.  It  does  not  bear  evaporation,  or  a 
boiling  heat ;  foon  growing  milky,  and  depofiting  a  part  of  its  earth 
and  virtue.  In  clofe  veffels,  it  keeps  well :  fome  that  had  been 
carried  to  the  coaE  of  Guinea  and  brought  back  again,  appeared  to 
me  unaltered  in  all  its  properties. 

2.  Aqu^e  cathartics  amars.  Bitter  purging  waters. 

These  waters  are  diEinguifhed  by  their  bitter  taEe ;  and  by  their 
depofiting,  on  the  addition  of  alkaline  fait,  a  copious  white  earth, 
great  part  of  which  is  found  to  be  magnefia.  The  dry  matter,  left 
upon  evaporating  them,  confiEs  of  the  fal  cat  bar  ficus  amarus ,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  different  earths,  and  often  a  fmall  proportion  of  other 
faline  matters.  The  quantity  of  fait  differs  in  different  waters ;  fome 
yielding  fcarcely  two  drams,  and  others  an  ounce  or  more  on  the 
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gallon.  One  of  the  ftrongefi:  of  the  purging  waters  in  this  kingdom 
is  that  of  Jeffop’s  W ell  near  Kingfton,  of  which  a  pint  left  on  evapo¬ 
ration  feventy-two  grains ;  Kilburn  and  Cheltenham  waters  yielded 
iixty-four  grains ;  Adton,  not  fifty  ;  and  that  of  Epfom,  lefs  than 

waters  are  mild  and  gentle  purgatives,  operating  with  fuffi- 
cient  efficacy,  yet  in  general  with  eafe  and  fafety ;  rarely  occafioning 
any  gripes,  naufea,  or  Iownefs.  They  may  like  wife  be  fo  managed,  as 
to  promote  the  animal  fecretions  in  general,  and  prove  excellent  ape¬ 
rients  and  attenuants  in  fundry  chronical  diforders. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  waters,  as  a  purgative,  is  from  one  to  three  pints, 
according  to  their  ftrength,  to  be  drank  by  a  little  at  a  time.  Their 
virtue  may  be  increafed,  by  difiolving  in  the  water  fome  of  the  purified 
fait,  or  other  purgative  faline  fubftances,  as  the  artificial  fait  of  Glau¬ 
ber,  foluble  tartar,  Rochelle  fait,  or  manna :  additions  of  this  kind 
are  more  eligible  than  boiling  down  the  water,  as  its  ftrength  is  aug¬ 
mented  in  a  more  certain  ratio,  and  its  natural  eonftitution  preferved 
entire.  To  render  the  liquor  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach,  fome  grateful  diftilled  water,  or  aromatic  tindture,  as  the 
tin&ura  cardamomi ,  may  be  added  :  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  infufe  or 
boil  in  the  water  fome  aromatic  feeds,  as  thofe  of  caraway  :  but  very 
little  of  the  virtue  of  the  feeds  is  by  this  treatment  communicated  to  the 
water.  As  alterants,  the  waters  may  be  ufed  for  common  drink ; 
diluted  with  fimple  water,  milk,  whey,  wine,  or  other  liquids,  fo  as 
but  jufl  to  keep  the  belly  open. 

Thefe  waters  are  found  to  purge  more  in  their  natural  ftate,  than 
after  they  have  been  boiled,  and  than  the  fait  obtainable  from  an 
equal  quantity  of  them. — They  contain,  befides  the  purging  fait,  no 
finall  proportion  of  calcareous  earth.  Now,  if  a  folution  of  calcareous 
earth,  made  either  in  pure  water  or  in  acids,  be  mixed  with  a  folution 
of  the  purging  fait,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  ;  great  part  of  the  fait 
will  be  deftroyed,  its  acid  being  transferred  from  its  own  earth  into 
the  calcareous  earth,  and  forming,  with  this,  a  concrete  neither  pur¬ 
gative  nor  diffoluble,  namely  felenites.  As  fuch  a  concrete  is  found  in 
the  dry  relidua  of  the  purging  waters,  we  may  prefume,  that  it  owes 
its  origin,  as  in  this  experiment,  to  the  deftrudtion  of  a  part  of  the 
purgative  ingredient;  and  that  the  water  holds  naturally  a  greater 
quantity  of  fait,  than  can  be  extracted  from  it  by  art. 
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3.  Aqua  marina.  Seawater. 

Sea  water  contains,  befides  the  common  alimentary  fait,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  bitter  purging  fait,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  foregoing  waters, 
and  which  remains  diffolved  after  the  common  fait  has  cryflallized.. 
After  the  purging  fait  alfo  has  been  feparated,  there  remains  a  fmall 
portion  of  a  pungent  faline  liquor,  which  refufes  to  cryflallize,  and 
which  appears  to  be  a  folution  of  calcareous  earth  in  the  marine  acid. 
The  quantity  of  fait  in  different  feas  varies,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  evaporation,  and  acceffion  of  frefh  water,  from  about  one  fiftieth 
to  near  one  twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the  water. 

Sea  water  has  lately  come  into  efteem,  againfl  ftrumous  fwellings 
and  obffrudtions  of  the  glands,  and  different  cutaneous  foulneffes. 
Dr.  Ruffel  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  flate  of  glandular  fwellings 
it  is  improper ;  that  where  the  tumor  tends  to  fuppuration,  it  does  no 
good  till  the  pus  is  difcharged ;  that  in  other  circumflances  it  is  a 
remedy  of  great  fervice,  whether  for  refolving  the  tumor,  or  prevent¬ 
ing  a  frefh  fluxion  upon  the  part ;  and  that  it  is  ufeful  in  diforders 
of  the  internal  glandulous  parts,  as  thofe  of  the  mefentery,  the  liver, 
&c.  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  external.  It  has  been  given  alfo  in 
the  true  marine  fcurvy,  and  found  to  promote  the  cure ;  though 
incapable  of  conquering  the  difeafe  without  afiiftances  from  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom. 

The  dofe  of  fea  water  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  which  may  be 
repeated  every  morning  for  lome  months.  In  thefe  dofes,  it  gently 
purges  the  belly,  promotes  alfo  the  other  excretions,  and  fomewhat 
warms  and  ftrengthens  the  habit :  in  large  ones,  it  excites  vomiting. 
In  many  cafes,  bathing  in  the  water  is  advantageoufly  joined both  as 
a  general  corroborant,  and  as  a  topical  difcutient  and  antifeptic. 

This  water,  at  firfl:  taking,  is  apt  to  occafion  great  drought ;  an  in¬ 
convenience  which  is  feldom  much  complained  of  after  its  ufe  has  been 
continued  for  fome  time,  and  which  may  in  good  meafure  be  palliated 
by  fleeping  immediately  after  it  is  drank.  It  is  apt  likewife,  in  fome 
conftitutions,-  to  produce  immoderate  heat ;  and  even  when  ufed  only 
externally,  an  uneafinefs  and  itching  of  the  fkin  :  it  is  therefore  to  be 
refrained  from  in  all  inflammatory  cafes,  and  in  habits  prone  to 
phlogofes.  Among  all  the  common  faline  bodies,  to  heat  and  to  dry 
feem  to  be  qualities  peculiar  to  the  marine  falt^ 
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4.  Aqu m  chalybeate.  Chalybeate  or  Reel  waters;  as  thofe 
.  of  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Tunbridge,  Iflington,  &c. 

These  waters  difcover  their  being  impregnated  with  iron,  by  ftriking 
a  blue  colour  with  a  folution  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  that  have  been  cal¬ 
cined  with  animal  coals,  or  with  a  tindture  made  by  digefting  the  pig¬ 
ment  called  Pruffian  blue  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  :  this  laft  prepara¬ 
tion  is  preferable  to  the  other,  as  it  may  be  faturated  more  completely 
with  that  matter  which  tinges  diffolved  iron  blue. 

Iron  in  waters  is  difcovered  alfo  by  the  purplifh,  bluifh,  or  blackifh 
colour,  which  they  affume  on  the  addition  of  certain  vegetable  aftrin- 
gents,  among  which  powdered  galls  are  the  moil  eligible.  This  laft 
method  of  trial,  which  is  that  commonly  made  ufe  of,  diftinguiflies 
as  minute  proportions  of  iron  as  the  firft,  provided  the  liquor  contains 
no  more  acid  than  is  fufficient  to  keep  the  metal  diffolved ;  but  if  the 
quantity  of  acid  is  very  large,  aftringents  give  no  notice  of  the  iron, 
whereas' the  tindlure  of  Pruftian  blue  difcovers  it  univerfally. 

Chalybeate  waters  appear  to  differ  from  one  another,  not  only  in  the 
degree,  but  in  the  fpecies,  of  their  impregnation. 

Some  refemble  a  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron  made  in  common  fpring 
water.  Like  that  folution,  they  ftrike  a  blue  or  black  colour  with 
galls,  depofite  on  ftanding  fome  of  their  iron  in  an  ochery  form, 
but  retain  great  part  of  it  for  a  length  of  time,  and  yield  on  evapo¬ 
ration  a  faline  matter,  which  communicates  a  ferrugineous  impreg¬ 
nation  to  frelh  water,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  true  vitriol  of  iron. 
From  fome  waters,  as  that  of  Hartfell  in  Scotland,  the  vitriol  has 
been  cryftallized  [a)  in  its  proper  form. 

Others  refemble  a  folution  of  the  fame  vitriol  with  an  admixture 
of  natron  or  the  mineral  fixt  alkaline  fait.  Like  fuch  a  mixture  (<£),  they 
ftrike,  when  frefh,  a  purple  colour  with  galls,  depofite  the  whole  of 
their  iron  in  a  very  little  time,  and  yield  on  evaporation,  not  a  vitriol 
or  chalybeate  fait,  but  a  fait  compofed  of  the  acid  of  vitriol  and 
alkali :  fome,  as  that  of  Geronfterre  at  Spa,  yield  alfo  a  little  pure 
alkali  (c),  befides  what  is  fatiated  with  acid.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 

in 

(a)  Edinb.  ejf.  and  obf.  phyf.^  iff  lit.  i.  346. 

(b)  That  an  alkaline  addition  is  neceifary,  to  make  folutions  of  vitriol  ftrike  with  galls  the 
purple  colour  that  chalybeate  waters  do,  is  a  difcovery  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  exper.  or.  a  chalybeate 

<ivater  near  Bromley  in  Kent. 

(0  Rutty,  fyncpf.  323. 
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in  artificial  mixtures  of  alkalies  with  folutions  of  vitriol,  or  other 
metallic  folutions  made  in  acids,  (and  pofiibly  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind  may  obtain  alfo  in  the  natural,)  if  the  vefiel  is  immediately  hopt, 
fo  as  to  have  no  vacuity  after  the  inhant  of  mixture ;  the  acid  and  the 
alkali  have  no  aCtion  on  one  another  fo  long  as  they  are  kept  con¬ 
fined,  that  is,  fo  long  as  the  extrication  of  air,  the  common  con¬ 
comitant  of  their  mutual  action,  is  prevented :  but  afioon  as  the 
vefiel  is  opened,  or  the  contained  air  has  an  opportunity  of 
efcaping,  the  alkali  begins  to  abforb  the  acid,  a  fparkling  or 
effervefcence  enfues,  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  quantities 
of  the  two,  and  the  metal,  thus  divefted  of  its  acid  folvent,  pre¬ 
cipitates  ( a ). 

It  is  not  however  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  fpeedy  feparation  of  the 
ferrugineous  matter  of  waters  is  owing  univerfally  to  an  alkaline  pre¬ 
cipitant.  Solutions  of  pure  vitriol  in  pure  water  depofite  a  part  of 
their  iron  fpontaneoufly ;  and  if  the  folutions  be  fo  far  diluted,  as  to 
hrike  with  ahringents  a  colour  little  more  than  perceptible,  they  will 
lofe  fo  much  in  a  few  hours  as  to  exhibit  with  the  fame  ahringents  no 
tinge  at  all. 

In  general,  a  blue  or  black  colour  produced  with  galls  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  the  abfence  of  alkaline  fait  and  a  purple, 
as  a  mark  that  either  the  water  originally  contained  an  alkali,  or  has 
become  alkalefcent  or  verging  to  putrefaction  by  handing.  On  the 
fame  principle,  a  degree  of  alkalefcence,  or  of  tendency  to  corruption, 
in  common  waters,  very  far  too  minute  to  be  fenfible  on  any  other 
known  trial,  may  be  made  confpicuous ;  viz.  by  the  water,  when  im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  little  vitriol,  as  a  grain  or  two  to  a  pint,  hriking  a 
purple  colour  with  galls. 

The  fpontaneous  feparation  of  the  iron,  which  happens  in  many  of 
the  chalybeate  waters,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  retarded,  cannot  be 
prevented  by  any  care  in  hopping  the  bottles,  after  the  waters  have 
been  once  expofed  to  the  air,  renders  them  unfit  for  long  keeping  or 
carriage.  A  fmall  addition  of  any  acid  prevents  the  feparation,  even 
in  thofe  whofe  virtues  are  naturally  the  moh  fugitive :  it  is  fufpeCted, 
that  the  chalybeates  brought  from  Germany  have  commonly  this  arti¬ 
ficial  impregnation. 

Thefe  waters  are  ufed,  like  other  chalybeates,  in  debilities  and 
laxities  of  the  homach,  chylopoietic  organs,  and  of  the  vifcera  in  , 

M  general^ 

(a)  A  difcovery  of  Mr.  Scheffer,  Suenjka  vetenjk.  acad*  bandl,  175 
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general ;  in  decays  of  conditution  ;  in  cachedtic,  chlorotic,  and  other 
like  indifpofitions.  Where  they  pafs  freely,  they  are  accounted  more 
invigorating  than  the  artificial  preparations  of  iron,  and  lefs  liable  to 
diforder  particular  conditutions  :  many  of  them  however  are  more  apt 
»  to  fail  of  taking  due  effedt,  on  account  perhaps  of  the  acid  folvent 
being  more  difpofed  to  quit  the  metal.  Some  of  them  are  rarely  ob- 
lerved,  and  fome  fcarcely  ever,  to  give  any  black  tinge  to  the  feces, 
though  drank  in  large  quantity ;  a  phenomenon  which  may  perhaps  be 
afcribed  to  their  depofiting  their  iron  in  the  fird  paffages  in  an  indiffo- 
luble  and  inactive  date,  rather  than  to  the  caufe  which  fome  have 
afligned,  their  carrying  it  entire  into  the  blood.  They  are  taken  to 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three  pints  or  more  in  a  day,  divided  into  dif¬ 
ferent  dofes ;  and  require  the  fame  caution  in  their  ufe  as  the  artifi¬ 
cial  chalybeates. 

5.  Aquje  cupreje.  Cupreous  waters ;  as  thofe  of  Neufol  in 

Hungary,  and  Wicklow  in  Ireland. 

These  waters,  which  are  little  other  than  a  folution  of  vitriol  of 
copper,  and  thofe  which  contain  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  that 
metal  blended  with  vitriol  of  iron  and  other  ingredients,  betray  their 
cupreous  impregnation,  by  Raining  a  polifhed  iron,  immerfed  in 
them,  of  a  copper  colour,  and  by  flunking  a  blue  with  volatile  alka¬ 
line  fpirits.  Some  of  them  have  been  ufed,  like  other  venereal  fo- 
lutions,  as  external  detergents.  Some,  more  Rightly  impregnated 
with  the  copper,  have  been  taken  internally  as  emetics,  purgatives, 
and  deobdruents  5  a  practice  which  appears  much  too  hazardous  to  be 
followed. 

All  the  mineral  waters  we  know  of,  are  impregnated  with  more 
or  fewer  of  the  foregoing  ingredients,  combined  in  various  propor¬ 
tions.  The  hot  waters  called  thermcz  or  baths,  have  not,  as  fuch, 
any  peculiar  impregnation ;  their  heat  depending,  not  upon  an  intrin- 
lic,  but  an  external  caufe:  the  hot  fprings  of  Tceplitz  in  Germany 
appear,  from  Hoffmann’s  experiments  upon  them,  to  be  no  other  than 
Ample  water.  Of  the  waters  called  fulphureous,  or  thofe  which  have 
a  fetid  fmell  refembling  that  of  fulphureous  folutions,  there  are  feveral 
which  do  not  feem  to  contain  any  adtual  fulphur  :  nor  is  there  any 
actual  fulphur  in  the  extremely  fetid  and  diffufive  vapour,  which 
arifes  from  folutions  of  fulphur  itfelf  during  their  precipitation  with 
2  acids. 
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acids.  Analogous  to  this,  perhaps,  is  the  fulphureous  impregnation  of 
certain  waters.  The  nature  and  medicinal  effedts  of  this  fubtile  vola¬ 
tile  principle  are  little  known ;  the  fulphureous  waters  containing,  at 
the  fame  time,  other  adtive  ingredients.  There  are  like  wife  waters 
which  appear  to  be  impregnated  with  fulphur  in  its  whole  fubftance, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  prefumed  to  participate  of  the  virtues  of 
the  artificial  folutions  of  that  concrete. — For  the  analyfes  and  ufes  of 
particular  waters,  the  reader  may  confult  Dr.  Rutty’s  fynopfis. 

A^UILEGIA. 

AQUILEG I  A  Pharm.  Par  if.  Aquileia.  Aqiiilina,  Aqui 

tegia  fiore  jimplici  J.  B.  Columbine  :  a  plant  with  flender  reddilh 

ftalks,  and  bluifh  green  leaves,  in  fhape  fomewhat  roundifh,  with 
feveral  flight  indentations,  and  one  or  two  deep  ones.  The  flower,  com¬ 
monly  blue,  fometimes  red  or  white,  confifts  of  five  irregular  petala, 
each  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  a  flying  eagle  or  pigeon  f  aquilct 
or  columba )  whence  the  names  of  the  plant :  the  flower  is  followed 
by  five  pods,  full  of  fhining  black  oval  feeds-  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  in  woods,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  feeds  of  columbine  have  been  commended,  in  fubftance  and 
in  emulfion,  as  an  anthelmintic,  as  an  aperient  in  the  jaundice,  and 
for  promoting  the  eruption  of  the  mealies  and  fmall  pox.  Their 
fenfible  qualities  afford  little  foundation  for  thefe  kinds  of  virtues, 
as  they  do  not  feem  to  differ  materially  from  thofe  of  the  cold  feeds 
lo  called ;  the  columbine  feeds  being  only  fomewhat  more  mucilagi¬ 
nous,  and  accompanied  with  fomewhat  of  a  difagreeable  relilh. 

The  virtues  afcribed  to  a  tindfure  of  the  flowers,  as  an  antiphlo- 
giftic,  and  for  ftrengthening  the  gums  and  deterging  fcorbutic  ulce¬ 
rations  in  the  mouth,  appear  to  be  better  founded  ;  the  tindlure  being 
made  with  an  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  differing  little  from 
our  officinal  tindlure  of  rofes.  The  flowers  themfelves,  and  the  con- 
ferve  and  diftilled  water  of  them  directed  in  fome  foreign  pharmaco¬ 
poeias,  are  infignificant. 

'  .  /  ARAM E ARUM  PELA. 

ARAN E ARUM  PE  LA  Pharm.  Edinh.  Cobwebs.  Thefe 
are  applied  by  the  common  people  for  flopping  the  bleeding  of  wounds ; 
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which  they  effedt,  not  by  any  flyptic  power,  but  by  adhering  to  the 
part,  and  doling  the  orifices  of  the  veffels. 

A  RG  E  NT  I N  A. 

ARGENTINA ,  Potent  ilia,  Anferina,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Pent  a - 

phylloides  argenteum  alatum feu  potentilla  Tonrn.  Silverweed  or 
wild  tansy:  a  low  creeping  plant,  with  winged  leaves,  compofed 
of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  oblong  indented  fegments  fet  along  a  middle 
rib,  with  fmaller  portions  between,  green  above,  and  covered  with  a 
lilver-coloured  down  underneath ;  the  flowers,  which  rife  on  long 
pedicles  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  are  compofed,  each,  of  five  gold- 
coloured  petals  with  a  number  of  threads  in  the  middle,  and  followed 
by  a  lmall  duller  of  naked  feeds.  It  is  perennial ;  common  by  the 
fides  of  rivulets  and  in  moifl  uncultivated  places  ;  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  argentina  have  been  generally  looked  upon  as 
flrong  aftringents,  and  recommended  as  fuch  in  fluxes  and  haemor- 
rhagies.  That  they  have  an  aflringent  quality  is  manifefl  to  the  tafle, 
and  from  their  finking  a  black  colour  with  folutions  of  chalybeate 
vitriol  :  but  in  the  leaves  in  fubftance,  whether  frefh  or  dry,  and  in 
their  infufions,  decodions,  and  exprefled  juice,  the  preparations 
which  have  been  generally  made  ufe  of,  the  aflringency  is  very 
weak ;  and  even  the  extracts  made  from  them,  by  water  and  by 
rectified  fpirit,  in  which  all  their  adive  matter  is  concentrated,  are 
only  among  the  milder  flyptics  or  corroborants.  The  fpirituous 
extrad  is  ftronger  than  the  watery,  and  in  proportionably  fmaller 
quantity. 


A  R  G  ENT  U  M. 

ARGENT  UM  Pharm.  Lond.  Argentum , Luna,  Pharm.  Edinb . 
Silver  :  a  white  metal ;  becoming  yellow,  and  at  length  black, 
from  the  vapour  of  fulphureous  folutions  and  of  putrefying  matters; 
extremely  malleable ;  near  eleven  times  fpecifically  heavier  than 
water ;  fufible  in  a  bright  red  heat ;  fixt  and  indeflrudtible  in  the  fire ; 
foluble,  in  the  nitrous  acid,  into  a  limpid  liquor,  which  flains  the 
folid  parts  of  animals  black  ;  not  foluble,  by  moderate  digeflion,  in 
the  marine  or  vitriolic  acid;  precipitable  by  thefe  acids  from  its  folu- 
tion  in  the  nitrous. 
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The  greateft  quantities  of  this  metal  are  found  in  the  mines  of 
Chili  and  Peru;  commonly  in  fmall  grains  and  filaments,  embedded 
in  different  earths  and  ftones ;  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  pulveriza¬ 
tion,  ablution  with  water,  and  amalgamation  with  mercury.  Se¬ 
veral  mines  in  England,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  af¬ 
ford  fiiver ;  rarely  native,  or  in  diftinguilhable  mafies ;  commonly 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  ore,  of  a  red,  or  of  a  yellow  or  brown,  or  of  a 
dufky  leaden  or  black  colour,  by  an  intimate  admixture  of  arfenic, 
or  fulphur,  or  both;  from  which  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  quick- 
filver,  but  which  are  diffipated  by  calcination,  fo  as  to  leave  the  Silver 
Separable  from  the  remaining  earth  by  fufion. 

Crude  Silver,  however  comminuted  or  attenuated,  has  not  been 
obferved  to  produce  any  medical  effect ;  though  abundance  of  virtues 
were  afcribed  to  it  by  the  credulity  of  former  times.  It  is  not  Soluble 
in  any  of  the  fluids  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 

It  diffolves-,  by  the  afiiffance  of  a  moderate  heat,  in  about  twice 
its  weight  of  pure  aqua  fortis :  the  Solution,  duly  exhaled  and  Set  in 
the  cold,  cryftallizes  into  thin  colourlefs  transparent  plates.  The 
cryftals,  or  the  dry  matter  left  upon  infpiffating  the  Solution,  melt  incaufticum 
a  moderate  fire,  and  on  cooling  form  a  dark  coloured  cauflic  mafs. 

This  preparation  is  in  common  ufe  for  confuming  warts  and  callofities  ; 
but  is  lefs  fit  for  Such  purpofes  as  require  a  confiderable  quantity  to  be 
applied,  as  the  laying  open  of  impofthumations,  being  apt  to  liquefy 
by  the  moifture  of  the  fkin,  and  fpread  beyond  the  limits  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  operate.  For  the  greater  conveniency  of  ufing,  it  is 
caff  into  oblong  flender  pieces,  either  in  iron  pipes  heated  and  greafed, 
or  in  holes  made  by  Some  Smooth  inflrument  in  a  lump  of  tempered 
tobacco-pipe  clay :  each  piece  is  wiped  clean,  and  Avrapt  in  dry  Soft 
paper.  The  matter  is  to  be  poured  out  affoon  as  it  flows  thin:  if 
kept  a  little  too  long  in  fufion,  it  becomes  too  thick  to  run  into  the 
mould,  and  parts  with  fo  much  of  its  acid  as  not  to  be  Sufficiently 
corrofive  :  by  a  longer  continuance  of  the  fire,  all  the  acid  is  gradually 
diffipated,  and  a  lump  of  pure  Silver  remains. 

A  preparation  Somewhat  lefs  cauflic  than  the  foregoing,  is  recom¬ 
mended  internally  by  Angelus  Sala,  Boyle,  and  others,  as  an  anthel¬ 
mintic,  and  as  a  purgative  in  hydropic  and  inveterate  ulcerous  difeafes. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  cryflals  of  fiiver  are  diflolved  in  water,  and 
mingled  with  a  Solution  of  equal  their  weight  of  nitre  :  this  mixture 
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is  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  the  reliduum  calcined  with  a  gentle  heat,, 
juft  not  fufficient  to  melt  it,  and  kept  continually  ftirring,  till  no 
more  fumes  arife.  Boerhaave  aftures  us,  that  two  grains  of  this  pre¬ 
paration,  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread  and  a  little  fugar, 
and  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach,  fome  warm  water  fweetened  with 
a  little  honey  being  drank  immediately  after,  purge  gently  without 
griping,  and  bring  away  a  large  quantity  of  water  almoft  without  the 
patients  perceiving  it.  He  neverthelefs  cautions  againft  the  too  liberal 
or  continued  ufe  of  this  medicine,  and  obferves,  that  by  its  corrohve 
quality  it  weakens  the  bowels,  particularly  the  ftomach,  and  that 
therefore  proper  corroborants,  as  rob  of  juniper  berries,  ought  to- 
be  interpoled.  Even  with  this  affiftance,  however,  it  is  at  beft  a 
dangerous  medicine,  and  as  fuch  defervedly  ftands  excluded  from 
practice. 

ARGENTUM  VIVUM. 

ARGENTUM  VIVUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Hy dr ar gyrus.  Ar¬ 

gentum  vivum,  Mercurius ,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Mercury  or  quick¬ 
silver:  an  opake  fiiver-coloured  metallic  fluid,  appearing  to  the  eye 
like  melted  lead  or  tin  ;  about  fourteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  water ;  not  congealable  by  the  greateft  known  degree  of  na¬ 
tural  cold  (a) ;  totally  exhaling,  by  a  heat  below  ignition,  in  fubtile 
fumes,  which  condenfe  into  running  mercury  again. 

Quickfilver  is  fometimes  found  in  the  earth  in  its  fluid  form,  and  is 
then  called  virgin  mercury ;  but  for  the  moft  part  it  is  intimately 
blended  with  fulphur  or  earthy  matters  into  a  ftate  of  ore.  The 
fulphureous  ores  are  of  a  more  or  lefs  beautiful  red  colour ;  the  earthy 
or  ftony  ones,  grey,  yellowifh,  brown,  leaden  coloured,  &c.  From 
thefe  laft,  the  metallic  fluid  is  extracted  by  Ample  diftillation  :  the 
fulphureous  require  an  addition  of  quicklime,  iron  filings,  or  fome 
other  fubftance  that  may  abforb  and  keep  down  the  fulphur,  which 
otherwife  would  rife  in  conjunction  with  the  mercury.  The  principal 
mines  of  quickfilver,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  are  in  Spain, 

Hungary, 

(a)  It  is  faid,  that  in  fome  late  experiments  made  at  Peterfburg,  with  very  intenfe  degrees  of 
artificial  cold,  (produced  by  mixing  fnow  and  fpirit  of  nitre  feparately  brought  to  great  cold- 
nefs,)  pure  mercury  congealed  into  a  filver-like  malleable  metal,  which  quickly  melted  again  on 
an  abatement  of  the  cold  ;  and  that  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  it  funk,  before  its  congela- 
tiqn,  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  divifions  below  o  ;  that  is,  about  as  far  below  the 
point  at  which  water  freezes,  as  the  heat,  in  which  tin  melts,  is  above  it. 
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Hungary,  and  the  province  of  Friuli  in  the  Venetian  territories:  con- 
fiderable  quantities  are  brought  alfo  from  the  Eafl  Indies. 

This  fluid,  fuppofed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  poifonous  and  corrofive, 
was  introduced  into  medicine  by  the  Arabians,  as  an  ingredient  in  ex¬ 
ternal  applications,  againfl  different  cutaneous  maladies.  This  prac¬ 
tice  was  followed  by  fome  phyficians  in  Europe  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  was  not  eflablifhed,  or  looked  upon  in 
general  to  be  fafe,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  lixteenth,  when  the 
venereal  diflemper,  then  lately  received  from  America,  was  found  to 
yield  to  mercurial  applications  alone  ;  and  now  alfo  the  internal  ufe  of 
mercury  began  to  be  ventured  on,  in  this  and  in  other  difeafes. 

Pure  mercury  has  no  perceptible  acrimony,  or  tafle,  or  fmell  : 
there  are  examples  of  its  having  been  lodged,  for  years,  in  cavities 
both  of  the  bones  and  of  the  flefhy  parts,  without  having  injured  or 
affe&ed  them  ( a ).  Taken  into  the  ffomach  in  the  quantity  of  an 
ounce  or  two,  it  foon  paffes  through  the  inteflinal  tube,  unchanged, 
and  unfelt  :  hence  fome  have  been  induced  to  give  a  pound  or  more 
in  violent  conflipations,  hoping  that  this  innocent  fluid,  by  its  great 
weight  and  flipperinefs,  would  force  open  obflrudlions,  that  had  re¬ 
filled  the  common  methods  of  cure  by  purgatives,  relaxants,  and 
emollients.  This  practice,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  not  been  at¬ 
tended  with  any  remarkable  fuccefs  ;  nor  do  the  principles,  on  which 
mercury  has  been  given  in  thefe  cafes,  appear  to  be  juft.  The  flip¬ 
perinefs  of  this  fluid  confifls  only  in  the  mobility  of  its  own  parts, 
not  in  any  power  by  which  it  can  lubricate  the  veflels  of  an  animal. 
Its  weight  can  be  of  no  ufe,  unlefs  where  the  obftrudtion  lies  in  fome 
defcending  part  of  the  tube :  and  even  fuppofing  it  to  a£t  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  to  the  greateil  advantage,  there  is  room*  to  fear,  that  the 
preflure  of  a  pound  or  two  will  rather  diflend  the  fuperiour  part  of 
the  intefline,  than  be  able  to  force  a  paflage  through  the  obflinate 
obflruftions  againfl  which  it  is  recommended. 

When  mercury  is  refolved  into  fume,  or  altered  in  its  form  by 
fire,  or  combined  with  a  fmall  portion  of  mineral  acids,  or  otherwife 
divided  into  minute  particles  and  prevented  from  reuniting  by  the 
interpolation  of  proper  fubflances ;  it  operates  with  great  power,  and 
extends  its  adlion  through  the  whole  habit.  In  thefe  forms,  whether 
taken  internally,  or  introduced  into  the  blood  from  external  appli¬ 
cation. 


(«)  Mead,  Mechanical  account  of  poifons,  effay  iv. 
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cation,  it  feems  to  liquefy  all  the  juices  of  me  body,  and  may  be  fo 
managed  as  to  promote  excretion  through  all  the  emundories.  If 
its  power  is  not  reftrained,  or  determined  by  additions,  it  tends 
chiefly  to  affed  the  mouth  ;  and  having  fufed  the  humours  in  the 
remoter  veffels,  occalions  a  plentiful  evacuation  of  them  from  the 
falival  glands,  with  confiderable  fwellings,  inflammations,  and  ulce¬ 
rations  of  the  parts.  The  falivation  is  accompanied  with  a  diminution 
of  moft  of  the  other  difcharges,  and  an  increafe  of  thefe  diminifhes 
the  falival  flux. 

The  falutary  effeds  of  mercurials  have,  in  many  cafes,  very  little 
dependence  on  the  quantity  of  fenfible  evacuation.  Venereal  mala¬ 
dies,  and  chronical  diflempers  proceeding  from  a  vifcidity  of  the 
humours  and  obflrudion  of  the  fmall  veffels,  are  often  fuccefsfully 
cured  by  mercurials  taken  in  fuch  dofes  as  not  to  produce  any  remark¬ 
able  difcharge ;  efpecially  if  affifted  by  diaphoretics  and  a  warm 
diluent  regimen.  In  this  view,  camphor,  and  the  refin  or  extrad 
of  guaiacum,  are  frequently  joined  to  the  mercury ;  and  to  the  more 
adive  preparations,  a  little  opium  ;  which  not  only  promotes  the  dia- 
phorelis,  but  prevents  the  mercury  from  irritating  the  firft  paffages 
and  running  off  by  the  groffer  emundories. 

This  appears  to  be,  in  general,  the  mod:  advantageous  method  of 
ufing  mercurials ;  excepting,  perhaps,  only  in  venereal  maladies  of 
long  handing,  or  fuch  as  have  aril'en  to  a  great  height,  or  have  af- 
feded  the  bones ;  which  demand,  for  the  molt  part,  a  full  ptyalifm. 
In  thefe  cafes,  the  difeafe  has  been  fubdued  for  a  time  by  the  alterative 
method,  but  afterwards  broken  out  afrefh,  and  been  completely  cured 
by  falivation :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fome  cutaneous  foulneffes, 
after  refilling  falivation,  have  yielded  to  an  alterative  courfe. 

Though  mercurials  are  found  to  be  falutary  in  fundry  cutaneous 
defedations,  and  impurities  of  the  blood  and  juices  vulgarly  called 
fcorbutic  ;  they  are  always  pernicious  in  the  true  fcurvy,  and  dangerous 
in  conflitutions  inclining  to  this  difeafe,  where  the  humours  are 
acrimonious,  and  colliquated,  and  difpofed  to  a  putrefcent  date.  In 
fuch  circumdances,  mercurial  medicines  are  apt  to  operate  with  vio¬ 
lence  ;  fmall  dofes  have  occafioned  high  and  lading  falivations.  The 
removal  of  thefe  accidents  is  to  be  attempted  by  glyders,  purgatives, 
diaphoretics,  or  fuch  other  means,  confident  with  the  patients 
drength  and  the  particular  fymptoms,  as  may  procure  a  fpeedy  revulfion 
from  the  lalival  duds. 


A  long 
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A  long  continued  ufe  of  mercury  is  in  no  cafe  free  from  danger, 
as  it  manifeflly  colliquates  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  and  tends  to 
weaken  the  nerves,  fo  as  to  bring  on  tremors  and  paralyfes.  The 
miners,  and  thofe  who  are  expoled  to  the  fumes  of  mercury  in  ex¬ 
tracting  it  from  the  ore,  are  faid  to  be  almoft  always,  fooner  or 
later,  leized  with  thefe  kinds  of  complaints ;  to  become  generally  in 
a  few  years  paralytic,  and  at  laid  to  die  heCtic. 

Mercurials  are  deftruCtive  to  infeCts,  perhaps  of  every  kind.  They 
are  fometimes  given  internally  againft  worms ;  and  fometimes  applied 
externally,  in  unguents,  for  deftroying  cutaneous  animalcula.  The 
itch,  now  reckoned  an  animalcular  difeafe,  is  fometimes  cured  by 
mercurial  unguents ;  which,  neverthelefs,  cannot  be  depended,  on  for 
this  elfeCt,  unlefs  in  flight  cafes ;  as  their  antipforic  efficacy  feems  to 
reach  no  farther  than  thofe  parts  of  the  fkin  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied,  and  as  they  cannot  with  fafety  be  applied  freely,  to  any  great 
extent  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  trunk. 

Mercury  has  been  of  late  recommended  as  an  effectual  antidote 
againft  the  poifon  of  the  mad  dog.  Several  cafes  are  related,  by  Dr. 
James,  Default,  and  Du  Choifel,  both  of  brutes  and  human  fubjeCts, 
bitten  by  mad  dogs,  being  preferved  from  the  ufual  confequences  of 
this  bite,  by  mercurial  unCtions,  and  mercurials  taken  internally. 
There  are  fome  inftances  given  alfo  of  a  cure  being  obtained,  by  the 
fame  means,  after  fymptoms  of  madnefs  had  appeared  ( a ). 

This  fluid  diffolves,  by  the  affiftance  of  trituration  or  heat,  moft 
metallic  bodies ;  retaining  its  own  natural  colour,  but  having  its 
confidence  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  metal :  iron 
is  the  only  one  of  the  common  metals,  to  which  it  will  not  eafily 
adhere  (^).  Bifmuth  unites  with  it  more  intimately  (c)  than  any 
other  metallic  body,  and  remarkably  promotes  the  union  of  lead  with 
it :  mercury,  impregnated  with  a  little  bifmuth,  was' found  to  diffolve 
confiderable  maffes  of  lead,  in  a  heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
human  body.  Cafes  fometimes  happen,  in  which  the  furgeon  may 
probably  avail  himfelf  of  this  property. 

N  From 

(<z)  James,  treatife  on  canine  madnefs. 

\b)  The  other  metallic  bodies,  with  which  it  cannot  be  united  by  the  ufual  methods,  are 
regulus  of  arfenic ,  and  two  lately  difcovered  metals  called  nickel  and  regains  of  cobalt.  See  Neu¬ 
mann’s  chemical  works,  p.  i  52,  &c. 

(c)  Though  part  of  the  bifmuth  feparates  fpontaneoufly  from  the  mercury,  it  does  not  follow, 
as  fome  have  concluded,  that  the  union  is  imperfeft  or  fuperficial,  but  -that  the  mercury  can 
retain  only  a  certain  quantity  of  bifmuth  ;  and  a  certain  quantity  I  have  found  it  to  retain  after 
long  continued  agitation. 
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From  moil  of  the  fluid  amalga??isi  or  mixtures  of  mercury  with 
metals,  great  part  of  the  quickfilver  may  be  feparated  by  preflure 
through  leather  but  bifmuth,  and  mixtures  of  bifmuth  with  lead, 
are  fo  intimately  diflolved,  as  to  pafs,  in  confiderable  quantity, 
through  the  leather  with  it ;  and  hence,  with  thefe  metals,  it  has 
been  frequently  adulterated.  This  abufe  may  be  difcovered,  by  the 
mercury  contracting  a  dull  coloured  Run  upon  the  furface,  or  ftaining 
paper  blackifli ;  by  its  not  running  freely  into  round  globules,  but 
forming  tears  or  vermicular  ftrire  ;  by  its  leaving,  upon  evaporating  a 
little  of  it,  a  powdery  matter  or  a  coloured  fpot  on  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel ;  and  by  its  producing  a  turbid  milkinefs  during  its  diflblution 
in  aqua  fortis. 

Quickfilver  is  commonly  purified  from  thefe  and  other  like  ad¬ 
mixtures,  by  diftilling  it  in  a  glafs  or  rather  iron  retort,  or  in  an  iron 
pot,  with  a  head  made  of  one  piece,  the  veflel  commonly  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  by  the  refiners,  and  afterwards  waflfing  it  with  vinegar, 
or  with  common  fait  and  water.  The  chemifts,  fufpe&ing  that 
fome  metallic  bodies  (a)  may  be  carried  up  by  the  mercury  in  diflil- 
lation,  recommend  certain  additions,  particularly  fulphur ;  which, 
from  its  rendering  the  mercury  itfelf  lefs  difpofed  to  arife,  may  be 
prelumed  to  have  this  effeCt  in  a  greater  degree  on  the  metals  that  are 
naturally  not  volatile  :  they  fublime  the  mercury  and  fulphur  together 
into  cinnabar,  which  fee  in  the  fequel  of  this  article,  and  adding  to 
this  compound  fome  iron  filings  to  abforb  the  fulphur,  diftil  off  the 
mercury  fuppofed  now  to  be  completely  pure.  Mr.  Malouin  recom¬ 
mends  uniting  the  quickfilver  with  crude  antimony  in  Read  of  fulphur, 
by  leifurely  pouring  the  mercury  heated  into  an  equal  quantity  of 
antimony  made  fluid  by  fire,  and  then  feparating  the  mercury,  as 
from  cinnabar,  by  diflillation  with  iron  :  the  antimony,  he  fays,  by 
virtue  of  its  reguline  parts,  detains  the  other  metallic  bodies  more 
effectually  than  fulphur  can  do,  and  the  mercury  is  thus  brought  to  a 
Rate  of  purity  even  greater  than  that  of  the  animated  mercuries  of  the 
alchemifls ;  for  the  procefles,  by  which  they  imagined  it  to  be  ani¬ 
mated  or  exalted  in  its  powers,  appear  to  have  done  no  more  than  to 
purify  it  to  a  certain  degree.  He  has  not,  however,  communicated 
the  particular  faCts  on  which  this  aflertion  is  built ;  or  given  any 
experimental  proofs  of  the  greater  purity  of  mercury  diRilled  from 

antimony, 

(a)  Boyle,  Of  volatility  and fxednefs,  Ahr.  i.  377. 
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antimony,  than  of  fuch  as  has  been  revived  from  factitious  cinnabar, 
or  even  of  fuch  as  has  been  carefully  diftilled  without  addition. 

Quicksilver,  triturated  with  powdery  or  with  thick  undtuous 
matters,  is  gradually  divided,  and  incorporated  with  them  into  one 
uniform  compound,  in  which  no  particle  of  the  mercury  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  eye.  It  is  molt  difficultly  mixed  with  earthy 
powders,  mold  ealily  with  thick  balfams  and  mucilages. 

Killed  or  extinguished,  that  is,  ground  till  the  mercurial  globules 
difappear,  with  one  twelfth  its  weight  or  more  of  Venice  turpentine, 
or  half  that  quantity  of  balfam  of  fulphur,  it  is  mingled  with  plafters ; 
which,  for  this  purpofe,  are  to  be  melted,  and  taken  from  the  fire, 
before  the  mercury  is  Stirred  in.  The  college  of  London  directs  the 
mercury,  killed  with  balfam  of  fulphur,  to  be  mixed  with  four  times 
its  quantity  of  the  common  platter  *,  or  of  gum  ammoniacum  -f* :  that  #  Emplaftr. 
of  Edinburgh  ufes  about  five  parts  of  a  more  compounded  gum  platter  commune 
to  two  of  the  quickfilver  J.  Thele  compositions  are  applied  as 
refolvents  and  difcutients,  againft  venereal  pains,  and  indurations  of  m  ^ 
the  glands ;  the  mercury  exerting  itfelf  in  fome  degree  upon  the  part,  Immon.  c. 
though  it  is  rarely  introduced  into  the  blood  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  merc-  phar. 
affedt  the  mouth.  Aftruc  obferves,  that  even  by  covering  all  the Lon  ' 
limbs  with  mercurial  plafters,  the  method  once  pradtifed  for 
railing  falivations,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  complete  and  effectual  pb.  Edinb , 
ptyalifm  (a) . 

Subftances  of  lefs  confiftence,  as  ointments,  leave  the  mercury  at 
more  liberty  to  adt ;  and  are  generally  and  defervedly  preferred  to  the 
plafters,  in  the  intention  of  topical  refolvents,  &c.  as  well  as  in  that 
of  conveying  the  mercury  into  the  habit.  A  dram  of  quickfilver  mixed 
with  unguents,  well  rubbed  into  the  Skin,  and  repeated  every  day,  or 
rather  every  other  day,  generally  produces,  foon  after  the  third  applica¬ 
tion,  and  Sometimes  after  the  Second,  appearances  of  inflammation  in 
the  mouth,  which  are  followed  by  a  free  and  copious  ptyalifm  :  thoie 
employed  in  rubbing  the  ointments  on  others,  have  been  falivated  by 
the  mercury  imbibed  through  the  palms.  The  ptyalifm  raifed  by 
undtion  is  often  more  effedtual,  and  accompanied  with  fewer  incon- 
veniencies,  than  that  produced  by  mercurials  taken  internally ;  which 
laft  are  apt,  in  fome  constitutions,  to  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  without 
affedting  the  falival  glands ;  and  in  others,  to  aftedt  the  mouth  fo 

N  2  haftily* 


{a)  Be  morhis  venereis,  torn,  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7, 
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haffily,  as  to  excite  a  copious  falivation  without  extending  their  addon 
llifficiently  to  the  remoter  parts.  The  mercurial  ointments  are  com¬ 
monly  prepared,  by  rubbing  the  mercury  with  lard  or  other  fat  mat¬ 
ters  of  a  due  confidence  :  three  parts  of  hog’s  lard,  and  one  of  mutton 
fuet,  make  a  commodious  bails,  with  which  may  be  mixed  one  part 
or  more  of  mercury  *.  As  a  good  deal  of  labour  is  required  for  thus 
uniting  the  quickfilver  with  fimple  fats,  fome  are  accuftomed  to  pre- 
viouily  extinguiih  it  with  a  little  turpentine  'f  or  balfam  of  fulphur 
after  which  it  is  mixed,  more  eafily,  with  twice  J  or  four  times  *j-  its 
weight  of  lard ;  thefe  additions,  however,  particularly  the  turpentines,, 
are,  in  this  form,  accompanied  with  an  inconvenience  j  being  apt,  by 
frequent  rubbing,  to  fret  the  Ikin. 

Mercury  is  divided  alfo,  with  different  materials,  for  internal  ufe, 
and  given,  as  an  alterative  and  as  an  anthelmintic,  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  eight  or  more.  Half  a  dram  of  quickfilver  is  ground,  for 
example,  with  two  fcruples  and  a  half  of  prepared  crabs-eyes ;  or 
with  half  a  dram  of  brown  fugar-candy,  and  two  drops  of  oil  of  juni¬ 
per  berries,  which  lad:  ingredient  renders  the  union  of  the  mercury 
with  die  fugar  more  perfedt ;  or  with  equal  its  weight  of  relin  of 
guaiacum,  the  fame  quantity  of  white  foap,  and  a  little  common  fyrup, 
which  is  to  be  added  after  the  quickfilver  is  united  with  the  others, 
to  make  them  into  a  mafs  ;  or  with  mucilage  of  gum  arable.  Some¬ 
times  alfo  purgative  materials  are  joined  :  in  this  intention,  the  above 
quantity  of  mercury  is  commonly  killed  with  twelve  grains  of  Straf- 
burg  turpentine,  and  then  beaten  up  with  eight  grains  of  the  cathartic 
extradt,  and  fix  of  powdered  rhubarb  :  or  it  is  firft  ground  with  half 
its  weight  of  refin  of  guaiacum,  and  then  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  and  extract  of  black  hellebore :  the  pills,  called  Bellofte’s, 
are  fuppofed  to  be  a  compofition  of  this  kind.  Mercury,  thus  limply 
divided  by  thefe  or  other  like  matters,  feems  to  operate  more  mildly,  not 
only  in  the  fird:  paffages,  but  after  it  has  been  received  Into  the  blood, 
than  when  combined  with  mineral  acids,  or  reduced  by  fire  into 
the  form  of  a  calx.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  it  is  more  uncer¬ 
tain,  or  more  liable  to  fail  of  taking  full  effedt ;  on  account,  perhaps, 
of  the  fubftances,  by  which  its  particles  are  difunited,  being  foon  fub- 
clued  and  feparated  by  the  digedive  powers,  fo  as  to  leave  part  of  the 
mercury  to  run  together  again  and  pafs  off  inadtive  through  the  intef- 
tines.  How  eafily  the  union  is  diffoluble,  may  be  judged  from  hence, 
that  when  mercury  is  perfedtly  mixed  with  turpentine,  if  the  mixture 
5  be 
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be  beaten  up  with  extracts  and  powders  into  a  mafs  for  pills,  a  conii- 
derable  part  of  the  quickfilver,  by  this  mechanic  agitation,  is  often  fepa- 
rated  and  fqueezed  out  in  globules. 

Mercury,  triturated  with  equal  its  weight  of  fulphur,  forms  ^Ethiops  mi- 
therewith  a  grevifh  black  powder,  which  grows  darker  coloured  in  “era}“£A,?r’ 

.  .  °  y  .  .  f  .  ,  i  •  n  •  */i  i  Land  IslLditu. 

keeping,  or  on  continuing  the  tnture,  and  is  commonly  dimnguiihed 
by  the  name  of  cethiops.  This  compound  is  one  of  the  mildefl  of 
the  mercurial  preparations ;  the  mercury  being  far  lefs  adtive  in  mix¬ 
ture  with  fulphur,  than  with  any  other  known  fpecies  of  matter. 

The  union  of  the  quickfilver  with  the  fulphur,  effedted  by  triture, 
at  leaf!  by  fuch  a  degree  of  triture  as  the  fhops  are  accuftomed  to. 
beftow  upon  them,  is  not  intimate  any  more  than  that  with  the  fub- 
Rances  above  mentioned.  If  the  ethiops  be  rubbed  on  gold,  a  part  of 
the  mercury  adheres  to  the  gold  fo  as  to  make  it  white:  on  mixture 
with  fyrups  or  other  like  matters  into  the  confidence  of  an  eledlary  or 
mafs  for  pills,  a  part  of  the  mercury  is  generally  fpued  out.  The 
longer  the  quickfilver  and  fulphur  are  ground  together,  the  lefs  they 
will  be  difpofed  to  feparate ;  a  circumllance  which  does  not  appear  to 
obtain  in  the  mixtures  of  mercury  with  refinous  or  earthy  bodies. 

A  more  intimate  coalition  of  mercury  and  fulphur  may  be  fpeedily  Ethiops 
effedted,  by  melting  the  fulphur  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  gradually  fiir-  cu™  JSne3 
ring  into  it  the  quickfilver,  with  care  to  cover  the  veffel  if  an  ebulli-  °' 
tion  or  dwelling  up  of  the  matter  fhews  it  ready  to  catch  flame ;  an 
accident  which  fometimes  happens  when  the  quantities  are  large.  This 
compound  gives  no  whitenefs  to  gold,  and  duffers  no  feparation  of  its 
parts  on  being  made  into  eledtaries  or  other  forms.  Even  the  acid 
folvents  of  mercury  are  incapable  of  extracting  it  when  thus  combined 
with  fulphur;  and  the  alkaline  folvents  of  fulphur  extract  only,  by 
long  boiling  or  digeftion,  fo  much  of  that  concrete  as  is  more  than 
fufficient  to  fatiate  the  mercury. 

If  mixtures  of  quickfilver  and  fulphur,  thus  intimately  united  by 
fire,  in  due  proportions,  as  twenty-five  parts  of  the  former  to  feven  of 
the  latter,  be  powdered  and  fet  to  fublime ;  the  two  ingredients  rife 
together  without  feparation,  (except  that  a  part  of  the  fulphur,  and 
generally  a  very  confiderable  one,  burns  away  in  the  procefs,)  and 
concrete,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fubliming  jar,  into  a  red  mafs 
called  cinnabar  or  vermilion.  This  preparation,  though  containing  cinnabaris 
much  more  mercury  than  the  ethiops,  does  not  appear  to  be  more  fa&itia  pb. 
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adtive ;  and  is  by  many  looked  upon  rather  as  a  medicine  of  the 
antifpafmodic  kind,  than  as  poflefling  the  proper  virtues  of  mercurials. 
Indeed  the  real  virtues,  either  of  cinnabar  or  of  ethiops,  cannot  per¬ 
haps  be  preeifely  affigned. 

When  mercury  is  intimately  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
lulphur,  it  leems  to  operate,  though  given  in  confiderable  doles,  as  a 
fcruple  or  half  a  dram  of  the  compound,  only  in  an  infenfible  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  in  many  cafes,  to  pafs  off  inactive  through  the  inteftinal 
tube  ( a ).  It  may  be  prefumed,  that  an  increafe  of  the  fulphur, 
beyond  the  quantity  fufficient  for  this  perfedt  fatiation  of  the  mercury, 
will  not  vary  its  adtion  ;  but  that  a  diminution  of  the  fulphur  will 
leave  the  mercury,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  a  Hate  of  more  adtivity  3  ana- 
logoully  to  what  has  been  before  obferved  to  happen  in  regard  to 
the  antimonial  regulus.  It  may  be  prefumed  alfo,  that  in  perfedt 
cinnabar  the  mercury  is  completely  faturated,  and  that  in  perfedt 
ethiops,  it  is  both  faturated,  and  blended  with  fome  redundant  ful¬ 
phur  :  but  that  in  fome  cinnabars,  it  is  not  faturated  from  a  defici¬ 
ency  in  the  quantity  of  fulphur  3  and  that  in  fome  forts  of  ethiops  it  is 
not  faturated,  from  an  imperfedtion  in  the  mixture.  There  are  exam¬ 
ples  both  of  ethiops  and  cinnabar,  one  of  which,  in  regard  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  has  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge,  having  unexpectedly  pro¬ 
duced  falivations.  It  Ihould  feem  therefore,  that  the  ethiops  made  by 
fire  is  the  mod:  to  be  depended  on,  or  the  mold  certain  and  equal  in 
its  power,  whatever  this  power  may  be,  of  any  of  the  fulphurated 
mercurials. 

When  ethiops  or  cinnabar  are  thrown  on  a  red-hot  iron,  their 
fumes  are  of  great  adtivity.  The  fumes  of  cinnabar  are  fometimes 
diredted,  not  only  to  be  received  on  the  lower  parts  3  but  likewife  to 
be  taken  into  the  mouth,  againft  venereal  ulcerations  in  the  note,  mouth, 
and  throat.  Of  all  the  ways  of* applying  mercury,  this  lad:  requires 
the  greatell  caution. 

Quicksilver,  included  in  a  fiat-bottomed  glafs  having  a  fmall 
hole  open  to  the  air,  and  kept  for  feveral  months  in  a  condant  heat 
juft  not  ftrong  enough  to  make  it  evaporate,  calcines  by  degrees  into 
a  red  powder.  A  greater  heat,  fufficient  to  make  the  mercury  freely 
diftil,  not  only  does  not  promote  the  calcination,  but  revives  fuch 
part,  as  has  been  already  calcined,  into  running  mercury  again.  A 

weaker 
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weaker  heat,  as  that  of  the  human  body,  or  even  of  boiling  water, 
though  continued  for  years,  changes  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  mercury 
into  a  blackifh  powder  :  conftant  triture  or  agitation  produces  fimilar 
effects  to  this  low  degree  of  heat,  and  in  a  much  fhorter  time  (<?). 

If  the  free  accefs  of  air  fhould  be  found  to  influence  the  calcination  of 
this,  as  it  does  that  of  the  metallic  bodies  called  imperfecft,  the  tedi¬ 
ous  procefs  might  be  expedited,  by  ufing,  for  the  .veffel,  a  glafs  tube, 
with  both  its  ends  bent  upwards,  and  one  of  them  confiderably 
higher  than  the  other ;  through  which,  a  conftant  ftream  of  frefh 
air  would  pafs  over  the  furface  of  the  fmall  thread  of  mercury  at  the 
bottom. 

The  red  powder  has  been  by  fome  greatly  efteemed  in  venereal 
cafes,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moll  effectual  and  certain  of  the  mer¬ 
curials.  It  is  accompanied  with  one  confiderable  inconvenience, 
being  greatly  difpofed  to  irritate  the  firft  paffages,  and  occafion  gripes 3 
to  prevent  which,  a  fmall  quantity  of  opium,  and  fome  warm  aro¬ 
matic  material,  are  commonly  joined  to  it :  the  antivenereal  pills  of 
a  late  celebrated  empyric  are  luppofed  to  have  been  a  compofition  of  Mifaubin^ 
this  kind.  Even  when  thus  corrected,  however,  it  does  not  appear,  PlIls* 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  its  effects,  to  have  any  ad¬ 
vantage  above  the  mercurials  in  common  ufe  and  of  eafier  preparation. 

The  dofe  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  :  five  or  fix  grains  are  faid 
to  vomit  and  purge  violently. 

Pure  aqua  fortis,  aftifted  by  a  moderate  heat,  diffolves  equal  its 
weight  or  more  of  quickfilver  into  a  limpid  corrofive  liquor ;  which, 
largely  diluted  with  pure  water,  the  common  fpring  waters  turning  it 
milky  and  precipitating  a  part  of  the  mercury,  has  been  employed 
in  lotions  againft  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous  defedations,  and  where 
mercurial  lotions  are  advifeable,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  of  them.  Ung.  citrr- 
An  ointment  is  likewife  prepared,  for  venereal  ulcers,  &c.  by  mixing  num 
the  corrofive  folution  with  fats  :  an  ounce  of  quickfilver  is  diffolved  m  ' 
in  two  ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  the  folution  poured  hot  into  a  pound 
of  lard  melted  and  juft  beginning  to  grow  ftiff,  and  the  whole  brifkly 
ftirred  up  till  an  uniform  yellow  mixture  is  procured. 

On  infpi dating  the  mercurial  folution  over  a  gentle  fire,  there  re-Calxmer- 
mains  a  white  mafs  highly  cauftic ;  which,  calcined  with  a  gradual curii  p<  E* 
heat,  becomes  firft  brown,  then  yellow,  and  at  length,  on  increafing  Merc.  pr$. 
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the  heat,  of  a  deep  red  colour.  If  the  aqua  fortis,  ufed  for  the  dif- 
folution,  has  been  previoufly  drawn  over  from  a  fmall  proportion,  the 
hundred  and  twenty-eighth  part  of  its  own  weight,  of  lea  fait,  the  red 
mafs  is  fuppofed  to  afiiime  more  readily  the  fparkling  appearance  which 
is  -looked  upon  as  the  charadteriftic  of  its  goodnefs.  This  preparation 
is  employed  as  an,  efcharotic ;  and  mixed  with  ointments  and  cerates, 
as  a  digeftive  ;  in  which  intention,  Mr.  Sharp  obferves,  that  it  is  very 
effectual. 

Sundry  methods  have  been  tried  for  abating  the  corrolivenefs  of 
this  preparation,  lb  far  as  to  render  it  fafe  for  internal  ufe.  One 
of  the  moll  certain  feems  to  be,  digelling  it  two  or  three  days, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  in  about  thrice  its  quantity  of  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  then  fetting  fire  to  the  fpirit,  and  keeping  the  powder  con- 
llantly  llirring  till  all  the  fpirit  is  burnt  off.  In  this  procefs,  the 
corrofive  is  deprived  of  a  little  of  its  acid,  which  is  partly  perhaps 
abforbed  and  dulcified  by  the  fpirit  during  the  digellion,  and  partly 
difiipated  by  the  heat  during  the  burning.  The5-  medicine,  never- 
thelefs,  is  flill  a  very  rough  one,  operating,  generally,  in  dofes  of  a 
few  grains,  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Different  preparations  of 
this  kind  have  been  kept  as  fecrets  in  particular  hands,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  them  are  fuperiour  in  virtue  to  fome  other 
mercurials  of  greater  fafety  and  more  equal  power. 

If  oil  of  vitriol  be  poured  on  half,  or  equal  its  weight  of  quick- 
filver,  and  gradually  heated  till  the  liquor  boils  and  diftils ;  the  more 
phlegmatic  parts  arife,  while  the  flronger  acid  corrodes  the  mercury 
into  a  white  cauftic  mafs.  On  the  affufion  of  warm  water,  the  mafs 
falls  into  powder,  and  becomes  immediately  yellow ;  a  part  of  it, 
fatiated  with  acid,  diffolving  in  the  water :  the  larger  the  quantity 
of  acid  made  ufe  of,  and  the#lefs  thoroughly  the  matter  has  been 
exficcated  or  calcined,  the  more  of  it  will  diiTolve.  The  yellow 
powder,  ground  with  frefh  quantities  of  water  till  all  the  foluble 
part  is  extracted,  becomes  infipid,  and  in  this  Rate,  commonly 
called  turpeth  or  tar  bit  h  mineral ,  it  proves,  though  not  corrofive, 
firongly  emetic  ;  operating,  in  this  intention,  the  moil  effedlually  of 
all  the  mercurials  that  can  be  given  with  fafety.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  other  venereal  cafes  accompanied  with  a 
great  flux  of  humours  to  the  parts  :  it  is  faid  likewife  to  have  been 
employed  with  fuccefs,  in  robufl  conflitutions,  againfl  leprous  difor- 
ders,  and  obflinate  glandular  obflrudlions.  The  dofe,  as  an  emetic, 
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is  from  two  grains  to  fix  or  eight ;  though  fome  constitutions,  habituated 
to  mercurials,  can  bear  larger  quantities  :  I  knew  an  inftance  of 
twenty  grains  producing  no  feniible  evacuation  or  disturbance.  It 
may  be  given  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  half  a  grain  or  a  grain,  as  an  al¬ 
terative,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  red  calx  of  mercury  already 
mentioned :  and  even  when  intended  as  an  evacuant,  it  may  perhaps, 
as  Malouin  obferves,  be  moft  advifable,  to  give  only  a  fmall  quantity 
at  a  time,  as  one  grain,  and  repeat  this  dofe  every  hour  till  the  vomit¬ 
ing  fucceeds. 

The  marine  acid  has  no  action  on  mercury,  unlefs  either  the  mer¬ 
cury  be  previoufly  dilfolved  in  other  acids,  or  the  marine  fpirit  be 
applied  in  a  very  concentrated  date  and  in  the  form  of  fume. 

On  adding  a  folution  of  fea  fait  to  a  folution  of  mercury  made 
in  aqua  fortis,  the  nitrous  acid  quits  the  mercury,  and  unites  with  the 
alkaline  bafis  of  the  fea  fait ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  acid  of  the 
fea  fait  unites  with  the  mercury,  and  forms  with  it  a  compound  diffi¬ 
cultly  and  only  partially  difloluble,  of  which,  therefore,  great  part 
fubfides,  on  Standing  for  fome  time,  in  form  of  a  white  powder.  Merc.  pm. 
This  powder,  wafhed  with  frefh  quantities  of  hot  water,  till  the  cjpltat*  alb. 
more  foluble  parts  are  extracted,  becomes  nearly  infipid.  In  this  oerhaa%'-* 

Hate  it  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave  as  one  of  the  beSt  of  the  mer¬ 
curials,  and  faid,  in  dofes  of  three  grains,  to  purge  and  vomit 
gently.  It  appears  however  too  corrofive  for  internal  ufe ;  being  fo 
much  fo,  as  to  be  employed  by  the  farriers  for  the  purpofes  of  an 
efcharotic.  The  preparation  is  likewife  a  very  unfrugal  one,  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  mercury  remaining  unprecipitated,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  precipitate  being  difiolved  and  carried  off  in  the 
ablution. 

If  the  dry  white  mafs,  obtained  by  infpifiating  a  folution  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  aqua  fortis,  be  powdered  and  mixed  with  equal  its  weight 
of  dried  fea  fait,  the  mixture  put  into  a  matras  or  other  like  veffel, 
of  which  it  may  fill  nearly  one  half,  and  fet  in  a  fand-heat  gradually 
increafed  j  the  fame  tranfpofition  of  the  acids  will  happen,  as  in  the 
foregoing  cafe,  and  nearly  all  the  mercury  will  now  be  fatiated  with 
the  marine  acid,  and  form  with  it  a  faline  compound,  which  fub- 
liming  into  the  upper  part  of  the  matras,  concretes  into  a  white  cry- 
fballine  mafs  called  corrofive  fublimate.  If  the  vitriolic  acid  be  ufed  Merc,  fub- 
inflead  of  the  nitrous,  that  is,  if  the  unwaShed  turbith  be  taken  and  corroim 
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mixed  with  fea  fait,  the  event  will  be  the  fame ;  the  mercury  fub- 
liming  with  the  acid  of  the  fea  fait ;  while  the  acid,  before  combined 
with  it,  remains  behind  united  with  the  fea  falt’s  alkali,  forming  there¬ 
with  a  nitrum  cubicum  when  the  nitrous  acid  has  been  ufed,  and  a  fal 
catharticus  when  the  vitriolic.  In  like  manner,  if  forty  parts  of 
quickdlver,  rubbed  with  one  part  or  more  of  fublimate  already  made, 
till  it  is  divided  into  minute  grains,  be  ground  with  twenty-eight 
parts  of  nitre,  then  with  thirty- three  of  common  fait,  and  afterwards, 
for  a  little  time  longer,  with  dxty-dx  of  calcined  green  vitriol,  and 
the  mixture  fet  to  fublime ;  the  fame  compound  will  be  produced : 
the  acids  of  the  nitre  and  fea  fait  are  extricated  by  that  of  the  vitriol : 
the  nitrous  acid  affifts  the  marine  to  corrode  the  mercury :  and  the 
mercury,  combined  with  the  marine,  fublimes,  and,  if  the  procef3 
is  duly  conducted,  concretes  into  a  crydalline  cake,  the  form  in 
which  this  compound  is  expedted  in  the  diops. 

This  preparation,  undiluted,  is  a  mod:  violent  corrodve.  A  folu- 
tion  of  it  in  lime-water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  quart, 
and  a  *  ftronger  folution,  made  by  boiling  the  fame  quantity  of  pow¬ 
dered  fublimate,  with  equal  its  weight  of  alum,  in  a  pint  of  com¬ 
mon  water,  till  half  the  liquor  is  waded,  are  employed  for  fome 
external  purpofes,  as  the  cleandng  of  foul  ulcers  and  fuppreding 
fungodties,  and  removing  obdinate  defedations  of  the  fkin.  The 
lime-water,  like  lixivia  of  dxt  alkaline  falts,  precipitates  a  part  of 
the  mercurial  preparation,  and  hence  the  impregnation  of  the  liquor 
cannot  be  precifely  afcertained ;  for  the  ftronger  the  lime-water,  the 
more  of  the  fublimate  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  lefs  corrodve  will 
the  folution  be  :  at  the  fame  time  alfo,  the  lime  in  the  water  changes 
its  nature,  by  its  coalition  with  the  acid  which  it  abforbs  from  the 
fublimate.  In  the  aluminous  folution,  no  feparation  happens,  both 
the  fublimate  and  the  alum  retaining  their  full  force :  for  on  mixing 
together  folutions  of  the  two  made  feparately,  no  precipitation  or 
turbidnefs  enfued. 

Small  dofes  of  this  corrodve  preparation,  properly  diluted,  have 
been  ventured  upon  internally.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  if  a  grain  be 
didolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  a  dram  of  this  folution  foftened 
with  fyrup  of  violets,  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  it  will  perform 
wonders  in  many  reputed  incurable  didempers.  Van  Swieten  brought 
it  into  more  general  ufe,  for  the  cure  of  venereal  maladies  :  he  diffolves 
a  grain,  of  the  fublimate  in  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirit,  [redtified  fpirit 
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difiblves  it  more  perfectly]  and  gives  of  this  folution  from  one  to 
two  fpoonfuls  twice  a  day ;  continuing  the  medicine  fo  long  as  any  of 
the  fymptoms  remain,  with  a  low  diet,  and  plentiful  dilution.  In 
the  medical  obfervations  and  inquiries,  published  by  a  Society  of  phy- 
ficians  in  London,  there  are  many  indances  of  the  fuccefs  of  this 
method :  the  fublimate  operated  chiefly  by  urine  and  fweat,  though 
fometimes,  for  the  fird  two  or  three  days,  by  dool ;  and  appeared  not 
only  fafe,  but  more  to  be  depended  on,  fcg-  the  removal  of  the  fymp¬ 
toms,  than  any  of  the  other  mercurials  ufed  as  alteratives.  If  it  be 
true,  as  fome  have  prefumed,  that  the  completenefs  of  the  cure  has  any 
dependence  on  the  quantity  of  mercury  introduced  into  the  blood  ( a ) ; 
it  would  follow,  that  the  cure  by  fublimate  muff  be  lefs  com¬ 
plete  than  that  obtained  by  any  other  mercurial  preparation,  and  that 
thofe  preparations  which  can  be  taken  without  didurbance  in  con¬ 
siderable  dofes,  as  five  or  fix  grains  or  more,  promife  the  mod  lading 
cures  :  experience  however  has  now  Sufficiently  (hewn,  that  the  cures 
obtained  by  fublimate  are  in  general  perfect. 

Corrosive  fublimate  confids  of  mercury,  united  with  fo  much 
marine  acid,  as  to  be  didoluble  in  boiling  water.  If  by  Separating  a 
part  of  the  acid,  or  adding  more  mercury,  the  proportion  of  acid  is 
rendered  fo  Small,  as  that  no  part  of  the  compound  diall  be  didoluble, 
when  finely  powdered,  by  long  boiling  in  water;  its  corrofivenefs  will 
be  dedroyed,  and  it  may  now  be  taken  with  Safety  in  dofes  of  fome 
grains.  A  little  volatile  Spirit  or  alkaline  lye,  dropt  into  the  water 
after  the  boiling,  will  difcover  if  it  has  taken  up  any  part  of  the  mer¬ 
cury,  by  turning  it  cloudy  or  yellow :  rain,  Snow,  or  rather  diddled 
water,  fhould  be  employed  for  this  trial,  as  the  common  Spring  waters 
are  themfelves  made  cloudy  by  alkalies. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  other  volatile  alkalies,  dropt  into  a 
filtered  folution  of  fublimate,  abforb  a  part  of  the  acid;  and  the 
mercury,  retaining  fo  little  as  to  be  indifioluble,  renders  the  liquor  Merc.  pra*- 
milky,  and  fubfides,  on  danding,  in  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  ^Pir-  albas 
which,  wafhed  by  repeated  affufions  of  hot  water,  becomes  infipid.  arm'  Wt 
Solutions  of  fixt  alkaline  Salts,  fubdituted  to  the  volatile  Spirit,  pro¬ 
duce  a  yellow  precipitation  :  but  if  an  equal  weight  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac  be  didolved  along  with  the  fublimate,  fixt  alkalies,  added  Merc.  pr$- 
to  this  folution,  extricate  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac,  and  ciPic-  a)bas 
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the  precipitate  proves  the  fame,  as  if  the  volatile  alkali  alone  had  beem 
added  in  its  pure  Rate.  Thefe  precipitates  are  ufed  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  elegance  of  their  colour,  in  unguents  for  cutaneous  eruptions  : 
one  part  of  the  mercurial  precipitate,  three  of  precipitated  fulphur,  and 
eighteen  of  the  fimple  ointment  or  pomatum,  moiftened  with  a  little 
ftrong  alkaline  lye,  make  the  common  mercurial  application  for  thefe 
complaints.  The  precipitates  have  been  giyen  internally ;  but  mer- 
curius  dulcis ,  which  differs4from  them  only  in  being  more  mild,  and 
more  equal  and  certain  in  its  effects,,  is  in  this  intention  greatly  to  be 
preferred.  It  does  not  appear,  that  a  combination  of  mercury  with 
fo  fmall  a  proportion  of  acid,  that  is,  fo  mild  and  fafe  a  mercurial,  can 
be  obtained  by  any  kind  of  precipitation,  as  by  the  procefs  by  which 
mer curius  dulcis  is  prepared. 

Mercurius  dulcis  is  fublimate  made  mild,  by  combining  with  it  fo 
much  frefh  mercury,  as  is  fufficient  to  fatiate  the  redundant  acid. 
Four  parts  of  powdered  fublimate  are  ground  with  three  of  quick- 
filver  (an  operation  in  which  great  caution  is  neceffary,  to  avoid  the 
lighter  corrofive  particles  that  fly  off)  till  they  are  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  3  or,  which  is  much  more  commodious,  digefted  together  in  a 
gentle  heat,  by  which  the  union  will  be  performed  as  effedtually. 
The  mixture  is  then  fublimed  in  a  glafs  matras  or  phial ;  the.  fublimed 
white  mafs  freed  from  the  whitifh  acrid  matter  about  the  mouth  of 
the  veffel,  and  from  fuch  mercurial  globules  as  may  happen  to  appear 
diftindt,  then  pulverized,  and  fublimed  again  :  the  college  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  diredts  the  fublimation  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  that, 
of  London  fix  times.  By  repeated  fublimations,  if  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  mercury  has  not  been  united  at  firfl,  the  medicine  becomes  lefs 
liable  to  irritate  the  firfl  paffages  and  run  off  by  flool ;  on  account 
of  fome  fmall  part  of  the  acid,  or  fome  portion  of  the  compound  net 
fully  dulcified  in  the  firfl  operation,  being  feparated  or  diffipated  by 
the  heat.  The  dulcification  depends  ffilely  on  the  combination  of  fo 
much  frefh  mercury  with  the  fublimate,  as  may  fully  fatiate  the  acid  : 
the  union  of  the  two  is  effedted  by  the  digeftion  previous  to  the  fubli¬ 
mation  :  and  the  only  ufe  of  the'  fublimation  itfelf  is  to  feparate  fuch 
part  as  may  remain  undulcified,  this  part  being  the  mofl  volatile. 

Mercurius  dulcis  appears  to  be  the  befl  and  fafeft  of  the  mercurial 
preparations  that  can  be  taken  in  a  folid  form,  whether  as  a  fialagogue 
©r  as  a  general  alterant;  no  one  of  the  mercurials,,  whofe  tranfmiffion 
into  the  blood  can  be  depended  on,  being  fo  little  difpofed  to  affedl 
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the  firft  paJTages.  As  a  fialagogue,  five,  ten,  and  fometimes  fifteen 
grains,  made  into  a  bolus  or  pills,  are  repeated  every  night  or  oftener, 
till  the  ptyalifin  begins.  As  an  alterative,  it  is  given  from  one  to 
two  or  three  grains.  It  generally  anfwers  befi:  in  Irnall  dofes,  which 
may  be  repeated,  with  due  caution,  every  evening,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  without  inconvenience. 

Mercury,  precipitated  from  aqua  fortis  by  fixt  alkali,  diflolves  totally, 
by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  in  diftilled  vinegar :  on  cooling,  the  fait 
cryftallizes  into  fine  brilliant  plates,  which  float  in  the  liquor  like 
pieces  of  filver  leaf,  and  are  very  difficult  of  folution  in  water.  This 
fait,  as  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Hellot  and  others  (<?),.  is  the 
bafis  of  an  antivenereal  medicine  which  has  lately  come  into  great .Kg/ir’s  pills; 
repute  abroad,  but  which  does  not  feem,  from  the  accounts  that  have 
been  publifhed  of  it,  to  be  either  more  fafe,  or  more  effectual,  than 
fome  of  the  common  officinal  mercurials- 

In  fome  obffinate  defedations  of  the  fkin,  mercurials  and  antimo-  Ethiops 
nials,  joined  together,  have  frequently  better  effects  than  either  0f  antimomalls* 
them  unaffifled  by  the  other.  Some  triturate  quickfilver  with  twice 
its  weight  of  crude  antimony,  till  the  mercurial  globules  difappear, 
and  the  mixture  becomes  an  uniform  ethiops  or  black  powder  :  others, 
inftead  of  the  crude  antimony,  ufe  the  medicinal  regulus,  or  the 
golden  or  precipitated  fulphur ;  and  thus  obtain  an  ethiops  of  more 
activity.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  has  given  a  prefcription  of  pills 
on  this  principle,  compofed  of  three  parts  of  quickfilver,  two  parts 
of  golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  and  two  of  refin  of  guaiacum,  with  the  pu.  sethi- 
addition  of  two  of  white  foap  to  promote  their  diffolution  in  the  °Picai  Rfc 
ftomach,  and  fo  much  common  fyrup  as  will  reduce  them  into  a  mafs  h 
of  a  due  confiftence :  if  a  dram  of  the  mafs  is  made  into  twenty  pills, 
the  dofe  may  be  increafed  from  one  to  fix  or  more,  according  to  the 
operation* 

Some  of  the  mercurial  preparations  have  been  faid  to  be  often¬ 
times'  fophifticated  ;  the  cinnabar  and  red  corrofive  with  red  lead,  the. 
eorrofive  fublimate  and  mercurius  dulcis  with  arfenic.  The  red  lead 
may  be  readily  difcovered  by  fire ;  the  mercurial  part  evaporating, 
while  the  fatumme  remains  behind.  With  regard  to  the  other 
abufe,  fome  have  affirmed  it  to  be  impracticable  (£);  for  if  arfenic 
be  mixed  with  fublimate,  and  the  mixture  fet  to  fublime,  the  marine 

acid 


(a)  Memoirs:  ds  I’acad,  roj .  du  Justices  ds  Paris ,  1759. 
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acid  quits  the  mercury,  and  unites  with  the  arfenic;  with  which 
it  compofes,  not  a  folid  cryftalline,  but  a  foft  butyraceous  concrete, 
called  by  the  chemifts  butter  of  arfenic.  If  arfenic  fhould  never- 
thelefs,  in  certain  circumftances  (a),  be  combinable  with  the  fub- 
limate  into  a  cryftalline  cake ;  and  if  the  pernicious  artifice  fhould 
be  ever  praCtifed,  the  reports  of  which  we  prefume  to  be  groundlefs  ; 
the  well  known  properties  of  arfenic  afford  fufficient  means  for 
detecting  it.  If  a  compound  of  fublimate  and  arfenic  be  mixed 
with  equal  its  weight  or  more  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  chalk,  or  vegetable 
aihes,  and  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat,  the  arfenic  will  fublime  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  glafs,  and  may  now  be  diftinguifhed  by  its 
own  proper  characters.  Some  recommend  alkaline  lixivia  as  a  criterion 
of  this  abufe  :  fublimate  that  contains  arfenic  being  faid  to  give  a 
black  colour  with  the  alkali  :  on  what  foundation  this  fhould  happen, 
I  cannot  conjedture  j  for  arfenic  ftrikes  no  blacknefs  with  alkalies 
either  fixt  or  volatile  ;  folutions  of  it  are,  on  the  contrary,  by  both 
alkalies  made  white. 


ARISTO  LOC  HI  A. 

BIRTH  WORT  :  a  plant  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  fet  alternately 
on  the  ftalks ;  in  the  bofoms  of  which  come  forth  irregular  tubulous 
flowers,  with  a  wide  mouth,  whofe  lower  part  is  produced  into  a 
long  flap  like  a  tongue  :  the  feed-veftel  is  large,  roundifh,  and  divided 
into  fix  cells. 

1.  Aristolgchia  longa  Phann.  Lond.  &  Ed'mb.  Arifolo- 
chia  longa  vera  C.  B.  Long  birthwort,  with  uncut  leaves,  land¬ 
ing  on  pedicles ;  and  oblong  roots,  not  tapering  to  a  point,  brownifh 
on  the  outfide  and  yellow  within. 

2.  Aristolochia  rotunda  Pharm .  Edinb.  Arijlolochia  ro¬ 
tunda  flore  ex  purpura  nigro  C.  B.  Round  birthwort :  with  uncut 
leaves  joined  immediately  to  the  ffalks,  and  roundifh  roots. 

3.  Pistolochia:  Arijlolochia  tenuis  Pharm .  Par  if.  Arijlolochia 

piftolochia  ditia  C.  B.  Bufhy  birthwort:  with  indented  leaves  fet 
on  pedicles  ;  and  bufhy  roots,  compofed  of  a  number  of  fibres  ifiiiing 

from 
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from  one  head.  In  this  and  the  foregoing  forts,  the  ftalks  are 
weak  and  trailing,  and  the  flowers  Hand  folitary. 

4.  Aristolochia  tenuis  Bio  arm.  Lond.  Arijlolochia  clematitu 
retta  C.  B.  Creeping  birthwort :  with  upright  flialks,  flowers  hand¬ 
ing  in  clu fliers,  and  long  flender  creeping  roots  rarely  exceeding  the 
thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill. 

Th  ese  plants  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from 
whence  we  are  fupplied  with  the  dry  roots.  They  bear  the  colds  of 
our  own  climate ;  the  third  fort  excepted,  which  dies  in  fevere  win¬ 
ters.  The  fourth  fpreads  faff,  to  a  great  difliance,  fo  as  not  to  be 
eafily  extirpated. 

h. 

All  the  birthwort  roots  have  fomewhat  of  an  aromatic  fmell,. 
and  a  warm  bitterifh  taflie.  They  are  reprefented  by  authors,  as  be¬ 
ing  extremely  hot  and  pungent :  Boerhaave  fays,  they  are  the  hotted 
of  the  aromatic  plants,  and,  as  it  were,  burn  the  tongue  and  palate, 
having  probably  examined  the frefh  roots;  but  whatever  their  qualities 
may  be  in  that  date,  fuch  as  are  ufually  met  with  in  the  ihops,  have 
no  great  pungency.  The  long  and  round  forts,  on  firft  chewing, 
fcarce  difcover  any  taflie,  but  in  a  little  time  prove  naufeouflv  bitterilh ; 
the  round  fomewhat  the  mofl  fo.  The  other  two  infliantly  fill  the 
mouth  with  a  kind  of  aromatic  bitternefs,  not  very  ungrateful. 

Thefe  roots  give  out  their  virtue  by  infufion  both  to  fpirituous  and 
watery  menflirua,  to  the  firfl  moft  perfectly :  the  colour  of  all  the 
tindtures  is  brownifh  or  yellowifh.  In  difliillation,  pure  fpirit  brings 
over  little  or  nothing :  with  water  there  arifes,  at  leafl:  from  both 
the  flender  rooted  forts,  a  fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil,  poflefling 
the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  roots.  The  extracts  made  with  fpirit 
fmell  moderately,  and  taflie  flirongly,  of  the  birthworts  :  the  watery 
extradts  have  nothing  of  their  peculiar  flavour,  and  are  much  more 
naufeous  in  taflie  than  either  the  fpirituous  extradts,  or  the  roots  in 
fubftance. 

The  birthwort  roots  are  celebrated  as  warm  attenuants  and  deob- 
ftruents,  particularly  in  fupprefiions  of  the  uterine  purgations,  from 
which  virtue  they  are  fuppoled  to  have  received  their  name  :  the  dofe 
is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  and  upwards.  They  have  likewife  been 
recommended,  particularly  the  fourth  fort,  as  alterants  in  the  gout  *: 
Boerhaave  obferves,  that  the  pituitous  gout,  as  he  calls  it,  is  often 
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relieved  by  an.  infuflon  of  tliefe  roots  in  fpirit  of  juniper  berries,  fweet- 
ened  with  fugar,  and  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  at  a  time  ; 
but  that  in  other  kinds  of  the  gout,  and  in  fubjedts  of  a  tender  con- 
ditution,  this  medicine  occafions  a  lofs  of  appetite,  a  weaknefs  of 
the  domach,  and  a  languidnefs,  lefs  fupportable  than  the  gout  ltfelf. 
A  powder  compofed  of  this  and  other  iimilar  materials,  which  was 
prefcribed  by  the  ancients  as  an  antiarthritic,  and  has  lately  come 
again  into  efteem,  has  alfo  produced  complaints  of  the  fame  kind. 
Externally  thefe  roots  have  been  ufed  as  difcutients,  detergents,  and 
antifeptics :  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that  the  long  birthwort  roots/  ap¬ 
plied  as  an  epithem  or  in  fomentation,  were  found  remarkably  fervice- 
xibledn  dubborn  ulcers  of  the  legs. 

ARSENICUM ; 

ARSENICUM  ALBUM  Pharm .  Par  if.  Arfenicum  fimpli - 

Alter  diShim .  Arsenic  or  white  arsenic  :  a  1 emitranfparent 

crydalline  concrete,  aflfuming  an  opake  milky  hue  on  being  expofed 
for  fome  time  to  the  air :  foluble  plentifully  in  alkaline  lixivia,  more 
fparingly  in  oils,  and  dill  more  fo  in  acids ;  didolving  alfo,  by  the 
abidance  of  a  boiling  heat,  in  water,  but  feparating  and  crydallizing 
in  great  part  as  the  liquor  cools ;  totally  exhaling,  by  a  heat  below 
ignition,  in  thick  fumes,  didinguidiable  from  thofe  of  all  other 
known  mineral  fubdances,  by  a  drong  fetid  fmell  refembling  that  of 
garlic. 

The  fumes,  caught  in  veffels,  condenfe,  either  into  a  crydalline 
form  again,  or  into  a  powdery  one,  according  as  the  receiver  is  lefs 
or  more  removed  from  the  adtion  of  the  heat.  If  the  arfenic  be 
mixed  with  vegetable  or  animal  coals,  or  other  inflammable  fub¬ 
dances  not  fulphureous,  that  is,  not  participating  of  vitriolic  acid, 
and  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat  without  communication  with  the 
air,  it  fublimes  in  form  of  a  bright  greyifh  metallic  fubdance, 
quickly  tarnifhing  to  a  black,  lighter  and  lefs  compadt  than  mod  of 
the  other  metallic  bodies,  fcarcely  feven  times  fpecifically  heavier  than 
water,  changeable  into  a  calx  or  white  arfenic  again  by  fublimation 
with  the  admiflion  of  air. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  in  the  ores  of 
mod  metallic  bodies,  particularly  in  thofe  of  tin  and  bifmuth,  and 
in  the  mineral  called  cobalt,  cobaltum ,  cadmia  metallic  a ;  from  which 
lad,  greated  part  of  the  arfenic  brought  to  us  is  extradted,  in  Saxony, 
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by  a  kind  of  fublimation  :  the  arfenic  rifes  at  firft  into  a  large  hori¬ 
zontal  chimney  communicating  with  the  furnace,  in  form  of  a 
greyifh  meal,  which,  more  carefully  refublimed,  concretes  into  the 
cryflalline  white  arfenic  of  the  fhops.  Henckel  obferves,  that  of  all 
the  metallic  bodies,  mercury  and  the  antimonial  metal  are  the  only 
ones  which  are  never  found  to  have  any  arfenic  in  their  ores :  to  thefe 
perhaps  may  be  added  zinc,  whofe  proper  ore,  calamine,  appears  to 
be  pure  from  arfenic. 

White  arfenic  is  one  of  the  mofl:  violent  poifons.  Belides  the 
effects,  which  it  produces  in  common  with  other  poifonous  fub- 
ftances,  it  is  faid  to  render  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  remarkably 
thin,  to  occalion  a  fwelling  and  fphacelation  of  the  whole  body,  and 
a  fudden  putrefaction  after  death,  particularly  of  the  genitals  in 
men  [a).  Where  the  quantity  taken  has  been  fo  fmall  as  not  to 
prove  fatal,  tremors,  palfles,  and  lingering  heCtics  fucceed.  It  has 
likewife  been  obferved  to  produce  very  dangerous,  and  fometimes 
mortal  fymptoms,  when  applied  externally  (<£),  which  it  was  for¬ 
merly  recommended  to  be,  againft  cancers  and  fcrophulous  tumours. 

The  remedies  againft  this,  as  againft  mod:  other  poifons,  are,  milk 
and  oily  liquors,  immediately  and  liberally  drank.  Hoffmann  tells  us 
of  feveral  perfons  of  diftindtion,  who,  on  tailing  food  with  which 
white  arfenic  had  been  mixed  inftead  of  fugar,  were  all  feized  with 
anxiety  at  the  bread,  pain  at  the  flomach,  tremor  of  the  lips,  and 
Teachings  :  milk  and  oil  were  poured  down,  plentifully  and  repeat¬ 
edly,  fo  as  to  keep  them  flrongly  vomiting  for  half  a  day;  fome 
vomited  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  times :  by  this  limple  remedy  they 
all  efcaped  (c),  and  fome  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  have  fallen  within 
my  own  knowledge.  Tachenius  relates,  that  convulflons  of  the  limbs, 
gripes,  bloody  urine  with  inexpreflible  pain,  and  a  contraction  of  the 
whole  body,  which  he  had  been  feized  with  from  expofure  to  the 
fumes  of  arfenic,  being  relieved  by  milk  and  oil,  a  flow  fever  fucceeded, 
which  continued  during  the  winter,  and  of  which  he  was  at  laft  cured 
by  decoCtions  of  the  vulnerary  herbs,  and  by  the  ufe  of  cabbage  fprouts 
with  orange  juice,  oil,  and  a  little  fait  ( d ). 

P  Sulphur, 

(a)  Stahl.  Men/.  No<vemb.  cap.  iv.  opu/c.  p.  454,  455*  Lindeftolpe,  De  venenis,  edit.  Stentze/, 
cap.  xvi.  the/,  x.  p.  755. 

[b)  Degner,  Hi/,  dy/enteria  bilio/te ,  p.  2 1 4.  Hildanus,  Ob/  p.  606.  Heimrich,  Afi.  nat , 
tur.  <vol.  ii.  oh/.  10.  Fernelius,  De  methodo  medendi ,  lib.  vi.  cap.  18. 

(r)  Hoffman,  Syjl.  med.  rat.  de /eb.  /eft.  ii.  cap.  iii.  cb/  iii, 

(d)  Tachenius,  Hippocrates  cbyrnicus ,  p.  149. 
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Arfenicum 
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Sulphur,  which  retrains  the  power  of  mercury  and  the  anti- 
monial  metal,  remarkably  abates  the  virulence  of  arfenic ;  compofiti- 
ons  of  arfenic  and  fulphur  being  far  lefs  poifonous  than  the  pure  white 
arfenic,  and  thofe,  in  which  the  quantity  of  fulphur  is  confiderable, 
feeming  to  be  almoft  innocent.  Different  compofitions  of  this  kind 
are  both  prepared  by  art,  and  found  native  in  the  earth. 

The  bright  yellow,  fomewhat  tranfparent  maffes,  called  yellow * 
arfenic ,  are  prepared,  by  mixing  the  arfenical  meal,  as  extradted  by 
the  firft  fublimation  from  the  ore,  with  one  tenth  its  weight  of 
fulphur,  and  fubliming  them  together  r  on  doubling  the  quantity  of 
fulphur,  the  compound  proves  more  opake  and  compadt,  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  refembling  in  the  mafs  that  of  cinnabar,  but  doling  of  its 
beauty  on  being  ground  into  powder,,  whilfl  that  of  cinnabar  is., 
improved  by  trituration  :  by  varying  the  proportions  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur,  fublimates  may  be  obtained  of  a  great  variety  of  fhades  of 
yellow  and  red.  The  foffil  fulphurated  arfenics  differ  remarkably 
in  texture  as  well  as  in  colour,  fome  being  fmooth  and  uniform  like 
the  factitious  maffes,,  and  others  compofed. of  fmall  fcales  or  leaves ; 
the  former  are  commonly  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  -zarmchs,  the 
latter  by  that  of  auripiginmta  or  orpiments  :■  the  orpiments  are  the 
only  fub&ances  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  arfenicon ,  the 
preparation  of  white  arfenic  being  a  difcovery  of  later  years  :  the  red; 
zarnichs  are  the  fandarache  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  realgar  and  rift  gal' 
of  the  Arabians  and  fome  of  the  chemical  writers... 

That  thefe  foffils  are  really  fulphurated  arfenics  is  evident  from 
fundry  experiments.  When  fet  on  fire,  the  arfenical,  as  well  as  the 
fulphureous  fmell,  is  plainly  didinguifhable.  If  triturated  with 
quickfilver,  and  expofed  to  a  fuitable  heat,  the  fulphur  is  detained 
by  the  mercury,  and  a  pure  white  arfenic  fublimes.  A  mixture  of 
hxt  alkaline  fait,  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  as  the 
compound  called  by  the  affayers  black  flux ,  in  like  manner  keeps 
down  the  fulphur,  and  at  the  fame  time  revives  the  arfenic  into  its- 
reguline  or  metallic  form.. 

All  thefe  compounds  are  mild,  compared  to  the  white  arfenic  ; 
and  feveral  of  them  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  having  no  poifonous 
quality.  Some,  both  of  the  fadlitious  and  native,  have  been  given 
to  dogs  in  confiderable  quantities,  without  producing  any  ill  effedt. 

The- 
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The  native  minerals  have  been  ufed  as  medicines  in  the  eaflern  coun¬ 
tries,  and  by  fome  imprudently  recommended  in  our  own. 

ARTEMIS  I  A. 

ARTEMISIA  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Artemifa  Vulgaris 
major  C.  R.  Mug  wort  :  a  plant,  with  firm  ftalks,  generally  pur- 
plilh  ;  deeply  divided  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  common  wormwood, 
of  a  dark  green  colour  above,  and  hoary  underneath ;  and  fmall,  pur- 
plifh,  naked,  difcous  flowers,  flanding  erefl,  in  fpikes,  on  the  tops  of 
the  branches.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fields  and  wafle  grounds, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

This  plant  has  been  chiefly  recommended  for  promoting  the 
uterine  evacuations,  and  abating  hyfteric  fpafms ;  for  which  purpofes, 
infufions  of  it  have  been  drank  as  tea  and  ufed  as  a  bath.  It  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  mildeft  of  the  fubflances  commonly  made  ufe  of  in 
fuch  intentions  3  and  may,  perhaps,  be  of  fervice,  in  fome  cafes, 
where  medicines  of  more  activity  would  be  improper. 

The  leaves  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when  rubbed  a 
little  ;  but  fcarcely  any  other  than  an  herbaceous  tafle.  An  extract 
made  from  them  by  water  is  likewife  almofl  infipid ;  and  an  extract 
made  by  fpirit  has  only  a  weak  aromatic  bitterifhnefs.  Baierus  in¬ 
forms  us,  in  a  diflertation  on  this  plant,  that  by  fermenting  a  large 
quantity  of  it,  and  afterwards  diflilling,  and  cohobating  the  diifilled 
water,  a  fragrant  fapid  liquor  was  obtained,  with  a  thin  fragrant  oil 
on  the  furface.  The  flowery  tops  are  confiderably  flronger  than  the 
leaves,  and  hence  fhould  feem  to  be  preferable  for  medicinal  ufe. 

ART  HA  N  I  TA . 

ART  HAN  IT  A,  Cyclamen ,  Pbarm.  Edin .  Cyclamen  orbiculato 
folio  i?if erne  purpurafcente  C.  B.  Sowbread:  a  low  plant,  with¬ 
out  any  other  ftalk  than  the  flender  pedicles  of  the  leaves  and  flowers : 
the  leaves  are  pretty  large,  round,  of  a  green  colour  above  with  white 
fpecks,  and  purplifh  underneath :  the  flowers  purplifh,  monopetalous, 
deeply  divided  into  five  fegments,  followed  by  round  feed-veffels  : 
the  roots  large,  fomewhat  globular,  with  feveral  fibres,  blackifh  on 
the  outfide  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 
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The  frefh  roots  of  arthanita  have  a  naufeous,  acrid,  biting  tafte, 
and  no  remarkable  fmeli  :  by  drying,  their  acrimony  is  greatly  abated  $ 
by  long  keeping,  it  is  almoft  deftroyed ;  though  after  they  have  loft, 
fo  much  as  to  make  very  little  impreffion  on  the  organs  of  tafte,  they 
ftill  betray,  when  taken  internally,  a  great  degree  of  irritatin 
power.  Dried  and  powdered,  they  have  been  given  in  dofes  of 
dram,  and  found  to  operate  as  a  ftrong  inflammatory,  yet  flow  cathartic. 
The  juice  is  faid  to  purge  when  applied  externally  to  the  belly  in* 
ointments;  and  the  juice  or  bruifed  root  to  be  of  great  efficacy 
for  foftening  and  difcuffing  indolent  hard  tumours.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  different  nature,  having  a  moderately  ftrong  and.  very  pleafant 
finell,  and  little  other  than  a  mucilaginous  tafte  :  they  have  not  been 
ufed  medicinally,  and  the  ufe  of  the  roots  is  now,  among  us,  in  great 
meafure  laid  aflde. 

ARUM : 

ARUM  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb .  Arum  maculatum  maculir 
nigri's  C.  B.  Wake-robin  or  cuckowpint  :  a  low  perennial 
plant,  growing  wild  under  hedges  and  by  the  fides  of  banks.  It*, 
fends  forth,  in  March,  three  or  four  fmooth  leaves,  triangular,  or 
fhaped  like  the  head  of  a  fpear  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  a  naked 
ftalk,  bearing  a  purplifh  piftil  inclofed  in  a  long  fheath,  which  is 
followed,  in  July,  by  a  bunch  of  red  berries  :  the  root  is  irregularly 
roundiffi,  about  an  inch  thick,  browniffi  on  the  outiide  and  white 
within.  In  fome  plants  the  leaves  are  fpotted  with  black,  in  others 
with  white  fpots,  and  in  others  not  fpotted  at  all  :  the  black  fpotted 
fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  efficacious,  and  hence  is  expreffiy 
directed  by  the  London  college.  All  the  forts  are  faid  to  b©  ftronger, 
when  produced  in  moift  fhady  foils,  than  in  diy  open  expofures. 

The  frefh  roots  of  arum  have  an  extremely  pungent  acrimonious 
tafte :  flightly  chewed,  they  continue  to  vellicate  and  burn  the  tongue, 
the  part  which  they  principally  affedt,  for  many  hours,  producing 
at  the  fame  time  a  conflderable  thirft  ;  thefe  uneafy  fenfations  are 
fomewhat  alleviated  by  milk*  butter,  or  oily  liquors.  The  other 
parts  of  the  plant  are  likewife  highly  acrid,  though  rather  lefs  fo  than 
the  roots.  No  part  has  any  fmeli,  except  the  piftil,  which  has  a  faint 
fetid  one. 
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This  foot  lofes  greateft  part  of  its  acrimony  on  being  dried  fuffi- 
ciently  to  become  pulverable.  Kept  dry  for  fome  time,  it  feems,  on 
firit  chewing,  to  be  an  infipid  farinaceous  fubftance  :  it  ftill,  however, 
retains  a  kind  of  latent  pungency,  fo  as  when  chewed  long,  in  any 
confiderable  quantity,  to  produce  a  fenfation  as  of  a  flight  excoriation 
of  the  tongue.  Parkinfon  obferves,  that  the  white  farinaceous  {larch- 
like  powder  has  been  ufed  in  waffling,  and  that  it  has  fometimes 
bliflered  the  hands. 

The  frefli  root,  dug  up  in  autumn,  yielded  upon  expreflion  about 
one  fixth  its  weight  of  a  milky  juice;  which,  on  {landing,  depoiited 
a  white  feeula  and  became  clear:  the  clear  liquor  was  infipid:  the  Fcecula  ari. 
fecula  was  confiderably  pungent,  but,  like  the  root  in  fubftance, 
lofes  its  pungency  on  being  dried.  The  frefh  and  the  moderately 
dried  roots  were  digefted  in  water,  in  wine,  in  proof  fpirit,  and  im 
rectified  fpirit;  with  and  without  heat:  the  liquors  received  no 
colour,,  and  little  or  no  tafte.  In  diftillation,  neither  fpirit  nor 
water  brought  over  any  fenfible  impregnation  from  the  arum:  the 
watery  and  fpirituous  extracts  alfo  were  nearly  inftpid.  The  root, 
neverthelefs,  lofea  in  thefe  operations  almoft  the  whole  of  its 
pungency. 

The  root  may  be  preferred  frefh  in  fand  for  feveral  months ;  and  if 
the  fand  is  fomewhat  moift,-  fo  as  to  fuffer  it  to  vegetate,  it  will  be 
the  better  fecured  both  from  rotting  and  from  lofing  of  its  virtue.  It 
appears  to  be  of  equal  vigour,  or  at  leaft  of  fuflicient  vigour  for 
medicinal  ufe,  at  all  periods  of  its  growth,  and  in  all  feafons  of  the 
year.  As  it  has  hitherto  been  ufed  only  in  a  dry  ftate,  it  has  been 
generally  taken  up  about  the  time  of  the  plant  beginning  to  dye,  as 
the  root  is  then  leaft  juicy,  and  {brinks  leaft  in  drying. 

Arum  root,  newly  dried  and  powdered,  is  given  in  dofes  of  a 
fcruple  and  upwards ;  for  ftimulating  the  folids,  attenuating  vifcid 
juices,  and  promoting  the  natural  fecretions ;  in  cold,  languid, 
phlegmatic  habits ;  againft  weaknefs  and  relaxations  of  the  ftomach, 
and  catarrhous  and  rheumatic  diforders.  It  has  been  generally  given 
in  conjunction  with  other  materials,  and  to  fome  of  thefe  the  effects 
of  the  compound  have  been  in  great  part  afcribed ;  thus,  in  the  offi¬ 
cinal  powders  of  arum,  ftxteen  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  eight  grains  of  the  pungent  roots  of  pimpinella,  the  fame 
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quantity  of  thofe  of  the  yellow  water  hag  (or  of  calamus  aromaticus 
four  grains  of  cinnamon  (or  fix  of  canella  alba  '*)  and  two  grains  of 
fait  of  wormwood  (or  of  vitriolated  tartar  *)  with  four  grains  of 
crabs-eyes  -E  In  the  medicine  recommended  by  Sydenham  againft 
rheumatifms,  the  acrid  antifcorbutic  herbs  are  largely  joined^o  it. 

The  vinous  and  lpirituous  tinCtures  of  this  root,  by  fome  recom¬ 
mended,  appear,  from  the  experiments  above  related,  to  be  infignifi- 
cant :  but  though  fpirituous  liquors  are  incapable  of  diffolving  or  ex¬ 
tracting  the  aCtive  matter  of  the  arum,  they  feem  neverthelefs,  when 
given  along  with  the  dried  root  as  a  vehicle,  to  promote  its  aCtion : 
Juncker  obferves,  that  a  dram  of  .  the  powder,  taken  with  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  brandy,  procures  a  very  copious  fweat,  even  in  perfons  little 
dilpofed  to  that  evacuation  ;  while  the  powder,  by  itfelf,  has  no  fuch 
effeCt  ( a ). 

The  infupportable  pungency  on  the  tongue,  which  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  this  root  from  being  ufed  in  a  frefh  date  To  as  to  exert  its  full 
virtues,  I  have  found  to  be  effectually  covered  by  unCtuous  and  gummy 
materials.  The  frefh  root,  beaten  into  a  fmooth  mafs,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  teftaceous  powder  which  promotes  the  divifion  of  it, 
may  either  be  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  gum 
arabic,  and  three  or  four  times  as  much  conferve,  fo  as  to  make  them 
into  an  eleCtary ;  or  rubbed  with  a  thick  mixture  of  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic  and  fpermaceti,  gradually  adding  any  fuitable  watery  liquors 
and  a  little  fyrup,  fo  as  to  form  an  emullion  :  two  parts  of  the  root, 
two  of  gum,  and  one  of  fpermaceti,  make  an  emulfion  which  fcarcely 
impreffes  any  degree  of  pungency  though  kept  long  in  the  mouth.  In 
thefe  forms  I  have,  given  the  frefh  root  from  ten  grains  to  upwards  of 
a  fcruple,  three  or  four  times  a  day  :  it  generally  occalioned  a  fenfa^ 
tion  of  flight  warmth,  firft  about  the  ffomach  and  afterwards  in  the 
remoter  parts,  manifeffly  promoted  perfpiration,  and  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  a  plentiful  fweat.  Several  obftinate  rheumatic  pains  were  re¬ 
moved  by  this  medicine,  which  is  therefore  recommended  to  further 
ttrial. 

A  S  A  F  OE  T  I  D  A. 

ASA  FOEFIDA  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Lafer.  Lafer- 
pitiunu  Sylphium.  Asafetida  :  the  fetid  concrete  juice  of  a 

large 

(a)  Confpeftus  therapist,  tab.  de  diaphoreji,  p. 
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targe  plant,  growing  in  the  mountains  of  the  provinces  of  Chorafaan 
and  Laar  in  Perffa,  called  by  Kacmpfer  umbellifera  levijtico  afjinis ,  &c. 

“  The  umbelliferous  plant  akin  to  lovage,  with  branched  leaves  like 
“  thofe  ofpiony,  a  very  large  full  ftalk,  and  naked  folitary  foliaceous  feeds 
€<  like  thofe  of  parfnep  or  cow-parfnep,  yielding  afafetida  from  its  root/’ 

The  root  of  the  plant,  when  grown  to  a  proper  age  and  fize,  is  bared 
of  earth  at  the  top,  fkreened  from  the  fun  by  the  leaves  that  have  been 
pulled  off,  after  fome  days  cut  horizontally,  and  again  carefully  fkreenea  : 
the  juice  gradually  rifes,  and  in  a  day  or  two  is  accumulated  on  the 
furface ;  and  being  thence  collected,  the  fuperficial  part  of  the  root, 
that  has  become  dry,  is  cut  off,  to  allow  an  exit  to  the  remainder  of 
the  juice.  A  particular  detail  of  this  procefs  may  be  feen  in  Kasmp- 
fer’s  amcenitates  exotica*.  This  juice,  as  it  firft  iffues  from  the  root,  is 
liquid  and  white  like  milk :  on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns 
brownifh,  and  gradually  acquires  different  degrees  of  confiffency.  It 
is  brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  various  fhining 
little  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly  whitifh,  partly  of  a  brownifh 
or  reddifh,  and  partly  of  a  violet  hue.  Thofe  maffes  are  accounted  the 
beft,  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddifh  colour,  and  variegated  with- 
a  great  number  of  fine  white  tears. 

This  juice  has  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell  approaching  to  that  of  garlkv 
and  a  naufeous  bitteriih  biting  taffe.  It  is  by  much  the  ftrongeft  of 
the  deobffruent  warm  fetid  gums ;  and  is  given,  not  only  againft 
hyfferical  complaints,  flatulent  colics,  and  obffrudtions  of  the  breads 
but  in  moll  of  the  diforders  called  nervous,  in  which  it  frequently  adts 
as  an  antifpafmodic  and  an  anodyne  :  in  fome  cafes  mufk,  and  in 
fome  opium,  are  ufefully  joined  to  it.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  alfo  as 
an  anthelmintic,  and  faid  by  Hoffmann  to  be  one  of  the  capital  medi¬ 
cines  of  that  clafs.  It  is  molt  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of 
pills  s  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram.  It  lofes  with 
age  of  its  fmell  and  ffrength  s  a  circumffance  to  be  attended  to  in 
doling  it :  Kaempfer  informs  us,  from  his  own  obfervation,  that  a . 

Angle  dram  of  the  recent  juice  fmells  more  than  an  hundred  pounds 
of  fuch  as  is  commonly  fold  in  Europe. 

Afafetida  is  compofed  of  a  gummy  and  a  refinous  fubflance,  the 
firft  in  largeft  quantity.  Its  fmell  and  taffe  refide  in  the  refin  ;  which 
is  readily  diffolved  and  extradfced  by  pure  fpirit,  and,  in  great  part,  Tinehira 
along  with  the  gummy  matter,  by  water.  The  tindhire  made  in  pure^05^3 
fpirit  is  of  a  tranfparent  yellow  colour  s  that  made  in  in  proof  fpirit,  oncLncu^ 
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and  the  watery  infufion,  is  turbid.  A  tinfture  in  rectified  ipirit  is 
kept  in  the  ftiops  ;  whereof  two  drams  contain  nearly  all  the  virtue  of 
fifteen  grains  of  the  afafetida. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it  impregnates  the  aqueous  fluid  highly 
with  its  fcent,  and  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a  pale-coloured  eflential 
oil  which  fmells  exceeding  ftrongly  :  the  remaining  decoftion,  infpif- 
fated,  leaves  a  wreakly  naufeous  bitterifh  extract,  of  very  little  fmelL 
Reftified  fpirit  diftilled  off  from  the  tinfture  made  in  that  menftruum, 
proves  likewife  confiderably  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
afafetida,  though  much  lefs  fo  than  the  diftilled  water:  the  re¬ 
maining  extraft  fmells  moderately,  andtaftes  ftrongly  of  the  juice. 

A  S  A  R  U  M. 

ASARUM  Pharm.  Lond.  £?  Edinb.  C.  B.  Nardus  ruftica ; 
Vulgago.  Asarabacca:  a  low  plant  without  ftalks :  the  leaves 
are  ftiff,  routidifti,  with  two  little  ears  at  the  bottom,  fomewhat 
refembling  a  kidney,  of  a  dark  fttining  green  colour,  fomewhat 
hairy,  fet  on  pedicles  three  or  four  inches  long  :  the  flowers,  which 
rife  among  the  leaves  on  Ihorter  pedicles,  confift  of  purplifh  ftamina 
ftanding  in  a  darker  coloured  cup,  and  are  followed,  each,  by  a 
capfule  containing  fix  feeds.  Is  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  a  native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  warmer  climates,  and  raifed 
with  us  in  gardens.  The  dried  roots  have  been  generally  brought 
from  the  Levant;  thofe  of  our  own  growth  being  fuppofed  of 
weaker  virtue. 

Tke  roots  and  leaves  of  afarum  have  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  very 
unpleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  valerian  or  nard  ;  and 
a  naufeous  bitterifh,  acrid  tafte.  The  roots  given  in  fubftance, 
in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or  more,  prove  ftrongly  emetic  and  cathartic. 
The  leaves  have  the  fame  operation,  but  their  dofe  or  degree  of  force 
has  not  been  precifely  determined  :  according  to  fame,  they  are  of 
more  aftivity  than  the  roots. 

It  is  faid,  that  this  emetic  plant  has  been  of  fervice  in  ferous 
diforders,  and  hurtful  in  melancholic  cafes  :  that  in  fmall  dofes,  it 
promotes  perforation,  urine,  and  the  uterine  flux:  that  tinftures 
made  in  fpirituous  liquors  poflefs  both  the  emetic  and  cathartic 
virtues  of  the  afarum ;  but  that  the  extracts,  obtained  by  infpiflating 
thefe  tindlures,  aft  only,  and  with  fufficient  mildnefs,  by  vomit; 

requiring 
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.requiring  to  be  given  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  plant  in  Tub  dance,  to 
produce  as  plentiful  evacuations :  that  infufions  in  water  operate 
mildly  both  upwards  and  downwards :  that  by  codtion  in  water, 
the  emetic  power  is  fird  dedroyed,  and  afterwards  the  purgative  ; 
the  decocdion  long  boiled,  or  an  ex  trad:  prepared  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  not  acting  at  all  by  dool  or  vomit,  but  proving  power¬ 
fully  deobdruent,  diuretic,  &c.  It  is  obvious,  however,  as  the 
addvity  of  the  afarum  is  diminidied  more  and  more  by  boiling,  that 
both  the  decoddon  and  the  extrad:  mud  be  accompanied  with  one 
capital  inconvenience,  precarioufnefs  in  point  of  drength. 

The  principal  ufe  of  afarum  among  us  is  as  an  errhine.  The  root 
is  one  of  the  dronged  of  the  vegetable  fubdances  commonly  employed 
in  this  intention  :  a,  grain  or  two,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  procure  a 
large  evacuation  of  mucus  both  from  the  nofe  and  mouth,  without 
provoking  fneezing  like  the  white  hellebore  root,  or  difcovering  any 
remarkable  irritation.  The  leaves,  though  fuppofed  to  be  dronger 
than  the  roots  as  emetics  and  cathartics,  appear  to  be  milder  as 
errhines.  GeofFroy  relates,  that  after  fnuffing  a  dofe  of  this  errhine, 
he  has  obferved  the  falutary  difcharge  to  continue  for  three  days 
together,  and  that  he  has  known  a  paralyds  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  cured  by  one  dofe :  he  recommends  this  medicine  in  dubborn 
diforders  of  the  head  proceeding  from  vifcid  matters,  in  palfi.es, 
and  in  foporidc  didempers.  During  its  operation,  the  patient  mud 
carefully  avoid  cold ;  which  is  apt  to  produce  pudules,  inflammations, 
and  dwellings  of  the  face,  and  fometimes  more  alarming  fymptoms. 

This  herb  is ,  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  cephalic  or  dernutatory 
powders  of  the  fhops  :  dome  take  equal  parts  of  dried  afarum  and  *  Pul v.  ce- 
marjoram  leaves  *  others  equal  parts  of  the  dried  leaves  of  afarum,  P^al^s 
marjoram,  and  marum  fyriacum,  and  dried  lavender  flowers  •f.  The 
empyrical  herb  fluids  have  likewife  the  leaves  of  afarum  for  their  bads,  t  Puiv.^fier- 
but  often  mixed  with  ingredients  of  a  more  dangerous  nature.  Ph.  Und. 

'■  A  SPAR  A  G  U  S: 

A  S  PA  RAG  US  P  harm .  E  dmb.  Afparagus fat  ha  C.B.  As¬ 

paragus;  a  perennial  plant,  cultivated  for  culinary  ufe.  In  the 
dpring  appear  a  number  of  dreight  naked  fhoots ;  which,  riding  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  divide  into  fender,  firm,  fpreading 

branches, 
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branches,  clothed  with  foft,  green,  capillary  leaves :  the  flowers  are 
of  a  pale  greenifh  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  fhining  red  berries. 

The  young  flioots  of  afparagus,  boiled,  are  fuppofed  to  promote 
appetite,  but  afford  little  nourifhment.  They  give  a  ftrong  fetid 
fmeli  to  the  urine  in  a  little  time  after  being  eaten,  and  for  this  reafon 
have  by  fome  been  accounted  ufeful  diuretics,  by  others  injurious  to 
the  kidneys.  It  does  not  appear,  from  common  experience,  that 
'they  poflefs  either  of  thefe  qualities  in  any  confiderable  degree.- 

The  roots  of  the  plant,  which  are  the  part  principally  employed 
for  medicinal  purpofes,  are  lefs  agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  young 
ilioots,  and  fuppofed  to  be  more  aperient  and  diuretic :  they  appear 
to  be  fimilar,  in  virtue  as  in  tafle,  to  the  roots  of  fennel,  parfley-, 
and  the  others  commonly  called  aperient,  to  which  they  have  been 
fometimes  joined  in  apozems  and  infuflons.  It  is  obfervable,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  roots,  nor  the  ftalks  when  grown  up  fo  as  toipartinto  branches, 
give  any  ill  fmeli  to  the  urine. 

A TRIPLEX  OlPDA. 

ATRIP  LE  X  OLIDA  Pharm.  Lond.  Atrip  lex  'fief  Ida 

C.  B.  Chenopodium  fcetidum  T ourn.  Blitum  feetidum  nndvaria 

didlum  Raii  fyn.  Garofmam.  Stinking  or  ache  or  ;arach  :  a 

low,  procumbent  plant,  fprinkled  all  over  with  a  whitifh  clammy 
meal :  the  leaves  are  fmall,  of  a  roundifh  figure,  with  an  obtnfe 
point :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  come  forth  bluffers  of  imperfect 
flowers,  followed  each  by  a  flattifh  feed.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild 
about  dunghills,  and  flowers  in  Auguft. 

This  plant  has  a  moderately  ftrong  fmeli,  not  a  little  oftenfive, 
fomewhat  akin  to  that  of  falt-fifh,  and  which  lafts  long  on  the  hands 
after  touching  the  herb :  it  is  fometimes  met  with  among  old  rub- 
bifh  in  which  fituation,  its  fmeli  proves  weaker  than  when  produced 
in  moifter  places,  which  it  naturally  delights  in,  and  is  alfo  fomewhat 
of  a  different  kind  :  in  either  cafe,  its  tafte  is  not  very  confiderable. 
It  gives  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  water,  both  by  infufion  and  diftil- 
lation  :  the  fmeli  is  extracted  likewife  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  by  this 
menftruum  in  fome  degree  Covered.  In  drying,  the  fmeli  becomes 
weaker  and  of  a  lefs  offenfive  kind :  in  keeping  it  is  diffipated,  but 
not  foom 
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Stinking  arach,  on  account  of  its  ftrong  fcent,  is  reckoned  an  ufeful 
antihyfteric ;  in  which  intention  fome  recommend  a  conferve  of  the 
leaves,  others  a  watery  infufion,  and  others  a  fpirituous  tindure  of 
them.  On  fome  occasions,  it  may  perhaps  be  preferable  to  the 
fetids  which  have  been  more  commonly  made  ufe  of;  as  not  being 
accompanied  with  any  pungency  or  irritation,  and  feeming  to  ad: 
merely  by  virtue  of  its  odorous  principle. 

AURA  NT  I  A. 

AURANPIA  &  arantia  mains .  Orange  tree:  a  beautiful 
evergreen  tree  or  fhrub  ;  with  numerous,  flexible,  fomewhat  prickly 
branches  s  fmooth,  firm,  broad  leaves,  having  each  two  heart-like 
appendages  on  the  pedicle ;  pentapetalous  white  flowers,  fet  thick 
together  among  the  leaves ;  and  a  large  round  yellow  fruit,  divided 
internally  into  eight  cells,  filled  with  a  juicy  pulp  and  whitifh  feeds. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and  fcarcely  bears  the  winters  of 
ours  without  artificial  fhelter. 

i.  Au rant i  a  hispalensis,  malus  aurantia  frudlu  acido  Pharm. 

Lond .  Aurantia  malus  Pharm.  Edinh .  Malus  aurantia  major 

C.  B.  Seville  orange:  with  dark  yellow  warty  fruit,  contain¬ 
ing  an  acid  juice. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  highly  odoriferous;  and,  on  account  of 
their  fine  fmell,  have  been  ufed  in  perfumes,  and  as  a  flavouring 
ingredient  in  medicinal  compofitions :  their  tafte  is  flightly  bitterifh. 

They  communicate  their  fmell  and  tafte  both  to  water  and  redified 
fpirit,  moft  perfectly  to  the  latter :  the  watery  infufion  is  of  a 
brownifh,  the  fpirituous  of  a  yellow  colour.  In  diftillation  with 
water,  they  impregnate  the  aqueous  fluid  ftrongly  with  their 
odour,  and  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fragrant  eftential  oil 
ftilled  water  and  oil,  the  preparations  principally  made  ufe  of,  oi  feu  ef- 
are  generally  brought  to  us  from  Italy  and  Prance,  being  rarely  pre-  fenuaNeroli. 
pared  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  the  flowers.  The 
watery  decodion,  infpiflated,  yields  an  extrad  unpleafantly  bitterifh  : 
an  extrad  made  by  redified  lpirit  retains,  along  with  the  bitterifh 
matter,  a  moderate  fhare  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  flowers. 

The  leaves  alfo  have  a  plea.fant  though  weak  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh 
tafte.  Viewed  againft  the  light,  they  exhibit  numerous  tranfparent 

Q^z  fpecks. 
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fpecks,  which  appear  to  be  little  veficles  tilled  with  eflential  oil.  In 
diflillation  with  water,  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  feparates,  of  an  agree¬ 
able  flavour,  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  the  flowers. 

The  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit,  carefully  freed  from  the  fungous 
white  matter  underneath,  is  a  grateful  warm  aromatic  bitter,  of  fre~, 
quent  ufe  as  a  ftomachic  and  corroborant,  and  for  giving  an  agree¬ 
able  flavour  to  other  medicines.  It  is  warmer  than  the  peel  of 
lemons,  of  a  more  durable  flavour,  and  abounds  more-  with  a  light 
fragrant  eflential  oil ;  which  is  lodged  in  diftinCt  cells  on  the  furface  of 
the  peel,  and  exudes  upon  wounding  it. 

Infufed  in  boiling  water,  it  gives  out  nearly  the  whole  of  its  fmeH 
and  tafte,  together  with  a  bright  yellow  tinCture  :  eight  ounces  of  the 
Syrup. ecort.  frefh  rind  give  a  thong  impregnation  to  four  *  or  five-f*  pints  of  water; 
aurantiorum.  anc[  gy  diffolving  in  thefe  infufions  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar,  an 
*  ph'  Lond'  agreeable  fyrup  is  prepared  in  the  fhops.  Cold  water,  on  the  other 
t  Ph.  Edinb.  hand,  extracts  chiefly  the  bitter  matter,  leaving  the  aromatic  behind  : 

hence  when  the  frefh  peel  is  Aeeped  by  the  confectioners,  for  making 
a  fweetmeat,  till  it  has  loft  its  bitternefs,  it  ftill  retains  a  great  fhare 
of  its  peculiar  flavour  :  when  large  quantities  are  macerated,  a  portion 
of  oil  is  found  floating  on  the  furface,  from  fome  of  the  cells  having- 
been  diftended  and  burfb  by  the  aqueous  fluid. 

In  diflillation  with  water,  the  eflential  oil,  in  which  the  flavour  of 
the  peel  refldes,  totally  arifes,  leaving  only  the  bitter  matter  behind 
in  the  decodion.  Both  the  oil  and  diftilled  water  are  very  grateful  : 
Aq.  cortic.  a  fpirituous  water,  moderately  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
nurant.  fpiri-  orange  peel,  by  diifilling  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  fix  ounces  of 
Loud.  JarnU  dry  find,  is  an  elegant  cordial  :  and  a  Ample  water,  more 
Aq.  cortic.  lightly  flavoured  with  it,  by  drawing  over  a,  gallon  of  water  from 
^iraP-  four  ounces  of  the  dry  peel,  is  an  ufeful  diluent  in  fevers,  and 
other  difeafes,.  where  the  ftomach  and  palate  are  apt  to  receive  quick, 
difguft. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefled  on  orange  peel,  extracts'  its  virtue 
more  perfectly  than  water,  and  receives  from  it  a  like  yellow  tinc¬ 
ture  :  after  the  aCtion  of  the  fpirit,  the  peel  remains  crifp,  after  water 
tough.  The  fpirit,  drawn  off  by  diflillation,  taftes  conflderably  of  the: 
peel,  but  difcGvers  little  or  nothing  of  its  fmell :  the  remaining  extraCb 
contains,  along  with  its  bitternefs,  great  part  of  its  aromatic  flavour, 
but  is  lefs  agreeable  than,  the  rind  in  fubflance, 

Thb 
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The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grateful  acid,  of  great  life  in  inflammatory 
and  putrid  diforders  both  acute  and  chronical.  Its  acid  matter  differs 
in  fome  of  its  pharmaceutical  properties,  both  from  the  fermented 
acid  of  vinegar,  and  from  the  native  acid  falts  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
at  leaf};  of  fuch  as  have  been  examined ; — from  the  former,  in  its  not 
being  volatile,  or  not  exhaling  upon  infpiffating  the  juice,  nor  riling 
in  diftillation  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water ; — from  the  latter,  in  its 
being  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine;  the inlpiffated  juice,  at  lead:  all  its  faline 
matter,  diffolVing  readily  in  this  menftruum  as  well  as  in  water,  and  li¬ 
quefying  alfo  in  the  air.  Thefe  properties  afford  commodious  means  of 
preferving  the  acidity  of  the  orange  for  many  years;  either  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  extradt,  or  of  a  more  dilute  fpirituous  folution.  The 
fnfpiffation  of  the  juice  mud  be  performed  with  a  very  gentle  heat,, 
efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  when  the  matter  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  thick,  as  it  is  then  not  only  liable  to  contract  an 
empyreuma,  hut  at  the  fame  time  to  have  great  part  of  its  acidity  de- 
ftroyed- 

The  young  unripe  fruit,  commonly  called  Curaffoa  apples,  (Auran¬ 
tia  curajlavenfia  Pharm .  Edinb.  Aurantia  enafcentia  &  immature 
Pharm.  Parif. )  is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  of  a  flavour  different 
from  that  of  the  peel  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  without  acidity ;  when' 
frefh,  it  has  a  little  tartnefs,  which  in  drying  is  in  great  meafiire- 
loft.  It  readily  gives  out  to  rectified  fpirit  the  whole  of  its  bitter-- 
nefs  and  flavour,  together  with  a  fine  green  tindlure :  water  extracts 1 
its  virtue  lefs  perfectly.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  confide- 
rable  quantity  of  yellow  eftential  oil,  of  an  agreeable  and  very 
fragrant  fmell.  The  fpirit,  diftilled  from  the  fpirituous  tinCture, 
brings  over  likewife  fome  fhare  of  its  flavour,  leaving  however  the 
greateft  part  concentrated  in  the  extract,  which  proves  an  elegant, 
mild,  aromatic  bitter.. 

\ 

,  .  .  „  .  ■  .  •  * 

2.  Aurantia  sinensis.  Aurantia  dulc is.  Aurantium  dulci 

medulla  vulgare  F errant.  hefperuL  &  Pharm .  Parif.  China  or 
Sweet  orange  :  with  bright  yellow  fmooth  fruit.  Containing  a 
fweet  juice. 

The  rind  of  this  kind  of  orange  has  a  weak  fmell,  and  very  little 
bitternefs  ;  and  is  fcarcely  ever  employed  for  any  medicinal  ufe.  The 
juice,  of  a  grateful  flub  acid  fweetnefs,  agrees,  in  its  general  qualities, 
with  the  frudlus  horcei  of  our  own  climate;  and  like  them,  if  taken 
1  immoderately, >; 
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immoderately,  produces  gripes  and  fluxes.  It  is  a  ufeful  refrigerant 
in  inflammatory  difpofitions,  and  an  excellent  antifeptic  in  fcorbutic 
and  other  putrid  diforders. 


A  U  R  U  Ml 

ARUM  vel  Sol  Pharm.  Parif.  Gold:  a  yellow  metal,  ex¬ 
tremely  duCtile;  above  nineteen  times  heavier  than  water;  fufible  in 
a  low  white  heat;  fixt  and  indeftruCtible  in  the  fire;  not  foluble  by, 
any  of  the  Ample  acids,  in  the  common  ways  of  making  folutions.; 
caflly  dilTolving  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  called 
aqua  regis>  into  a  yellow  liquor  which  flains  the  fkin  purple. 

Eflential  oils,  fhaken  with  this  folution,  imbibe  the  gold  from  the 
acid,  and  carrying  it  up  to  the  furface,  keep  it  there  for  a  time  dif- 
folved  ;  but  gradually  throw  it  off  again,  on  handing  for  fome  hours, 
in  form  of  bright  yellow  Alms,  to  the  Ades  of  the  glafs.  The  ether 
or  fpiritus  vini  tether eus  takes  up  the  gold  more  readily  and  completely, 
and  keeps  it  permanently  diflblved.  ReCtifled  fpirit  of  wine  mingles 
uniformly  with  the  acid  folution ;  but  on  handing  for  fome  days,  the 
gold  feparates  from  the  mixture,  and  rifes  in  Alms  to  the  furface. 
A  piece  of  tin,  placed  in  the  folution  largely  diluted  with  water, 
changes  it  red  or  purple,  and  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  the  fame 
colour.  By  the  appearances  refulting  from  thefe  additions,  very 
minute  portions  of  gold,  dilfolved  in  acid  liquors,  may  with  certainty 
be  difeovered. 

This  metal  is  found  chiefly  native  :  in  fmall  granules  or  Alaments  ; 
intermingled  among  earths,  or  bedded  in  hones ;  in  the  mines  of  the 
Spanifla  Weh-Indies,  among  the  fands  of  fome  of  the  African  coahs 
and  of  fome  European  rivers,  and  blended  with  the  ores  of  fome  other 
metals.  According  to  the  nature  of  thefe  admixtures,  and  their 
degree  of  union  with  the  gold,  the  extraction  of  the  metal  is  dif¬ 
ferently  effected ;  by  ablution  with  water ;  by  amalgamation  with 
mercury  ;  by  bringing  the  whole  matter,  that  contains  the  gold,  into 
fufion  by  Are,  with  the  addition  of  proper  fluxes. 

Gold  was  introduced  into  medicine  by  the  Arabians,  and  held  to 
be  one  of  the  greateh  cordials  and  comforters  of  the  nerves.  As  it 
apparently  can  have  no  medicinal  effeCt  in  its  grofs  ftate,  not  being 
diiifoluble  by  any  fluid  that  can  exifl:  in  the  bodies  of  animals ;  the 
chemiils  have  attempted  to  fubtilize  and  refolve  it,  and  to.  extract 

what 
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what  they  called  an  anima  or  fulphur  from  it.  But  as  no  means  have 
been  difcovered  of  feparating  the  component  parts  of  this  metal,  th£ir 
tinctures  and  aurufn  potabiles  either  contained  none  of  the  gold,  or 
were  no  other  than  diluted  folutions  of  its  whole  fubffance.  That  the 
aurum  potabile  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  reckoned  one  of  the  ^eft  of  the 
preparations  of  this  kind,  (made  "by  (baking  fome  oil  of  rofemary  Tinft.  aun 
with  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regis,  and  afterwards  digefting  the 
oil  for  a  month  in,  rectified  fpiidt  of  wine)  retains  none  of  the  gold,  isj^y 
obvious  from  the  characters  of  this  metal  above  laid  down. 

Solutions  of  gold  in  aqua  regis  are  corrofive  :  fo  far  diluted,  as  that 
they  can  be  taken  With  fafety,  they  are,  according  to  Hoffmann, 
purgative  :  the  dry  matter  left  upon  infpiffating  them,  is  a  ffrong 
cauftic.  The  purple  precipitate,  made  by  adding  pure  tin  to  the  folution, 
is  fiaid  to  be  diaphoretic  :  a -precipitate  made  by  alkalies  isftrongly  pur¬ 
gative  and  emetic.  This  £aft  precipitate  wafhed  from  the  adhering 
falirie  matter  by  repeated  affufions  of  water,  purges  more  moderately,  Aurum  fui- 
though  rarely  without  gripes,  and  fometimes  operates  by  fweat :  it  itt. 
has  been  given,  from  half  a  grain  to  five  or  fix  grains,  in  fevers,  and  an ' 
in  cdnvulfive  and  other  difofders  arifi'ng  from,  or  fupported  by,  cru¬ 
dities  in  the  firft  paffages :  but  as  its  operation  is  extremely  variable, 
afc  it  has  often  produced  dangerous  fymptoms  (a),  'and  as  its  heft  ef¬ 
fects  afe  nn  other  than  what  may  be  obtained  from  medicines  of 
known  fafety,  it  is  now,  in  this  country,  entirely  in  difufe ;  being 
regarded  Oiily  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  on  account  of  its  property  of 
exploding  Violently  when  heated  or  ffrongly  rubbed. 

Some  have  amalgamated  gold  with  pure  quickfilver,  and  fet  the 
compound  to  calcine,  /aV dire Aed  in  page  94  for  the  calcination  of 
mercury  by  itfelf,  till  it  was  converted  into  a  red  powder:  others  have 
melted  the  gold  with  twice  its  weight  or  more  of  martial  regulus  of 
afitimohy,  and  expofed  the  powdered  mixture,  in  a  glafs  veffel,  to  a 
moderate  heat,  till  the  pdwder  became  purple.  That  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations  have  very  confiderable  medicinal  virtues,  is  not  to  be 
queftioned  but  that  thofe  virtues  have  any  dependance  upon  the  gold, 
is  fcar-cely  to  be  prefumed  1  all  that  can  be  rationally  expected  from  this 
ingredient,  7s,  to  obtuiid  the  activity  of  the  mercurial  calx,  and  of  the 
not  fully  calcined  an timonial  metal.  When  gold  is  thus  divided  by  the 
admixture  of  other  metallic  bodies^  and  in  fome  degree  calcined  along 
5  with  > 


(tf)  Utfdovici,  Pharm.  moderno  feculo  applicanda,  dijf.  i.  oper.  p.  loz.  Stahl,  Digram,  de  pra- 
txeucri/eos  dignitate,  fett.  viii,  Hoffmann,  Philo/opbia  corp,  human,  morbos.  par .  ii,  cap.  viii.  §  13. 
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"with  them,  it  proves  diffoluble  in  one  of  the  mineral  acids  which 
would  not  touch  it  before,  to  wit,  fpirit  of  fait ;  but  the  acids  of  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom,  it  ftill  refills  as  permanently  as  fine 
gold  in  the  ’mats. 

&  .  .  '  t  -  «:  h  .0 .  1 

.  *  .  BA  LA  U  S  L  1A. 

BALA  U ST IA  Bharm.  Lond .  &  Edinb.  Bal  austines  :  large 
rofe-like  flowers,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fet  in  long  bell-fhaped 
tough  cups.  They  are  the  produce  of  the  wild  or  double-flowered 
pomegranate  tree,  Granatus  fylvejiris  Bharm.  Edinb.  Balaujlia 
fiore  pieno  major e  G.B.  a  low  prickly  tree  or  Ihrub,  with  long  narrow 
leaves,  bearing  a  browniih  acerb  fruit  about  the  fize  of  an  orange ;  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  fome-of  our 
gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  continuance  of  its  flowers.  The 
Ihops  are  ufually  fupplied  with  the  dried  flowers  from  abroad  ;  thofe 
of  our  own  growth  do  not  appear  to  be  anywife  inferiour  to  the  foreign, 
but  are  not  to  be  procured  in  fufficient  quantity. 

Bal  a  u  stine  flowers  are  mildly  aftringent  and  corroborant;  of  a 
moderately  rough  and  fomewhat  bitterilh  tafte,  and  of  little  or  no  fmell 
or  particular  flavour.  They  give  out  their  aftringent  matter,  together 
with  a  pale  red  colour,  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit:  the  ex¬ 
tracts,  obtained  by.  infpiflating  the  tinCtures,  in  which  the  aCtive: 
parts  of  the  flower  are  concentrated,  are  pretty  ftrongly  ftyptic.  The 
Ipirituous  tinCture  is  of  a  paler  colo.ur,  and., the  extraCt  in  lefs  quan-i 
tity  and  proportionably  ftronger  in  tafte^  than  the  tinCture  and  ex¬ 
tract  made  with  water.  The  fpiri’tuous  CxtraCt,  as  well  as  the  wa¬ 
tery  infufton,  ftrikes'an  inky  blacknefs  with  folution  of  chalybeate, 
vitriol;  a  proof,  that  the  aftringent :  matter  of  the  balauftine,  after  its 
reparation  from  greateft  part  of  the  mucilaginous  and  other  grofier 
fubftances  of  the  flower,  is  lull  dmoluble  m  water.  ,  r  ^  . 

u  .  ’  '  ■  .  •  ■ 

B  A  L  SAMI  T  A. 

■■  ■  •  • 

BAL  SAM IT A:  a  perennial  plant,- with  undivided  indented  leaves, 
and  yellow  naked  dilcous  flowers  fet  in  form  of  umbels  on  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks;  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in 
cut  gardens,  C 

■  ■  i  •  j,  Bal- 
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•  .  .  ;  v 

1.  Balsamita  mas,  Cojhis  hortorum ,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Cojlus 
hortenjis  vel  tanacetum  hortenfe  Pharm.  Parif.  Mentha  faracenica 
Officinarum  Germania?.  Mentha  hortenjis  corymb  f era  C.  B.  Coft- 
mary  or  alecoft ;  with  oval  leaves. 

2.  Ageratum,  Bafunita  femina,  Cojius  hortorum  minor ,  Eupato- 
rium  mefues ,  Herba  Julia ,  Mentha  corymbijera  minor.  Ageratum 
foliis  ferratis  C.  B.  Maudlin ;  with  numerous,  finally  oblong, 
narrow  leaves. 

■  ■  A  •  ’  >  V  i  7  ;  .  7  ,  *.  ; 

These  herbs  have  been  ufed  as  mild  corroborants  and  aperients,  in 
weakneffes  of  the  ftomach,  obftrudtions  of  the  vifeera,  and  cachedtic 
indifpofitions ;  and  though  at  prefent  difregarded,  they  promife,  from 
their  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  medicines  of  fome  utility. 

They  have  a  moderately  ftrong  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  of  mint,  and  a  weakly  aromatic  bitterifh  tafle :  the  two 
forts  differ  a  little  in  flavour  and  in  tafle  from  one  another,  the  firft 
having  the  mofl  of  the  mint  fmell,  and  like  wife  the  greatefl  bitterifh- 
nefs.  Infufions  of  them  in  water  fmell  pretty  ftrongly,  and  tafle 
flightly,  of  the  herbs :  in  the  tindlures  made  with  rectified  fpirit, 
which  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  the  fmell  is  in  good  meafure  covered 
by  the  menflruum.  In  diflillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  fmall 
quantity  of  effential  oil,  of  a  pungent  tafle,  and  which  fmells  ftrongly 
and  agreeably  of  the  balfamits;  that  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  the  mofl 
grateful  :  the  remaining  decodtion,  thus  deprived  of  the  aromatic 
matter,  is  ulipleafantly,  though  but  weakly,  rough,  bitter,  and  fub- 
faline.  They  give  over  a  part  of  their  flavour  alfo  in  diflillation  with 
redlified  fpirit,  particularly  the  fecond  fpecies,  whofe  odorous  matter 
appears  to  be  of  a  more  volatile  kind  than  that  of  the  firft :  the 
extradls,  obtained  by  infpiffating  the  fpirituoustindtures,  are  moderately, 
and  not  difagreeably,  warm  and  bitterifh. 

.  -  :  ,  .  *  t  ?  1 A 

BALSA  MUM  CO  PA  I  BA. 

BALSA  MUM  COPAIVA  Pharm.  Lond.  Balfamum  copaiba? 
Pharm.  Edinb.  Balfamum  brafilienfe.  Balsam  of  copaiba  or 
capivi:  a  liquid  refmous  juice,  obtained  from  a  large  tree  of  the 
fame  name,  ( Copaiba  brazilienfibus  Marcg.  Arbor  balfa?nifera  bra - 

zihenjis  frudlu  ?nonojpermo  Raii  hiji.)  which  grqws  fpontaneoufly  in 
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the  woods  of  Brazil,  and  has  been  lately  introduced  into  fome  of  the 
Britidi  American  Elands.  The  balfam  is  extracted  by  making  deep 
incilions  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  the  middle  of  the  fummer  heats  : 
if  no  juice  flows,  the  wounds  are  for  a  time  clofed  up.  It  is  faid, 
that  at  the  proper  feafon,  feveral  pounds  of  balfam  iffue  in  an  hour 
or  two;  that  one  tree  yields  in  all  five  or  fix  gallons ;  but  that  after 
once  bleeding,  it  never  affords  more. 

The  juice,  as  it  iffues  from  the  tree,  is  limpid  and  colourlefs,  like 
the  diddled  oil  of  turpentine.  As  brought  to  us,  it  is  ufually  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  hue,  and  about  the  confidence  of  oil  olive  or  a  little 
thicker  :  by  long  keeping,  it  grows  nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  but  has 
not  been  obferved,  like  mod  of  the  other  refinous  juices,  to  grow 
folid  or  dry.  In  all  its  dates  of  confidency,  it  continues  clear  and 
tranfparent. 

We  fometimes  find  in  the  drops,  under  the  name  of  copaiba,  a 
thick,  whitidr,  almod  opake  balfam,  with  a  quantity  of  turbid  watery 
liquor  at  the  bottom.  This  fort,  probably,  is  either  adulterated  by 
the  mixture  of  other  fubdances,  or  has  been  extracted,  by  boiling  in 
water,  from  the  bark  or  branches  of  the  tree.  It  is  much  lefs  grateful 
than  the  genuine  balfam. 

Balsam  of  copaiba  has  a  moderately  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bit- 
terifh  biting  tade,  not  very  intenfe,  but  durable  in  the  mouth.  It 
has  been  employed  principally,  and  preferably  to  the  other  balfams, 
in  gleets,  the  fiuor  albus,  and  in  ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paffages 
and  the  lungs.  Fuller  fays,  he  has  known  dry  deep  coughs,  coughing 
up  of  blood  and  pus,  voiding  of  chyle  indead  of  urine,  with  great 
pains  and  weaknefs,  cured  by  it ;  and  that,  notwithdanding  the  mani- 
fed  warmth  and  bitternefs  of  its  tade,  he  has  found  it  to  agree  in 
heddc  cafes  :  he  obferves,  that  it  gives  the  urine  a  bitter  tade,  but 
not  a  violet  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do,  and  that  if  taken  in  dofes  of 
two  or  three  drams,  it  proves,  like  them,  purgative.  The  ufual  dofe 
is  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  drops. 

This  balfam,  agitated  with  water,  in  fome  degree  unites  with  it, 
and  renders  the  liquor  turbid  and  milky,  but  foon  feparates  and 
rifes  to  the  furface  on  danding.  Dropt  on  fugar,  or  triturated  with 
thick  mucilages,  or  with  whites  or  yolks  of  eggs,  it  becomes  more 
permanently  mifcible  with  water  into  an  uniform  milky  liquid  :  it 
is  generally  taken  either  in  this  form,  or  mixed  with  powdery  and 
5  other 
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other  matters  into  a  bolus  or  eledtary.  It  mingles  with  oils,  eafily 
with  the  diftilled,  more  difficultly  with  the  grofs  ones  obtained  by 
expreffion.  It  dilfolves  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  into  a  tranfparent 
liquor,  of  a  fragrant  fmell,  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  balfam. 
itlelf. 

Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  nearly  half  its  weight  of  an  effential 
oil,  which  when  newly  drawn  is  limpid,  but  by  age  grows  yellowilh  r 
the  part  of  the  balfam,  which  remains  behind  in  the  Hill,  is  a  tena¬ 
cious  inodorous  refin,  of  a  yellowifh  colour  inclining  to  green.  The 
refin  dilfolves  in  rectified  fpirit  more  eaffiy  than  the  entire  balfam ;  the 
oil  more  difficultly,  requiring,  as  Hoffmann  obferves,  near  four  times 
its  weight  of  the  menftruum,  whereas  the  balfam  will  diffolve  in  twice 
its  weight  or  lefs. 

The  balfam,  diftilled  in  a  retort,  without  addition,  by  a  fire 
gradually  raifed,  gives  over  firft  a  light  yellow  oil,  fmelling  confide- 
rably  of  the  juice ;  then  a  darker  coloured  oil,  and  afterwards 
a  fine  blue  one,  both  which  are  of  a  very  pungent  taife,  and 
have  little  other  than  an  empyreumatic  flavour,  though  not  of  a  very 
ungrateful  kind.  In  the  fhops  is  kept  an  empyreumatic  oil,  drawn 
from  a  mixture  of  a  quart  of  the  balfam  with  four  ounces  of  gum 
guaiacum. 

BA  L  SA  MU  M  PERUFIANUM. 

BALSAMUM  PERUFIANUM,  indicum,  mexicanum,  atneri - 
canum.  Balsam  of  Per.u  :  a  refinous  juice,  obtained  from  cer¬ 
tain  odoriferous  trees  ( Cabureiba  Pifon .  Hoitziloxitl  feu  arbor  balfami 
indici  Hernand.)  growing  in  Peru  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

i.  Balsamum  peruvianum  Pharm.  Lo?id.  &  Edinb.  Balfa - 
mum  peruvianum  nigrum ,  fufcu?n,  vulgare.  Common  balfam  of 
Peru ;  ufually  about  the  confiftence  of  thin  honey,  and  of  a  dark 
opake  reddifh  brown  colour  inclining  to  black.  It  is  faid  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  by  boiling  the  tops  and  bark  of  the  tree  in  water,  and  to  be 
found  floating  on  the  furface  when  the  liquor  cools  ( a ).  The  balfam, 
however,  as  brought  to  us,  dropt  into  cold  water,  does  not  float,  but 
finks  immediately  to  the  bottom  :  if  a  drop  be  let  fall  into  water 
almoft  boiling  hot,  it  feparates  into  two  parts,  an  oily  cuticle,  of  a 
very  penetrating  tafle,  which  fpreads  upon  the  furface,  and  a  grofler 

R  2  matter, 

[a)  Morardes,  npud  C,lufwm,_  exoticcrum  Jib, 
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matter,  in  larger  quantity,  which  finks.  It  may  be  prefumed  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  balfam  is  extracted  by  fome  other  method  than  that 
above  pointed  out.  ,  * 

This  balfam  does  not  in  any  degree  unite  with  water,  or  render  it 
milky  or  turbid,  by  agitation.  It  becomes  milcible  with  water,  like 
that  of  copaiba,  by  the  intervention  of  mucilage  or  yolk  of  eggs,  but 
not  perfectly  by  fugar  :  when  united  with  fugar  in  a,  dry  form,  or 
with  thick  folutions  of  it,  great  part  of  the  balfam  fe'parates  and 
fubfldes  on  diluting  the  mixture  with  water.  It  diffolves  in'redtified 
fpirit  of  wine,  a  fmall  quantity  of  impure  matter  commonly  remain¬ 
ing  :  and  like  wife,  by  the  abidance  of  a  boiling  heat,  in  alkaline 
lixivia  ( a ).  It  unites  readily  with  diddled  oils ;  but  not  at  all  with 
expreffed  oils  or  with  fluid  animal  fats,  a  circumdance  in  which  it 
differs  remarkably  from  all  the  other  refinous  juices  that  have  been 
examined:  after  it  has  been  blended,  by  trituration,  with  con¬ 
fident  undtuous  matters,  and  with  wax,  it  feparates  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  afloon  as  the  mixture  is  made  fluid  by  heat.  Nor  does  it 
mingle  very  perfectly  with  the  vegetable  juices  of  its  own  kind,  the 
native  balfams  and  turpentines. 

Diddled  with  water,  it  yields  about  one  flxteenth  its  weight  of 
eflential  oil,  of  a  reddffh  colour,  a  fragrant  frnell,  and  a  very  pun¬ 
gent  tade :  this  oil  is  remarkably  difficult  of  dilution  in  fpirit  off 
wine,  requiring,  according  to  Hoffmann’s  experiments,  no  lefs  than 
twelve  times  its  own  weight  of  the  fpirit.  The  balfam,  diddled  in  a 
retort,  without  addition,  yields  a  larger  quantity  of  a  yellowiffi  red 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  commonly,  as  Neumann  obferves, .  a  fmall 
portion  of  faline  matter  fimilar  to  flowers  of  benzoine. 

This  juice  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  frnell,  and  a  very  hot  pungent 
tade.  It  is  one  of  the  hotted  of  the  natural  balfams,  and  hence 
preferred,  in  cold  phlegmatic  difpofitions,  for  warming  the  habit, 
and  drengthening  the  nervous  as  well  as  the  vafcular  fydem.  The 
dofe  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  ten  or  twelve.  It  is  ufed  alfo, 
in  preference  to  the  other  balfams,  externally,  for  wounds  and  ulcers  : 
Van  Swieten  obferves,  that  for  preventing  or  abating  the  terrible 
fymptoms  ariflng  from  pundlures  of  the  nerves  or  tendons,  one  of 
the  bed  remedies  is  balfam  of  Peru,  dropt  warm  into  the  wound,  and 
made  to  fpread  and  penetrate  by  applying  a  warm  fpatula  (^). 

2.  BalsamuaS 

(a)  Hoffmann,  Diff-  de  halfamo  Perinjiano,  cap.  ii.  u  &  23. 

(i>)  Comment,  in  Boerh.  apharifmos>  §  164.  njol.  i.  p.  Z42, 
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2.  Balsamum  peruvIanum  album  feu  Styrax  alba  Ph.  Parif 
White  balfam  of  Peru,  or  white  dorax  ;  brought  over  in  gourd  diells ; 
of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  thick  and  tenacious,  becoming  by  age  folid 
and  brittle.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame  trees  which 
afford  the  common  or  black  balfam,  and  to  exude  from  incifions  made 
in  their  trunks.  * 

This  balfam  is  in  tade  lefs  hot  and  pungent  than  the  foregoing,  in 
fiTiell  more  fragrant  and  agreeable,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of 
florax.  It  readilly  diflolves  in  rectified  fpirit,  and  unites  with  oils 
both  expreffed  and  diddled,  as  alfo  with  animal  fats.  Dropt,  in  its 
fluid  tade,  into  Warm  'water,  it  fpreads  totally  upon  the  furface,  and 
forms  a  pellicle  coheflve  enough  to  be  taken  off  entire  {a),  one  of  the 
principal  criteria  by  which  the  precious  balfam  of  Gilead  has  been 
didinguidied.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM. 

BALSAMUM  LOLULANUM  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinburg. 
Bblsam  of  Tolu:  a  refinous  juice;  flowing  from  incifions  made 
in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  of  which  we  have  no  particular  defcription, 
faid  to  refemble  the  pine,  growing  in  the  province  of  Tolu  in  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies  ( b),  from  whence  the  balfam  is  brought  to  us 
in  little  gourd  fhells.  It  is  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour  inclining  to 
red,  in  confidence  ufually  thick  and  tenacious  :  by  age  it  grows  hard 
and  brittle,  without  buffering,  any  great  lofs  of  its  odoriferous  parts. 

•.  -  ■  1 

This  balfam  has  an  extremely  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  lemons ;  and  an  agreeable,  warm,  fweetifh  tafle,  very 
flightly  pungent,  and  not  accompanied,  like  that  of  mod  of  the  other 
balfams,  with  any  naufeous  relifh.  It  poffeffes  the  fame  general  vir¬ 
tues  with  thofe  of  Peru  and  copaiba,  differing  only  in  being  milder, 
lefs  hot  or  irritating,  and  more  grateful  to  the  domach  as  well  as  the 

in  water  for  two  or  three  hours,  in  a  circulatory  veffel,  or 
in  a  matras  with  a  very  long  neck  or  having  a  long  tube  inferted  into 
its  mouth,  fo  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  it  communicates  to  the  liquor 
great  part  of  its  fragrance :  eight  ounces  of  the  balfam  give  a  drong 
I  impregnation 

(a)  Bartholin,  DiJ/l  de  theriaca ,  ii.  26. 

(b)  Monardes,  apud  Clujiutn ,  txetkorumy  lib , 
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impregnation  to  three  pints  of  water :  the  decoCtion  drained  off  from 
the  undiffoived  refin,  forms,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar,  an  ele¬ 
gant  balfainic  fyrup.  The  balfam  diffolves  totally  in  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  in  this  form,  may  be  mixed  in  fubffance  with  fyrups,  fo  as  to 
impregnate  a  much  larger  quantity  of  them  with  its  fine  flavour  :  forty- 
five  grains  of  the  balfam,  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  pure  fpirit,  are 
fufficient  for  two  pounds  of  a  Ample  flavourlefs  fyrup  made  from  fugar 
and  water  :  the  folution  is  to  be  ftirred  gradually  into  the  fyrup  juff 
warm  from  the  fire,  and  the  mixture  kept  in  the  gentle  heat  of  a 
water  bath  till  the  fpirit  has  exhaled.  This  balfam  may  likewife  be 
diffolved  in  water,  into  a  milky  liquor,  by  trituration  with  gums  or 
mucilages.  It  unites  readily  with  diftilled  oils,  more  difficultly  with 
expreffed  oils  and  with  fats. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it  impregnates  the  liquor  ffrongly  with 
its  fragrance  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  moil  advantageous  method 
of  obtaining  its  Ample  odoriferous  matter  in  the  form  of  a  watery 
folution  :  if  the  quantity  of  balfam,  fubmitted  to  the  diflillation,  be 
large,  a  fmall  proportion  of  a  very  fragrant  effential  oil  may  be  col¬ 
lected.  Diftilled  in  a  retort,  without  addition,  it  yields  a  pale  and  a 
dark  coloured  empyreumatic  oil,  and  fometimes  a  fmall  quantity  of 
a  kind  of  faline  matter,  of  the  fame  nature  with  flowers  of  benzoine. 


BAM  I  A. 

BA  MIA  MO  S  CHAPA  Pbarm.  Par  if.  Ab-el-mofch ,  i.  e. 

granum  mofebi.  Semen  ketmice  cegyptiacce.  Musk-seed  :  flat, 
kidney-fhaped  flriated  feeds,  about  the  fize  of  a  large  pin’s  head,  of  a 
greyiffi  or  browniffi  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within  :  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fhrubby  plant,  of  the  mallow  kind,  alcea  cegyptiaca  vil - 
lofa  C.  B.  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

These  feeds  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  mufk, 
and  a  flight  aromatic  bitteriffi  tafte.  They  are  ufed  in  perfumes,  and 
feem  to  have  a  claim,  as  medicines,  to  the  cordial  and  nervine  vir¬ 
tues  experienced  from  moft  of  the  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs. 
They  are  ranked  in  France  among  the  officinals,  but  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  among  us. 


BARDANA. 
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BARD  ANA. 

BARD  ANA  MAJOR,  Lappa  major,  Rharm.  Edinb .  Lappa 

major ,  arcium  diofcoridis  C.  B.  Rerfonata Jive  lappa  major  aut  bar  - 
dana  J.  B.  Burdock  :  a  biennial  plant,  common  by  road  ddes, 
fufficiently  known  by  its  fcaly  heads  or  burs;  the  leaves  are  very 
large,  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  heart,  of  a  deep  green  colour  above 
and  whitifh  underneath  :  the  feeds  flatted,  nearly  oval,  fomewhat 
crooked,  llightly  ftriated,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifk  colour  :  the 
root  large,  ffcreight,  brownifh  on  the  outfide  and  white  within, 
compofed  of  a  thick  cortical  part,  and  a  fpongy  medullary  fubtiance, 
with  more  or  lefs  of  a  woody  feptum  between  them. 

The  roots  of  burdock  have  very  little  fmell,  and  a  weak  tatie, 
chiefly  fweetifh,  mixed  as  it  were  with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs  and 
roughnefs.  Boiled  in  water,  they  impart  a  brownifh  colour,  and  a 
foft  vapid  kind  of  tatie  :  extracts  made  from  them,  both  by  water  and 
by  rectified  fpirit,  are  weekly  fweetifh,  bitterifh,  fubatiringent,  and 
fubfaline.  Thefe  roots  ar^  recommended  as  mild  diuretics,  diapho¬ 
retics,  and  fweeteners,  in  fcorbutic,  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  venereal 
diforders ;  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  fimilar  virtue  to  china  and  far- 
faparilla,  to  which,  in  their  fenfible  qualities,  they  have  a  confiderable 
refemblance.  They  are  ufed  chiefly,  and  to  the  befl  advantage,  in 
the  form  of  decodtion  :  two  ounces  of  the  dried  root  are  boiled  in  Decorum 
three  pints  of  water,  till  one  pint  is  wafted,  and  a  pint  or  more  of  the  bardana? 

n  •  v  ,  i  j  r  No/ecom .  Ed, 

drained  liquor  taken  warm  every  day.  y 

The  expreffed  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been  fometimes  given,  to 
the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  or  more,  in  the  fame  intentions. 

The  leaves  are  bitterer  and  more  faline  than  the  roots,  and  have  nothing 
of  their  fweetifhnefs :  the  juice,  depurated,  and  infpiffated  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  an  extract,  difcovers  a  moderately  ftrong  penetrating,  faline 
bitternefs. 

The  feeds  alfo  are  bitterifh  and  llightly  aromatic ;  and  have  been 
given,  in  dofes  of  a  dram,  as  a  diuretic,  and  as  an  aperient  in  difor¬ 
ders  of  the  bread:.  A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite,  to  clear  them 
thoroughly  from  the  prickly  matter  with  which  they  are  covered, 
and  whichyTf  fwallowed,  immediately  difcovers  how  much  it  offends 

the 
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the  parts  it  pafles  through,  by  the  uneafy  fenfations  it  produces  in  the 
throat  [a) 

BDELLIUM. 

BDELLIUM  Pharm.  Edinb .  Bdellium:  a  gummy-refin- 
ous  juice  j  the  produce  of  an  oriental  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  particu¬ 
lar  defeription ;  brought  from  Arabia  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  pieces  of 
different  magnitudes  and  figures,  externally  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown 
colour  not  unlike  myrrh,  internally  clear  and  fomewhat  refembling 
glue. 

This  gummy-refin  has  a  moderately  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bit— 
terifh  flightly  pungent  tafte.  It  grows  foft  and  tenacious  in  the 
mouth,  and  flicks  to  the  teeth.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  readily 
catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a  crackling  noife ;  during  which,  little 
If  reams  of  liquid  matter  ooze  out  at  the  furface.  Both  water  and 
rectified  fpirit  diflolve,  each,  near  one  half  of  the  bdellium  :  the  fpi- 
rituous  tindfure,  of  a  tranfparent  reddifh  yellow  or  orange  colour, 
taftes  ftronger,  and  fmells  more  agreeably  of  the  bdellium,  than  the 
watery  infufion,  which  is  turbid  and  brOwniflh.  Geoffroy  relates,  that 
its  whole  fubflance  is  diflolved  by  wine,  vinegar,  tartarized  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  alkaline  liquors  :  the  active  matter  of  the  bdellium  is  in¬ 
deed  extracted  by  all  thefe  menflrua,  but  the  three  firft  were  found 
upon  trial  to  leave  a  confiderable  part  of  its  fubftance  undiflolved : 
proof  fpirit  took  up  nearly  the  whole.  In  diftillation  with  water,  it 
impregnates  the  aqueous  fluid  weakly  with  its  flavour ;  nor  is  there 
any  appearance  of  eflential  oil,  at  lealf  when  only  fmall  quantities,  as 
three  or  four  ounces,  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation.  The  diflilled 
fpirit  has  very  little  flavour  of  the  bdellium ;  neverthelefs,  the  fpiri- 
tuous  extract  proves  weaker,  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  than  the  juice 
in  fubftance,  its  adtive  parts  being  probably  enveloped,  in  this  pre¬ 
paration,  by  the  tenacious  refin. 

This  gummy-refin  Hands  recommended,  as  a  corroborant  and  atte- 
nuant,  in  diforders  of  the  brealf,  for  promoting  urine  and  the  menfes ; 
and  externally  for  refolding  or  maturating  hard  tumours.  It  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  weakeft  of  the  deobftruent  gums,  and  is  at  prefent 
rarely  made  ufe  of. 

(«)  Boerhaave,  HiJI.  plant,  hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  205. 
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B  E  CAB  UNGA  Pharm.  Lond.  Becabunga ,  Anagallis  aquatic  a, 

Pb.  Ebinb.  Anagallis  aquatic  a  minor  folio  fubrotundo  C.  B.  Vero- 
?iica  aquatic  a  folio  fubrotundo  Morifon.  hift.  Laver  germanicum * 
Brooklime  or  water  pimpernel:  a  low  creeping  plant ;  with 
round  thick  Irnooth  reddifh  ftalks,  naked  and  procumbent  at  bottom, 
ereCt  at  top,  and  clothed  with  roundifh  firm  juicy  leaves,  of  a  dark 
lhining  green  colour,  flightly  indented  about  the  edges,  fet  in  pairs 
at  the  joints  :  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  arife  naked  footfialks, 
bearing  fpikes  of  blue  flowers  which  are  deeply  cut  into  four  feg- 
ments  and  followed  bf  flattifii  feed-veffels.  It  is  common  in  rivulets 
and  ditches,  and  flowers  in  June  :  the  leaves  remain  all  the  winter,  but 
are  in  greateft  perfection  in  the  fpring. 

This  herb  is  ranked  among  the  antifcorbutics,  and  fuppofed  to 
pofiefs,  in  fome  degree,  the  virtues  of  the  cochlearia  and  najlurtium. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  in  conjunction  with  thefe  and  the  other  acrid 
antifcorbutic  herbs,  to  which  it  appears  to  be  an  ufeful  addition, 
though  not  entirely  fimilar  to  them  in  quality.  It  has  nothing  of  the 
fubtile  volatile  fmell  of  the  plants  of  the  fcurvygrafs  kind,  and  dif- 
covers  hardly  any  pungency  to  the  tafle ;  what  tafte  it  has  being 
rather  fubfaline  and  bitterifh  than  acrid. 

B  E  L  L  IS  MAJ  O  R. 

BELLIS  MAJOR  Pharm.  Edinb.  Buptbalmum  majus  $ 
Leucanthemum  vulgar e  ;  Confolida  media ;  Oculus  bovis.  Beilis  fyl~ 
vefiris  caule  foliofo  major  C.  B.  -  Greater  or  oxeye  daisy  3  a  plant 
with  oblong  narrow  deeply  indented  leaves,  joined  clofe  to  the  ftalks, 
which  are  pentagonal,  hairy,  branched,  and  bear  on  the  tops  pretty 
large  folitary  flowers  compofed  of  white  petala  fet  round  a  yellow  diilc. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  corn  fields  and  dry  pafture  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  been  recommended  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  both  afthmatical  and  phthifical,  and  as  diuretics.  Geoffroy 
relates,  that  the  herb,  gathered  before  the  flowers  have  come  forth, 
and  boiled  in  water,  imparts  an  acrid  tafte,  penetrating  and  fubtile 
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like  pepper ;  and  that  this  decodtion  is  an  excellent  diuretic  and 
vulnerary.  Either  this  experiment  was  made,  not  with  the  bellis 
major ,  but  with  the  bellis  minor  \  or  elfe  the  herb  lofes  its  pungency 
when  the  flowers  appear :  the  bellis  minor  is  manifeftly  acrid, 
but  in  the  major ,  when  in  flower,  no  acrimony  could  be  obferved  : 
the  leaves,  whilft  frefh,  Teemed  little  other  than  herbaceous ;  when 
dried,  they  difeovered  to  the  palate  a  not  ungrateful  mucilaginous 
fweetnefs. 

BELLIS  MINOR , 

BELLIS  MINOR ,  Confolida  minima ,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Bellis 
fylvejlris  minor  C.  B.  Common  daisy:  a  low  Tome  what  hairy 
plant,  with  oblong  leaves  lying  on  the  ground,  widening  from  the 
root  to  the  extremity,  which  is  rounded  :  among  thefe  arife  round 
flender  naked  pedicles,  bearing  folitary  flowers  compofed  of  white  or 
purplifli  petala  fet  round  a  yellow  difk.  It  is  perennial,  common  al- 
mofl  every  where,  and  flowers  early  in  the  fpring. 

This  plant  hands  recommended  as  a  vulnerary,  detergent,  and 
refolvent ;  in  difeafes  of  the  bread,  internal  bruifes,  hypochondriacal 
complaints,  and  diforders  proceeding  from  the  drinking  of  cold  liquors 
when  the  body  has  been  much  heated.  Schroeder  informs  us,  that 
the  leaves  and  flowers  loofen  the  belly. 

The  leaves,  which  have  been  chiefly  made  ufe  of,  are  in  tafte 
flightly  acrid.  The  roots  are  confiderably  ftronger,  of  a  fubtile  pene¬ 
trating  pungency,  not  hot  or  fiery,  but  fomewhat  of  the  contrayerva 
kind ;  and  though  at  prefent  difregarded,  promife  to  be  a  medicine 
of  no  fmall  virtue.  Their  pungent  matter  is  not  diflipated  in  drying, 
is  difiblved  both  by  water  and  fpirit,  and  on  infpiffating  the  folutions 
is  left  in  great  part  behind,  in  the  watery,  as  well  as  in  the  ipirituous 
extradt.  No  part  of  the  plant  has  any  remarkable  fmelL 


BEN 

B  E  N,  five  Balamis  myrepfica ,  Pbarm.PariJienf.  Gians  unguent  aria  „ 
Ben  nut  :  a  whitifh  nut,  about  the  flze  of  a  fmall  fllberd,  of  a 
roundifh  triangular  fhape,  including  a  kernel  of  the  fame  figure  covered 
with  a  white  fkin.  It  is  the. produce  of  a  middle-flzed  tree,  faid  to 
5  refemble 
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referable  the  birch,  and  to  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eail  Indies  and 
in  America. 

These  kernels  have  a  naufeous  oily  bitter  tafle;  and  when  taken 
internally,  are  faid  to  diforder  the  ftomach,  and  occalion  purging, 
ficknefs,  and  vomiting.  On  expreflion,  they  yield  about  one  fourth 
their  weight  of  a  yellowifh  oil,  of  fcarcely  any  particular  tafte  or 
fmell  ;  the  naufeous  bitter  matter  remaining  behind,  not  foluble  in 
oily  menftrua.  This  oil  differs  from  mod:  of  the  others  of  the 
exprefled  kind,  in  not  being  fubjeft  to  grow  rancid  by  long  keeping; 
on  account  of  which  property,  it  is  employed  as  a  bails  for  perfumes 
and  odoriferous  unguents.  It  is  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of 
jafmin  and  other  flowers,  by  ftratiiying  them  with  cotton  dipt  in 
the  oil,  and  repeating  the  procefs  with  frefh  flowers,  till  the  oil 
becomes  fufflciently  odorous,  after  which  it  is  fqueezed  out  from 
the  cotton  in  a  prefs. 

BENZQINUM. 

BENZOINUM.  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Benjoinum ;  Benzoe ; 
Afa  dulcis.  Benzoine  or  benjamin  :  a  concrete  refinous  juice, 
obtained  from  a  middle  flzed  tree,  which,  according  to  the  Linnaean 
Jfyflem,  founded  on  the  flowers,  is  a  ipecies  of  bay ;  with  undivided, 
fomewhat  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  not  ribbed,  falling  off 
in  the  winter  ( a )  ;  bearing  flattiih  nuts,  about  the  flze  of  nutmegs, 
whofe  fleihy  covering  is  externally  rough  and  hairy  (<£).  This  tree  is 
a  native  both  of  the  Eail  Indies  and  of  North  America,  particularly  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  has  been  thence  brought  into  England, 
where  it  grows  with  vigour  in  the  open  ground :  the  bark  and  the 
leaves  fmell  like  benzoine,  and  yield  with  rectified  fpirit  a  reiin  of 
the  fame  kind  of  fmell ;  but  no  refin  has  been  obferved  to  iifue  from 
it  naturally  in  this  climate,  nor,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  America. 
The  benzoine  is  extracted  in  the  Eafl:  Indies,  by  making  deep  inciflons 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  about  the  origin  of  the  firfl;  branches  : 
it  is  faid  that  one  tree  never  yields  above  three  pounds  (b).  The  juice 
exudes  white,  and  concreting  on  the  tree  becomes  yellowifh,  reddifli, 
or  brownifh ;  its  colour  turning  darker,  the  longer  it  lies  expofed  to 
the  air.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  brittle  mafles,  compofed  partly  of 

S  2  white, 

(<3)  Linnaeus,  Species plantarum,  i.  370. 

(/’)  Grimm,  Act,  nat.  curiof.  dec.  ii.  a?in.  2.  ohf,  152.  Rumph.  Herbarium  amloinenfe. 
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white,  partly  of  yellowifh  or  light  brown,  and  often  alfo  of  darker 
coloured  pieces :  that  which  is  cleared  and  contains  the  mod  white 
matter,  called  by  authors  benzoe  amygdaloides ,  is  accounted  the  bed. 

This  redn  has  very  little  tade,  imprefling  on  the  palate  only  a 
flight  fweetnefs :  its  fmell,  efpecially  when  rubbed  or  heated,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fragrant  and  agreeable.  It  totally  diflblves  in  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  the  impurities  excepted,  which  are  generally  in  very 
fmall  quantity,  into  a  deep  yellowifh  red  liquor ;  and  in  this  date  dis¬ 
covers  to  the  tade  a  degree  of  warmth  and  pungency  as  well  as 
fweetnefs.  It  imparts,  by  digedion,  to  water  alfo,  a  conflderable 
fhare  of  its  fragrance,  and  a  flight  pungency :  the  filtered  liquor, 
gently  exhaled,  leaves,  not  a  refinous  or  mucilaginous  extracd,  but 
a  crydalline  matter,  feemingly  of  a  faline  nature,  amounting,  as  I 
have  found  on  feveral  trials,  to  one  tenth  or  one  eighth  the  weight  of 
the  benzoine. 

Expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  retort  or  other  proper  veflel,  it  melts* 
Flores  ben-  and  fends  up  into  the  neck  white  fhining  flowers,  fimilar  to  the 
zomi  Pbarm.  cryfta]s  obtained  by  water.  Thefe  are  followed  by  a  thin  yellowifh 
oil,  nightly  empyreumatic,  intermingled  with  an  acidulous  liquor ; 
and  at  length,  by  a  thick  butyraceous  matter,  which,  liquefied  in 
boiling  water,  gives  out  to  it  a  little  more  crydalline  matter,  fepa- 
rable  by  filtration  and  proper  evaporation  :  the  whole  quantity  of  faline 
matter  obtainable  by  this  method  is  fomewhat  greater  than  that 
extracted  by  boiling  the  benzoine  in  water.  The  thin  oil,  redidilled 
with  water,  lofes  its  empyreumatic  taint,  and  in  this  date  fmells 
agreeably  of  the  benzoine,  and  appears  of  the  fame  nature  with 
eflential  oils  :  the  benzoine  itfelf,  diddled  with  water,  has  not 
been  obferved,  like  mod  of  the  other  refinous  juices*  to  yield  any 
eflential  oil. 

The  flowers  or  cryflals  of  benzoine  have  a  grateful  faline  tade, 
and  partake  of  the  fragrance  of  the  refin.  They  diflblve  in  fpirit  of 
wine ;  and,  by  the  abidance  of  heat,  in  water ;  but  from  this  lad, 
they  feparate  again,  in  great  part,  as  the  liquor  cools,  fhooting  into 
.  laline  fpicula,  which  unite  together  into  irregular  mafles  :  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fo  much  fugar,  as  will  reduce  the  water  to  the  confidence  of 
a  fyrup,  prevents  their  feparation,  the  flowers  continuing  fufpended 
in  the  fyrup  after  it  has  grown  cold.  Diddled  with  water,  they 
arife  entire,  concreting  into  their  original  form,  without  communica¬ 
ting  any  fmell  or  tade  to  the  diddled  liquor,. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  flowers,  unlefs  fublimed  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  are  apt 
to  be  tainted  with  an  empyreumatic  fmell,  and  a  yellow  colour,  on 
account  of  a  little  of  the  oil  being  forced  up  with  them.  From 
this  they  may  be  purified,  by  mixing  them  with  fome  dry  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  and  fubliming  them  afrefli ;  or  perhaps  more  perfeddy,  by 
iblution  in  water,  filtration,  and  crydallization.  Though  purified, 
however,  to  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  they  ftill  participate  of  oil,  and  hence 
prove  inflammable  in  the  fire,  and  are  fubject,  in  long  keeping,  to 
grow  yellow  again.  They  grow  fooner  yellow  in  clofe  veffels,  than 
in  open  ones  the  oil,  in  the  latter  cafe,  being  perhaps  carried  off 
by  the  air  in  proportion  as  it  is  extricated  from  the  faline  matter. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  fragrant  refin  is  in  perfumes,  and  as  a 
cofmetic ;  for  which  laff  purpofe,  a  folution  of  it  in  fpirit  of  wine  is 
mixed  with  fo  much  water  as  is  fufficient  to  render  it  milky,  as  Lac  Virginia, 
twenty  times  its  quantity  or  more.  It  promifes,  however,  to  be 
applicable  to  other  ufes,  and  to  approach  in  virtue,  as  in  fragrance, 
to  fforax  and  balfam  of  Tolu.  It  is  faid  to  be  of  great  fervice  in 
diforders  of  the  bread,  for  refolving  obftruCHons  of  the  pulmonary 
veffels,  and  promoting  expectoration :  in  which  intentions  the  flovrers 
are  fometimes  given,  from  three  or  four  grains  to  fifteen.  The  white 
powder,  precipitated  by  water  from  folutions  of  the  benzoine  in 
fpirit,  has  been  employed  by  fome  as  fimilar  and  fuperiour  to  the  Magifter. 
flowers,  but  appears  to  be  little  other  than  the  pure  benzoine  in 
fubftance  :  it  is  not  the  faline  but  the  refinous  matter  of  the  benzoine,  &c\. 
that  is  mod:  difpofed  to  be  precipitated  from  fpirit  by  water.  The 
flowers,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  are  faid  to  be  a  powerful  errhine. 

,  •  '  -  1- 

BERBER!  S. 

BERBERIS  feu  0  xyacan  tha  galen  i,  P  harm .  Edin  b .  Berber  is 

dumetorum  C.  B.  Spina  acida  ;  Crefpinus.  Barberry:  a 
large  prickly  bufli,  with  brittle  branches,  covered  with  an  adi-coloured 
bark,  under  which  lies  another  of  a  deep  yellow  fmall,  fmooth, 
fomewhat  oval,  pale  green  leaves,  finely  fersated  about  the  edges,  and 
yellow  monopetalous  flowers,  danding  in  cluders  on  the  tops  upon 
naked  footflalks,  followed  by  oblong  red  berries,  containing,  each, 
generally  two  feeds :  fome  of  the  individuals  have  no  feeds  in  their 
berries,  and  fometimes  berries  with  and  without  feeds  are  found  on 

one; 
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one  btiffiu  It  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills  in  feveral  parts  of  England, 
flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September. 

The  fruit  of  this  dirub  is  a  mild  redringent  acid,  acceptable  to  the 
ftomach,  and  of  great  medicinal  efficacy  in  hot  bilious  diforders  and 
a  colliquative  or  putrid  dilpofition  of  the  humours.  Profper  Alpinus 
informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  employ,  in  ardent  and  pedilential 
fevers  and  in  fluxes,  a  diluted  juice  of  the  berries,  prepared  by  mace¬ 
rating  them  in  about  twelve  times  their  quantity  of  water,  for  a  day 
or  a  night,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fennel  feed  or  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  then  preffing  out  and  draining  the  liquor,  which  is 
fweetened  with  fugar,  or  fugar  of  rofes,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  and 
given  the  patient  plentifully  to  drink ;  he  fays  he  took  this  medicine 
himfelf,  with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a  pedilential  fever,  accompanied  with 
an  immoderate  bilious  diarrhoea  (a).  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that  he 
was  cured  of  a  like  difeafe,  by  the  ufe  of  fyrup  of  barberries  diluted 
with  water  >  and  that  a  concrete  fait,  which  he  calls  tartar,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  juice,  by  mixing  two  pounds  of  it  with  two  ounces 
of  lemon  juice,  digeding  them  together  in  a  fand-heat  for  two  days, 
then  gently  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor  to  one  half,  and  fetting  it  in 
a  cellar  for  fome  days :  the  tartar,  he  fays,  incrudates  the  fides  and 
bottom  of  the  glafs,  proves  very  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  do- 
mach,  and  redds  febrile  heat  and  the  corruption  of  the  humours ; 
from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  eflential  acid  fait  of  the 
fruit;  by  further  infpiflating  the  remaining  juice,  more  of  this  faline 
fubdance  feparates  in  the  fame  manner.  Among  us,  thefe  berries 
are  commonly  made  into  a  gelly,  by  boiling  them  with  an  equal 
Geiatlna  weight  of  fine  fugar,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  a  due  confidence,  and  then 
berberorum  draining  the  fluid  through  a  woollen  cloth.  By  drying  the  berries, 
p.  Edmb.  tqejr  acidity  is  abated,  and  their  adringency  improved. 

The  leaves  of  the  barberry  bufli  have  likewife  a  not  ungrateful 
redringent  acid  tade,  and  have  fometimes  been  employed  in  the 
fame  intentions  as  the  fruit,  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  falads.  The 
inner  yellow  bark,  in  tade  audere  and  bitterifh,  is  faid  to  be  gently  pur¬ 
gative,  and  to  be  ferviceable  in  jaundices :  Mr.  Ray  commends,  in  this 
difeafe,  from  his  own  experience,  a  decodtion  in  ale  or  other  liquors, 
or  rather  an  infufion  in  white  wine,  of  the  yellow  bark  both  of  the 

branches 


[a)  Alpinus,  De  medicina  JEgyptiorum ,  lib.  Iv.  caj>.  i. 
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branches  and  the  roots.  It  gives  a  deep  yellow  tincture  both  to  watery 
and  fpirituous  menflxua. 

BETA. 

BETA  P harm.  Edinb.  Beet:  a  plant  with  large,  fmooth, 
broad-ribbed,  juicy  leaves ;  and  {lender  floated,  branched  flalks  ; 
bearing  fpikes  of  imperfedt  flowers  {landing  in  five-leaved  cups,  fol¬ 
lowed  each  by  a  roundifh,  rough,  warty  feed-veflel.  Different  forts 
of  this  plant,  fuppofed  by  Linnaeus  to  be  varieties  of  the  wild  beet 
found  on  fome  of  the  fea  coafls  of  England  and  Holland,  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  culinary  gardens  :  a  whitifh-leaved  called  Jicula  or  cicla, 
a  green-leaved,  and  a  reddifh-leaved,  all  with  long  thick  white  roots; 
,and  a  long-rooted,  anfl  a  turnep-rooted,  all  over  red.  They  are  all 
biennial. 

Beets,  ufed  as  food,  are  difficult  of  digeflion,  and  afford  little 
nourifhment :  taken  in  quantity,  they  tend  to  loofen  the  belly,  and 
are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  flomach.  Their  emol¬ 
lient  or  laxative  virtue  is  extracted  by  boiling  in  water,  and  may  be 
concentrated,  though  not  without  confiderable  diminution,  by  in- 
fpiffating  the  decodtion.  The  red  forts  give  out  their  colour  along 
with  their  aqueous  juice  upon  expreffion,  and  by  infufion  tinge 
redtified  fpirit  as  well  as  water  of  a  deep  red.  The  juice,  both  of 
the  roots  and  the  leaves,  of  the  red  and  the  white  beets,  fluffed  up 
the  nofe,  is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  errhine,  occafioning  a  copious  dis¬ 
charge  of  mucus  without  provoking  fneezing. 

The  roots  of  the  beets  have,  when  dry,  an  agreeable  fweetifh  tafle, 
which  is  totally  extracted  by  boiling  in  rectified  fpirit :  the  tindtures, 
on  {landing  fome  weeks  in  a  cool  place,  depofite  whitifh  faline  con¬ 
cretions,  of  a  faccharine  fweetnefs.  Mr.  Marggraf  obferves,  that  the 
red  beet  lofes  in  drying  feven  eighths  of  its  weight,  and  the  white 
fix  eighths ;  that  the  dry  beet  root  yields  nearly  one  twenty-fixth 
its  weight  of  the  faccharine  fait,  and  the  white  fort  one  fixteenth ; 
and  that  a  good  fugar  is  obtainable  from  the  juice  of  the  frefh  roots, 
by  the  method  pradtifed  abroad  for  preparing  it  from  the  fugar 
cane  ( a ). 

BET  ONTO  A, 


(a)  Mem.  de  V ac ad.  des  ft  ienc,  de  Berlin ,  pour  T ann.  *749'. 
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B  E  T  O  N I  C  A. 

B  El  0  NIC  A  Pharm.  Edinb.  Vetonica  Cordi.  Bctonica 
purpurea  C.  B.  Betony,  or  wood-betony :  a  low  plant,  with 
dark  green,  oblong,  wrinkled,  crenated,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  fet 
in  pairs ;  and  fquare  unbranched  Aalks ;  bearing  thick  fpikes  of  la- 
biated  purplifh  flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  four  oblong 
triangular  feeds  inclofed  in  the  flower  cup.  It  grows  wild  in  woody 
and  fhady  places,  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  in  winter  dies  to  the 
ground,  the  roots  continuing. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  corroborant  and  aperient;  in  ob- 
Arudions  of  the  vifcera  ;  in  catarrhal,  vertiginous,  paralytic,  hyAeric, 
and  other  diforders  both  of  the  nervous  and  the  vafcular  fyAem.  Its 
virtues  have,  by  many  practical  writers,  been  greatly  exaggerated ; 
thofe  of  the  more  efficacious  medicines  to  which  it  was  joined,  as  rue, 
mint,  cloves,  guaiacum,  and  others,  being  often  placed  to  the  account 
of  this  favourite  ingredient. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  betony  have  an  agreeable  but  weak  fmell, 
which  in  keeping  is  foon  diffipated :  to  the  taAe,  they  difcover  a 
flight  warmth,  roughifhnefs  and  bitteriffmefs.  The  powder  of  the 
dry  leaves,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  provokes  fneezing,  and  hence  is 
fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in  Aernutatory  compofltions. 

Infufions  of  the  leaves  in  boiling  water  fmell  and  tafte  lightly,  and 
not  ungratefully  of  the  herb  :  on  infpiflating  them,  the  fpeciflc  flavour 
of  the  betony  is  diffipated,  and  only  a  weak  bitteriffmefs  and  a  kind  of 
faline  auAerity  remain  in  the  extrad.  The  vapour  which  exhales  in 
the  boiling,  caught  in  diffilling  veflels,  is  lightly  impregnated  with 
the  fmell  of  the  betony  :  when  large  quantities  are  diffilled  at  once,  a 
very  lmall  portion  of  effential  oil  feparates,  in  colour  yellowifh,  in 
tafte  moderately  warm  and  pungenrt,  and  in  fmell  pretty  ftrong,  but 
fomewhat  lefs  grateful  than  the  herb  in  fubftance.  Spirituous  tinc¬ 
tures,  in  colour  deep  green,  difcover  rather  lefs  of  the  fmell  and 
taffe  of  the  betony  than  the  watery  infufions,  though  the  fpirit 
extracts  all  the  adive  parts  of  the  herb.  On  infpiflating  the  Altered 
tin 6tu res,  a  coniiderable  part  of  the  odorous  matter  exhales  :  the 
remaining  extrad  has  little  fmell,  and  a  weakly  pungent,  bitterifh, 
aromatic,  tafle. 


The 
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The  roots  are  faid  to  be  very  different  in  quality  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  plant ;  to  be  naufeous,  bitter,  purgative,  and  emetic  (a). 

B  E  T  U  LA. 

BELL  LA  Pharm .  Edinb .  &  C.  B.  Birch:  a  tree  or  fhrub, 
common  in  moiff  woods  with  numerous  very  flexible  branches  j  and 
fomewhat  oval,  iharp  pointed,  ferrated,  deep  green  leaves,  hanging 
on  long  and  weak  pedicles ;  producing  fmall  fcaly  cones,  which  con¬ 
tain  little  winged  feeds.  The  bark,  which  appears  externally  white 
and  chapt,  conflfts  of  a  thick  brittle  fubffance,  of  a  dark  brownifh  red 
colour,  covered  with  three  or  four  whitifh,  very  thin,  fmooth,  flexible, 
tough,  femitranfparent,  membranous  coats. 

O  n  deeply  wounding  or  boring  the  trunk  of  the  birch  tree  early  in 
the  fpring,  there  iffues  by  degrees  a  very  large  quantity  of  a  limpid, 
watery,  fweetifh  juice.  It  is  faid,  that  one  tree  will  bleed  a  gallon 
or  two  in  a  day ;  that  the  juice  extracted  near  the  root  is  much  more 
watery,  and  ofTefs  tafte,  than  that  obtained  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk  or  from  the  branches ;  and  that  after  the  leaves  have  begun 
to  appear,  the  juice  lofes  its  fweetnefs  and  becomes  difagreeable. 
This  juice  has  been  drank  as  an  antifcorbutic  and  deobffruent :  it 
fenfibly  promotes  urine,  and  if  taken  freely,  loofens  the  belly.  In 
keeping,  it  foon  turns  four,  unlefs  defended  from  the  air,  by  cover¬ 
ing  its  furface  with  a  little  oil :  by  fermentation,  it  is  converted  into 
a -weak  vinous  liquor.  Infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  a  thin  fyrup, 
and  fet  in  a  cool  place  for  fome  weeks,  it  yields  brownifh  faline 
concretions,  approaching,  as  Marggraf  obferves,  to  the  nature  of 
manna. 

The  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the  tree  have  been  employed,  chiefly 
externally,  as  refolvents,  detergents,  and  antifeptics.  Simon  Paulli 
relates,  that  an  univerfal  pruriginous  fcabies,  which  had  been  received 
by  infe&ion,  was  cured  by  bathing  with  a  decocdion  of  the  bark  and 
young  branches,  in  which  fome  nitre  and  tartar  had  been  diffolved. 
With  regard  to  the  leaves,  they  difcover  to  the  touch  a  reflnous  undtu- 
olity,  and  to  the  taffe  an  unpleafant  bitternefs ;  rubbed  a  little,  they 
yield  a  pretty  ftrong,  and  not  difagreeable,  fmell.  The  bark  has  no 

T  fmell : 

(«)  L’Obel,  Ad'verfaria ,  p.  229.  Ray,  ffiji .  plant,  p.  55  I . 
officinal,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxvii.  §  6. 
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fmell :  the  thin  membranes  have  no  taff  e ;  the  thicker  brittle  part  has 
a  flight  roughifh  one.  This  laft  gives  a  pale  yellowifh  tincture  to 
rectified  fpirit,  and  a  deep  yellowifh  red  to  water  :  the  watery  infufion 
ftrikes  a  brownifh  black  colour  with  folution  of  chalybeat  vitriol,  but 
immediately  throws  off  the  colouring  matter  and  becomes  limpid, 
whereas  the  generality  cf  thefe  kinds  of  black  mixtures  retain  their 
blacknefs  for  a  length  of  time  :  on  infpiffating  the  infufion,  the  remain¬ 
ing  extract  proves  moderately  auftere.. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  been  recommended  alfo  in  fumigations, 
for  correcting  contagious  air.  The  membranes  are,  highly  inflamma¬ 
ble,  in  burning  yield  no  particular  fmell,  and  give  out  a  refinous  exu¬ 
dation  of  no  fmell  or  taffe.  The  brittle  part  is  lefs  inflammable,  emits 
a  ftrong  acid  vapour,  and  no  relim 

B  E  Z  0  A  R. 

BEZOAR:  a  preternatural  or  morbid  concretion,  formed  in  the 
bodies  of  land  animals.  Several  of  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances  have  been 
ufed  medicinally,  and  diffinguifhed  either  by  the  names  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  whence  they  are  brought,  or  of  the  animals  in  which  they 
are  generated- 

i.  Lapis  bezoar  orientals  Bharm.  Lond.  Oriental  bezoar 
ftone  :  fuppofed  to  be  produced  in  the  pylorus,  or  in  a  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fourth  ffomach,  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  which 
inhabits  the  mountains  in  different  parts  of  Ferfia.  It  is  faid,  that 
the  bezoar  is  found  only  in  the  old  animals,  only  in  thofe  which  feed 
on  fome  particular  mountains,  as  the  eaftern  one  of  the  trad  called 
Benna  in  the  province  of  Laar,  and  only  in  a  few  of  thefe 3  and  that, 
though  of  great  value  in  Europe,  it  is  of  greater  in  Perfla  itfelf;  from 
whence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  generality  of  the  ffones,  fold  under 
this  name  in  Europe,  muff  be  of  another  original  [a).  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  artificial  compounds  have  been  often  fubffituted  in  the 
room  of  this  coffly  concretion. 

The  genuine  oriental  bezoar  of  the  fhops  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
kidney-bean  (T),  of  a  roundifh  or  oblong  rounded  figure,  of  an  even 

fmooth 

(«)  Kasmpfer,  Amanitates  exotica,  p.  308  iff  fenq.  Slare,  Di/Tertation  cn  bezoar.  Neumann, 
Chemical  works,  p.  $  34. 

(b)  Mercatus  ( MttaHotbeca,  armar.  viii.  cap.  i.  p.  173)  defcribes  a  Hone  of  this  kind  (prefented 
by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  cardinal  Alexandria  us  )>  weighing-  four  ounces  ;  fo  that  if  equally 
compact  as  the  common  bezoar  (whofe  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  one  and. half  to  one) 
its  volume  muft  have  been  about  live  cubic  inches. 
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mooth  furface,  and  of  a  Alining  olive  or  dark  greetiifh  colour  :  on 
being  broken,  it  appears  compofed  of  a  number  of  concentrical  coats, 
of  which  the  inner  are  fmooth  and  gloffy  as  the  outer  :  in  the  middle 
is  either  a  cavity,  or  fome  powdery  matter,  or  fome  fmall  bits  of  the 
leaves  or  ftalks  of  plants,  or  other  like  fubftances.  The  common 
marks  of  its  genuinenefs  are,  its  ftriking  a  yellow  or  green  colour  on 
white  paper  that  has  been  rubbed  with  chalk ;  a  red-hot  needle  not 
piercing  into  it,  or  occahoning  any  bubbles,  but  either  making  no 
impreflion  at  all,  or  at  moft  taking  off  only  a  little  fcale  or  cruft ; 
and  its  fuffering  no  diminution  of  its  weight,  or  difunion  of  its  parts, 
by  fteeping  in  water. 

The  genuine  ftone  has  no  manifeft  fmell  ( a )  or  tafte ;  and  is  not 
fenlibly  adted  on  by  rectified  fpirit  any  more  than  by  water.  Reduced 
into  an  impalpable  powder,  it  retains  its  greenifti  hue;  which,  by 
moiftening  the  powder,  in  levigation,  with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine, 
is  fomewhat  improved.  The  powder  agitated  with  water  or  fpirit, 
fubfldes  uniformly  and  totally;  leaving  no  greenifh  matter  diffolved 
in  the  liquors,  as  thofe  powders  do,  in  which  the  bezoar  tindfure  has  been 
imitated  by  certain  vegetable  matters.  The  powdered  bezoar  diftolves 
almoft  totally,  and  with  conflderable  effervefcence,  in  the  acids  of  nitre 
and  of  fea  fait ;  and  tinges  them  of  a  deep  yellow  or  red  colour.  The 
vitriolic  acid  raifes  a  flight  effervefcence  with  it,  but  diftolves  exceeding 
little.  Vinegar  likewile  adts  on  it  very  weakly. 

Bezoar  was  formerly  accounted  a  high  alexipharmac ;  infomuch 
that  the  other  medicines,  poffeffed,  or  fuppofed  to  he  poffefled,  of  alexi¬ 
pharmac  powers,  have  been  denominated  from  it  bezoardics.  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  notion,  adopted  from  the  Arabian  lchools, 
has  no  juft  foundation ;  and  that  this  calculous  concrete,  which  lies 
inadtive  and  indigeftible  in  the  ftomach  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is 
produced,  is  equally  indiftoluble  and  inadfive  in  the  human  ftomach, 
unlefs  where  either  a  morbid  acid  is  generated  in  the  body,  which  is 
rarely  the  cafe  in  the  acute  difeafes  wherein  bezoar  has  Seen  chiefly 
given,  or  acid  liquors  are  taken  along  with  it.  Solutions  of  it  in  the 
nitrous  or  marine  acids,  given  in  dofes  of  a  few  drops  with  proper 
diluents,  the  form  in  which  it  was  ufed  by  Kiaempfer,  may,  doubtlefs, 
be  of  fervice  in  acute  difeafes,  as  antifeptic  and  antiphlogiflic  faline 

T  2  compounds ; 

( a )  The  flight  ambergris  fmell,  perceivable  in  fome  of  the  oriental  bezoars,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  introduced  by  art :  Cartheufer  looks  upon  thofe  which  have  this  fmell  as  being  wholly  facti¬ 
tious  (Rudimenta  m .  m.  i.  2x4.) 


Lapis  bezoar 
praeparatus 
Pbarm.  Land. 
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compounds  ;  though  not  more  fo  than  folutipns  of  the  common  tefla- 
ceous  earths.  The  bezoar  in  fubfiance  can  have  no  other  falutary 
operation  than  as  an  abforb  ait  of  acid  humours ;  and  appears,  from 
experiment,  to  be  the  mod:  weakly  abforbent,  or  the  mod:  difficultly 
adted  on  by  animal  and  vegetable  acids,  of  all  the  earthy  bodies  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of  in  this  intention.  The  London  college  neverthe¬ 
less,  after  difcarding  it  from  the  compound  powder  of  crabs-claws,  in 
which  it  was  originally  an  ingredient,  were  in  fome  meafure  necedi- 
tated  to  allow  fo  much  to  ancient  prejudice,  as  to  diredt,  for  the  ufe 
of  thofe  who  may  flill  have  fome  dependance  on  it,  a  feparate  officinal 
Pulv.  bezo-  compodtion,  didinguidied  by  its  name,  confiding  of  one  part  of  the 
ardicus  P.  L .  prepared  or  levigated  bezoar  and  twelve  of  the  crabs-claw  powder. 

2.  Bezoard  occidentalis  Pharm.  Parif.  Occidental  bezoar  t 
faid  to  be  found  in  the  ftomach  of  an  animal  of  the  flag  kind,  a 
native  of  Peru  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Spanifh  Wed:  Indies.  It 
is  larger  than  the  oriental,  from  the  dze  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a 
hen’s  egg  or  more  ( a ) :  its  furface  is  rough,  and  the  colour  lefs  green, 
being  often  greyifh  or  brownifh  without  any  greennefs  :  it  is  likewife 
more  brittle,  of  a  loofer  texture,  compofed  of  thicker  coats,  and 
exhibits,  when  broken,  a  number  of  fine  cryftalline  ftrias  curioufly  in¬ 
terwoven.  It  is  lefs  efteemed  than  the  foregoing;  though  apparently 
not  inferiour,  fo  far  as  is  known,  in  any  refpedt  that  can  influence-, 
its  virtue  as  a  medicine.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  feem  ito  allow 
either  fort  to  be  ufed  indifferently ;  inferting  in  their  catalogue  only 
the  general  name  bezoar . 

3.  Lapis  simile  feu  bezoard  finite  Pharm .  Parif  Bezoar  of 
the  monkey :  faid  to  be  found  in  the  ftomach  of  certain  monkies ; 
which  are  common  in  the  Brafils,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  but  which  very  rarely  produce  the  admired  ftone.  This  fpecies 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  harder  than  the  other  bezoars,  and 
of  a  very  dark  greenifh  colour  alined:  black.  Its  great  fcarcity  has 
rendered  it  of  more  value,  and,  among  fome,  of  more  medicinal 
eflimation,  than  the  two  foregoing,  but  prevented  its  having  a  place 
in  the  fhops. 

4.  Calculus 

(a)  There  are  accounts  of  occidental  bezoars  of  much  larger  fises  :  Mercatus  (uhi  fupra , 
p.  174,  175)  deferibes  and  figures  a  ftone  of  this  kind  weighing  no  lefs  than  fifty-fix  ounces, 
though  part  of  the  outer  crufts  had  been  removed. 
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4.  Calculus  hum  an  us,  bezoar  microcofmicum  quibufdam  ditfus. 
The  calculus  of  the  human  bladder.  This  concrete  is  various  in 
degree  of  hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  figure,  and  fize  :  the 
fofter  maffes  are  for  the  moll  part  pretty  eafily,  the  harder  more 
difficultly,  diffiolved^  in  part  at  lead:,  by  acids,  and  corroded  by  foap 
leys  and  lime  water  :  other  menftrua  for  them  are  not  known.  Some 
have  employed  this  ftone  as  a  fuccedaneum,  and  even  in  preference, 
to  the  foregoing  cofily  bodies,  and  report  that  they  have  found  it  to 
adt  as  an  excellent  fudorific  and  diuretic  (a)  ;  afcribing  to  the  ftony 
matter  the  effedts  of  the  theriaca,  oil  of  amber,  and  oil  of  juniper 
berries,  with  which  it  was  joined. 

5.  Lapis  porcinus  Pharm.Parf.  Lapis malacenjis.  Bezoar 
hyfiricis.  Pedro  del  porco.  Bezoar  of  the  porcupine :  faid  to  be 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  an  Indian  porcupine,  particularly  in  the 
province  of  Malacca.  It  is  of  a  roundifh  figure,  of  a  pale  purplifh 
colour,  of  a  foft  fubftance,  fmooth  and  fiippery  to  the  touch  ( b ).  This 
concrete  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  four  preceding  :  it  has 
an  intenfely  bitter  tafie,  and,  on  being  fteeped  in  water  for  a  very 
little  time,  impregnates  the  fluid  with  its  bitternefs,  and  with  aperient, 
ftomachic,  and,  as  is  fuppofed,  with  alexipharmac  virtues.  How  far 
it  differs  in  virtue  from  the  fimilar  concretions  found  in  the  gall¬ 
bladder  of  the  ox  and  other  animals,  does  not  appear* 

B  I  S  MU  T  HU  M. 

B I  SMUT  HUM  Jive  marcajita  Pharm.  Par  if.  Bismuth  or 

tin-glass  :  a  bright  whitifh  pulverable  metal ;  near  ten  times  fpeci- 
ficallv  heavier  than  water;  melting  long  before  ignition,  a  little  fooner 
than  lead,  and  a  little  later  than  tin ;  fublimable,  by  a  firong  fire, 
into  white  flowers ;  calcining,  by  a  continuance  of  a  heat  fufficient 
to  keep  it  melted,  into  a  greyifh  powder,  which  on  railing  the  fire  runs 
into  a  yellow  very  fufible  glafs  ;  diffolving  with  violence  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  and  precipitating  in  form  of  a  bright  white  powder  on  diluting 
the  folution  largely  with  pure  water ;  very  difficultly  adted  on  by  the 
marine  acid,  and  fcarcely  at  all  by  the  vitriolic ;  giving  out  very  little 
to  the  vegetable  acids,  but  impregnating  them  with  a  naufeous  tafie. 

It 

(a)  Bontius,  Animad'verjiones  in  Garciatn,  lib.  i.  cap.  4 6. 

{b)  Mercatus,  met  allot  beca ,  armarium  viii,  cap.  iii.  p.  ijg. 
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It  is  extra&ed  from  an  ore  found,  hitherto  chiefly  in  Saxony  ;  by  eli- 
quation,  or  fuflon  in  a  fmall  heat  without  addition.  The  ore  is  gene¬ 
rally  very  arfenical :  whether  the  bifmuth  retains  any  of  the  arfenic, 
has  not  been  fufficiently  examined. 

This  metal  remarkably  promotes  the  facility  and  tenuity  of  the 
fuflon  of  other  metallic  bodies  :  with  lead  and  tin,  it  forms  com¬ 
pounds  which  melt  in  fo  fmall  a  heat  as  to  have  been  propofed  by 
fome  for  anatomical  injections :  the  proportions,  that  have  been 

found  to  compofe  the  moft  fuiible  mixtures,  are,  two  parts  of  lead, 

three  of  tin,  and  five  of  the  bifmuth.  It  likewife  remarkably  pro¬ 
motes  the  folution  of  lead  in  mercury,  but  has  not  been  obferved  to 

produce  a  like  effedt  on  other  metallic  bodies. 

Flor. bifmuth.  The  white  flowers  fublimed  from  this  metal,  and  the  white 
Magifterium  magiftery  precipitated  by  water  from  its  folution  in  aqua  fortis, 
have  been  recommended  externally  againfi:  gleeting  fores,  and  inter¬ 
nally  as  diaphoretics  fimilar  to  the  milder  antimonial  medicines. 
In  the  firfl:  intention,  they  appear  to  be  greatly  inferiour  to  fome  of 
the  faturnine  preparations  :  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  certain  what  their 
real  effects  are,  or  even  whether  they  are  fafe.  At  prefent,  they  are 
employed  only  as  a  fucus,  nor  is  this  ufe  of  them  entirely  innocent  ; 
for  they  gradually  impair  the  natural  complexion,  and,  as  the  college 
of  Strafburg  obferves,  occaflon  a  thicknefs  and  defedation  of  the 
(kin. 


B  IS  TO  R  T A. 

BIST  ORTA  Pharm.  Pond.  &  Edinb.  Bijlorta  major  radios 
minus  intort  a  C.  B.  Bistort  or  snakeweed:  a  plant  with 
oval,  pointed,  wrinkled  leaves,  of.  a  dark  green  colour  above  and 
blueifh  underneath,  Handing  on  long  pedicles,  and  continued  a  little 
way  down  the  pedicle,  forming  a  narrow  margin  on  each  fide  : 
among  thefe  arife  round,  (lender  jointed,  unbranched  (talks,  fur- 
nilhed  with  fmaller  and  narrower  leaves  which  have  no  pedicles  ; 
bearing  on  the  top  fpikes  of  imperfect  five-leaved  red  flowers,  which 
are  followed  by  triangular  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  moift 
meadows  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  bent  and  jointed,  commonly  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  furrounded  with  bu(hy  fibres,  of  a  blackilh 
i  5  brown 
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Browrt  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  reddifli  within :  it  is  didinguiflied 
from  the  roots  of  the  other  bidorts,  by  being  lefs  bent ;  that  of  the 
officinal  fpecies  having  only  one  or  two  bendings,  and  thofe  of  the 
others  three  or  more. 

•  This  root  has*  a  ftrong  aflringent  tafte,  without  any  manifed  fmell 
or  particular  flavour.  It  is  one  of  the  Aronged  of  the  vegetable  flyp- 
tics,  and  frequently  made  ufe  of  as  fuch,  in  diforders  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  and  debility  of  the  folids,  for  redraining  alvine  fluxes, 
after  due  evacuations,  and  other  preternatural  difcharges  both  ferous 
and  fanguineous.  It  has  been  fometimes  given  in  intermitting  fevers  ; 
and  fometimes,  alfo,  in  fmall  dofes,  as  a  corroborant  and  antifeptic, 
in  acute  malignant  and  colliquative  fevers ;  in  which  intentions, 
Peruvian  bark  has  now  defervedly  fuperfeded  both  this  and  all  tho 
other  adringentsv 

The  common  dofe  of  biflort  root,  in  fubflance,  is  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains:  in  urgent  cafes,  it  is  extended  to  a  dram.  Its  aflringent 
matter  is  totally  diffolved  both  by  water  and  re&ified  fpirit;  the  root, 
after  the  adtion  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  either  menflruum,  remain¬ 
ing  infipid :  the  watery  tindtures  are  of  a  dark  brownifh  colour,  the 
fpirituous  of  a  brownidi  red.  On  infpiflating  the  tindlures,  the  watef 
and  fpirit  arife  unflavoured,  leaving  extracts  of  intenfe  flypticity. 

BITUMEN  JUDAICUM. 

BITUMEN  JUDAICUM  Bh.Lond .  Afphaltus.  Jews' 
pitch  :  a  folid,  light  bituminous  fubflancej  of  a  duiky  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a  deep  Alining  black  within ;  of  very  little  tade,  and 
fcarcely  any  fmell,  unlefs  heated,  in  which  circumflance  it  emits  a 
Arong  pitchy  one  ;  not  foluble  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  oils ;  difficultly 
and  only  imperfedtly  melting  in  the  fire  ;  and  leaving,  on  being  burnt, 
a  large  quantity  of  adies.  It  is  faid  to  be  found  plentifully  in  the 
earth  in  feyeral  parts  of  Egypt,  and  floating  on  the  furface  of  the 
dead  fea  ;  at  fir  A  foft,  and  growing  hard  by  age. 

Abundance  of  virtues  are.  attributed  to  this  bitumen  ,*  refolvent, 
difcutient,  fudorific,  emmenagogue,  and  others.  It  has  long,  how¬ 
ever,  been  difregarded  in  tills  country  :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
now  expunged  it  from  the  catalogue  of  officinals,  and  that  of  London 
retains  it  only  as  an  ingredient  in  one  of  the  compofitions  which 
complaifance  to  antiquity  has  preferved  in  the  {hops.  Nor  is  iq, 

among 
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-among  us,  to  be  often  met  with  ;  its  place  being  generally  fupplied 
by  different  bituminous  fubftances  found  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  fometimes  by  the  caput  mortuum  remaining  after  the 
diflillation  of  amber,  and  fometimes  by  common  pitch.  Its  melting 
in  the  fire  only  partially  or  not  at  all,  and  the  quantity  of  allies  it 
leaves  in  burning,  diftinguilh  it  from  thefe  fubftances,  and  ihew, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  in  its  moll  genuine  and  perfect  Hate  it  is  a 
very  impure  bitumen,  mixed  largely  with  earthy  matter.  Dillilled 
in  a  retort,  it  yields,  according  to  Neumann,  a  little  infipid  phlegm, 
and  about  one  eleventh  its  weight  of  oil,  refembling  the  native 
petrolea,  but  of  a  fomewhat  more  difagreeable  empyreumatic  fmell. 

BOLUS. 

BOLE :  a  friable  earthy  fubltance,  uniting  with  water  into  a 
fmooth  palle,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  diffolving  as  it  were  in 
the  mouth :  of  the  clayie  kind,  but  more  readily  imbibing  water 
than  the  clays  ffridtly  fo  called ;  when  moiffened,  lefs  vifcous  and 
cohefive ;  more  eafily  diffufible  through  water  by  agitation  ;  and  more 
freely  fubfiding  from  it. 

1.  Bolus  armena  Pharm.  Lond.  Bolus  armeniaca  Pb.  Edinh. 
Armenian  bole,  or  bole-armenic  :  of  a  pale  but  bright  red  colour, 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow ;  harder,  and  of  a  lefs  glofiy  furface,  than 
mofl  of  the  other  boles. 

2.  Bolus  gallica  Pharm.  Loud.  &  Edinb .  French  bole:  of 

a  pale  red  colour,  variegated  with  irregular  Ipecks  and  veins  of 
whitilh  and  yellow. 

Many  other  bolar  earths  have  been  recommended  for  medicinal 
ufes,  and  were  formerly  ranked  among  the  officinals ;  as,  red  boles 
from  Armenia,  Lemnos,  Strigonium,  Portugal,  Tufcany,  and  Livo¬ 
nia;  yellow  boles  from  Armenia,  Tockay,  Silefia,  Bohemia,  and 
Blois ;  white  boles  from  Armenia,  Lemnos,  Nocera,  Eretria,  Samos, 
Chio,  Malta,  Tufcany,  and  Goltberg.  Several  of  thefe  earths  have 
been  commonly  made  up  into  little  cakes  or  flat  maffes,  and  ftamped 
with  certain  impreffions ;  from  whence  they  received  the  name  of 
terra  Jigillata ,  or  fealed  earths.  The  Armenian  and  Lemnian  have 
been  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  beft,  but  are  rarely  met  with  in  the 
Ihops  :  the  common  French  bole,  and  fome  bolar  earths  found  in  our 
4  own 
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own  country,  and  even  white  clay  artificially  coloured  with  ochre 
or  colcothar  of  vitriol,  have  commonly  fupplied  the  place  both  of 
thofe  and  of  the  other  coloured  boles.  The  fubftitution  of  the  French 
to  the  Armenian,  in  the  feveral  compofitions  wherein  that  earth  is 
directed  as  an  ingredient,  is  now  allowed  by  the  London  college  : 
and  indeed  all  thefe  earthy  bodies,  however  differing  from  one  another 
in  the  degree  or  fpecies  of  their  colour,  or  in  their  texture  and  com- 
pa<Rnefs,  appear,  in  regard  to  their  medicinal  qualities,  to  be  very  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  alike. 

All  the  boles  have  for  their  bafis  one  and  the  fame  argillaceous 
earth ;  which  is  not  diffoluble,  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  in  acids, 
in  alkalies,  or  in  any  other  known  menflruum ;  which,  in  a  flrong 
heat,  grows  hard,  contrary  to  all  the  other  bodies  of  an  earthy  or 
flony  nature,  which  receive  from  fire  a  greater  or  lefs  degree. of  fria¬ 
bility  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  lofes  its  property  of  imbibing  water,  and 
of  being  reduced  thereby  into  a  tenacious  mafs.  The  boles  and 
clays,  both  in  their  natural  Rate  and  when  indurated  by  fire,  become 
diffoluble  in  part,  by  ftrongly  boiling  them  in  the  concentrated  vitriolic 
acid,  till  the  more  phlegmatic  parts  of  the  liquor  have  exhaled,  and 
the  matter  remains  dry.  The  compound  which  the  earth,  by  this 
procefs,  forms  with  the  acid,  is  of  the  fame  nature  wdth  alum :  it 
diffolves  in  water,  and  may  be  cryftallized  into  perfect  alum,  by  adding 
a  fuitable  quantity  of  any  volatile  or  fixt  alkaline  fait  to  faturate 
the  redundant  acid,  and  after  due  evaporation  fetting  the  liquor  to 
fhoot. 

The  colours  of  the  boles  proceed  from  a  flight  admixture  of  a  fer- 
rugineous  calx  ;  which  may  be  extracted  by  digeflion  in  fpirit  of  fait 
or  aqua  regis,  but  is  fcarcely  adted  upon  by  any  acid  of  the  vegetable 
or  animal  kingdom.  Some  of  them  contain  a  portion  of  calcareous 
earth,  which  is  extracted  by  all  acids  except  the  vitriolic,  and  dif- 
covers  itfelf  by  railing  an  effervefcence  on  the  affufion  of  the  acid. 
The  fpecimens  I  examined  of  the  bole  of  Blois  gave  out  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  this  earth,  thofe  of  the  common  French  bole  exceeding- 
little,  and  the  Armenian  none:  poffibly,  however,  different  maffes 
of  one  kind  of  bole  may  differ,  in  this  refpedt,  as  much  as  different 
boles.  All  the  boles  feem  to  participate  alio  of  vitriolic  acid ;  which 
is  fo  intimately  blended  with  the  other  matter,  as  not  to  be  feparable, 
or  difcoverable,  without  violence  of  fire. 
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The  ferrugineous  calx  and  calcareous  earth  are  likewife  very  inti¬ 
mately  blended  with  the  proper  bolar  matter ;  infomuch,  that  when 
the  compound  is  diffufed  through  water,  it  fettles  equally  and  uni¬ 
formly  without  any  reparation  of  its  parts.  If  the  bole  contains  any 
fand  or  fmall  ftones,  or  has  been  artificially  coloured,  the  fand, 
flones,  and  colouring  ingredients,  feparate  in  the  water,  and  being 
heavier  than  the  bolar  earth,  fubfide  before  it.  On  this  principle,  the 
boles  may  be  purified  from  the  gritty  matter  often  intermixed  among 
them,  and  the  natural  boles  diftinguifhed  from  artificial  compofi- 
tions. 

The  medical  virtues  of  the  boles  appear  to  depend  on  the  fimple 
bolar  or  argillaceous  earth.  As  this  earth  is  not  diffoluble  by  any 
fluid  that  can  exifl  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  it  can  adt  no  otherwise 
than  by  imbibing,  or  giving  a  greater  degree  of  confluence  to  thin 
fharp  humours  in  the  firfl  paffages,  and  in  fome  meafure  defending 
the  folids  from  their  acrimony.  In  confequence  of  this  virtue,  the 
boles  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  alvine  fluxes,  cardialgic  complaints, 
and  in  fome  kinds  of  acute  difeafes ;  though  they  are  not  poffeiTed, 
as  they  have  been  commonly  fuppofed  to  be,  of  any  truly  aftringent, 
or  abforbent,  and  much  lefs  of  any  alexipharmac  powers.  The  fen- 
fation  of  aflringency  which  they  generally  occalion,  in  fome  degree, 
in  the  mouth,  feems  to  confift  only  in  their  adhering  to  and  drying 
the  part,  by  imbibing  the  fluids  that  moiflen  it.  Their  dofe  is  from 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  a  dram. 

BONUS  HENRICU S. 

B  O  NUS  HE  NR  ICU S, five  Lap  at  hum  tin  chiofum ,  P  harm .  Edinb . 
Chenopodium  Pharm.  Parif.  Lota  bona  Dod.  Lapathum  unBu- 
ofum  folio  triangulo  (7.  B.  English  mercury:  a  plant  with 
triangular  leaves,  covered  underneath  with  a  whitifh  undtuous  meal  5 
and  filiated  hollow  flalks,  partly  eredt,  and  partly  procumbent,  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  top  fpikes  of  fmall  imperfedl  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
followed  by  a  fmall  black  feed  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  by  road  fides  and  in  wafle  grounds,  and  flowers  in  Augufl. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  to  the  tafle  mucilaginous  and  fomewhat 
unpleafantly  fubfaline,  are  accounted  emollient ;  and  in  this  intention 
have  been  made  an  ingredient  in  decodtions  for  glyflers.  They  are 
applied  by  the  common  people  to  flefh  wounds  and  fores,  under  the 
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notion  of  drawing  and  healing.  In  fome  places,  the  young  (hoots 
are  eaten  in  the  fpring  as  alparagus,  and  faid  to  loofen  the  belly,  and 
promote  urine. 

B  O  RA  G  0. 

B  O  RAGO  Pharm.  Edinb.  Bor  ago  hortenjis  Rail  fynopf.  Bu- 

gloffiim  latifolium  borrago  jlore  cceruleo  C.  B.  Borage:  a  very 
hairy  rough  plant,  with  wrinkled  blackilh  green  leaves  approaching  to 
an  oval  (hape,  and  round  hollow  (talks,  on  which  the  leaves  are  fet 
alternately  :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  come  forth  blue,  fometimes 
reddilh  or  whitifh,  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  five  (harp-pointed  fegments,  and  followed  by  four  wrinkled 
blackilh  feeds  lying  naked  in  the  enlarged  cup.  It  is  perennial,  and 
grows  wild  on  wade  grounds  and  on  old  walls. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  very  juicy,  of  no  fmell,  and  of  hardly 
any  particular  tade :  they  feem  neverthelefs  to  contain  fubdances  of 
fome  medicinal  activity,  though  in  too  fmall  proportion  to  be  fenflble 
till  feparated  from  the  herbaceous  matter.  Mr.  Boulduc  relates,  that 
a  decodtion  of  borage  leaves,  evaporated  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup, 
and  fet  by  for  a  few  days,  yielded  faline  crydals,  partly  in  form  of 
fine  needles,  and  partly  cubical  :  that  the  needled  crydals  were  found 
to  be  perfect  nitre,  and  the  cubical  fea  fait :  that  by  pafling  the  decoc¬ 
tion  through  quicklime  before  the  infpiflation,  both  falts  were  obtained 
in  greater  purity  and  in  larger  quantity :  that  the  fubdance  of  the 
leaves,  remaining  after  the  boiling,  being  dried  and  burnt,  and  the 
allies  elixated  with  water,  the  lye,  properly  evaporated  and  fet  to 
(hoot,  yielded  fird  a  vitriolated  tartar,  and  afterwards  fea  fait,  the 
liquor,  after  the  crydallization,  proving  (imply  alkaline  [a).  From 
this  analyfis  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  aperient  and  refrigerating 
virtues,  afcribed  to  borage  leaves,  are  not  wholly  without  foundation ; 
though  thefe  virtues  are  undoubtedly  very  weak.  Malouin  remarks, 
that  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  which  is  not  green,  like  that  of  mod 
other  herbs,  but  of  a  brown  colour,  added  to  bitter  mixtures  of  the 
juices  of  crefles  and  chervil,  difiipates  their  bitternefs. 

The  flowers  of  the  plant  have  been  principally  made  ufe  of,  and 
are  generally  ranked  among  the  cordials.  Medicines  may  act  as 
cordials,  either  by  virtue  of  fome  warmth,  pungency,  or  fragrance ; 

U  2  *  or 

(a)  Mem,  de  Vacad.  roy .  de  Scienc.  de  Paris,  four  Van n.  1734- 
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or  by  a  faline  quality,  abating  immoderate  heat :  but  borage  flowers 
feem  to  have  little  power  of  operating  in  either  of  thefe  intentions  - 
When  frefh,  they  have  a  very  flight  fmell,  of  the  agreeable  kind*, 
which  in  drying  is  loft :  to  the  tafte,  both  the  flowers  in  fubftance,, 
and  an  extra#  made  from  them  by  water,  are  only  mucilaginous-  and 
fweetifh. 

B  O  RA  X. 

BORAX  P'harm.  Lond.  Borax,  linear,  Pb.  Edinb.  Borax: 
a  cryftalline  fait ;  very  difficultly  foluble  in  cold  water  ;  fwelling  and 
bubbling  up  in  the  fire,  and  changing  into  a  light  white  fpongy  friable 
matter,  which,  foon  fubfiding  on  a  continuance  of  the  fire,  melts* 
into  a  fubftance  refembling  glafs,  but  which  is  ftill  found  to  be  dif- 
foluble  in  water,  though  more  difficultly  than  the  borax  at  firft. 

It  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  a  very  impure  ftate ;  con¬ 
fiding  partly  of  large  hexaedral  prifmatic  flatted  cryftals,  but  chiefly 
of  fmaller  and  more  irregular  ones,  partly  whitifh  and  partly  green, 
joined  together  as  it  were  into  one  lump  by  a  fetid  greafy,  or  oily, 
yellow  fubftance ;  intermingled  with  fand,  fmall  ftones,  and  other 
impurities.  Of  its  origin  and  preparation  we  have  no  certain 
account. 

This  impure  borax  was  formerly  refined  at  Venice,  afterwards  in 
Holland  only,  and  now  by  fbme  particular  perfons  in  England  alfo, 
into  large  irregular  colourlefs  maffes,  in  appearance  refembling  alum. 
The  fait  is  commonly  called  tincal  in  its  rough  ftate,  and  borax  when 
thus  purified  or  refined.  The  method  of  refining  it  is  kept  a  fecret. 
Certain  additional  matters  are  fufpedted  to  be  employed ;  the  common 
refined  borax  being  different  in  fome  refpedls,  particularly  in  its 
power  of  vitrefying  earthy  bodies,  from  the  cryftals  unrefined  or  fimply 
purified  by  folution. 

The  purer  cryftals  of  tincal,  or  refined  borax,  diffolve,  by  boiling, 
in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  fo  as  in  cooling  to  concrete  almoft  all 
into  a  folid  mafs,  only  a  very  little  liquid  remaining  on  the  top  :  to 
keep  them  diffolved  in  the  cold,  more  than  fourteen  times  their 
weight  of  water  is  neceflary.  On  boiling  the  impure  tincal  in  water, 
the  oil  diffolves  along  with  the  fait  into  a  foapy  liquid ;  from  whence 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  oily  matter  is  not  of  a  mineral,  but  of  a 
vegetable  or  animal  origin.  From  this  folution  it  is  very  difficult  to 
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feparate  the  oil,  without  additions  which  alter  the  quality  of  the  fait: 
but  if  the  rough  tincal  be  previoufly  heated  in  an  iron  ladle,  or  other 
convenient  veflel,  till  it  ceafes  to  bubble  and  flame,  the  oil  is  deftroyed 
or  made  indifloluble,  and  boiling  water  extracts  from  the  black  mafs 
only  the  pure  borax. 

Pure  borax  has  a  fweetifh  fomewhat  pungent  tafte,  leaving  in  the 
mouth  an  impreflion  like  that  of  alkaline  falts,  but  far  milder.  Like 
alkaline  falts  alfo,  it  changes  the  colour  of  blue  flowers  to  green, 
precipitates  earthy  and  metallic  bodies  diflblved  in  acids,  and  renders 
vegetable  and  animal  oils  mifcible  with  water  :  it  does  not,  however, 
fenflbly  eftervefce  with  acid  any  more  than  with  alkaline  liquors.  It 
diflolves  in  acids  more  eaflly  than  in  water,  and  promotes  likewife  the 
folution  of  fome  vegetable  acid  falts  of  themfelves  difficultly  difloluble  : 

A  mixture  of  borax  with  twice  its  weight  of  tartar  diflolves  in  about 
one  flxth  part  of  the  quantity  of  water  that  would  be  neceflary  for 
their  folution  feparately :  the  liquor  yields,  on  infpiflation,  a  vifcous 
tenacious  mafs,  which  does  not  cryflallize,  and  which  deliquiates  in 
the  air.  Borax  affords  alfo  glutinous  compounds  with  all  the  other 
acids  except  the  vitriolic  :  faturated  folutions  even  of  the  borax  by 
itfelf  are  conflderably  fo. 

This  fait  appears  to  conflff  of  the  mineral  alkali  or  bafis  of  fea  fait, 
united  with  a  fmaller  proportion  of  a  peculiar  faline  fubacid  concrete. 

By  all  the  mineral  acids,  and,  as  is  faid,  by  the  acetous,  its  conffituent 
parts  are  feparable  from  one  another  ;  the  acid  uniting  with  the  alka¬ 
line  bafls,  and  disjoining  therefrom  the  fubacid  ingredient  of  the 
borax. 

This  analyfls  is  moft  commodioufly  effected  by  the  vitriolic  acid. 

A  mixture  of  nine  parts  of  borax,  three  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  one  of 
water,  being  urged,  in  a  wide-necked  retort,  with  a  fire  at  firfl 
gentle  and  afterwards  pretty  haftily  increafed  till  the  veflel  becomes 
red  hot ;  the  fubacid  fait  of  the  borax,  called  fedative  fait,  rifes  into  Sal.  fedatlv. 
the  neck,  and  concretes  into  thin  fhining  white  plates.  But  as  this  Pbar.Parif. 
fait  proves  volatile  only  while  moift,  a  part  of  it  remains  behind,  and 
may  be  fublimed,  like  the  firfl:,  by  pouring  back  on  the  refiduum  the 
liquor  that  diftills,  and  renewing  the  operation.  The  fame  fait  may 
be  obtained  more  commodioufly,  though  fcarcely  in  fo  pure  a  ffate, 
by  adding  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  borax  diffolved  in  water,  and,  after 
due  evaporation,  fetting  the  mixture  to  fhoot :  the  fedative  fait  cryffal- 
lizes  on  the  furface,  much  fooner  than  the  other  faline  matter,  into 

thin 
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thin  plates ;  which,  uniting  together,  and  growing  heavier,  fall  to  the 
bottom.  The  fait,  which  in  either  cafe  remains  after  the  feparation  of 
the  fedative  fait,  is  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  alka¬ 
line  balls  of  the  borax,  and  has  not  been  obferved  to  differ  from  the 
common  combination  of  that  acid  with  the  alkaline  bafis  of  fea  fait, 
that  is,  from  the  fal  mirabile  or  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber.  The 
fedative  fait,  joined  to  the  marine  alkali,  recompofes  borax  again. 

The  peculiar  and  charaCteriftic  ingredient  of  the  borax,  though 
called  fubacid  from  its  property  of  neutralizing  alkalies,  fcarcely  dif- 
covers  any  other  mark  of  acidity.  Its  tafte  is  bitterilh,  accompanied 
with  a  flight  impreffion  of  coolnefs.  It  makes  no  change  in  the 
colour  of  blue  flowers,  and  no  effervefcence  with  alkalies  or  with 
acids.  It  melts  in  a  moderately  flrong  fire,  and  affumes  a  perfect 
vitreous  appearance ;  but  this  apparent  glafs,  as  well  as  the  fait  itfelf, 
may  be  totally  fublimed,  if  repeatedly  moiftened,  by  a  lefs  degree  of 
heat ;  and  totally,  though  difficultly,  diffolved  both  by  water  and  by 
rectified  fpirit. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  fpirituous  folution  of  the  fedative  fait,  fet 
on  fire,  burns  with  a  green  flame ;  and  that  borax  itfelf,  boiled  in 
fpirit,  is  partially  diffolved,  and  tinges  its  flame  of  the  fame  colour. 
Perhaps  it  is  principally,  or  folely,  this  fait,  that  the  fpirit  extracts 
from  the  borax ;  for  fpirit  burnt  on  the  alkali  of  borax,  exhibits  no 
greennefs. 

Borax  is  accounted  an  efficacious  deobflruent,  diuretic,  emmena- 
gogue,  and  promoter  of  delivery.  Its  virtues  have  not  as  yet  been 
thoroughly  afcertained  by  experience,  and  are  by  many  queftioned; 
the  borax  having  generally  been  given  in  conjunction  with  other  fub- 
ftances,  to  which  the  efleCts,  experienced  from  the  compound,  may 
pa] vis  ad  be,  in  part  at  leaf!,  attributed.  Thus,  in  the  powder  for  promoting 
par  turn  P .  E.  delivery,  half  a  dram  of  the  borax,  the  mean  dofe  of  this  fait,  is 
accompanied  with  eleven  grains  and  a  quarter  of  faffron,  the  fame 
quantity  of  caftor,  a  drop  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  three  fourths  of 
a  drop  of  oil  of  amber.  That  the  borax  itfelf,  however,  has  really 
fome  virtues  of  this  kind,  may  be  prefumed  from  the  effects  it  has 
been  obferved  to  produce  when  ufed  in  large  quantity  :  Trioen  relates, 
that  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  borax  having  been  taken  by  a  young  • 
woman  in  miftake  for  creme  of  tartar,  an  uterine  hemorrhage  fuc- 
ceeded,  fo  profufe,  that  life  was  defpaped  of :  the  flux  was  got  under 
by  medicines;  but  the  ill  flate  of  health,  and  almoit  univerfal  oedema, 
c  which 
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which  followed  it,  were  lafting  [a).  Solution  of  borax  has  been 
found  to  be  'a  powerful  diflolvent  of  aphthous  crufts  in  the  mouth  and 
fauces  of  children  (<£). 

The  peculiar  faline  concrete,  extricated  from  borax  by  acids,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  antipafmodic  and  anodyne,  whence  its  name  fiedative 
fait.  It  it  faid  to  calm  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  burning  fevers,  to 
prevent  or  remove  delirious  fymptoms,  and  allay,  for  a  time,  inelan- 
cholical,  hypochondriacal,  and  hyfterical  complaints.  It  continues 
in  fome  efteem  in  France,  where  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  Mr. 
Homberg,  but  has  never  come  into  practice  among  us.  Its  dofe  is 
from  three  grains  to  a  fcruple. 


b  o  r  r  r  s. 

....  N 

BOTRYS:  a  low  fomewhat  hairy  plant,  full  of  branches,  bear¬ 
ing  numerous  imperfedt  flowers  :  the  flower  ftands  in  a  five-leaved 
cup,  which  forms  a  covering  to  a  fmall  roundilh  feed. 

1.  Botrys  Bharm .  Edinb .  Botrys  five  ambrofiia  Pbarm.  Parifi. 

Botrys  ambrofioides  vulgaris  C.  B.  Jerufalem  oak  :  with  oblong 
pointed,  deeply  iinuated  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  oak  tree,  of  a  yel- 
lowifli  green  colour  on  the  upper  fide,  purplifti  underneath,  marked 
with  large  red  veins,  and  placed  alternately  :  the  flowers  ftand  in 
clufters,  on  divided  pedicles,  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves. 

2.  Botrys  mexicana  Pbarm.  Parifi.  Botrys  amhrojioides  mexi - 
cana  C.  B.  Mexico  tea :  with  pale  green  triangular  leaves,  and 
undivided  flower-ftalks  :  greatly  refembling  the  wild  orach. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
fown  annually  with  us  in  gardens.  The  leaves  and  flowery  heads 
have  a  pretty  ftrong  and  not  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  moderately 
aromatic  fomewhat  bitterifh  tafte  :  on  much  handling  them,  an  unc¬ 
tuous  refmous  juice  adheres,  in  conftderable  quantity,  to  the  fingers. 
The  proper  menftruum  of  their  adtive  matter  is  rectified  fpirit :  they 
neverthelefs  give  out  their  more  valuable  parts  to  boiling  water  alfo, 
which  they  impregnate  ftrongly  with  their  fmell,  and  conflderably 
with  their  tafte.  The  infufions,  which  are  not  unpalatable,  drank 
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as  tea.  are  faid  to  be  of  fervice  in  humoural  affhmas  and  coughs, 
and  other  diforders  of  the  bread:,:  they  are  fuppofed  alfo  to  he 

antifpafmodic  and  antihyfferic. 

3  R  A  S  S  I  C  A. 

BRAS S ICA  Bharm.  Edinb.  -Cabbage.  Braffica  capitata 
alba  C.  B .  White  cabbage  and  coleworts.  Braffica  capitata  rubra 
C.  B.  Red-cabbage.  Braffica. rubra  C.  B .  .Red  coleworts.  Braffi 
flea  fabauda :  braffica  alba  capite  oblongo  non  penitus  claufo ,  C.  B: 
Savoy.  Braffica  caulijlora  C.  B.  Cauliflower.  Thefe  and  the 
other  forts  of  cabbages,  raifed  in  our  culinary  gardens,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  only  varieties  of  the  fmalier  kind,  which,  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  about  the  fea  coafts,  is  found  wild  :  accordingly  they  are  joined 
by  Linmeus  into  one  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  braffica  radice  caule~ 
fcente  Ureti  carnofa .  They  are  all  biennial. 

The  feveral  forts  of  cabbages  are  commonly  accounted  hard  of 
digefliion,  and  of  little  nourifhment,  but  perhaps  not  very  jufldy. 
For  as  they  have  manifeffly  affrong  tendency  to  putrefaction,  running 
into  this  date  fooner  than  almoft  any  other  vegetable,  and  emitting 
alfo  during  the  putrefaction  a  more  offend ve  fmell,  nearly  approaching 
to  the  fetor  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  it  does  not  teem  irrational  to 
prefume,  that  of  all  the  oleraceous  herbs,  cabbages  may  be  the  moff 
eafily  refoluble  in  the  ffomach,  the  moff  nutritious,  and  the  leaft 
remote  from  the  nature  of  animal  food.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
they  are,  in  general,  not  unwholefome  j  that  they  do  not  induce,  or 
promote,  a  putrid  difpolition  in  the  human  body,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  prove  a  falubrious  aliment  in  the  true  putrid  fcurvy ;  that 
when  taken  freely,  they  tend  to  loofen  the  belly  and  produce  flatu¬ 
lencies  and  that  their  laxative  matter  is  extracted  by  long  boiling 
in  water. 

Of  all  thefe  herbs,  the  white  cabbage  is  the  moff  putrefcible ;  and 
the  red  fweeteft,  and  moff  emollient  or  laxative.  If  the  ftalks  of  red 
cabbage,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  be  cut  longitudinally  and  fet 
by  for  fome  time  in  a  place  not  warm,  a  laxative  juice,  refembling 
honey  or  manna,  exudes  from  the  inciflons  (a).  A  decoCtion  of 
this  laff  kind  has  been  greatly  recommended  in  hoarfeneffes  and  fome 
i  diforders 
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tfiibrders  of  the  breaft,  forfoftening  acrimonious  humours,  and  promoting 
expectoration.  Boerhaave  tells  us  of  very  dangerous  diforders  of  the, 
cheH  cured  by  the  ufe  of  a  decoCtion  of  red  cabbage  with  a  little 
fait  and  orange  Juice  ( a ). 

BRASS  I  CA  MA  R  I  N  A. 

BRAS  SIC  A  MARINA ,  foldanella ,  Rharm.  Edinb.  Soldanella 

convolvulus  maritimus  Ph.  Parif.  Soldanella  maritima  minor  C.  B. 
Soldanella:  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus,  with  roundifh  or  kidney- 
fliaped  leaves  fet  on  long  pedicles ;  and  large  reddilh -purple  flowers 
Handing  folitary  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves.  It  grows  wild  about 
the  fea  coafts  in  the  north  of  England,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  foldanella  are  faid  to  be  a  flirong  and  a  rough  cathartic, 
generally  occafioning  gripes  and  difordering  the  Homach.  Their 
virtue  refldes  in  an  acrid,  bitterilh,  milky  juice,  which  exudes  upon 
wounding  them.  In  drying,  they  lofe  much  of  their  tafie,  but  feem 
to  retain  their  purgative  virtue  :  a  decoCtion  of  from  half  a  dram  to 
two  or  three  drams  of  the  £lried  leaves  is  directed  for  a  dofe.  In 
fome  places,  it  is  cufiomary  among  the  common  people  to  prepare  a 
flrongly  purgative  liquor  by  boiling  a  fmall  handful  of  the  frefli 
leaves  in  broth.  But  as  their  degree  of  ilrength  is  very  little  known, 
and  as  we  have  many  other  medicines,  for  the  fame  intention,  whofe 
qualities  have  been  ascertained  by  general  experience,  the  foldanella, 
though  retained  in  molt  catalogues  of  the  materia  medica,  Hands 
excluded  from  practice. 

B  R  T  O  N  I  A. 

BRTONIA  ALBA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Vitis  alba  Jive  bryonia 
J.  B.  Bryonia  afpera  Jive  alba  baccis  rubris  C.  B.  Bryony  or 
Wild  vine:  a  perennial  rough  plant,  growing  wild  in  hedges,  and 
climbing  on  the  buflies  with  curled  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  in  Hiape 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  vine,  irregularly  pentagonal,  with  a  confi- 
derable  indentation  between  every  two  angles,  and  the  extreme  fegment 
longeH :  in  their  bofoms  come  forth  cluHers  of  greenifli'- white  bell- 
fhaped  monopetalous  flowers,  divided  into  five  roundifh  feCtions,  ad- 

X  hering 


{a)  Boerhaave,  Hijl.  plant,  hort.  Lugd.  Bat.p.  423. 
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hering  firmly  to  the  cup ;  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  containing  an 
extremely  vifcid  pulp  with  fmall  feeds.  The  root  is  very  large,  fome- 
times  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh,  of  a  yellowifh  or  brownilh  colour  on. 
the  outfide,  and  white  and  fungous  within. 

Fresh  bryony  root,  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  abounds 
with  a  thin  milky  juice :  if  the  upper  part  of  the  root  be  bared  of 
earth,  and  the  top  cut  over  tranfverfely,  the  juice  continues  to  rife 
gradually  to  the  furface,  in  notable  quantity,  for  two  or  three  days 
fucceflively,  and  may  be  collected  by  forming  a  cavity  in  the  middle 
to  receive  it.  Both  the  root  in  fubHance,  and  the  juice,  have  a  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a  naufeous,  bitter  biting  taHe  :  applied  for  fome 
time  to  the  fkin,  they  inflame  or  even  veficate  the  part.  On  drying 
the  one,  or  infpiffating  the  other,  they  lofe  mo  ft  of  their  acrimony 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  ill  fcent.  In  fummer,  the  root  proves 
much  lefs  juicy,  and  weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafte. 

This  root,  taken  in  powder  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  proves  & 
ft  rang  cathartic.  It  was  formerly  given,  both  as  a  purge,  in  maniacal/ 

and  hydropic  cafes ;  and,  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  a  refolvent  and  deob- 
Hruent,  in  uterine  and  afthmatic  diforders,  in  which  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  of  great  efficacy.  At  prefent  it  is,  in  this  country,  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  either  intention  ;  on  account,  not  entirely  of  the 
violence  of  its  operation,  for  purgatives  as  violent  as  it  are  Hill  re¬ 
tained  in  practice ;  but  partly  of  its  degree  of  activity,  in  different 
Hates  and  forms,  being  very  variable,  and  lefs  afcertained  than  that 
of  other  cathartics  in  more  general  ufe.  It  is  faid,  that  when  frefli  it 
operates,  violently,  upwards  as  well  as  downwards  ;  and  that  when 
dry,  it  adts  with  lefs  violence,  and  chiefly  by  ftool  ( a ) ;  that  the  juice, 
which  iflfues  from  it  fpontaneoufly,  purges  mildly  in  dofes  of  a  fpoon- 
'  ful  [b) ;  that  the  freih  root,  bruifed  and  freed  from  its  juice  by 
preffure,  and  afterwards  dried,  is  flill  purgative  (c) ;  and  that  the 
exprefled  juice  exflccated,  and  the  farinaceous  fecula  which  fubfides 
from  it  on  Handing,  are  of  little  activity  [d) :  that  an  extract  made 
from  the  frefh  root,  by  boiling  it  in  wine,  and  preffing  out  and  infpif- 

fatino- 

O 

[a)  Hermann,  Cynofura  m.  m.  edit.  Boeder,  i.  141,  &c.  —  Boulduc’s  opinion,  of  the  dry  root 
being  ftrongeft  (mem.  de  I'accad.  roy.  des  fcien.  de  Paris  pour  Vann.  17 12)  Teems  to  have  been 
deduced  from  a  principle,  which  cannot  be  admitted,  that  the  root  buffers  no  other  change  In 
drying  than  the  diffipation  of  its  watery  humidity. 

(i>)  Stoffeiius.  apud  Joan.  Bauhin.  hi  ft.  plant,  tom.  ii .  p.  143. 

( c )  Le  Mort,  Morley  colled,  chym.  Leydenf-  p-  120. 

(</)  fioerhaave,  Hiji. plant.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  497.  Geoffroy,  m.  m.  iii.  223. 
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fating  the  idecobtion,  operates  with  fufficient  mildnefs,  in  aofes  of 
from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  (rz),  both  by  dool  and  urine  3  and  that 
infuflons  in  water  are  chiefly  diuretic.  Burggrave  relates,  as  from 
his  own  knowledge,  a  pretty  remarkable  account  of  the  effedts  of  the 
watery  infufion  and  juice  in  this  lad  intention.  From  a  frefh  root, 
as  thick  as  can  be  procured  and  about  a  fpan  long,  he  diredts  about  an 
inch  of  the  top  to  be  cut  off,  and  a  large  conical  piece  to  be  cut  out 
to  two  thirds  the  depth  of  the  root :  into  this  cavity  put  two  ounces 
or  more  of  fugar-candy  in  powder,  above  which  infert  the  cone  pro¬ 
perly  detruncated,  and  fet  the  root  upright  in  a  warm  place  for 
twenty-four  hours :  the  fugar  being  now  diflolved  by  the  native 
juice  of  the  bryony,  the  excavated  part  of  the  root  is  to  be  cut  off, 
and  one,  two,  or  three  flices,  from  the  lower  folid  part,  infufed  in  ' 
water.  “  Give,  fays  the  author,  to  an  hydropic  perfon,  one  fpoon- 
“  ful  of  the  faccharine  folution  in  the  morning,  and  repeat  it  every 
<e  two  hours  till  the  patient  begins  to  make  water  profufely,  for  it 
<e  will  not  purge  :  when  great  third;  is  complained  of,  give  a  draught 
“  of  the  infufion,  which  will  likewife  not  purge,  but  work  dill 
“  more  by  urine.  Then  carefully  provide  againd  any  ill  effebts 
“  enfuing  from  the  inanition  of  the  abdomen  and  collapfion  of  the 
“  integuments  (<£).” 

Externally,  the  frefh  root  has  been  employed  in  cataplafms,  as  a  re- 
folvent  and  difcutient ;  againd  hard  and  oedematous  tumours,  dagna- 
tions  and  coagulations  of  blood  from  external  injuries,  and  ifchiadic 
and  other  rheumatic  pains. 


BUGLOSSUM . 

BUG  LOSS  UM  SA  LIVUM  Bharm.  Edinb.  Bug/of um  an - 

gujlifolium  majusC.B .  Bugloss:  a  rough  plant,  greatly  re- 
fembling  borage,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  the  leaves  being  nar¬ 
row,  lefs  prickly,  not  wrinkled,  and  in  colour  blueifh  green 3  and  in 
the  fegments  of  the  flowers  being  obtufe.  It  grows  wild,  on  wade 
grounds,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  with  us  in 
gardens,  flowers  from  June  to  the  end  of  furnmer,  and  in  winter  dies 
to  the  ground,  the  roots  abiding. 

X  2  This 

(a)  Geoffrey,  m.  m,  iii.  223.  (£)  Burggrave,  Lexicon  medicum,  f.  1710, 
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This  plant  appears  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  borage,  in  its  medicinal 
qualities  as  well  as  in  its  external  form.  The  principal  difference 
feems  to  confift,  in  the  leaves  being  fomewhat  lefs  juicy,  and  the 
roots  more  mucilaginous.  The  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  are  ranked 
among  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  but  are  very  rarely  made 
ufe  of. 

B  U  G  U  L  A. 

BUGULA ,  confolida  media,  Pharm .  Edin.  Prunella  germanis 
Trag.  Confolida  media pratenjis  ccerulea  C.  B.  Bugle  or  Middle 
consound:  a  low  plant,  with  two  kinds  of  flalks  ;  round  creeping 
ones,  which  flrike  root  at  the  joints  ;  and  upright  fquare  ones,  hairy 
on  two  of  the  oppofite  fides,  alternately,  from  joint  to  joint,  bearing 
loofe  fpikes  of  blue  labiated  flowers,  of  which  the  upper  lip  is 
wanting :  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  oval,  foft,  flightly  cut  about  the 
edges,  and  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints.  It  is  perennial,  found  wild  in 
woods  and  moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  of  bugle  difcover,  on  firfl  chewing,  a  fweetifh  taffe, 
which  is  followed  by  a  confiderable  bitterifhnefs  and  roughifhnefs. 
Infulions  of  them,  or  the  expreffed  juice,  are  recommended  as  vul- 
neraries,  or  as  mild  aflringents  and  corroborants,  in  fluxes  and  other 
diforders.  Some  have  obferved,  that  they  do  not  bind  the  belly, 
like  the  other  confolidee ,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  decodtions  of  them 
are  gently  laxative,  and  of  great  ufe  in  phthifes  and  internal  ulcera¬ 
tions  (#).  The  roots  of  the  plant  are  confiderably  aflringent,  as 
appears  both  from  their  tafte,  and  from  their  flriking  a  black  colour 
with  folution  of  chalybeate,  vitriol. 

BURSA  PAST  ORIS, 

BURSA  PASTORIS  Pharm.  Par  if.  Burfa  pajloris  major 

folio  fmuato  C.  B.  Shepherds  purse:  a  plant  with  fmall  tetra- 
petalous  whitifh  flowers,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  followed 
each  by  a  triangular  feed  veflel  refembling  a  purfe,  whence  its  name  : 
the  lower  leaves  are  for  the  moft  part  deeply  jagged  like  thofe  of  dan¬ 
delion,  and  widen  from  the  bottom  forwards ;  thofe  on  the  flalks  are 

entire. 


(#)  La  Poterie  ( Poterius )  Pharm.  fpagyr.  lib.  i.  fe£l.  i.  cap »  z. 
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entire,  and  moft  of  them  broadeft  at  the  bottom,  with  a  little  ear 
on  each  fide  at  the  juncture  with  the  ftalk.  It  is  annual,  common 
in  wafte  grounds,  and  flowers  from  April  to  the  end  of  fummer. 

This  herb  has,  when  frefh,  an  unpleafant  fmell,  which  in  drying 
is  diflipated:  its  tafte  is  almoft  merely  herbaceous.  An  extract  made 
from  the  dry  leaves  by  water  is  fomewhat  ungratefully  mucilaginous 
and  fubfaline  :  an  extradt  made  by  rectified  fpirit  has  fomewhat  more 
of  an  unpleafant,  though  weak,  tafte.  No  pungency  or  aftringency 
could  be  perceived  either  in  the  leaves  themfelves  or  in  the  extracts  ; 
nor  did  a  decodtion  of  them  ftrike  any  degree  of  blacknefs  with 
folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol.  There  does  not  appear,  therefore,  to 
be  any  foundation  for  the  ftrong  ftyptic  virtues,  for  which  this  herb 
has  been  generally  recommended  by  writers  on  the  materia  medica ; 
or  for  the  acrid  inflammatory  power,  which  fome  (milled  probably 
by  its  botanic  affinity  with  muftard  and  fome  other  acrid  vegetables) 
have  afcribed  to  it. 


B  U  X  U  S. 

BUXUS  PI?.  Lojid.  &  Edinb.  Buxus  arborefcens  C.  B.  Box 
tree  :  a  fmall  evergreen  tree,  or  fhrub,  with  numerous  branches, 
clothed  with  firm,  fhining,  fomewhat  oval  leaves  :  the  wood  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  more  compadt  and  ponderous  than  any  of  the  other 
European  woods  :  the  flowers  are  imperfedt ;  the  fruit,  which  grows 
on  a  diftindt  part  of  the  tree,  is  a  green  berry,  divided  into  three  cells, 
containing  fix  fmall  feeds.  It  is  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land. 


The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  which  is  in 
great  part  diflipated  in  drying,  and  pretty  ftrongly  impregnates  water 
in  diftillation  :  their  tafte  is  fomewhat  of  the  bitter  kind,  very  ftrong, 
and  very  naufeous.  It  is  faid,  that  their  effluvia  are  narcotic ;  and 
that  the  leaves  in  fubftance,  and  infufions  or  decodlions  of  them,  are 
aperient  and  purgative. 

The  wood  gives  a  bright  yellow  tindlure  to  fpirituous  menftrua,  and 
a  paler  yellow  to  water.  Chewed,  in  fubftance,  it  fcarcely  difcovers 
any  tafte  :  an  extradt  made  from  it  by  redtified  fpirit,  which  amounts 
to  little  more  thon  one  fifteenth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  wood,  is 
weakly  bitterifh :  by  water  was  obtained  nearly  one  thirtieth  its 

weight, 
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weight,  of  a  ftronger  tailed,  ungratefully  faline  extradl.  From  thefe 
experiments  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  boxwood  contains  little  active 
matter;  and  that  this  matter  is  not  of  the  pungent  refinous,  but  of  the 
faline  kind  ;  and  confequently  that  it  differs  greatly  from  guaiacum 
wood,  to  which  it  is  by  many  writers  fuppofed  to  be  fimilar. 

C  A  CA  O. 

CACAO  Pharm.  Lond.  Cacao  or  Chocolate  nut  :  an 
oblong  roundifh  nut,  nearly  of  the  fhape  of  an  almond,  but  larger  : 
the  fhell  is  dark  coloured,  brittle,  and  thin  :  the  kernel  is  both  exter¬ 
nally  and  internally  brownifh,  divided  into  feveral  unequal  portions, 
which  are  joined  firmly  together.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  fmall 
American  tree,  f  Cacao  Sloan.  'Jam.  Amygdalis  Jimilis  guatimalenjis 
B.  C.J  bearing  a  large  red  fruit  fhaped  like  a  cucumber,  which  con¬ 
tains  thirty  or  more  of  the  nuts.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  thefe  nuts 
in  the  fhops,  diftinguifhed  by  their  fize,  and  the  places  whence  they 
are  brought :  the  larger  kind,  from  the  province  of  Nicaragua  in 
Mexico,  is  moil  efteemed. 

Cacao  nuts  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  an  undtuous,  bit- 
terifh,  roughifh,  not  ungrateful  tafte  :  thofe  of  Nicaragua  and  Caracco 
are  the  moft  agreeable ;  thofe  of  the  French  Antilles,  and  our  own 
American  iflands,  the  moft  undtuous.  All  the  forts,  thoroughly 
comminuted  and  committed  to  the  prefs,  yield  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  a  fluid  oil,  of  the  fame  general  qualities  with  thofe  obtained  from 
other  feeds  and  kernels  :  boiled  in  water,  they  give  out  a  large  pro¬ 
portion,  half  their  weight  or  more,  of  a  febaceous  matter,  which 
gradually  concretes  upon  the  furface  as  the  liquor  cools.  For  ob¬ 
taining  this  produdt  to  the  beft  advantage,  the  faculty  of  Paris  diredts 
the  nuts  to  be  llightly  roafted  in  an  iron  pan,  cleared  from  the  rind 
and  germ,  levigated  on  a  hot  ftone,  then  diluted  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  kept  in  a  water- bath  till  the  oil  rifes  to 
the  top ;  which,  when  concreted,  looks  brown,  and  by  repeated 
liquefadtions  in  hot  water  becomes  white.  This  vegetable  fevum  is 
not  liable  to  grow  rancid  in  long  keeping ;  and  hence  is  recommended 
as  a  bafis  for  odoriferous  unguents,  and  the  compofitions  called  apo- 
pledtic  balfams. 


The 
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The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is  for  the  preparation  of  the  dietetic 
liquor,  chocolate ;  a  mild  unduous  fluid,  fuppofed  to  be  ferviceable 
in  confumptive  diforders,  emaciations,  and  an  acrimonious  Rate  of  the 
juices  in  the  firR  pafiages. 

CA  L  A  M  I  NA  R  I  S'. 

LAPIS  CALAMINARIS  Ph.  Lond .  &  Edinh.  Cadmia. 

✓ 

fojjilis  y  Cadmia  lapidofa.  Calamine  or  Calamy  ;  a  mineral  fub- 
Rance,  of  a  greyifh,  brownifh,  yellowifh,  or  pale  reddifh  colour,  and, 
fometimes  of  all  thefe  colours  varioully  mixed ;  confiderably  heavy  j 
and  moderately  hard,  but  never  fufficiently  fo  to.Rrike  fire,  with  Reel 
when  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  changing  copper,  by  fufion,, 
into  a  yellow  metal,  called  brafs.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  England,, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  ;  either  in  diRind  mines,  or  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  ores  of  lead  or  other  metals. 

The  matter,  which>  copper  imbibes  from  this  mineral  in  its  con- 
verfion  into  brafs,  feparates  again  from  the  brafs  on  keeping  it  melted 
in  an  open  veffel,  and  exhales  in  fumes ;  which  condenfe,  upon  fuch 
adjacent  bodies,  as  are  lefs  hot,  into  white  flowers,  the  fame  with 
thofe  into  which  zinc  is  converted  by  fire.  A  mixture  of  calamine 
and  powdered  charcoal  yields  by  itfelf,  in  open  veflels,  or  if  the  air 
is  admitted,  the  fame  flowers:  in  clofe  veflels,  the  zinc  is  revived, 
and  either  runs  off,  or  fublimes,  in  its  proper  metallic  form,  into 
that  part  of  the  veffel  which  is  moR  remote  from  the  addon  of  the 
fire.  The  quantity  of  zinc  is  variable,  as  of  other  metals  in  their 
ores  :  Marggraf  informs  us,  in  the  Berlin  memoirs,  that  fome  of  the 
foreign  calamines  yielded  two  fixteenths  of  their  weight,  an  Englifh 
calamine  three  fixteenths,  and  another  Englifh  fpecimen  from  Holy- 
well  in  Flintfhire,  feven  fixteenths :  from  feveral  parcels  of  the  com¬ 
mon  calamine  of  the  (hops,  I  have  gained  nine  fixteenths.  The 
mofl  exad  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  zinc  appears  to  be, 
by  mixture  with  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  copper  j  by  which  the 
zinc,  refolved  into  fume,  is  imbibed  and  detained.. 

This  ore  of  zinc,  employed  principally  for  the  making  of  brafs, 
is  for  that  purpofe  roafled  or  calcined ;  partly  with  a  view  to  diflipate 
fome  fulphureous  matter,  which  the  crude  mineral  is  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tain  ;  but  chiefly  to  render  it  friable,  and  more  eafily  reducible  into 
fine  powder.  It  is  with  the  ore  thus  calcined,  that  the  fhops  are 

generally 
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generally  fupplied :  where  this  cannot  be  procured,  the  mineral  is 
heated  to  a  ftrong  red  heat,  then  quenched  in  water,  and  this  procefs 
Lap. calamin  repeated  thrice^.  The  roafted  calamine  is  levigated  into  an  impal- 
Pa^^e  p°wder  ■f*,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  groffer  particles  by 

t  Pbar.Lond.  wafhing  over  with  water*. 

In  this  ftate  it  proves,  for  external  purpofes,  an  excellent  reftringent, 
deficcative,  and  epulotic  ;  of  great  ufe  in  collyria,  again!!  defluxions  of 
thin  acrid  humours  upon  the  eyes;  and  in  unguents  and  cerates,  for  cuta- 
Cerat.  epu-  neous  ulcerations  and  excoriations.  The  officinal  epulotic  cerate,  com- 
lotie.  Pb.  L.  monjy  called  Turner’s,  is  made  by  melting  fix  ounces  of  yellow  wax 
in  a  pint  of  oil  olive,  over  a  gentle  fire,  fprinkling  in  fix  ounces  of  levi¬ 
gated  calamine  affoon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  grow  ftifF,  and  keeping 
Ung.  e  lapi- the  whole  flirring  till  grown  quite  cold.  The  college  of  Edinburgh 
de  calaminari  diminiffies  the  proportion  of  the  calamine,  ufing  only  five  ounces  and 
a  quarter  to  a  pint  of  oil  with  nine  ounces  of  wax. 

CA  LA  M I  NT  HA. 

CALAMINT :  a  plant  with  fquare  llalks  :  the  leaves  fet  in  pairs  ; 
the  flowers  on  branched  pedicles,  whereof  two  ifliie  from  one  joint 
in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  :  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  divided 
into  two  fegments,  the  lower  lip  into  three.  It  is  perennial,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  Augufl. 

i.  Calamint  ha  Pbarm.  Land.  Calamintha  pule  git  odore  feu 
nepeta  C.  B.  Calamint,  field  calamint:  with  reclining  ftalks; 
fmall,  irregularly  oval  leaves,  very  flightly  indented,  without  pedicles ; 
and  the  flower  ftalks  longer  than  the  leaves.  It  grows  wild  in  dry 
grounds,  and  by  the  fides  of  fields. 

This  herb  has  a  firong  aromatic  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of 
pennyroyal ;  and  a  moderately  pungent  tafte,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
fpearmint,  but  warmer.  In  virtue,  it  appears  to  be  nearly  fimilar 
to  a  mixture  of  thofe  herbs ;  infafions  of  the  leaves  are  drank  as 
tea,  in  weaknefles  of  the  flomach,  flatulent  colics,  and  uterine  ob- 
flrudtions. 

Water  extracts  by  infufion  nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the  calamint ; 
and  carries  off,  in  evaporation,  the  whole  of  its  fpecific  flavour..  In 
diflillation  with  water,  there  feparates  from  the  aqueous  fluid  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil,  of  a  very  pungent  tafte,  and 
3  fmelling 
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Smelling  ftrongly  of  the  herb.  The  remaining  decodtion,  thus 
diverted  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the  plant,  is  unpleafantly  roughifh, 
bitterifh,  and  mucilaginous » 

Rectified  fpirit  extradts  the  virtues  of  the  calamint  more  perfectly 
than  water,  and  gains  from  it  a  deep  green  tindfure.  On  gently 
dirtilling  the  filtered  liquor,  a  part  of  the  flavour  of  the  herb  rifes 
with  the  fpirit,  and  a  part  remains  behind  in  the  infpiflated  extradh 
Spirit  manifeftly  brings  over  more  from  this  plant  than  from  fpear- 
mint,  and  lefs  than  from  pennyroyal ;  its  adtive  matter  being  more 
volatile  than  that  of  the  one,  and  lefs  fo  than  that  of  the  other. 

2.  Calamintha  Montana  Pharm.  Edinb.  Calamintha  vul¬ 
garis  vel  officinarum  germanice  C.  B.  Common  calamint,  fo  called  : 
with  upright  ftalks ;  larger,  fhort,  ferrated,  pointed  leaves,  fet  on 
pedicles ;  and  the  flower-ftalks  of  the  length  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
found  wild  about  thefides  of  highways,  but  is  lefs  common,  in  this 
country,  than  the  other. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  in  tarte  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Their  fmell  is  ftrong,  not  like  that  of  pennyroyal,  but 
rather  approaching  to  that  of  the  wild  mints,  though  more  agreeable. 
The  eflential  oils  of  the  two  plants  differ  in  flavour  as  the  herbs  them- 
felves  :  in  the  fpirituous  extradts  the  difference  is  lefs  considerable. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  agree  in  virtue,  and  have  been  ufed  indif- 
criminately ;  the  fhops  being  generally  fupplied  with  the  fpecies 
which  is  mort  eafily  procurable. 

3.  Calamintha  magno  flore  Pharm *  Part/.  &  C.  B.  Ca¬ 
lamintha  montana  fiore  magno  ex  calyce  longo  J.  B.  Mountain 
calamint :  with  larger  leaves  and  flowers  than  the  two  preceding,  but 
fmaller  ftalks ;  the  leaves  fet  on  pedicles,  pointed,  acutely  and  deeply 
ferrated  like  thofe  of  nettles ;  the  flower-ftalks  fhorter  than  the  leaves, 
and  of  the  length  of  the  flowers  themfelves*  It  is  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 

This  fpecies  has  a  moderately  pungent  tarte,  and  a  more  agreeable 
aromatic  fmell  than  either  of  the  other  calamints*  It  appears  to  be 
the  moft  eligible  of  the  three  as  aftomachic. 
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CA  LAM  US. 

CALAMUS  AR  0  MALIC  US  PAarm.  Lond.  Acorns  verus. 
Calamus  aromaticus  Pharm.  Pdinb.  &  C.  B.  Calamus  or  sweet- 
scented  flag:  a  plant  with  long,  narrow,  pointed  leaves,  like 
thofe  of  the  narrow  iris,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  divided  by  the 
longitudinal  rib  j.nto  two  unequal  portions,  one  of  which  is  fmooth, 
the  other  tranfverfly  wrinkled.  The  flowers  are  imperfect,  and  ftand 
thick  together,  forming  an  elegant  fpike  like  the  catkin  of  the  hazel, 
which  riles  in  the  bofom  of  one  of  the  leaves  about  the  middle  of  its 
height.  The  root,  which  fpreads  obliquely  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  is  long,  crooked,  full  of  joints,  about  an  inch  thick,  fome- 
what  flatted ;  externally  of  a  greenifti  white  colour,  which  changes, 
in  drying,  into  a  brownilh  yellow ;  internally  white,  and  of  a  loofe 
fungous  texture.  This  plant  grows  plentifully,  in  rivulets  and  marlhy 
places,  about  Norwich  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and, 
as  is  faid,  in  the  canals  of  Holland :  the  flowers  appear  early  in  the 
fummer,  the  leaves  die  in  the  winter,  the  roots  are  perennial.  The 
fhops  have  been  ufually  fupplied  from  the  Levant  with  dried  roots,  not 
fuperiour,  and  fcarcely  equal,  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

The  roots  of  calamus  have  a  moderately  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  and 
a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  tafte.  Their  flavour,  when  frelh,  is 
unpleafant,  approaching  in  fome  degree  to  that  of  leeks  or  garlic: 
by  drying,  it  is  greatly  improved,  but  does  not  become  truly  grateful. 
Some  report  them  to  be  fuperiour  in  aromatic  flavour  to  any  other 
vegetables  produced  in  thefe  northern  climates ;  but  the  fpecimens 
I  examined  fell  fhort,  in  this  refpedt,  of  many  of  our  common 
plants. 

Infuflons  of  calamus  in  water  fmell  ftrongly  of  the  root,  and  have 
a  moderately  warm  and  very  bitter  tafte :  fpirit,  applied  after  water, 
receives  no  fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  tafte.  Tindtures  of  the  root  in 
redtified  fpirit  are  warmer  and  more  pungent  than  the  watery  infuflon, 
but  much  lefs  bitter,  and  of  very  little  fmell :  water,  applied  after 
fpirit,  gains  a  confiderable  bitternefs,  but  no  fmell.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  water  is  the  moft  perfedt  menftruum  of  the  bitter 
matter,  as  redtifled  fpirit  is  of  the  aromatic,  and  that  tjie  fmell  of 
the  calamus  is  covered  or  fupprefted  by  fpirit.  The  tindtures  in  both 
4  menftrua 
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menftrua  are  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  according  as  they  are  lefs 
or  more  faturated. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  there  arifes  a  fmall  quantity  of  eftential 
oil,  amounting  only  to  about  two  ounces  from  fixty-fix  pounds  of  the 
root  (a) :  both  the  oil  and  diftilled  water  have  a  ftrong  fmell,  fome- 
what  lefs  grateful  than  that  of  the  root  in  fubftance  :  the  remaining 
decodtion,  thus  deprived  of  the  aromatic  matter,  is  naufeoufly  bitter. 
On  diftilling  the  fpirituous  tindture,  the  diddled  fpirit  has  fcarcely 
any  fmell  or  tafte  of  the  calamus  :  the  extrad,  neverthelefs,  has  very 
little  fmell,  and  much  lefs  tafte  than  might  have  been  expeded  in  the 
extrad  of  fo  warm  a  root. 

Calamus  aromaticus  was  formerly  held  in  conflderable  efteem  as  a 
warm  ftomachic ;  and  was  commonly  made  an  ingredient  in  bitter 
tindures  and  infuftotfS  :  among  us,  it  has  given  place,  in  this  inten¬ 
tion,  to  bitters  of  a  more  grateful  kind.  The  root,  candied,  is  fai-d 
to  be  ufed  at  Conftantinople  as  a  prefervative  againft  contagion* 

CALENDULA. 

CALENDULA  Ph.Edinb.  C  alt  ha  vulgaris  C.  B.  Single 

Marigold:  a  plant,  with  oblong  undivided  leaves,  joined  clofe  to 
the  ftalk,  widening  from  thence  to  the  extremity,  juicy,  and  fome- 
what  clammy  to  the  touch  and  moderately  large,  bright  yellow 
or  gold  coloured  flowers,  compofed  of  a  number  of  indented  petals 
Handing  round  a  middle  difk,  on  which,  after  the  flower  has  fallen, 
feveral  rough  crooked  feeds  lie  naked.  It  is  annual,  common  in 
gardens,  propagates  itfelf  by  feeds,  and  flowers  from  May  to  the  end 
©f  autumn* 

Marigold  flowers  have  been  recommended  as  aperients  in  uterine 
obftrudtions  and  idteric  diforders ;  as  fudorifics,  alexipharmacs,  and 
for  promoting  eruption  in  malignant  and  exanthematous  fevers. 
They  appear,  from  their  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  of  little  adtivityj 
when  ffefli,  they  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  which  is  loft  in 
drying  :  their  tafte  is  chiefly  mucilaginous,  with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs. 
They  give  a  pale  yellow  tindture  to  water,  and  a  deeper  yellow  to 
fpirit  :  the  watery  infufion  has  the  moft  fmell,  and  the  fpirituous  the 
moll  tafte  of  the  flowers.  The  extradt  obtained  by  infpiflating  the 

Y  2  *  '  fpirituous 

(a)  Hoffmann,  Obfervat.  f>byJico*chym>  lib.  i.  obf.  i, 
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fpirituous  tincfture,  is  bitterifh  and  flightly  roughifh  :  the  watery  ex* 
tradt  is  a  tenacious  mucilage,  of  lefs  tafte  than  the  other. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  appear  to  be  of  greater  virtue  than  the 
dowers.  Chewed,  they  imprefs  at  firft  a  vifcid  fweetnefs,  which  is 
followed  by  a  penetrating  pungency,  very  durable  in  the  mouth, 
not  of  the  hot  or  aromatic,  but  rather  of  the  fubfaline  kind.  Their 
expreffed  juice,  which  contains  great  part  of  the  pungent  matter 
of  the  herb,  has  been  given,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  ounces  or  more; 
as  an  aperient ;  and  is  faid  to  loofen  the  belly,  and  promote  the  natu¬ 
ral  fecretions  in  general. 


CALX  VI V  A\ 

CALX  VIVA  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Quicklime:  an  acri¬ 
monious,  friable  fubftance ;  dilfolving,  very  readily,  in  the  nitrous 
marine,  and  vegetable  acids ;  uniting  with  the  vitriolic  acid  into  an 
indiffoluble  and  nearly  inlipid  concrete ;  producing  heat  on  the  affulion 
of  water,  partly  dilfolving  in  the  water,  and  impregnating  it  with  a 
.ftrong  tafte. 

Quicklime  is  prepared,  about  London,  chiefly  from  chalk;  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  different  forts  of  ftones  called,  from  their 
ufe,  limeffones ;  by  calcining  them,  in  kilns  made  for  this  purpofe, 
with  a  ffrong  lire.  All  the  native  mineral  earths  and  ftones,  that 
diffolve  in  acids,  and  all  the  fea  fhells  that  have  been  tried,  are 
reduced  by  fire  into  quicklime ;  and  fuffer,  in  the  calcination,  a 
great  diminution  of  their  weight.  If  the  lime  be  expofed  long  to 
the  atmofphere,  it  falls  by  degrees  into  powder,  increafes  in  weight, 
lofes  of  its  acrimony,  and  at  laft  becomes  limilar  in  quality  to  what 
the  earth  was  before  calcination  :  it  retains  its  acrimony  much  longer 
in  a  moift  than  a  dry  ftate. 

The  earths  and  ftones,  from  which  quicklime  is  produced,  con¬ 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  air,  which  in  calcination  is  expelled  :  hence 
ftrong  quicklime  raifes  no  effervefcence,  or  emits  no  air-bubbles 
(which  the  crude  earths  do  in  great  abundance)  during  its  diffolution. 
in  acids.  A  theory,  which  now  begins  to  prevail,  conliders  the  pro¬ 
per  calcareous  matter  as  a  fubftance,  which  is  in  its  pure  ftate  quick¬ 
lime  ;  which,  by  the  limple  coalition  of  air  with  it,  lofes  its  acrimony, 
folubility  in  water,  and  other  diftinguifhing  characters  ;  and  which,  on 
*  the 
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die  bare  reparation  of  this  incorporated  air,  proves  quicklime  again  [a). 

Thus  much  appears  demonftrated,  that  either  the  qualities  of  the  cal¬ 
careous  matter  are  affedted  by  the  air  itfelf  imbibed  or  expelled,  or 
that  both  (in  all  the  experiments  hitherto  known)  are  equally  affedted 
by  fome  other  caufe  :  in  either  cafe,  the  difcovery  is  valuable  in  regard 
to  practical  utility ;  the  calcareous  earths  and  ftones  becoming  quick¬ 
lime  by  all  thofe  means  by  which  air  is  expelled  from  them,  whether 
calcination  by  fire,  or  folution  in  acids  and  precipitation  with  fub- 
ftances  void  of  air ;  and  quicklime  lofing  its  qualities  by  all  thofe 
means  by  which  •  air-  is  introduced,,  whether  diredt  expofure  to  the 
atmofphere,  or  commixture  with  certain  other  bodies  from  which  it 
inhantaneoufly  abforbs  the  aereal  matter. 

Quicklime  is  employed  for  increafing  the  activity  of  alkaline  falts : 
if  water,  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  lime,  be  gradually  added  to 
a  folution  of  fixt  alkali,  the  calcareous  matter  feparates  and  fubfides, 
fatiated  with  air,  and  no  longer  acrid  or  difioluhle  in  watery  the 
alkali  at  the  fame  time  lofing  its  air,  fo  as  to  make  no  effervefcence 
with  acids,  and  proving  in  this  hate  much  more  acrid  than  at  firft. 

Quicklime  is  fometimes  ufed  alfo  in  external  applications  as  a  depila¬ 
tory  ;  and  has  been  fometimes  made  into  an  unguent  with  honey  for 
rheumatic  and  other  obftinate  fixt  pains  of  the  joints  or  limbs  : 
this  unguent  is  greatly  commended  by  Fuller,  who  obferves  that 
it  is  almoft  cauftic. 

Solutions  of  the  calcareous  matter  in  water  are  given  internally  with 
fafety,.  and  in  many  cafes  with  advantage.  For  this  purpofe,.  a 
gallon  and  a  half  *  or  two  gallons  -jr  of  water  are  poured  by  degrees  Aqua  caicis, 
upon  a  pound  of  frelh  burnt  quicklime,  the  velfel  fhaken  when  th q*  Phar.Lond, 
ebullition  ceafes,  and  then  fet  by  till  the  undilfolved  lime  has  fettled  3  ^  Pb' 
after  which,  the  liquor  is  poured  off,  and  palled  through  a  filter.  Only 
a  fmall  portion  of  the  lime  is  dilfolved  by  the  water,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  gives  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  large  quantities  of  frefh 
water,  though  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  the  firft ;  great  part  remaining 
at  lafl  undiffolved  :  this  refiduum,  calcined  again,  becomes  quick¬ 
lime  as  before :  and  by  repetitions  of  this  procefs  nearly  the  whole 
may  be  dilfolved. 

The  folution  has  a  ftrong,  ftyptic  kind  of  talte.  It  changes  the 
juices  of  blue  flowers  to  a  green  colour ;  precipitates  metallic  bodies 

dilfolved 

(&)  See  Dr,  Blac;k.’.r  Experiments  on  Magnefla ,  in  the  Edinburgh  ejfays  phyjptal.  and  literary,  <vch  ri> 
art .  8.  and  Dr,  Macbride’/  Experimental  ejfays. 
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cliiTolved in  acids;  tinges  filver  of  a  coppery  hue;  and  turns  red  wine 
to  a  dark  colour :  by  thefe  properties,  the  ftrength  of  its  impregnation 
with  the  calcareous  matter  may  be  in  fome  meafure  eftimated.  The 
fipecific  gravity  of  the  liquor  is  increafed  by  the  lime,  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  finall  quantity  taken  up  can  efied  by  the  appo¬ 
rtion  of  its  own  weight  (a)  ;  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  water  being 
deprived  of  its  air.  In  velfels  quite  filled  with  the  lime-water,  and 
exadly  clofed,  it  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  many  months  :  in  open 
velfels,  the  calcareous  matter  foon  feparates  from  the  aqueous  fluid,  and 
concretes  upon  the  furface  into  a  cruft,  infipid  and  indiftoluble  as  the 
earth  in  its  natural  ftate,  and  again  convertible  into  quicklime  by  a 
repetition  of  the  calcination.  As  moft  kinds  of  liquids,  and  many 
other  bodies,  are  impregnated,  more  or  lefs,  with  the  fubftance  which 
lime  greedily  imbibes,  and  which  renders  it  indiftoluble ;  lime-water 
fuffers  a  feparation  of  part  of  its  lime  in  moft  mixtures,  and  probably 
alfo  in  the  ad  of  its  dilfolving  bodies  :  hence,  when  this  liquor  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  menftruum,  it  is  advifable  to  add  fome  quicklime  in 
fubftance,  in  order  to  continue  the  impregnation  of  the  water  with 
the  lime. 

Lime-water  dilfolves,  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  mineral  fulphur, 
vegetable  oils  and  refins,  and  animal  fats  ;  it  extrads,  in  the  cold,  the 
virtues  of  fundry  refinous  and  oily  vegetables,  and  dilfolves  thick 
phlegm  or  mucous  matters,  and  the  curd  of  milk ;  with  which  laft 
it  forms  a  white  liquid,  nearly  fimilar  in  appearance  to  milk  in  its 
natural  ftate.  It  has  lately  been  found  to  diftblve  alfo  the  human 
calculus,  particularly  the  lime-water  prepared  from  calcined  oyfter- 
Ihells,  which  proves  a  more  adive  menftruum  for  this  concrete  (and 
poflibly  for  other  fubftances  alfo)  than  that  made  from  the  ftone 
limes ;  the  dilfolving  power  of  the  oyfterlhell  lime-water  feeming, 
from  Dr.  Whytt’s  experiments,  to  be  more  than  double  to  that  of 
the  ftone  lime-waters  (/?).  Taken  internally,  in  confiderable  quantity, 
it  impregnates  the  urine  in  fome  degree  with  its  lithontriptic  power, 
and  in  fundry  calculous  cafes  has  happily  given  relief. 

Lime-water,  drank  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  has  been  found  ferviceable  in  fcrophulous  com¬ 
plaints,  fluxes,  feminal  weaknelfes,  and  other  diforders  proceeding 

from 

( a )  Whytt,  Edinb.  ejf.  If  obf.  pbyf.  If.  lit.  vol.  i.  art.  xlii.  p.  383. 

{b)  Edinb.  medical  ejfays,  njol.  v.  art.  69.  See  on  this-  fubjc£t  his  T reatift  the  miriku  of 

limc-'Vjater. 
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from  an  impurity  of  the  fluids,  or  laxity  and  debility  of  the  iblids. 

It  generally  promotes  urine ;  oftentimes  the  cuticular  difeharge ;  and 
where  the  ftomach  is  opprefled  with  vifcid  phlegm,  expectoration. 

It  for  the  moft  part  binds  the  belly,  and  fometimes  occaflons  a  trou- 
blefome  coftivenefs,  unlefs  this  effedt  be  occaflonally  provided  againlt 
by  the  interpofltion  of  proper  laxatives.  It  anfwers  befl  in  cold, 
fluggifh,  phlegmatic,  and  corpulent  habits ;  and  is  to  be  ufed  more 
cautioufly  in  hot  bilious  difpofitions,  and  where  the  patient  is  greatly 
emaciated,  or  the  appetite  weak,  and  at  the  time  of  any  critical  or 
periodical  evacuation. 

It  is  cuftomary  to  impregnate  lime-water  with  different  materials, 
partly  for  rendering  it  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  flomach, 
and  partly  for  improving  its  medicinal  efficacy  againfl  cutaneous 
defedations.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  directs,  in  this  view,  three 
ounces  of  the  fhavings  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  faflafras,  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  fhaved  liquorice,  and  four  drams  and  a  half  of  bruifed  Aqua  calcis 
nutmegs  * ;  the  college  of  London,  half  an  ounce  of  faflafras  bark  *  compofita 
and  one  ounce  of  liquorice  -f*,  with  the  addition,,  in  fome  cafes,  of  Pbarr  Edinb- 
four  ounces  of  rafped  guaiacum  wood  and  three  drams  of  coriander  J^tna 
feeds  J  ;  to  be  macerated  for  four  days  in  three  quarts  of  lime-water.  Lend. . 
and  the  liquor  flrained  off  for  ufe.  Thefe  infuflons  are  taken  in  the 
fame  quantities  as  the  Ample  lime-water,  by  themfelves,  or  with  the  Lend . 
addition  of  milk. 

CAMPHOR  A. 

CAM  P  HO  RA  Ph.  Lond .  &  Edinb.  Cap  bur  a ,  Camphor  : 

a  folid  concrete,  fomewhat  undtuous  to  the  touch :  totally  volatile  in 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  fubliming  unaltered  :  melting  in  a  lefs 
degree  of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oil ;  readily  taking  Are  on  a* 
red-hot  iron,  and  burning  entirely  awa y,  with  a  bright  white  flame,, 
and  copious  fumes,  which  condenAng  form  foot  j  foluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  in  oils,  and  in  the  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids,  not  in  water, 
nor  in  vegetable  acids..  From  the  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  a  little 
water,  it  abforbs  the  flronger  acid  matter,  arid  forms  therewith  a  fub~ 
fiance  like  oil,  which  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  more  phlegmatic 
liquor :  with  the  vitriolic,  it  mingles  uniformly  into  a  yellowifb 
red  fluid. 

Camphor 
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Camphor  is  extracted,  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  by  which  eflen- 
tial  oils  are  obtained,  from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a  large  tree  of  the 
bay  kind,  growing  in  Japan,  called  by  Linii'ceus  laurus  Joins  trinerviis 
lemceolato-ovatis :  nervis  fupra  bafm  unitis .  A  fpecies  of  camphor 
is  fometime  like  wife  found  naturally  concreted  into  little  grains,  in  the 
medullary  part  of  this  and  fome  other  trees  :  I  have  in  my  poffeffion  a 
piece  of  a  reddi£h  wood,  which  feems  to  be  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree,  and  which  on  being  fplit  in  different  places  exhibits  camphor 
plentifully  concreted  in  it. 

As  firft  fublimed  or  diftilled  from  the  wood.  It  appears  brownifh, 
and  compofed  of  femipellucid  grains  mixed  with  fome  impure 
matter.  In  this  date,  it  is  imported  by  the  Dutch,  and  purified  by 
a  fecond  fublimation,  by  which  it  becomes  clear  and  white  :  this  laffc 
procefs  is  fo  managed,  that  the  head  of  the  fubliming  glafs  is  kept 
warm  enough,  to  make  the  camphor  run  together  into  a  mafs  of  its 
own  figure;  in  which  form  it  is  brought  into  the  fhops.  It  may 
like  wife  be  purified  by  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine ;  recovered  from  the 
ipirit  by  diflillation,  the  fpirit  rifing  before  the  camphor;  and  after¬ 
wards  formed  into  loaves  by  fufion,  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  clofe 
*  veffel. 

This  concrete  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that 
of  rofemary,  but  much  fhonger ;  and  a  bitterifh,  aromatic,  pungent 
tafte,  accompanied  with  an  impreflion  of  coolnefs.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  principal  diaphoretics  and  antifeptics,  and  as  poffeffing  fome 
degree  of  an  anodyne  or  antifpafmodic  power.  It  is  apparently  of 
great  fubtility  and  penetration,  quickly  diffufing  itfelf  through  the 
habit  in  a  very  fenfible  manner ;  taken  in  any  confiderable  quantity, 
it  generally  produces  very  uneafy  fenfations  about  the  ftomach  and 
praecordia,  and  often  in  the  remoter  parts ;  though  it  does  not  heat  the 
body  near  fo  much,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  great  pungency  of 
its  tafte.  Hoffmann  reports,  that  dofes  even  of  half  a  dram  did  not 
mcreafe  the  pulfe,  or  excite  any  immoderate  heat,  but  occafioned 
rather  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs ;  and  that  on  continuing  the  ufe  of  the 
camphor  for  fome  time,  the  blood  became  more  fluid,  and  the  quantity 
of  watery  ferum,  which  the  habit  before  abounded  with,  was  notably 
diminifhed. 

In  acute  difeafes,  this  medicine  is  given  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
to  one  or  two  grains,  and  fometimes  more,  in  conjunction  commonly 
with  nitre,  or  other  fubftances  of  the  anti-inflammatory  faline  kind. 

Hoff- 
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Hoffmann  obferves  [a),  that  it  anfwers  beft  on  the  approach  of  a 
Crifis,  or  in  the  decline  :  that  it  is  to  be  ufed  with  caution  during 
the  increafe,  and  when  the  fever  is  at  the  height,  more  efpecially 
where  the  internal  heat  is  great,  moifture  deficient,  and  the  ildn 
dry :  and  that  it  is  fparingly  to  be  given  alfo  when  nature  is  weak  ; 
where  a  tumidnefs  and  rednefs  of  the  face,  with  vertiginous  com¬ 
plaints,  torpor,  and  fleepinefs,  fhew  the  vefiels  of  the  head  to  be 
diftended ;  as  alfo  in  palfies,  convulfions,  and  in  plethoric  and  coftive 
habits. 

In  chronical  diforders  proceeding  from  a  redundance  of  ferous  de¬ 
ductions,  or  from  an  impurity  of  the  humours,  and  as  an  affiflant 
to  mercurial  alteratives,  it  is  ufed  more  freely,  and  with  lefs  danger  ; 
in  fome  cafes  a  little  opium  is  joined,  which  prevents  the  uneafinefs 
that  camphor  of  itfelf  is  apt  to  produce,  and  at  the  fame  time  increafes 
its  operation  by  fweat,  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  opium  being  one 
of  the  mofi:  potent  fudorifics.  Some  recommend  camphor. to  be 
given  in  maniacal  cafes,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram  every  night 
or  oftener  ;  and  instances  have  been  produced  (^)  of  this  practice  being 
attended  with  fuccefs. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  this  concrete  corrects  the  irri¬ 
tating  power  of  cantharides ;  and  Hoffmann  looks  upon  it  as  a  cor¬ 
rector  alfo  of  the  ftimulating  cathartics  and  emetics.  It  apparently 
correCts,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  more  aCtive  mercurial  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  that  is,  it  determines  their  operation  to  the  cuticular  emunc- 
tories,  and  by  promoting  their  diaphoretic,  reftrains  their  purgative  or 
emetic  virtue  :  but  how  far  it  varies  the  aCtion  of  cantharides,  and 
the  ftimulants,  purgatives,  and  emetics,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is 
not  as  yet  certainly  known. 

Camphor  may  be  diffolved  in  watery  liquors,  and  thus  fitted  for 
being  commodioufly  taken,  by  grinding  it  with  fugar,  almonds,  or  r 
thick  mucilages,  and  adding  the  water  by  degrees.  A  dram  of 
camphor,  rubbed  with  a  few  drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  till  Julepum  e 
it  grows  foft,  requires  about  four  drams  of  fine  fugar :  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  is  poured  on  this  mixture,  the  veffel  clofely  covered, 
and  the  liquor,  when  grown  cold,  ftrained  out  for  ufe.  Vinegar 
alfo,  by  this  treatment,  diffolves  the  camphor  equally  with  water, 

Z  and 

(a)  Dijf.  de  ufu  camphor a  fecurijjhno  iff  prajiantijfimo  ;  iff  Med .  rational,  de  febrih.  pajjim. 

{b)  Pbi[ofopbical  tranfaftions,  n.  400.  Suenjka  <vetc?’.Jkaps  acad-,  hanjl.  tom,  Y.  ann .  17441  1 
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and  is  often  preferred,  in  acute  difeafes,  whether  putrid  or  inflamma¬ 
tory,  as  rendering  the  julep  fomewhat  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
and  domach,  and  excellently  coinciding  with  the  medicinal  intention . 
The  whole  of  the  camphor,  however,  is  not  diffolved  by  either ;  a 
part,  and  generally  a  confiderable  one,  remaining  behind  upon  the 
drainer.  Almonds  or  mucilages  render  it  completely  diffoluble  into 
an  emulfion  or  milky  form.  The  above  quantity  of  camphor  requires 
camphoma  ap0ut  twelve  almonds ;  to  which  mixture  a  pint  of  fome  fuitable. 
’’aqueous  fluid,  as  the  diddled  water  of  pennyroyal,  is  commonly 
added,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar  diffolved  in  the  drained  liquor. 
In  this  form,  vinegar  or  other  acids  can  have  no  place,  as  they  coagu¬ 
late  the  emulfion,  or  at  lead  render  it  incapable  of  keeping  the  camphor 
diffolved  :  but  nitre  may  be  added  in  any  quantity  that  may  be  thought 
proper,  this  neutral  fait  mingling  uniformly  with  the  liquor,  and 
producing  no  feparation  of  its  parts.  Emulfions  made  with  muci¬ 
lages  admit  both  nitre  and  acids. 

Spiritus  vini  A  folution  of  camphor  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion 
camphoratus  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint,  is  employed  externally  againd  rheumatic  pains 
Pb.L.&E.  anq  paralytic  numbneffes,  for  difcuding  tumours  and  inflammations, 
and  redraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  On  diluting  this  folution 
with  watery  liquors,  the  mixture  becomes  milky,  and  on  dan  ding 
for  fome  time  greated  part  of  the  camphor  feparates.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  with  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  by  quicklime,  and 
with  faturated  alkaline  lixivia,  it  mingles  without  feparation :  but, 
on  trial,  it  turned  milky  with  the  former,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with 
water ;  and  with  the  latter  it  did  not  mingle  at  all,  the  camphorated 
fpirit  fwimming  didindt  upon  the  furface  of  the  alkaline  lye.  It  has 
been  reported  alfo,  that  a  camphorated  fpirit,  uniformly  mifcible 
with  water,  may  be  obtained,  by  grinding  the  camphor  with  fome¬ 
what  more  than  equal  its  weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  then  adding 
a  proper  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one  half  by 
didillation.  This  fpirit,  however,  does  not  anfwer  expectation  :  the 
quantity  of  camphor  that  rifes  with  it  is  exceeding  fmall,  greated  part 
remaining  behind  in  the  diddling  veffel  :  hence,  though  when  the 
fpirit  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  occafions  no  fendble 
turbidnefs,  yet  when  mixed  with  only  a  little  water,  it  exhibits  the 
fame  appearances  as  the  common  folution,  differing  no  otherwife  than 
in  degree.. 


Camphor 
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Camphor  is  ufed  alfo  in  unguents,  for  burns,  itcliings,  and  ferpi- 
ginous  eruptions  on  the  fkin :  for  thefe  purpofes,  a  dram  and  a  half 
of  camphor,  firft  ground  with  a  few  drops  of  oil,  are  mixed  with  a  Ung.  album 
pound  *  or  a  pound  and  a  half  -f  of  the  white  ointment.  It  is  mixed,  £a^Ph°r^ 
in  a  larger  proportion,  with  cataplafms  for  the  throat  againft  inflam-  |  />/,.  Lend . 
mations  of  the  uvula  and  tonfils ;  and  diflolved,  for  rheumatic  and 
other  pains,  in  frefh- drawn  oil  of  almonds  or  linfeed,  in  the  propor-  oi. 
tion  of  one  part  of  camphor,  to  two  of  the  oil.  Hoffmann  reports,  rat'  '"r 

that  a  folution  of  camphor,  in  empyreumatic  vegetable  oils  that  have 
been  rectified  by  difbillation  from  quicklime,  procures  immediate 
relief  in  fome  kinds  of  violent  pains  (a). 

CANCRORUM  CHE  LM. 

CHELJE  CANCRORUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Crabs 
claws  :  the  black  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  cancer  marinus  or  common, 
flea  crab. 

This  teflaceous  matter,  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  is  chflae  cane, 
made  ufe  of  for  abforbing  acidities  in  the  firft  paffages,  and  makes  the 
balls  of  the  compound  abforbent  powders  of  the  fhops  :  to  four  parts 
of  the  prepared  claws,  the  college  of  London  joins  one  part  of  pre-  Pulv.  echelis 
pared  red  coral  and  one  of  pearl  *,  that  of  Edinburgh,  two  parts  of 
coral  •f*.  All  thefe  three  ingredients  confifl  of  the  fame  calcareous  f  pbar.Edin. 
‘animal  earth :  how  far  any  of  them  is  fuperiour,  as  a  medicine,  to 
the  others,  or  any  compofition  of  them  to  any  one  of  the  three  fepa- 
rately,  does  not  appear.  The  diftinguifhing  characters  of  this  kind  of 
earth  are,  its  being  convertible,  by  calcination  with  a  ftrong  fire,  into 
-quicklime  3  its  not  perfectly  vitrefying  with  a  moderate  proportion  of 
vitreous  fluxes,  but  rendering  the  flux  or  glafs  opake  and  white ; 
its  being  diffoluble  in  all  acids  except  the  vitriolic,  and  precipitable  by 
this  lalt  from  the  others. 


CANCRORUM  OCULL 

CANCRORUM  OCULI  ditti  Pharm .  Lond.  &  Edinb .  Can- 
=crorum  lapides.  Crabs-eyes  fo  called  :  ftony  concretions,  found 
in  the  head,  or  rather  ftomach,  of  the  ajlacus  fuviatilis  or  river  craw 
fifhj  generally  about  the  fize  of  peas,  orlarger;  of  a  roundifh  fhape, 

Z  2  flatted 

(a)  In  not  is  ad  Pottt'ium,  483, 
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flatted  on  one  fide ;  in  colour  white,,  fometimes  with  a  reddifh,  and 
fometimes  with  a  blueifh  caft ;  internally  of  a  leafy  texture.  They 
are  faid  to  be  brought  to  us  chiefly  from  Holland  :  perhaps  the  greateit 
quantities  are  the  produce  of  Mufcovy,  particularly  of  the  river  Don, 
where  the  craw  fifh,  as  I  have  been  informed,  are  extremely  plentiful, 
and  have  been  commonly  laid  in  heaps  to  putrefy,  after  which  the 
hones  are  picked  out. 

Thefe  hones  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  counterfeited  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  or  chalk  mixed  with  glutinous  materials.  Compohtions 
of  this  kind  may  be  readily  difdnguifhed  from  the  genuine  crabs-eye, 
by  their  texture  being  uniform  and  not  leafy,  and  by  their  hacking  to 
the  tongue,  and  being  foftened  with  water.  They  differ  alfo  in 
their  habitude  to  acids  either  not  diffolving  at  all,  or  diffolving 
in  another  manner. 

If  genuine  crabs-eyes  be  put  entire  into  hrong  vinegar,  or  into 
aqua  fords  largely  diluted  with  water ;  their  earthy  part  is  gradually 
extracted,  and  there  remains  a  foft  tranfparent  gelatinous  fubhance, 
of  the  fame  figure  with  the  original  concrete  :  fuch  as  were  at  hrh 
coloured,  retain  their  colour  after  the  addon  of  the  acid.  The 
quantity  of  this  gelatinous  matter  is  much  lefs  than  might  be  judged 
from  the  volume  which  it  occupies ;  amounting,  when  the  nitrous 
acid  has  been  ufed,  fcarcely  to  one  tenth  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
crabs-eyes  :  vinegar  leaves  a  larger  quantity,  a  part  of  the  earth  itfelf 
feeming  to  efcape  the  addon  of  this  acid. 

Crabs-eyes  are  ufed  as  an  abforbent  of  acid  humours,  and  are 
fuppofed,  when  combined  with  the  acid,  to  be  more  aperient  and 
refolvent  than  moft  of  the  other  abforbent  earths  :  in  this  intention  they 
are  commended  by  Hoffmann,  who  looks  upon  a  folution  of  them 
in  vinegar  as  capable  of  refolving  both  flagnant  thick  humours  and 
coagulated  blood.  Their  earth  differs  remarkably  from  that  of  the 
preceding  article,  in  not  being  convertible  into  quicklime ;  but  the 
medical  differences  of  their  folutions  in  vinegar,  or  in  other  acids  of 
the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  great,  the 
folutions  of  the  two  earths  being  in  taffe  nearly  alike.  The  earth  of 
crabs-eyes,  in  regard  to  its  chemical  charadters,  is  of  the  fame  nature 
with  that  of  hartfhorno 
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CANE  L  LA. 

CAN  EL  LA  A  L  BA  Pharm.  Lond.  Canella  alba,falfo  Cortex' 
‘winteranus  Ph.  Edinb.  Canella  alba  &  Cojlus  corticofus  Ph.  Par  if, 
Cinamomum  Jive  canella  tubis  minor ibus  alba  C.  B.  Canella 
alba  :  the  inner  bark  of  a  large  bay-leaved  tree,  growing  in  the  low 
lands  of  Jamaica  and  other  American  iflands  :  brought  over  in  the  form 
of  quills  3  of  which  fome  are  large  and  thick,  taken  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  3  others  llender  and  thinner,  from  the  branches  3  having 
generally  pieces  of  a  wrinkled  browniffi  coat  adhering  to  the  outfide  ; 
lined  on  the  inflde  with  a  fine  white  membrane  3  breaking  over  with 
a  clofe  even  furface,  and  appearing  internally  of  an  unequal,  pale, 
brownifh  or  yellowifh  white  colour. 

Canella  alba  has  hitherto  been  rarely  employed  in  medicine, 
unlefs  as  a  fubflitute  for  winter’s  bark,  which  it  pretty  much  refem- 
bles,  and  has  been  commonly  miftaken  for.  The  London  college  has 
now  received  it  in  two  officinal  compofitions,  for  alleviating  the  ill 
flavour  of  aloes.  It  is  a  moderately  warm  aromatic  3  of  an  agreeable 
fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  cloves,  but  far  weaker  3  and  of  a 
pungent  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  bitteriffinefs. 

Infufions  of  it  in  water  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  fmell  mode¬ 
rately  of  the  canella,  but  in  tafle  are  rather  bitter  than  aromatic. 
Tinctures  made  in  rectified  fpirit  are  of  a  darker  reddiffi  yellow  colour, 
and  have  more  of  the  aromatic  warmth  of  the  bark,  but  very  little 
of  its  fmell.  Tinctures  in  proof  fpirit  are  more  agreeable  than  either  3 
this  menftruum  diffolving  the  aromatic  as  well  as  the  bitter  matter  of 
the  canella,  without  covering  or  fuppreffing  its  flavour  like  the  pure 
fpirit. 

In  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  an  eflential  oil,  of  a  dark  yel- 
lowiffi  colour,  of  a  thick  tenacious  confidence,  difficultly  feparable 
from  the  aqueous  fluid,  in  fmell  Sufficiently  grateful,  though  rather 
lefs  fo  than  the  bark  itfelf :  the  remaining  decoCtion,  infpiffated, 
leaves  an  extract  of  great  bitternefs,  in  confidence  not  uniform, 
Seemingly  compofed  of  a  refinous  and  gummy  matter  imperfectly 
mixed.  On  infpiffating  the  Spirituous  tinCture,  the  fpirit,  which 
diflils,  has  no  great  fmell  or  tafte  of  the  canella,  but  is  fo  far  im¬ 
pregnated  with  its  more  volatile  oil  as  to  turn  milky  on  the  admixture 
of  water;  the  remaining  extraCt  retains  the  bitternefs  of  the  bark, 

but 
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but  has  little  more  of  its  warmth  or  flavour  than  the  extradt  made 
with  water. 

' CANNABIS . 

CAN  NAB  IS  Bharm.  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Hemp:  a  tall  annual 
herb,  with  digitated  leaves,  cultivated  in  fields  on  account  of  the 
mechanic  ufes  of  its  tough  rind.  Some  of  the  plants,  called  male, 
produce  flowers ;  compofed  of  yellowifli  famina  fet  in  five-leaved 
cups.  Othets,  called  female,  produce  feeds  ;  moderately  large, 
covered  with  a  filming  dark  grey-coloured  fiiell ;  under  which  is 
lodged  a  white  kernel. 

This  plant  has  a  rank  fmell,  of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  is  fuppofed 
‘to  be  prejudicial  to  health.  It  is  faid  that  the  effluvia  of  the  frefii 
herb  weaken  the  eyes,  and  affedt  the  head  (a)  :  and  that  the  water, 
in  which  the  herb  has  been  fieeped  for  facilitating  the  reparation  of 
the  tough  rind,  as  a  violent  and  fudden  poifon  (b).  The  deleterious 
power  of  this  liquor  may  depend,  however,  not  folely  on  the  fpecific 
virtues  of  the  hemp,  but  in  great  part  oh  the  firong  putrid  taint 
which  the  foluble  matter  of  the  herb  contracts  during  the  procefs; 
for  flax,  a  plant  not  fufpeded  of  any  hurtful  qualities,  is  reckoned  to 
give  a  like  poifonous  impregnation  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  long 
macerated;  infomuch  that  the  feeping  of  one,  as  well  as  of  the 
other,  in  fpring  or  running  waters,  or  ponds  in  which  cattle  drink, 
is  prohibited  by  law  (^)-.  The  leaves  of  an  oriental  hemp,  called 
bangue  or  bang ,  and  by  the  Egyptians  affix,  are  faid  to  be  ufed,  in 
the  eaftern  countries,  as  a  narcotic,  and  aphrodifiac  (c). 

The  feeds  of  hemp,  when  frefii,  have  a  faint  fmell  of  the  herb, 
which  is  difiipated  in  keeping :  their  taf  e  is  un&uous  and  fomewhat 
fweetifh,  accompanied  with  a  flight  warmth.  They  yield  upon 
expreffion  a  confiderable  quantity  of  infipid  oil  5  and  unite  with  water, 
by  trituration,  into  an  emulfion.  Decodions  of  them  in  milk,  and  the 
emulfions,  have  been  recommended  againf  coughs,  heat  of  urine, 
&c.  in  which  cafes  they  may  be  of  fervice,  as  emollients  and  obtun- 
ders  of  acrimony :  but  the  virtues  attributed  to  them  againfi:  incon¬ 
tinence  of  urine,  and  for  refraining  venereal  appetites,  appear  to  have 

lefs, 

(«)  Lindeftolpe,  De  'venenis ,  edit.  Stentzel.  cap.  x.  tbef  xiii.  p.  541. 

\b )  Ray,  Hijl.  plant,  i.  159. 

(c)  Kaempfer,  Amcenitates  exct.  p.  645.  Alpinns,  De  med.  JEgypt.  lib.  iv.  cap .  -2. 
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lefs,  if  any  foundation.  They  are  faid  to  be  ufed  in  fome  places  as 
fpod;  and,  when  taken  freely,  to  affed:  the  head  (a), 

f 

cant: harid  e  s. 

CANPHARID  E  S  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  CantharideS' 
or  Spanish  flies:  an  in  fed  of  the  beetle  kind,  generally  about  half 
an  inch  in  length ;  on  the  upper  fide,  of  a  fhining  green  colour, , 
variegated  with  more  or  lefs  of  a  blue  and  a  gold  yellow ;  on  the 
lower  fide, .  brownifh.  Thefe  infeds  are  frequent  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France:  they  are  colleded  from  herbs  and 
bufhes,  killed  by  the  fleam  of  flrong  vinegar,  and  afterwards  dried 
in  the  fun..  The  largell  and  heft  are  faid  to  come  from  Italy.  They 
fhould  be  chofen  frefh  coloured,  entire,  and  free  from  dufl  :  on  long 
keeping,  they  are  apt  to  lofe  of  their  colour,  and  become  powdery,, 
and  in  this  flate  are  to  be  rejeded.. 

Can  Thar  ides  have  little  or  no  fmell,  unlefs  the  quantity  is  large ; 
in  which  cafe  they  yield  a  faint  difagreeable  one.  Cautioufly  tailed, 
they  imprefs  a  flight  fenfe  of  acrimony:  thofe  who  defcribe  the  tafle 
as  highly  acrimonious  andcauflic,  have  probably  judged,  not  from  the 
dired  fenfation  of  tafle,  but  from  the  confequential  effeds.  Applied 
to  the  fkin,  they  firfl  inflame,  and  afterwards  excoriate  the  part;  raif- 
ing  a  more  perfed  blifler,  'and  producing  a  more  plentiful  difcharge 
of  ferum,  than  any,  of  the  vegetable  acrids.  Hence  their  common 
ufe  as  a  veficatory. .. 

Veficatories  are  employed,  either  as  a  general  flimulus,  for  railing 
the  pulfe  and  quickening  the  circulation,  in  low  fevers,  and  in  lethar¬ 
gic  diforders;  or  for  refolving  topical  obflrudions.  Fixt  pains,  whe¬ 
ther  external  or  internal,  as  in  the  rheumatifm,  fciatica,  dyfentery, 
pleurifies  and  peripneumonies, ,  are  frequently  obferved  to  yield  to 
a  blifler  upon  the  part  ;  though  frequently  alfo  the  matter  is  lodged 
fo  deep,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  external 
medicines.  Bliflers  are  likewife  applied  to  the  head  in  epileptic 
and  maniacal  diforders,  inveterate  and  periodic  headachs,  and  obflinate 
defluxions  on  the  eyes,  in  which  cafes  they  are  not  to  be  conlidered  • 
merely  as  topical  remedies  :  Hoffmann  relates,  that  in  defluxions  on 
the  eyes,  he  has  known  a  blifler,  applied  as  ufual  to  the  nape  of  the 

neck.. 


{a)  Ray,  Hift, planU  p.  158, 
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neck,  increafe  the  pain  ;  whild  one  laid  on  the  foies  of  the  feet  has 
procured  relief  alfoon  as  the  difcharge  from  its  operation  began  to 
take  place.  Bliders  on  the  head  give  the  leaf!  pain  ;  on  the  legs  the 
mod. 

The  blidering  applications  are  generally  compofed  of  cantharides 
reduced  into  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  plaflers  or  other  compofitions 
of  a  due  confidence.  Three  ounces  of  the  powder  are  Birred  into 
three  of  Venice  turpentine  and  ten  of  Burgundy  pitch  mixed  together ; 
or  into  fix  ounces  of  the  drawing  plader  with  the  addition  of  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  vinegar.  This  lad  ingredient  is  fuppofed  to  promote  or 
facilitate  the  aCtion  of  the  cantharides ;  for  in  fome  cafes,  where  the 
plader  without  vinegar  has  failed  of  taking  effeft,  on  removing  it  and 
wafhing  the  part  with  vinegar,  the  fame  plader,  applied  again,  has 
blidered  freely:  it  is  probable,  however,  that  this  was  owing,  not  fo 
much  to  any  peculiar  quality  of  the  vinegar,  as  to  its  foftening  and 
deterging  the  fkin ;  an  effieCt  which  is  not  to  be  expected  from  it 
when  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the  plader.  Other  dimu- 
lating  ingredients  are  fometimes  added,  as  pepper,  mudard-feed,  and 
verdegris  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  thefe  kinds  of  fubdances  give 
any  material  abidance  to  the  adtion  of  cantharides.  The  powdered 
dies  fpread  on  the  furface  of  a  common  plader  operate  as  effedtually 
as  any  of  the  compofitions,  and  in  this  form  they  are  often  ufed. 

In  fome  cafes,  as  in  variolous  eruptions  or  other  inequalities  of  the 
fkin,  compolitions  of  a  fofter  confidence  than  pladers  are  required, 
that  they  may  apply  themfelves  to  the  deprefled  parts  :  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  equal  quantities  of  finely  powdered  cantharides  and  wheat  flour 
are  mixed  with  vinegar  into  a  pade.  Where  bliders  are  intended  to 
be  made  perpetual,  or  continued,  as  a  condant  drain  of  ferous  humours, 
for  a  confiderable  time,  fome  cantharides  are  added  occafionally  in  the 
dreflings,  to  keep  the  ulcers  open:  ointments  for  this  intention  are 
prepared  in  the  fhops,  by  melting  together  equal  parts  of  the  blidering- 
plader  and  hogs  lard,  and  keeping  them  dirring  together  till  grown 
cold ;  or  by  melting  twenty -four  parts  of  lard  with  eight  of  yellow 
wax,  then  adding  three  of  powdered  cantharides,  and  afterwards 
twenty-four  of  Venice  turpentine. 

Cantharides  are  applied  alfo,  in  fmaller  quantity,  fufiicient  to  warm 
and  dimulate  the  part  confiderably,  but  not  to  raife  a  blider,  againd 
fome  rheumatic  pains,  chilblains,  and  paralytic  affections.  In  this 
intention,  the  bliftering  compofitions  are  diluted  with  other  pladers, 

in 
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in  fuch  proportion,  that  the  quantity  of  the  fly  may  be  about  oneEmp.caiidum 
twenty-fixth  part  of  the  whole  compound.  Nrfocm.Edu ?. 

The  external  ufe  of  cantharides>  if  the  quantity  be  confiderable, 
is  often  followed  by  a  ftrangury  and  heat  of  urine ;  this  infeCt  being 
peculiarly  difpofed  to  affeCt  the  urinary  organs,  though  applied  to  the 
remotefl:  parts.  This  inconvenience  is  prevented  or  remedied,  by  emul- 
lions  or  mucilaginous  liquors  plentifully  drank. 

Small  dofes  of  cantharides  are  given  internally,  in  fuppreflions  of 
urine,  and  for  deterging  ulcerations  of  the  bladder.  They  have  like- 
wife  been  found  remarkably  ferviceable  in  feminal  weakneffes  and  old 
gleets ;  in  which  the  balfamic  medicines,  generally  recommended,  are 
often  ineffectual  ( a ).  Jn  leprous  cafes  alfo  they  have  frequently  had 
excellent  effects,  in  virtue  perhaps  of  their  diuretic  power ;  for  fo  great 
is  the  confent  of  the  kidneys  with  the  fkin,  that  the  humours  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  cutaneous  glands  may  be  difcharged  by  urine  as  the 
urinary  liquor,  when  the  kidneys  fail  in  their  office,  fometimes  tran- 
Tpires  through  the  fkin  (^). 

Great  caution  is  requifite  in  the  ufe  of  this  highly  ftimulating  medi¬ 
cine  ;  a  fmall  excefs  in  the  dofe  producing  not  only  a  ftrangury,  but 
a  difcharge  of  blood,  with  intenfe  pains  about  the  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der :  a  grain,  and  even  a  quarter  of  a  grain  (r),  has  in  fome  cafes  had 
this  effeCt.  The  remedy  for  thefe  fymptoms,  in  good  habits,  and 
where  the  cantharides  have  not  been  greatly  overdofed,  confifts  in 
plentiful  dilution  with  emollient  liquors  in  which  fome  nitre  has  been 
diffolved,  with  the  interpofition  of  moderate  dofes  of  opium.  It  is 
commonly  fuppofed  that  camphor,  given  along  with  the  fly,  corrects 
in  fome  degree  its  irritating  power. 

Cantharides,  digefted  in  rectified  fpirit,  impart  to  it  a  bright 
yellow  tinCture,  and  have  their  own  colour  improved :  boiling  water 
receives  from  them  a  muddy  yellowifli  or  brownifh  hue,  and  confide- 
rably  impairs  the  colour  of  the  fly.  The  aCtive  matter  of  the  can¬ 
tharides  is  completely  taken  up  by  both  menftrua,  and  does  not  rife 
with  either  in  diftillation  or  evaporation  :  the  fubftance  of  the  fly, 
remaining  after  digeftion  either  in  water  or  in  fpirit,  does  not  in  the 
leaft  blifter  or  inflame  the  fkin ;  whereas  both  the  watery  and  fpiri- 
tuous  extracts  blifter  freely. 

A  a  The 

(a)  Mead,  Monita  id  praceptn,  p.  2^6.  {b)  Idem,  Medka  facra ,  p .  24. 

(c)  Hermann,  l Cynofura ,  m.  rn>  pars  ii.  Edit.  Boeder,  p.  5 6, 
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Pb.  Londin. 
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The  fafeft  and  moft  commodious  form  for  taking  cantharides 
internally,  is  the  fpirituous  tinbture ;  which,  dropt  into  watery  or 
vinous  liquors,  mingles  uniformly,  without  precipitation  or  turbid- 
Tina,  canth.  nefs.  Two  drams  of  the  cantharides,  bruifed  a  little,  are  commonly 
digefted  about  two  days  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit,  with  the 
addition  of  half  a  dram  or  more  of  cochineal  as  a  colouring  ingre¬ 
dient  :  fome  employ  rebtified  fpirit,  that  after  it  has  extracted  the 
virtue  of  the  cantharides,  it  may  be  able  to  dilfolve  a  further  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  balfam  of  copaiba ;  to  which  other 
ingredients  alfo  have  been  joined,  that  feem  to  be  of  no  great  con- 
fequence  in  the  fmall  dofe  to  which  the  medicine  is  necelfarily  limited 
by  the  cantharides.  Thefe  tinbtures  are  ufually  given  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  or  more  drops  twice  a  day :  the  moft  certain  method  of  ob¬ 
taining,  without  danger,  the  full  effebb  of  the  cantharides,  is,  to 
begin  with  the  fmaller  dofe,  and  increafe  it  by  two  or  three  drops  at 
a  time,  till  a  little  uneafinefs  is  perceived  in  making  water;  after 
which,  the  medicine  being  intermitted  for  a  day  or  two,  the  dofe  is 
to  be  diminifhed  a  little,  and  continued  juft  below  the  quantity  which 
produced  that  effebt. 

A  foft  extrabt  of  cantharides  is  in  many  cafes  preferable,  for  exter¬ 
nal  purpofes,  to  the  ointments  and  plafters  made  with  the  powdered 
fly,  particularly  for  the  dreffing  of  perpetual  blifters ;  as  it  abts  more 
uniformly  than  the  compofttions  containing  the  fly  in  fubftance,  and 
occafions  lefs  pain  in  the  dreffing.  Hoffmann’s  mild  b lifter  which  gives 
little  pain ,  mentioned  now  and  then  in  his  works,  feems  to  have  been, 
or  to  have  had  for  its  balls,  a  preparation  of  this  kind ;  and  probably 
the  empyrical  perpetual  blifter  is  no  other.  The  college  of  Edinburgh 
have  now  received  a  compolition  on  the  fame  principle :  they  direbt 
an  ounce  of  cantharides  to  be  infufed  for  a  night  in  a  proper  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  the  liquor  to  be  ftrongly  preffied  and  drained  out, 
and  boiled  with  two  ounces  of  hogs  lard  till  the  humidity  is  wafted ; 
after  which,  an  ounce  of  white  relin,  an  ounce  of  yellow  wax,  and 
two  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine,  are  to  be  added,  and  the  whole, 
well  mixed  fo  as  to  form  a  fmooth  ointment. 


Unguentum 
epifpafticum 
xaitius  Pb.  E. 
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CARA  N  NA. 

CARANNA  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Car  anna:  a  concrete  refinous 
juice ;  exuding  from  a  large  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  particular 
account ;  brought  from  New  Spain,  and  fome  other  parts  of  America, 
in  little  maffes,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags ;  externally  of  a  dark 
brownifh  colour,  internally  brown  with  a  call;  of  red,  variegated  with 
irregular  white  ftreaks  ;  fomewhat  foft  and  tenacious  as  it  firft  comes 
over,  but  in  length  of  time  growing  dry  and  friable. 

This  juice  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when  heated,  and  a 
bitterilh  and  flightly  pupgent  tafle.  Water  diffolves  above  one  fourth 
of  it,  and  rectified  fpirit  above  three  fourths  :  what  is  left  by  the 
one  menftruum  diffolves  in  the  other,  a  fmall  quantity  of  impurities 
excepted :  both  folutions  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  the  fpiri- 
tuous  deepeft. 

The  watery  tindlure  fmells  agreeably  of  the  caranna,  and  is  in  tafle 
bitterifh  and  fomewhat  warm.  In  diftillation  with  water,  there  fepa- 
rates  from  the  aqueous  fluid  a  confiderable  quantity  of  an  orange- 
coloured  effential  oil,  of  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  moderately 
pungent  tafle  :  the  remaining  decoction,  infpiffated,  leaves  an  extract 
of  an  ungrateful,  though  weak,  bitterifhnefs. 

The  fpirituous  tindlure  is  both  in  fmell  and  tafle  flronger  and  more 
agreeable  than  the  watery.  Infpiffated,  it  yields  a  very  tenacious  ad- 
hefive  refin,  with  an  oily  matter  which  feparates  and  floats  on  the  fur- 
face  :  the  refin  has  very  little  fmell,  and  fcarcely  makes  any  impreflion 
on  the  organs  of  tafle  :  the  oil  is  confiderably  aromatic,  and  mode¬ 
rately  bitter,  in  which  lafl  refpedt  it  differs  from  the  purer  oil  ob¬ 
tained  by  diftillation  with  water. 

Caranna  has  been  chiefly  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  vulnerary 
balfams,  corroborant  and  difcutient  plafters,  and  other  external  appli¬ 
cations.  It  has  very  feldom  been  given  internally,  and  is  now,  in 
this  country,  almofl  wholly  in  difufe. 

CARDAMOM  TJ  M. 

CARDAMOM:  a  dried  fruit  or  pod,  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies ;  divided  internally  into  three  cells,  in  each  of  which  are 

A  a  2  contained 
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contained  two  rows  of  triangular  feeds,  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the 
outfide  and  white  within. 

i.Cardamomu m  m i n u s  Pbann .  Lon d.  &  E dinb.  C ardamomum 

jimpliciter  in  officials  diBum  C.  B.  Cardamom,  leffer  cardamom  : 
with  fhort  triangular  huiks,  fcarce  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  plant  with  reed-like  {talks,  defcribed  in  the  Hortus  malabari - 
cits  under  the  name  of  Elettari. 

Thefe  feeds,  freed  from  the  hulks,  are  an  elegant  and  ufeful  aro¬ 
matic,  of  a  grateful  fmell  and  flavour,  very  warm,  yet  not  fiery,  or 
fubjefl,  like  the  fpices  of  the  pepper  kind,  to  produce  immoderate 
heat.  The  hulks  Ihould  be  feparated  only  at  the  time  of  ufe  for 
the  feeds  foon  lofe  a  part  of  their  flavour  in  being  kept  without 
this  defence. 

Their  virtue  is  extracted,  not  only  by  rectified  fpirit,  but  almofl 
completely  by  water  alfo ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  watery 
infufion  is  cloudy  or  turbid,  the  fpirituous  clear  and  tranfparent : 
the  colour  of  both  is  a  pale  yellow.  Scarcely  any  of  the  aromatic 
feeds  give  out  fo  much  of  their  warmth  to  watery  menlfrua,  or 
abound  fo  much  with  gummy  matter,  which  appears  to  be  the  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  the  aromatic  part  is  made  diifoluble  in  water :  the 
infufion  is  fo  mucilaginous,  even  in  a  dilute  flate,  as  hardly  to  pafs 
through  a  filter.. 

In  diflillatien  with  water,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  effential  oiL 
feparates  from  the  watery  fluid,  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour,  in  fmell- 
exactly  refembling  the  cardamoms,  and  of  a  very  pungent  tafle  :  the. 
remaining  decodtion  is  difagreeably  bitterifh  and  mucilaginous,  retain¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  pungency  or  warmth,  any  more  than  of  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  fpice.  On  infpilfating  the  tindlure  made  in 
rectified  fpirit,  a  part  of  the  flavour  of  the  cardamoms  arifes  with  the 
fpirit,  but  greatefl:  part  remains  behind  concentrated  in  the  extra&  y 
which  fmells  moderately  of  the  feeds,  and  has  a  pungent  aromatic 
tafle,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and  rather  more  grateful  than  that 
of  the  feeds  in  fubllance. 

Tinttutes  of  this  fpice  both  in  rectified  and  proof  fpirit  are  more 
agreeable  than  the  watery  infulions  ;  and  proof  fpirit,  impregnated  ‘ 
with  its  flavour  by  diflillation,  more  agreeable  than  the  Ample  diflilled 
Tina,  carda- water.  A  tin&ure  of  fix  ounces  of  the  feeds,  in  a  quart  of  proof 
momi  Ph.  L.  fpirjt  .  anc[  a  fpirituous  water  more  lightly  flavoured  with  them, 
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by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  four  ounces  j  are  kept  Aq.  femin. 
in  the  fhops,  and  occafion ally  made  ufe  of  as  pleafant  warm  cordials  cardam-  P-L- 
and  for  flavouring  other  medicines.  I  have  not  obferved  any  of  the 
aromatics  to  anfwer,  in  general,  fo  well  as  the  tindure  of  this  fpice, 
for  rendering  mineral  waters,  and  other  faline  liquors  acceptable  to 
theffomaqh.-  / 

2.  Cardamomum  medium  Pharm.  Parif.  Cardamomum  majus 
ojficinarum  C.  B.  Greater  cardamom :  wdth  thicker  and  tougher 
hulks,  an  inch  or  more  in  length  the  produce  of  a  plant  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  preceding,  but  larger.  There  is  fome  confufion  in 
•  regard  to  the  name  ,  that  of  cardamomum  majus  being  applied  among 
us  to  this  fpecies,  and  in  France  to  the  grana  paradifi ,  of  which 
hereafter. 

The  feeds  of  the  greater  cardamom  are  allowed  by  the  faculty  of 
Paris  to  be  ufed  indifferently  with  thofe  of  the  leffer  :  the  large  kind, 
however,  is  much  weaker  than  the  other,  both  in  fmell  and  taffe, . 
and  hence  has  in  this  country  been  long  difregarded,  and  is  now 
become  a  ftranger  to  the  Ihops.  Both  forts  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
nature,,  the  difference  being  chiefly  in  degree, 

CAR  D  I A  C  A: 

CARDIACAfeu  A  grip  alma  Pharm.  Parif.  Marrubium  car - 
diaca  didlum  C.  B.  Motherwort:  a  large  plant,  with  fquare 
branched  ffalks,  the  leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  long  pedicles  at  the  joints, 
and  the  flowers  in  duffers  round  the  upper  joints:  the  leaf  is  dark 
coloured,  cut  deeply  into  three  fharp-pointed  indented  fegments,  of 
which  the  middle  one  is  longeff,  and  the  two  lateral  ones  commonly 
again  deeply  cut  :  the  flower  is  purplifh,  labiated,  with  the  upper  lip 
long  and  arched,  the  lower  fhort  and  cut  into  three  fedions,  It  is 
biennial,  grows  wild  in  waffe  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  ffomach  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  thick  phlegm ;  to  loofen  the  belly ;  to  promote  per- 
fpiration,  urine,  and  the  uterine  purgations.  Such,  in  effed,  are  the 
virtues,  which  may  be  expeded  from  its  fenfible  qualities.  The  leaves 
and  the  tops  have  a  moderately  ffrong  fmell,  not  very  agreeable ;  and 
a  very  bitter  taffe.  In  keeping  for  fome  time,  or  on  boiling  them  in 

water, 
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water,  their  fmell  is  difiipated  :  the  decobtion,  infpiffated  to  the 
confidence  of  an  extra#,  difcovers  to  the  tafte  a  ftrong  penetrating 
fubfaline  bitternefs. 

C  A  R  D  U  U  S. 

CAR  D  UUS  BE  NED  ICTUS  Ph.  Lond .  &  Edinb.  Cnicus 
fifoejtris  kirfutior five  carduus  benedidlus  C.  B.  Holy  thistle:  a 
plant  with  rough,  narrow,  jagged  leaves,  terminating  in  foft  prickles; 
and  large,  hairy,  branched  ftalks,  leaning  to  the  ground ;  on  the  tops 
of  which  grow  large,  fcaly,  prickly  heads,  including  a  number  of 
yellow  fiofculi,  which  are  followed  by  oblong  driated  feeds  inclofed  in 
down.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  fown  annually  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  carduus  have  a  penetrating  bitter  tade,  not  very 
ftrong,  or  very  durable  in  the  mouth  ;  accompanied,  in  their  recent 
date,  with  fomewhat  of  an  ungrateful  flavour,  which  they  foon  lofe  in 
keeping.  The  herb,  when  thoroughly  dried,  fhould  be  hung  up 
loofely  in  an  airy  place;  being  very  fuhjebt,  if  preffed  clofe,  to  rot 
or  grow  mouldy. 

Cold  water,  poured  on  the  dry  leaves,  extrabts,  in  an  hour  or  two, 
a  light  grateful  bitternefs  :  by  danding  long  upon  the  plant,  the 
liquor  becomes  difagreeable  :  a  drong  decobtion  is  very  naufeous  and 
offenfive  to  the  domach.  A  cold  infufion  and  a  decobtion  being  fepa- 
rately  infpiffated,  the  fame  differences  were  obferved  between  the 
extrabts,  as  between  the  liquors  in  their  dilute  date ;  the  extrabt 
obtained  from  the  infufion  being  a  fufficiently  agreeable  bitter,  and 
that  from  the  decobtion  difgudful ;  a  proof,  that  the  differences  of  the 
liquors  do  not  depend,  as  might  be  fuppofed,  on  their  degree  of 
faturation,  but  on  their  being  impregnated  with  matters  of  a  different 
kind. 

Rebtified  fpirit  alfo  extrabts,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  lighter  bitter 
part  of  the  carduus,  but  does  not  take  up  the  naufeous  near  fo 
eafily  as  water  :  a  fpirituous  tinbture  prepared  by  warm  digedion  for 
ieveral  hours,  and  the  extrabt  obtained  by  infpiffating  it,  were 
more  drongiy  but  not  unpleafantly  bitter.  The  colour  of  the  watery 
tinbtures  is  a  yellowifh  or  greenifh,  inclining  more  or  lefs  to  brown, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  faturated  ;  that  of  the  fpirituous,  a 
deep  green. 

On 
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On  keeping  the  foft  watery  extracts  for  fome  months,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  laline  matter  was  found  to  have  £hot  upon  the  furface, 
into  fmall  crfftais,  in  fhape  approaching  to  thole  of  nitre,  in  talle 
bitterilh  with  an  impreffion  of  coolnefs.. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to  be  little  attended  to  in  the  prefent 
pradtice.  The  naufeous  decodtion  is  fometimes  ufed  to  excite  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  a  flrong  infulion  to  promote  the  operation  of  other  emetics : 
but  this  elegant  bitter,  when  extracted  from  the  olfenflve  parts  of  the 
herb,  maybe  advantageoufly  applied  to  other  purpofes.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  excellent  effedts  from  a  light  infulion  of  carduus,  in 
weaknefs  of  appetite  and  indigeftion,  where  the  llomach  was  injured 
by  irregularities  and  opprelfed  by  vifcid  phlegm  :  nor  have  I  found  any 
one  medicine  of  the  bitter  kind  to  lit  fo  ealily  on  weak  llomachs,,  or  to 
heat  fo  little.  Thefe  infufions,  taken  freely,  promote  the  natural 
fecretions.  Drank  warm  in  bed,  they  commonly  increafe  perfpiration 
or  excite  fweat ;  and  as  they  adt  with  great  mildnefs,  not  heating  or 
irritating  conliderably,  they  have  been  ufed,  in  this  intention,  in  acute 
as  well  as  chronical  difeafes. 

The  feeds  of  carduus  are  likewife  confiderably  bitter,  and  have 
fometimes  been  ufed  as  fudorilics  or  diaphoretics,  in  the  form  of 
emulfion.  Cartheufer  obferves,  that  they  give  the  proper  confidence 
of  an  emullion  to  ten  times  their  weight  or  more  of  water;  and  that 
they  do  not  impart  a  perfedt  whitenefs,  but  a  greyilh  colour  to  the 
liquor.  t 

CAR  I  C  AL. 

CARICAL  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Figs  :  the  dried  fruit  of 
the  ficus  communis  C .  B.  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  with  large  leaves 
cut  into  live  fegments ;  remarkable  for  producing  no  flowers  previous 
to  the  fruit;  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  climates,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  in  our  gardens. 

Figs  are  accounted  moderately  nutrimental,  grateful  to  the  Homach, 
and  ealier  of  digellion  than  any  of  the  other  fweet  fruits.  Their 
principal  medicinal  ufe  is  as  a  lubricating  emollient  fweet ;  in  which 
intention,  they  are  commonly  made  an  ingredient  in  pedtoral  decoc¬ 
tions,  and  in  lenitive  eledtaries.  They  are  employed  externally,  in 
cataplafms,  for  promoting  the  fuppuration  of  inflammatory  tumours  ; 
for  which  purpofe  they  appear  to  be  equally  adapted  with  other  foft 
fubltances  void  of  acrimony  or  irritation. 


CAR  LINA, 
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CARLI  NA. 

CAR  LINA :  a  perennial  plant,  with  long,  narrow,  deeply  jagged, 
and  very  prickly  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground  ;  in  the  middle  of  which 
grows  a  large  roundifh  head,  without  any  ftalk,  encompaffed  with 
fmaller  leaves,  full  of  fharp  prickles  :  the  flower  iflues  from  the  middle 
of  the  head. 

i.  Carlina  Jive  Chamceleon  albus  P harm.  E din b„  Carlina  acau <* 

los  tnagno  jiore  C.  B.  Cardapatium.  Carline  thistle:  with 
the  flower  compofed  of  a  number  of  white  petals  fet  round  a  middle 
diilc.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
from  whence  the  dried  roots  are  fometimes  brought  to  us.  Thefe 
are  about  an  inch  thick,  externally  of  a  rufty  or  reddifh  brown 
colour,  internally  of  a  pale  yellowhh  or  brownifh,  corroded  as  it 
were  upon  the  furface,  and  perforated  with  fmall  holes,  fo  as  t@ 
appear,  when  cut,  as  if  worm-eaten. 

The  roots  of  carline  thiftle  have  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  agreeable 
fmell ;  and  a  weak,  bitterifh,  fubacrid,  fomewhat  aromatic  tafte. 
Infuflons  of  them  in  water  have  very  little  tafte,  and  not  much  fmell : 
diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  two-hundreth  part  of  their  weight, 
or  a  little  more,  of  a  thick  ponderous  effential  oil,  which,  on  being 
rectified  or  rediftilled,  leaves  a  conflderable  proportion  of  refinous 
matter  and  becomes  thin  {£)  :  the  decodtion,  remaining  after  the 
reparation  of  this  moft  adtive  principle  of  the  root,  is  unpleafantly 
bitterifh  and  fubfaline,  though  only  weakly  fo  even  when  infpiflated 
to  an  extradt.  A  tindture  and  extradt  prepared  with  redtified  fpirit 
are  ftronger  in  tafte  than  thofe  made  with  water,  but  have  little  fmell. 
Both  the  watery  infufion  and  extradt  are  of  a  brownifh  yellow  colour, 
the  fpirituous  of  a  deep  gold  yellow. 

This  root  is  fuppofed  to  be  diaphoretic.,  antihyfteric,  and  anthel- 
tnintic.  It  has  been  greatly  efteemed  by  fome  foreign  phyficians  in 
acute  malignant  as  well  as  in  chronical  difeafes ;  and  given  in  fub- 
itance  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  and  in  infufion  from  one  to  two 
drams  and  more.  It  never  came  much  into  ufe  among  us,  and  is  now 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops.  Frederic  Hoffmann  the  elder 
relates,  that  he  has  known  a  decodtion  of  it  in  broth  excite  vomit- 
{b),  but  does  not  mention  the  quantity  which  produced  this  effedt. 

2.  Carlina 

{Jj)  Claris  $  (breeder,  p.  431. 


(a)  Neumann,  Cbem ,  works,  p .  406. 
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2.  Carlina  gijmmifera;  Carduus  pineci\  Ixine.  Carlina 
dc  autos  gummifera  C.  B.  Chamceleo  albus  diofcoridis  Column# . 
Pine  thistle  :  with  the  flowers  compofed  of  purplifh  flofculi,  like 
thofe  of  the  common  thiftle.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  the  illand  of 
Candy. 

The  roots  of  the  pine  thiftle  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  carline, 
and  of  a  ftronger  fmell.  Wounded  when  frefh,  they  yield  a  vifcous 
milky  juice,  which  concretes  into  tenacious  maftes,  at  firft  whitifti 
and  refembling  wax,  when  much  handled  growing  black,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ixion,  ixia ,  and  acanthina  majliche  of  the  ancients^  The 
juice,  in  tafte  and  fmell  not  ungrateful,  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly 
chewed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  maftich ;  and  the  root  itfelf  to  be 
of  the  fame  virtue  with  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

CARP  O  BA  L  SA  MU  M. 

CARP  0  BALSA  MUM  Pharm.  Lond.  The  fruit  of  the  tree 
that  yields  the  balfam  of  Gilead.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
pea,  with  a  fhort  pedicle  ;  of  a  roundifh  or  oval  figure,  pointed  at  the 
top ;  compofed  of  a  dark  brown  or  reddifh  black,  wrinkled  bark, 
marked  with  four  ribs  from  top  to  bottom,  and  a  whitifh  or  yellowifti 
medullary  fubftance  (a). 

This  fruit,  when  in  perfection,  is  faid  to  have  a  pleafant  warm, 
bitterifh  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell  refembling  that  of  the  balfam 
itfelf.  But  fuch  as  is  now  and  then  met  with  in  the  fhops,  (for  it 
is  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  there)  has  almoft  wholly  loft  both  its 
fmell;  and  tafte.  It  is  no  otherwife  made  ufe  of  in  this  country 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and  theriaca;  in  both  which, 
its  place  is  commonly  fupplied  by  materials  of  more  efficacy  than 
itfelf :  fome  direCt  juniper  berries,  the  London  college  cubebs,  for  its 
fubftitute. 

CART  HA  M  U  S. 

C  ARP  HA  MU  S  Pharm .  Parif.  Cnicus  fiativus  five  cafthamus 

cjficinarum  C»  B .  Safflower  :  a  plant  with  oval  pointed  leaves, 

B  b  fomewhat 

(a)  Vide  Profp,  Alpin,  Dialog .  <k  balfamo . 
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fomewhat  prickly  about  the  edges,  joined  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  which  is 
round,  firm  and  branched  :  on  the  tops  grow  large  fcaly  heads,  with 
faffron-coloured  fiftular  flowers  ftanding  out  from  them  :  thefe  are 
followed  by  finooth  white  feeds,  of  an  oblong  roundifh  fhape,  yet 
with  four  fenfible  corners,  remarkably  heavy  fo  as  to  fink  in  water.. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  cultivated  in  large  quan¬ 
tity  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  on  account  of  the  ufes  of  its  flowers 
in  dying.  It  is  fometimes  raifed  among  ourfelves ;  but  the  feeds, 
which  are  the  part  that  has  been  chiefly  made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  fel- 
dom  come  to  perfection  in  this  climate. 

The  feeds  of  carthamus,  freed  from  the  fhells,  have  an  unCtuous 
fweetifii  tafle,  which  on  chewing  them  for  a  little  time  becomes  acrid 
and  difagreeable  :  they  form  an  emulfion  on  trituration  with  water, 
and  give  out  to  fpirit  a  little  naufeous  acrid  matter.  They  have  been 
celebrated  as  a  gentle  cathartic,  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or  two  in  fub- 
ftance  and  fix  or  eight  drams  in  emulfion  :  but  as  they  operate  very 
flowly,  and  are  apt,  efpecially  when  given  in  fublflance,  to  occafion 
naufes,  flatulencies,  and  diftenfions  of  the  ftomach ;  their  ufe  has 
long  been  laid  afide,  and  the  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
have  now  difcarded  them  from  their  catalogues  of  officinals. 

The  flowers  have  been  fometimes  employed  as  a  colouring  drug  for 
alimentary  and  medicinal  fubftances ;  and  when  well  cured,  are  not 
eafily  diltinguifhable  by  the  eye  from  faffron,  though  they  have  no¬ 
thing  of  its  fmell  or  talfe.  They  give  a  deep  faffiron  tinCture  to  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit,  and  a  paler  yellow  to  water.  After  the  yellow  matter  has 
been  extracted  by  water,  the  flower  appears  red,  and  communicates  a 
deep  red  colour  to  fpirit  of  wine  or  to  alkaline  lye, 

CA  RU  I. 

CARUI  Pharm.  Lond.  Carvi  five  Carum  Pharm.  Edinb , 
Cuminum  prat enfe  carui  ojjicinarum  C.  B.  Caraway  :  an  umbel¬ 
liferous  plant,  with  ftriated  branched  ftalks,  two  or  three  feet  high  j 
and  finely  divided  leaves  fet  in  pairs  along-  a  channelled  rib  ;  every 
two  of  which  ribs  or  pedicles  crofs  one  another  at  their  origin  on 
the  ftalk  :  the  feeds  are  fmall,  of  a  brownifh  or  blackifh  colour, 
fomewhat  bent,  ftriated,  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  northern  climates  :  in  this  kingdom  it  is  rarely  found 
i  wild. 
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wild,  but  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  for  culinary  and  confec¬ 
tionary  as  well  as  medicinal  purpofes.  It  is  biennial. 

Caraway  feeds  are  ail  ufeful  ftomachic  and  carminative;  of  a 
fufficiently. agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  moderately  warm  ta Re: 
they  are  given,  in  fubftance,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram.  The  leaves 
have  the  fame  kind  of  flavour  with  the  feeds,  but  are  confiderably 
weaker  and  lefs  grateful.  The  roots  have  a  fweetifli  tafte,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  flight  warmth,  and  very  little  fmell. 

The  feeds  give  out  the  whole  of  their  virtue,  by  moderate  digeftion, 
to  rectified  fpirit;  for  after  the  addon  of  this  menftruum  they  prove 
inflpid  and  inodorous :  the  tindure  tallies  flirongly  of  the  caraways, 
but  their  fmell  is  in  great  meafure  covered  by  the  menffruum.  The  - 
fpirit,  gently  diddlled  off  from  the  filtered  liquor,  brings  over  very 
little  of  the  flavour  of  the  caraways,  leaving  nearly  all  their  adive 
matter  concentrated  in  the  extrad,  which  proves  a  very  warm  pun¬ 
gent  aromatic.  The  colour,  both  of  the  tindure  and  extrad,  is  a 
yellowifh  verging  to  green. 

Infufions  of  the  feeds  in  water  are  ftronger  in  fmell  than  the  fpiri- 
tuQus  tindiure,  but  much  weaker  in  tafte  :  after  repeated  infufion  in 
frefh  portions  of  water,  they  fliill  give  a  confiderable  tafte  to  fpirit. 

The  colour  of  the  watery  infufions  is  a  pale  reddifh  brown.  In 
diftillation  or  evaporation,  water  elevates  all  the  aromatic  part  of  the 
caraways :  the  remaining  extrad  is  almoft  inflpid,  and  thus  difcovers, 
that  in  caraways  there  is  lefs,  than  in  moft  of  the  other  warm  feeds 
of  European  growth,  of  a  bitterifti  or  ungrateful  matter  joined  to 
the  aromatic.  Along  with  the  aqueous  fluid  there  arifes  in  diftil¬ 
lation  a  very  confiderable  quantity,  about  one  ounce  from  thirty, 
of  effential  oil,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  fmeliing  ftrongly  of  the  oi.  e/Tent. 
caraway,  in  tafte  hotter  and  more  pungent  than  thofe  obtained  from 
moft  of  our  other  warm  feeds  :  this  oil  is  given  from  one  to  five  or  ' 
fix  drops,  as  a  carminative ;  and  is  fuppofed  alfo  to  be  of  peculiar 
efficacy  for  promoting  urine,  to  which  it  communicates  fome  degree 
of  its  fmell.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  afford  likewife  an  oil,  nearly 
fimilar,  both  in  colour  and  quality,  to  that  of  the  feeds,  but  in 
far  lefs  quantity  :  fixteen  pounds  of  the  herb  in  flower,  ftripped  from 
the  ftalks,  yielded  fcarcely  an  ounce.  The  effential  oil  of  the  feeds 
is  direded  as  an  officinal;  as  alfo  a  cordial  water,  pretty  ftrongly  Aqua  remln , 
flavoured  with  them  by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  carui  L' 
half  a  pound  of  the  caraways. 
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CARTOPHTL  LA. 

'  CAR  TO  P  H TL  LA  A R.  O  MA  PICA  Pbarm.  Lond.  Caryo - 

phyllus  aromaticus  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Cary  op  by  Hus.  aromaticas  feupotius 

garyopbyllus  Pbarm.  Parif.  Cloves:  the  unripe  fruit,.,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  the  cups  of  the  unopened  flowers,  of  a  bay-like  tree 
growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  fhape  they  fomewhat  referable  a  fhort 
thick  fquare  nail,  of  a  rufly  colour  inclining  to  black :  in  the  infide 
of  each  clove  are  found  a  flylus,  and  flamina*  with  their  apices  :  at 
the  larger  end  (hoot  out,  from  the  four  angles,  four  little  points  like 
a  flar ;  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  round  ball,  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  reft,  compofed  of  four  linall  fcales  or  leaves,,  which  feern  to 
be  the  unexpanded  petala  of  the  flower.  The  tree  is  one  of  thofe, 
whofe  flower  is  produced  above  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit the  ripe 
fruit,  fometimes  brought  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  antophyllus> 
is  marked  on  the  top  with  the  remains  of  the  flower;  it  is  about  the 
fize  and  fhape  of  an  olive,  and  contains,  under  a  thin  blackifh  fhell, 
a  hard  kernel  of  the  fame  colour,  which  has  a  deep  longitudinal 
feam  on  one  fide.  The  cloves  are  laid  to  be  cured  by  expoiing  them 
to  fmoke,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  fun. 

The  clove  has  a  flrong  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  hot,  very 
pungent  tafte  :  it  is  one  of  the  hotted:  and  mod:  acrid  of  the  fubfbances 
of  the  aromatic  clafs,  and  as  Etch  is  often  ufed,  not  only  internally, 
but  as  an  external  flimulant.  The  antophyllus  has  the  fame  kind  of 
flavour  with  the  clove  itfelf ;  but  being  far  weaker,  in  fmell  as  well 
as  in  tafle,  it  is  very  rarely  applied  to  any  medicinal  purpofes,  and  is 
now  fcarcely  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

The  clove  is  remarkably  difpofed  to  imbibe  humidity ;  and  when 
robbed  of  its  adlive  parts  by  infufion  in  menflrua  or  diflillation,  and 
afterwards  mixed  with  frefh  cloves,  it  regains  from  them  a  confider- 
able  fhare  both  of  tafle  and  fmell.  The  Dutch,  through  whofe  hands 
this  fpice  is  brought  to  us,  have  often  pradtifed  this  abufe  ;  which, 
however,  may  be  eafily  difcovered ;  for  thofe  cloves,  which  have 
once  loft  their  virtue,  continue  always  not  only  weaker  than  the  reft, 
but  likewife  of  a  much  paler  colour. 

Tindtures  of  cloves  in  redtified  fpirit  are  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown 
colour,  of  no  great  fmell,  but  of  a  highly  acrid  tafle  :  if  the  quantity 
of  fpirit  be  confiderable,  it  leaves  the  clove  deprived  of  all  its  virtue. 

On 
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0n  infpiffating  the  filtered  tincture,  the  fpirit,  which  diftils,  is  found 
to  have  very  little  impregnation  from  the  fpice  :  the  remaining  ex- 
trad;,  neverthelefs,  does  not  difcover  fo  much  fmell  as  the  clove  in 
fubftance,  but  its  tafte  is  exceffively  pungent  and  fiery.  The  quantity 
©f  this  burning  extrad  amounts  to  about  one  third  the  weight  of  the 
clove. 

Digefted  or  infufed  in  water,  they  impregnate  the  liquor  more 
ftrongly  with  their  fmell  than  they  do  fpirit,  but  not  near  fo  much 
with  their  tafte  :  after  repeated  infufton  in  water,  they  impart  ftill 
a  coniiderable  tindure  to  redified  fpirit.  In  diftillation  with  water, 
they  give  over,  very  flowly,  near  one  ftxth  their  weight  ( a )  of  effential 
oil ;  when  carefully  diftilled,  colourlefs  ;  by  age,  changing  to  a  yel¬ 
low,  and  at  length  to  a  reddiffi  brown  colour;  when  drawn  with 
a  ftrong  tire,  proving  often  of  this  colour  at  firft ;  fuelling  ftrongly 
of  the  cloves ;  but  in  tafte  only  moderately  pungent,  very  much  lefs  fo 
than  the  fpirituous  extrad.  Neither  the  remaining  clove  nor  decodion 
have  any  considerable  tafte;  the  pungency  of  this  fpice  feeming  to* 
depend,  not  on  the  volatile  or  fixt  parts  feparately,  but  on  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  (P). 

The  oil  of  cloves  commonly  met  with  in  the  ftiops,  and  received 
from  the  Dutch,  is-  indeed  highly  acrimonious  :  but  this  oil  is 
plainly  not  the  genuine  diftilled  oil  of  the  clove;  for  notwithftanding; 
its  being  more  pungent  than  that  which  cloves  afford  by  the  common 
procefs  of  diftillation,  it  contains  a  large  admixture,  oftentimes  half 
its  weight  or  more,  of  an  inftpid  expreffed  oil;  as  appears  upon 
treating  it  with  redified,  fpirit,  which  cliffolves  the  pungent  aromatic 
matter,  and  leaves  the  grofs  infipid  oil.  It  is  probably  from  an 
admixture  of  the  refinous  part  of  the  clove,  that  this  fophifticated 
oil  receives  both  its  acrimony  and  high  colour.  Frefh  cloves  are 
faid  to  yield  a  high  coloured,  thick,  fragrant  oil  upon  expreftion  ; 
poftibly  the  common  oil  of  cloves,  brought  from  the  fpice  iflands, 
is  no  other  than  this  oil,  diluted  with  infipid  ones.  The  college  of 
London  feems  to. require  both  the  common  and  the  genuine  oil  to  be 
kept  in  the  fhops,  making  effential  oil  of  cloves  both  an  article  of  the 
materia  medica  and  an  officinal  preparation  :  perhaps  the  common  oil, 
as  being  moft  pungent,  is  beft  adapted  for  fome  external  purpofes, 
as  the  genuine  doubtlefs  is  for  thofe  of  an  internal  aromatic . 


2  ;  CAR  TO 

(a)  Hoffmann,  Obfewaticnes  phyJico-chymic<e,  lib.  l.  obf.  3. 

(£)  Neumann, , Dc  caryopb,  aromat.  Cbem*  works,  p.  413.  Cartheufer,  m.  m.\ i.  383, 
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CAR  TOP  H  V  L  LA  T  A. 

CAR  TO  PHVL  LA  T A  Pharm.  Edinb.  Caryophyllata  vulgaris 

C.B.  Avens,  or  Herb-benit  :  a  roughifh  plant,  with  dark- 
coloured  winged  leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  agrimony ;  and  penta- 
petalous  yellow  flowers,  {landing  in  ten-leaved  cups  on  the  tops  of 
the  branches,  followed,  each,  by  a  round  duller  of  hairy  feeds  with 
hooked  tails :  the  roots  are  {lender,  full  of  fibres,  of  a  dark  brownifh 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  in  woods-  and  hedges,  and  is  found  in  flower  greateft  part  of  the 
fummer. 

The  root  of  avens  has  heen  employed  as  a  gentle  Hyp  tic,  corro¬ 
borant,  and  ftomachic ;  and  for  thefe  intentions  continues,  not 
undefervedly,  of  fome  efteem  in  foreign  countries,  though  very  little 
regarded  among  us.  It  has  a  mildly  aufiere  fomewhat  aromatic  tafte ; 
and  a  very  pleafant  finell,  fomewhat  of  the  clove  kind,  efpecially  in 
the  fipring,  and  when  produced  in  dry  warm  foils  :  fuch  as  is  the 
growth  of  clofe,  Ihady,  moift  places,  has  little  and  often  nothing  of 
this  flavour. 

This  root  gives  out  its  aftringent  matter  equally  to  watery  and 
fpirituous  menfirua,  its  aromatic  part  molt  perfectly  to  the  latter : 
the  aqueous  infufion  is  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour,  the  {pirituous  of 
a  deep  yellow.  In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  whitifti  concrete  oily  matter,  of  a  very  grateful  fragrance : 
the  remaining  decodtion,  infpiftated  to  the  confiflence  of  an  extract, 
is  moderately  aftringent.  On  committing  to  diftillation  the  fpirituous 
tincture,  little  or  nothing  comes  over  with  the  fpirit ;  the  aromatic 
part  of  the  root,  as  well  as  the  auftere,  remaining  concentrated  in 
the  extract.  The  finell,  which  in  the  tincture  is  concealed  or  fup- 
prefled  by  the  menftruum,  difcovers  itfelf  again  when  the  ipirit  is 
drawn  off. 

CAR  T  OP  HYLL  US  RUBER . 

CARTOPHT LLA  RUBRA  Pharm.  Lond.  Caryophyllus 
hortenfis  Jive  Tunica  Pharm.  Edinb.  Caryophyllus  alt  ills  major  C.  B. 
Clove-jul  y-flower, or  gilliflower  :  a  plant  with  many  fmooth 
round  jointed  ftalks,  and  grafs-like  bluilh-green  leaves  Handing  in 
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pairs  at  the  joints :  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  petals,  narrow  at 
the  bafes,  broad  and  jagged  at  top,  fet  in  an  oblong  cylindrical  cup, 
which  is  covered  at  bottom  with  four  fhort  fcales  forming  as  it  were  a 
fecondary  cup  :  after  the  flower  has  fallen,  the  cup  becomes  a  covering 
to  a  number  of  fmall,  flat,  wrinkled,  black  feeds.  It  is  perennial, 
and  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Italy. 

Many  fpecies  or  varieties  of  thefe  flowers  are  common  in  our  gar¬ 
dens.  Thofe  employed  for  medicinal  ufes,  to  which  the  name  of 
clove-july-flower  is  more  particularly  appropriated,  are  of  a  deep 
crimfon  colour,  and  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell  fomewhat  akin  to  that 
of  the  clove  fpice  :  their  tafie  is  bitterifh  and  fubaflringent.  In  dry¬ 
ing,  their  tafte  becomes  ftronger,  and  their  fmell  is  not  fo  foon  diffi- 
pated  as  that  of  many  other  fragrant  flowers. 

Clove-july-fiowers  have  been  recommended  as  cardiacs  and  alexi- 
pharmacs.  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that  he  has  often  cured  malignant 
fevers  by  the  ufe  of  a  decodion  of  them ;  which,  he  fays,  powerfully 
promotes  fweat  and  urine  without  greatly  irritating  nature,  and  at  the 
fame  time  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  abates  thirft. 

At  prefent,  thefe  flowers  are  valued  chiefly  for  their  fine  flavour ; 
which  is  readily  extracted  by  infufion  in  water,  and  diflipated  even  by 
light  codion.  Three  pounds  of  the  frefh  flowers  dipt  from  the  heels,  Syr.  caryoph. 
communicate,  by  infufion  in  a  clofe  veffel  for  a  night,  a  grateful  and  rubrorum 
moderately  ftrong  fmell,  and  a  deep  red  colour,  to  five  *  and  even  to  *  Pbar.  Land, 
nine  •f  pints  of  water  :  thefe  liquors,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fine  t  Phar.  Edh . 
fugar,  form  very  agreeable  fyrups.  On  diftilling  the  frefh  flowers 
with  water,  the  diftilled  liquor  proves  confiderably  impregnated  with 
their  fragrance,  but  no  effential  oil  feparates,  though  feveral  pounds 
of  the  flowers  be  fubmitted  to  the  operation.  The  remaining  de¬ 
codion  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  yields,  upon  being  infpiflated,  a 
dark  purplifh  red  extrad,  of  little  or  no  fmell,  and  of  a  bitterifh, 
auftere, .  fubfaline  tafte. 

Rectified  fpirit,  digefted  on  the  flowers,  receives  a  much  paler 
tindure  than  watery  liquors,  but  extrads  the  whole  of  their  adive 
matter.  In  diftillation  or  evaporation,  fpirit  elevates  much  lefs  than 
water ;  the  fpirituous  extrad  retaining  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  fine 
fmell  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  their  tafte  :  its  colour  is  purplifh,  like 
that  of  the  watery  extrad* 
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C  A  S  I A  C  A  RT  OP  HT  L  L  A  PA. 

CAS  IA  C  A  RT  0  P  HT L  LAP A  Pharm .  Partf.  Cortex  caryo- 
phylloidcs.  Clove  bark  :  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  clove  kind, 
f caryophyllus  aromaticus  fruttu  rotunda ,  c ary  op  by  lion  plinii  C.  B.) 
brought  from  the  bland  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  Weft 
Indies ;  rolled  up  in  quills ;  like  cinnamon,  but  fomewhat  thinner, 
rougher  on  the  outbids  and  of  a  darker  rufty  brown  colour. 

This  bark  is  a  warm  aromatic,  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  of  fmell 
and  tafte  with  the  clove  fpice,  but  weaker,  and  with  a  little  admixture 
as  it  were  of  the  cinnamon  flavour.  It  agrees  nearly  with  cloves  alfb 
in  regard  to  the  folubility  and  volatility  of  its  active  principles.  Tinc¬ 
tures  of  it  in  rectified  fpirit  fmell  and  tafte  ftrongly  of  the  bark  :  the 
watery  infufions  are  confiderahly  impregnated  with  its  fmell,  but  have 
very  little  of  its  tafte.  On  infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tinCture,  the 
fpirit  which  diftils  has  little  or  nothing  of  its  flavour  :  the  remaining 
'extract  frnells  lightly  of  the  bark,  and  proves  in  tafte  very  hot  and 
pungent,  though  much  lefis  fo  than  the  fpirituous  extract  of  cloves. 
In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  very  fmall  portion  of  effential 
oil,  nearly  flmilar  in  flavour  to  the  oil  of  cloves,  but  more  pungent  than 
the  genuine  oil  of  that  fpice  the  remaining  decoCtion  is  ungratefully 
auftere  and  bitterifh. 

A  bark  of  the  fame  kind  is  fometimes  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies 
under  the  name  of  culitlawan  or  culilawan ;  a  Malaccan  compound 
word,  of  which  the  Latin  cortex  caryophylloides  or  clove  bark  is  faid 
to  be  a  tranflation.  That  diftinguifhed  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
culilawan  is  thicker  than  the  other,  and  in  colour  approaches  fomewhat 
more  to  cinnamon,  but  fcarcely  differs  in  fmell  or  tafte. 

The  fame  with  this  appears  likewife  to  be  the  carabaccium  of 
Baglivi ;  which  he  defcribes  as  being  in  tafte  like  cloves,  but  very 
temperate  and  grateful,  and  ip  colour  having  a  great  refemblance  to 
cinnamon ;  and  which,  he  fays,  he  made  ufe  of,  with  great  benefit, 
in  decoCtion,  for  correcting  Acrimony  and  fcorbutic  diffolution  of  the 
lymph,  and  for  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  promoting  digeftion  (a). 

Rumphius  obferves,  that  the  outer  and  inner  barks,  and  the  barks 
of  different  parts  of  the  tree,  differ  fomCwhat  in  colour  and  in  tafte 
from  one  another ;  (whence,  probably,  fuch  differences  as  may  have 

been 


(a)  Baglivi,  Experiment  a  circa  falivam,  Opp.  p.  426. 
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been  obferved  in  thofe  brought  under  different  names  into  Europe) ; 
and  that  the  bark  of  the  root  approaches  both  in  appearance  and  in 
flavour  to  faffafras,  to  which  it  was,  in  Batavia,  frequently  fubftituted. 

i  %  * 

CAS  I  A  FISTU  LARIS. 

CASIA  FISTU LARIS  Pharm .  Lond.  Coffin  fijlularis  PL. 
Fdmb.  Casia  fistula:  a  hard  woody  cylindrical  pod,  of  a 
tree  refembling  the  walnut,  ( cajjia  fjliila  alexandrina  C .  B.J  which 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Egypt  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Eaff  Indies, 
and  has  been  thence  introduced  into  the  Weft.  The  pods  or  canes 
are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  length ;  exter¬ 
nally,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  fomewhat  wrinkled,  with  a  large  feam 
running  the  whole  length  upon  one  fide,  and  another  lefs  vifible  on 
the  oppofite  one  j  internally,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  divided  by 
thin  tranfverfe  woody  plates  into  a  number  of  little  cells,  containing 
each  a  flattifh  oval  feed  with  a  foft  black  pulp. 

The  pulp  of  cafia  has  a  fweetifh  tafte,  followed  by  more  or  lefs  of 
an  ungrateful  kind  of  acrimony.  The  cafia  of  the  Eaff  Indies  has  a 
more  agreeable  fweetnefs,  and  lefs  acrimony,  than  that  of  the  Weff  ; 
and  hence  the  former  is  univerfally  preferred  :  they  may  be  diffin- 
guifhed  from  one  another  by  the  eye  ;  the  oriental  canes  being  fmaller, 
fmoother,  and  thinner-rinded,  and  their  pulp  of  a  deeper  fhining 
black  colour,  than  the  occidental.  The  lighter  canes  of  either  fort, 
and  thofe  in  which  the  feeds  rattle  on  being  fhaken,  are  generally 
rejected :  in  thefe,  indeed,  the  pulp  has  become  dry,  but  it  does  not 
neceffarily  follow  that  it  is  damaged  :  it  lofes  nothing  in  drying  but 
its  aqueous  humidity,  and  by  this  lofs  it  fhould  feem  to  be  effectually 
fecured  from  growing  mouldy  or  four,  inconveniences  to  which  in  its 
moiff  ftate  it  is  very  fubjeCt. 

The  pulp  of  cafia,  whether  moiff  or  dry,  diffolves  both  in  water 
and  in  rectified  fpirit;  readily  in  the  former,  flowly  and  difficultly  in 
the  latter,  and  not  totally  in  either :  the  part  which  remains  undif- 
folved  appears  to  be  of  little  or  no  activity.  It  is  ufually  extracted  by 
boiling  the  bruifed  pods  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  ffrained  folu- 
tion  to  a  due  confiftence  :  the  exhaling  vapour  carries  off  nothing  con- 
fiderable  of  the  cafia.  As  it  is  very  apt  to  grow  four  in  keeping,  only 
fmall  quantities  fhould  be  prepared  at  a  time, 
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Cafia,  in  dofes  of  a  few  drams,  is  a  gentle  laxative ;  of  good  ufe 
in  coftive  habits,  in  inflammatory  cafes  where  purgatives  of  the  more 
acrid  or  irritating  kind  can  have  no  place,  and,  as  Geoffroy  obferves, 
in  the  painful  tendon  of  the  belly  which  fometimes  follows  the  im¬ 
prudent  ufe  of  antimonials.  It  is  rarely  given  in  fuch  dofes  as  to  have 
the  full  effedt  of  a  cathartic ;  the  quantity  neceffary  for  this  purpofe, 
an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces,  being  apt  to  naufeate  the  ftomach, 
and  produce  flatulencies  and  gripes,  efpecially  if  the  cafia  is  not  of  a 
very  good  kind  :  mild  aromatics,  and  dilution  with  warm  liquors,  are 
the  belf  corredtives. 

It  is  fometimes  acuated  with  the  ftronger  purgatives,  or  with  the 
antimonial  emetics ;  of  which  laft  it  is  faid  by  fome  to  diminifh  the 
adtivity  fo  far,  that  four  grains  and  a  half  of  the  tartarum  emeticum 
may  be  taken,  in  a  decodtion  of  cafia,  by  thofe  who  can  bear  but  one 
grain  and  a  half  of  the  antimonial  preparation  by  itfelf  (a).  It  is 
often  joined  alfo  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  milder  purgatives,  as  cryftals  of 
tartar,  tamarinds,  and  manna  ;  and  of  thefe,  particularly  of  the  latter, 
it  is  fuppofed  to  increafe  the  cathartic  virtue  :  a  mixture  of  four  drams 
of  cafia,  and  one  and  a  half  or  two  of  manna,  is  faid,  by  Vallifneri,  to 
purge  as  much  as  twelve  drams  of  cafia  or  thirty-two  of  manna  by 
themfelves. 

It  is  oblervable,  that  during  the  ufe  of  cafia,  the  urine  appears 
frequently  of  a  green  colour,  and  fometimes,  where  the  quantities 
taken  are  confiderable,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifh. 

* 

CASIA  LIGNEA . 

CAS  I  A  LIGNEA  Pharm.  Par  if.  Casia  lignea  :  the  bark 
of  a  tree  of  the  cinnamon  kind,  ( cinnamomum  feu  canella  malavarica  £•? 
javenenfs  C.  B.J :  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies ;  exadlly  refembling 
cinnamon  in  appearance,  but  diftinguidiable  by  its  breaking  fhort  or 
fmooth,  while  cinnamon  breaks  fibrous  or  fhivery  like  wood. 

This  bark  refembles  cinnamon  in  aromatic  flavour  as  well  as  in 
external  appearance ;  but  differs  in  being  weaker,  or  containing  lefs 
adtive  matter,  and  in  its  abounding  with  a  vifcous  mucilaginous  fub- 
flance.  Chewed,  it  diffolves  as  it  were  in  the  mouth  into  a  kind  of 
dime  :  powdered  and  boiled  in  water,  it  renders  a  confiderable  quantity 

of 


{a)  Malouin,  Chimie  n:e  die  inale,  part.  iii.  chap.  38.. 
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of  the  fluid  thick  and  glutinous,  fo  as  to  concrete  on  cooling  into  the 
conflftence  of  a  gelly. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  the  bark,  diflblves  and  extracts 
its  aromatic  matter ;  the  powder  retaining  its  mucilage,  fo  as  to  form 
a  gelly  with  water  as  at  firft.  The  aromatic  part  may  be  feparated 
alio  by  diftillation  with  water  j  in  which  procefs,  if  a  large  quantity 
of  cafla  is  uied,  a  fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil  may  be  collected.  The 
fpicy  principle  of  the  cafla,  thus  freed  from  the  mucilage,  in  the 
form  of  fpirituous  tindture,  or  fpirituous  extradl,  or  diftilled  water,  or 
eflential  oil,  appears  the  fame  with  that  of  cinnamon ;  provided,  in 
regard  to  the  diftilled  fluids,  that  they  have  not  received  an  empyreu- 
matic  taint  in  the  operation,  an  inconvenience  to  which  they  are  very 
fubjedt  on  account  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  fwelling  up  and  burn¬ 
ing  to  the  veflel. 

Cafla  lignea  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  cin¬ 
namon,  of  which  it  was  reckoned  equivalent  to  half  its  own  quantity. 
At  prefent,  it  is  not  unfrequently  mixed  with,  or  fubftituted  to,  that 
fpice  in  the  fhops,  but  is  fcarcely  ever  made  ufe  of  under  its  own 
name. 

CASTORETJM. 

CASTO  REUM  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Castor:  the  inguinal 
glands  of  the  cafior  or  beaver ;  a  four-footed  amphibious  animal,  fre¬ 
quent  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  North  America.  Thefe 
glands  are  of  different  fhapes  and  flzes,  covered  with  a  thick  fkin, 
including  an  undtuous  liquid  matter,  which  in  keeping  grows  dry  and 
hard :  on  cutting  the  dry  cods,  as  they  are  called,  they  are  found  full 
of  a  brittle  friable  fubftance,  of  a  brownifh  red  colour,  interfperfed 
with  fine  membranes  and  fibres  exquifitely  interwoven.  The  beft 
caftor  comes  from  Ruflia  in  large,  round,  hard  cods ;  an  inferior  fort, 
fmaller  and  moifter,  from  Dantzick  j  the  worft  of  all  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  in  longifh  thin  cods. 

Russia  caftor  has  a  ftrong  not  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  biting  bitterifh 
naufeous  tafte  :  the  other  forts  are  weaker  than  that  of  Ruflia,  yet 
more  ungrateful.  It  is  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  capital 
nervine,  antifpafmodic  and  antihyfteric  medicines  :  its  virtues  have 
undoubtedly  been  much  exaggerated ;  but  though  they  are  not  near  fo 
great  as  they  have  by  moft  writers  been  reprefented,  they  appear 
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never tli elefs  to  be  confiderable.  The  common  dofe  is  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  a  fcruple ;  though  it  has  been  fometimes  taken  by 
drams,  and  thefe  dofes  very  often  repeated  (a). 

Resided  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  water,  extradt,  by  the  affiftance  of 
heat,  nearly  all  the  active  matter  of  caftor  :  rectified  fpirit  diffolves  mod: 
readily  the  finer  and  lefs  ungrateful,  and  water  the  more  naufeous 
bitter  part :  proof  fpirit  adts  equally,  but  difficultly,  on  both.  Three 
Tina. caftoreJ ounces  of  powdered  Ruffia  caftor,  digefted  with  a  gentle  heat,  for 
Pham .  Edin.  three  days,  in  a  quart  of  rectified  fpirit,  communicated  a  deeper  red- 
difti  tindture,  and  a  ftronger  though  rather  lefs  ungrateful  tafte,  than 
Pharm.  Land,  four  ounces  did  to  the  fame  quantity  of  proof  fpirit  by  maceration  with¬ 
out  heat  for  ten  days.  On  digefting  in  the  two  fpirits  equal  quantities 
of  the  powder,  with  equal  degrees  of  heat,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
the  tindture  in  proof  fpirit  proved  fenftbly  moft  ungrateful,  and  that 
in  rectified  fpirit  poffeffed  moft  perfectly  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the 
caftor :  an  infufion  in  boiling  water  was  bitterer  and  more  naufeous 
than  either.  The  caftor  remaining  after  the  adtion  of  water,  retained 
a  little  of  its  flavour,  but  nothing  of  its  naufeous  bitternefs  :  that 
left  by  redtifted  fpirit  retained  a  little  of  the  latter,  but  nothing 
of  the  former. 

In  diftiliation,  it  gives  over  to  water  the  whole  of  its  fmell  and 
Aq.  caflorei  flavour  :  a  quart  of  water,  diftilled  from  an  ounce  of  Ruffia  caftor, 
Pharm.  Lond.  receives  a  conftderably  ftrong  impregnation,  but  gradually  lofes 
greateft  part  of  it  in  being  kept.  It  is  faid,  that  on  fubmitting  to 
this  operation  large  quantities  of  the  caftor,  a  fmall  portion  of 
effential  oil  is  obtained,  which  fmells  exceeding  ftrongly,  and  diffufes 
its  ungrateful  fcent  to  a  great  diftance  {b)..  This  odorous  and  moft: 
adtive  principle  of  the  caftor  is  carried  off  by  water  in  a  very  gentle 
heat;  infufions  or  light  decodtions,  which  are  very  naufeous,  yield¬ 
ing,  however  fiowly  infpiffated,  a  brittle  extradt,  which  has  nothing 
of  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  drug,  and  proves  in  tafte  but  weakly 
though  ungratefully  bitteriffi.  Redtified  fpirit  on  the  other  hand, 
diftilled  from  the  tindture  made  in  that  menftruum,  brings  over 
fcarcely  any  fenfible  impregnation ;  nearly  all  that  it  had  extradted 
from  the  caftor,  remaining  entire  in  the  infpiffated  mafs,  which  proves 
of  an  unctuous  confiftence ;  not  eafily  reducible  to  drynefs. 


[a)  J'  Marius,  Cajlorologia  audla ■  ah  J.  Franco ,  p.  74. 
(h)  Cartheufer,  Fundamenta  m.  m.  fett.  xii.  cap.  48. 
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Caftor  is  commonly  joined  in  prefcription  with  the  deobftruent 
fetid  gums,  volatile  alkaline  falts,  the  volatile  oily  fpirits,  and  other 
materials  of  fimilar  intention.  The  volatile  oily  fpirits  are  well 
adapted  alfo  as  menftrua  for  diftolving  the  active  matter  both  of  the 
caftor  and  of  the  fetid  gums ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  prove  in 
many  cafes  excellent  additions  to  their  virtue,  as  particularly  in  fome 
hyfteric  diforders,  and  the  feveral  fymptoms  which  accompany  them  : 
in  this  view,  an  ounce  of  Ruffia  caftor,  and  half  as  much  afafetida, 
are  digefted  about  ftx  days,  in  a  clofe  veftel,  with  a  pint  of  the  volatile 
fpirit. 

CAS  U  MU  NA  R\ 

CASUMUNAR  P/j.  Lond.  Caffumuniar  five  Cafmunar  Ph.  Ed. 

Bingalle ;  Rifagon.  Casmunar  :  the  root  of  an  Eaft  India 

plant,  of  which  we  have  no  certain  account ;  brought  over  in  irregu¬ 
lar  flices  of  various  forms,  fome  cut  tranfverfely  and  others  longitu¬ 
dinally  :  the  cortical  part  is  marked  with  circles,  and  of  a  dufky 
browniih  colour  :  the  internal  part  is  paler,  and  unequally  yellow. 

This  root  was  introduced  fome  time  ago  by  Marloe,  as  a  medicine 
of  uncommon  efficacy  in  hyfteric,  epileptic,  paralytic,  and  other 
nervous  diforders.  At  prefent  it  is  fometimes  employed  as  a  ftomachic, 
but  its  ufe  is  not  yet  become  fo  general  as  it  feems  to  deferve.  It  is 
an  elegant  mild  aromatic,  moderately  warm,  lightly  bitterifh,  in 
fmell  iomewhat  refembling  ginger.  Its  virtues  are  extracted  in  per¬ 
fection  by  rectified  fpirit,  and,  on  drawing  off  the  menftruum  from 
the  filtered  tinCture,  remain  concentrated  in  the  infpiftated  mafs 
which  fmells  very  agreeably,  and  imprefies  on  the  organs  of  tafte.  a 
grateful  bitterfthnefs,  and  a  durable  glowing  warmth,  not  a  fiery 
or  pungent  heat.  Both  the  tinCture  and  extraCt  are  of  a  deep  faffron 
colour. 

C  E  D  R  U  S, 

C  E  D  RINUM  L IG  NUM  Pharm.  Par  if.  Cedrus  conifer  a 

foliis  laricis  C.  B.  Cedar  of  Lib  anus  :  a  large  evergreen  coni¬ 
ferous  tree,  with  very  narrow  ft  iff  ftiarp^  pointed  leaves  Landing  feveral 
together  in  tufts.  It  is  a  native  of  the  bleak  fnowy  mountains  of  Syria, 
and  is  not  as  yet  become  common  in  this  kingdom, 
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The  cedar  is  one  of  the  odorous  refiniferous  trees;  in  its  general 
medicinal  qualities  fimilar  to  the  fir,  but  in  fome  refpedls  different. 
The  refinous  juice,  ex  trailed  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk,  has 
a  ffronger  and  more  agreeable  kind  of  fmell,  and  is  much  more  dif- 
pofed  to  concrete  into  a  folid  brittle  mafs,  without  lofing  much  of 
its  valuable  parts  in  the  exficcation.  The  wood,  which  is  of  a  fine 
reddilh  colour  and  very  light,  is  likewife  more  fragrant  than  the  fir, 
and  its  odorous  matter  lets  volatile  :  a  tindlure  of  it  in  rectified  fpirit, 
which  is  reddilh  like  the  wood  itfelf,  being  committed  to  dillillation, 
the  fpirit  brings  over  nothing  of  its  virtue ;  all  the  adlive  matter  of  the 
cedar  remaining  behind,  concentrated  into  an  elegant  balfamic  extradl. 
Even  boiling  water  does  not  eafily  carry  off  its  flavour  :  the  watery 
extradl  fmells  confiderably  of  the  wood,  and  is  in  tafte  bitterifh  and- 
faline.  Marggraf  relates,  that  on  keeping  the  extradl  for  fome  time, 
fmall  cryffals  Ihot  upon  the  furface,  which  were  found  on  trial  to  be 
common  fait :  and  that  on  diftilling  the  wood  with  water,  it  yielded 
about  one  fixty-fourth  its  own  weight  of  a  thick,  yellowifh,  effential 
oil,  which  grew  thicker  in  a  moderate  degree  of  cold,  and  quite  con- 
fiftent  in  a  ftrong  one  (a).  In  the  faline  nature  of  the  watery  extradl, 
this  wood  differs  from  all  the  refinous  ones  that  have  been  examined ; 
and  in  the  thicknefs,  and  congelability  of  its  effential  oil,  from  all 
but  the  lignum  aloes  and  yellow  faunders. 

CENTAURIUM. 

CENTAURIUM  MINUS  Pharm.  Lond.  6?  Edmb.  &  C.  B. 
Lesser  centaury:  a  fmall  plant,  with  three-ribbed,  fomewhat 
oval  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  on  the  ffalks ;  which  divide,  towards  the  top, 
into  feveral  branches,  bearing  umbel-like  clufters  of  bright  red, 
funnel-fhaped  flowers,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments,  followed  by 
little  oblong  capfules  full  of  very  fmall  feeds.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild 
in  dry  paflure  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  centaury  are  flrong  bitters,  of  fcarcely  any 
fmell  or  particular  flavour.  The  feeds  alfo  are  very  bitter  ;  the  petala 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  roots,  almoft  infipid.  The  flowery  tops  are 
generally  made  choice  of,  and  are  of  confi durable  eftimation  in  the 
prefent  pradlice  as  corroborant  ftomachic  bitters. 


(a)  Memoires  de  /’ dead,  des  fcienc,  de  Berlin,  tom.  ix. 
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The  active  parts  of  this  plant  are  diflfolved  readily  both  by  water 
and  rectified  fpirit,  the  herb,  after  infuhon  in  fufficient  quantities  of 
either  menftruum,  remaining  inlipid :  infulions  of  the  leaves  in 
water  are  of  a  paler  or  deeper  brownifli  colour,  according  as  they 
are  lefs  or  more  faturated ;  to  rectified  fpirit,  the  frefh  leaves  give  a 
green,  the  dry  a  dark  brownifh  red  tincture.  All  thefe  liquors  are 
fufficiently  elegant  bitters. 

Water  takes  up,  along  with  the  bitter,  a  large  quantity  of  an  inlipid 
mucilaginous  fubftance,  whereas  rectified  fpirit  feems  to  diflblve  little 
more  than  the  pure  bitter  part.  Hence,  on  infpiflating  the  two  folu- 
tions  to  the  fame  continences,  the  watery  extradt  proves  much 
lefs  bitter  than  the  fpirituous,  and  its  quantity  above  fou,r  times 
greater :  according  to  Cartheufer’s  experiments,  an  ounce  of  the  herb 
yields  with  water  above  half  an  ounce  of  extract,  but  with  fpirit 
icarcely  two  fcruples. 


CENfAURIUM  MA  JUS. 

C  E  NPAURIUM  MAJUS ,  Jive  Rhaponticum  vulgar e  officina- 
rum ,  Pbarm.  Par  if.  Centaur  ium  majus  folio  in  plures  lacinias  divifo 

C.  B.  Great  centaury:  a  large  plant,  with  the  leaves  com- 
pofed  of  oblong  ferrated  fegments  fet  in  pairs  on  a  middle  rib,  which 
is  edged,  in  the  intermediate  fpaces,  with  a  ferrated  margin  :  the 
ftalk  divides,  towards  the  upper  part,  into  feveral  branches,  bear¬ 
ing,  on  th/e  tops,  round  foft  fcaly  heads,  from  which  come  forth 
blueifh  flofculi,  followed  by  down  incloting  the  feeds.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us 
in  gardens. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  of  a  dark  blackifh  colour  on  the  outtide, 
is  internally  reddifh,  and  yields,  when  frefh,  a  juice  of  a  deep  red. 
It  has  a  flight  fmell,  not  difagreeable ;  and  in  chewing  difcovers  a 
vifcous  fweetifhnefs  and  roughnefs,  with  fome  degree  of  acrimony. 
It  is  reckoned  aperient  and  corroborant,  and  fuppofed  to  be  particularly 
ufeful  in  alvine  fluxes ;  in  which  intention  it  has  by  fome  been  greatly 
recommended,  though  apparently  much  inferiour  to  the  root  whofe 
place  it  was  employed  to  fupply,  to  wit,  the  true  rhapontic.  Among 
us  it  has  long  been  difcarded  from  practice,  and  is  now  dropt  by  the 
colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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C  E  PA. 

CEP  A  Pb.  Lond.-  &  Edinb .  Cep  a  vulgaris  C.  B.  Onion  : 

a  plant  with  a  Tingle  bulbous  root  compofed  of  a  number  of  coats ; 
producing  long  fldular  leaves,  and  a  tall  naked  bellied  dalk,  bearing 
a  large  duller  of  hexapetalous  white  flowers,  each  of  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  roundilh  capfule,  containing  a  number  of  black  angular 
feeds.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  culinary  ufes. 

Onions  are  very  acrid,  dimulating,  and  of  little  nourifhment. 
Taken  freely  in  hot  bilious  difpofitions,  they  produce  flatulencies, 
third;,  headachs,  and  febrile  fymptoms.  In  cold  fluggilh  phlegmatic 
temperaments,  they  are  of  fervice ;  warming  the  habit,  attenuating 
vifcid  humours,  and  promoting  the  natural  excretions,  particularly 
expedtoration  and  urine.  They  are  likewife  powerfully  antifeptic, 
and  by  virtue  of  this  quality  are  recommended  by  fome  as  a  falubrious 
addition  to  the  food  in  fcorbutic  cafes.  Externally,  they  are  employed 
in  cataplafms  for  fuppurating  hard  tumours  :  fome  recommend  them 
alfo  to  be  rubbed  on  bald  places  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair. 
Frederic  Hoffmann  reports,  that  fuppreflions  of  urine,  in  children, 
are  lpeedily  relieved,  by  the  application  of  roaded  onions  to  the  region 
of  the  pubes. 

The  root,  which  is  the  mod  acrid  part  of  the  plant,  lofes  greatly 
in  drying,  both  of  its  fmell  and  tade,  together  with  near  feven 
eighths  of  its  weight.  It  gives  out  its  virtue,  by  infuflon,  both  to 
water  and  to  rectified  fpirit,  but  not  readily,  nor  completely,  to 
either.  In  didillation,  the  whole  of  its  acrimony  and  peculiar  flavour 
arife  with  water,  and  a  very  confiderable  part  with  fpirit :  the  diddled 
water  fmells  exceeding  drongly  and  offenflvely  of  the  onion,  but  no 
eflfential  oil  could  be  obtained  on  fubmitting  to  the  operation  feveral 
pounds  of  the  root.  The  watery  decodtion,  infpiflated  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  an  extradt,  is  very  mucilaginous,  but  of  fcarcely  any  par¬ 
ticular  tade ;  and  the  tade  of  the  fpirituous  extradt  is  very  weak. 
The  adtive  matter  of  onions  appears  therefore  to  be  of  a  much  more 
volatile  kind  than  that  of  garlic,  with  which,  in  other  refpedts,  it 
-  nearly  agrees. 
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C  E  PA. 

BEES  WAX:  a  folid  concrete,  collected  from  vegetables  by 
the  bee ;  and  extracted  from  the  combs,  after  the  honey  is  got  out, 
by  heating  and  preding  them  :  lighter  than  water,  heavier  than  proof 
fpirit ;  foluble  in  rectified  fpirit,  very  fparingly,  and  not  without  the 
adidance  of  heat,  into  a  gelatinous  liquid ;  not  didfoiuble  at  all  in 
watery  liquors ;  melting,  by  a  heat  a  little  greater  than  that  which 
the  hand  can  fupport,  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  in  this  date 
eafily  mifcible  with  oils  and  liquid  fats  ;  readily  inflammable,  and 
burning  totally  away ;  almod  totally  arifing  in  didillation,  partly  in 
form  of  a  thick  empyreumatic  oil,  and  partly  in  that  of  a  con¬ 
fident  butyraceous  matter,  which  by  repeated  diflillation  becomes 
fluid  and  thin. 

i.  Cera  flava  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Yellow  wax  ;  in  the 
date  wherein  it  is  obtained  from  the  combs.  When  new,  it  is  of  a 
lively  yellow,  fomewhat  tough,  yet  eafy  to  break  :  by  age,  it  lofes  its 
fine  colour,  and  becomes  harder  and  more  brittle. 


2.  Cera  alba  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edmb.  White  wax  :  the 
yellow  wax  artificially  bleached,  by  reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  ex- 
pofing  thefe  for  a  length  of  time  to  the  fun  and  open  air,  and  fprinkling 
them  occafionally  with  water  :  when  diffidently  whitened,  the  wax 
is  melted  and  cad  into  cakes. 


Yellow  wax,  when  in  perfection,  has  an  agreeable  dwell,  fome¬ 
what  refembfing  that  of  honey  :  by  long  keeping,  and  in  the  procefs 
by  which  it  is  whitened,  its  dwell  is  in  good  meafure  diffipated. 
Diddled  with  water,  by  a  boiling  heat,  it  impregnates  the  liquor 
dightly  with  its  fcent,  but  gives  no  appearance  of  any  effential  oil ; 
nor  is  the  whole  of  its  odorous  matter  to  be  eafily  feparated  by  this 
procefs.  Chewed,  it  proves  tenacious,  does  not  mingle  wdth  the 
faliva,  or  difcover  any  particular  tade.  The  gelatinous  folution,  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  it  in  fpirit  of  wine,  by  mixture  with  a  thick  muci¬ 
lage  of  gum-arabic,  becomes  foluble  in  water,  fo  as  to  form  therewith 
an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor  :  the  wax  itfelf  is  made  in  like  manner 
foluble,  without  the  intervention  of  fpirit,  by  thoroughly  mixing 
it  with  the  gum  in  fine  powder :  when  thus  diffolved,  it  proves  dill 
infipid,  and  perfeClly  void  of  acrimony. 
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The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of  wax  is  in  plafters,  unguents,  and  other 
like  external  applications  ;  partly  for  giving  the  requifite  confidence 
to  other  ingredients ;  and  partly  on  account  of  its  own  emollient 
quality.  The  yellow  fort,  diffolved  into  an  emulfion,  or  mixed  with 
fperma  ceti,  oil  of  almonds,  conferve  of  rofes,  &c.  into  the  form  of 
Pul  vis  tefta-  an  eleCtary ;  or  divided,  by  ftirring  into  it,  when  melted  over  a  gentle 
fire,  as  much,  as  it  will  take  up,  of  powdery  matters,  as  the  com- 

. .  pound  crabs-claw  powder  3  is  given  alfo  internally,  and  often  with 

great  fuccefs,  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries,  for  obtunding  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  humours,  fupplying  the  natural  mucus  of  the  inteflines, 
and  healing  their  excoriations  or  erofions. 


The  empyreumatic  oil,  into  which  wax  is  refolvcd  by  diflillation 
with  a  ftrong  heat,  is  greatly  recommended  by  Boerhaave  and  others, 
for  healing  chaps  and  roughnefs  of  the  fkin,  for  difcuffing  chilblains, 
and,  with  the  affi fiance  of  proper  fomentations  and  exercife,  againft 
fliffnefs  of  the  joints  and  contractions  of  the  tendons.  It  is,  doubtlefs, 
highly  emollient,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  quality  by 
which  it  can  aCt  in  external  applications  :  it  has  nothing  of  the  acri¬ 
mony  or  pungency,  which  prevail  in  all  the  other  known  diftilled 
vegetable  oils ;  though  in  fmell  it  is  not  a  little  difagreeable  and  em¬ 
pyreumatic,  a  circumftance  which  occafions  it  to  be  at  prefent  more 
rarely  ufed  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  As  the  wax  fwells  up  greatly 
Oleum  cerae  in  the  diffillation,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  it,  by  melting:  it  with 
arm.  m.  fwice  its  weight  of  fand,  or  putting  the  fand  above  it  in  the  retort, 
that  it  may  mingle  with  the  wax  when  brought  into  fufion.  The  oil, 
which  is  preceded  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  acid  liquor,  congeals  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  from  whence  it  may  be  melted  down  by  applying 
a  live  coal,  and  made  fluid  by  redifLilling  it  two  or  three  times  with¬ 
out  addition. 


C  E  T  E  R  A  C  H. 

ASPLENTUM  Jive  Ceterach  Pb.  Parif,  Ceterach  ojpcinarum 
C.  B.  Scolopendria  vera  Tragi.  Spleenwort  or  Milt  waste: 
a  fmall  bufhy  plant,  growing  in  filfures  of  rocks  and  old  walls ; 
confiding  of  capillary  blackifh  roots,  and  long  narrow  leaves,  cut 
down  to  the  rib,  on  each  fide,  alternately,  into  a  number  of  oblong 
obtuie  narrow  feCtions  with  broad  bafes.  It  has  no  flalk  or  flower : 
the  feeds  are  a  yellow  powder  produced  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves. 
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The  leaves  of  ceterach  have  an  herbaceous,  mucilaginous,  roughith 
taite,  and  no  considerable  fmell :  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol, 
they  Strike  a  blackith  colour.  They  Stand  recommended  as  a  peCtoral, 
Similar  to  maidenhair,  to  which  they  have  been  frequently  joined  in 
infufions  and  apozems ;  and  likewife  as  an  aperient  in  obstructions 
of  the  vifcera.  Mr.  Morand  relates,  that  there  has  lately  been  dif- 
covered  in  them  an  excellent  diuretic  virtue  ;  that  they  were  ufed 
with  great  fuccefs  by  count  D’Auteuil,  a  Spanifh  naval  commander, 
againft  the  gravel,  with  which  he  was  violently  tormented  ;  that  they 
have  fince  come  greatly  into  ufe  at  Paris,  Verdun,  and  Grenoble  ; 
that  from  the  obfervations  made  there,  they  appear  to  gently  carry  off 
fand,  cleanfe  the  kidneys,  and  allay  pains  in  the  urinary  paffages ; 
and  that  the  way  of  ufing  them  is,  to  drink  infufions  of  them  in  the 
morning  as  tea,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  other  medicines  as  par¬ 
ticular  cafes  may  require. 

C  E  V A  D  I  L  LA. 

C  E  PAD  TL  LA  htfpanorum  Pb.  Parif.  fi.  e.  hordeolum) .  Se- 
badilla.  Sabadilla.  Hordeum  caujlicum  C.  B.  Indian  cau- 
•  stic  barley  :  the  feed  veffel  of  a  Mexican  plant,  refembling  in  its 
form  and  Structure  a  barley  ear,  but  with  fmaller  feeds,  not  above  the 
Size  of  linfeed. 

These  feeds  appear,  from  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  fome 
authors,  to  be  the  Strongest  of  the  vegetable  cauftics.  Monardes  re¬ 
ports,  that  in  putrid  verminous  ulcers,  and  gangrenes,  they  have  the 
fame  effeCts  as  corrolive  Sublimate,  or  the  aCtual  cautery ;  and  that 
the  way  of  uSing  them  is,  to  Sprinkle  a  little  of  the  powdered  feed 
upon  the  part,  or,  for  the  greater  Safety,  to  dilute  it  with  watery  liquors, 
and  apply  lint  dipt  in  the  mixture  (0).  In  Linnaeus’s  amanitates 
academicce  they  are  Said  to  be  the  moil  effectual  of  all  medicines  for 
destroying  cutaneous  infeCts  in  children.  In  France,  they  are  ranked 
among  the  officinals  :  in  this  country  they  are  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 

{a)  P.ay,  Hi/lcria  plant  arum,  tom,  ii.  /.  1246. 

^  *  *  ,  ■ 
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C  H  A  REFOLIUM. 

C  HAL  REF  0  LI  UM  Ph.  Edinb.  Cheer  ophy  llum  fat  hum  C.  B, 

Gingidium.  Chervil  :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  winged  leaves, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  parlley,  producing  fmooth  longifh  feeds  fhaped^ 
like  a  bird’s  beak.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  fown  annually  with  us  in  gardens.  ^  * 

Chervil  is  a  falubrious  culinary  herb;  fufhciently  grateful  both.  « 
to  the  palate  and  ftomach ;  flightly  aromatic ;  gently  aperient  and 
diuretic.  The  exp  refled  juice  is  recommended  by  Riverius  and  others 
in  dropfies ;  and  Geoffroy  relates,  that  he  has  found  it,  from  experi¬ 
ence,  of  remarkable  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  that  it  acts  mildly  and 
without  irritation,  and  abates  inflammatory  fymptoms.  He  directs 
three  or  four  ounces  of  the  depurated  juice,  with  feven  or  eight 
grains  of  nitre,  and  half  an  ounce  of  a  fyrup  of  the  five  opening 
roots,  to  be  taken  daily  every  four  hours ;  though  he  intimates  alfo 
that  the  chervil  juice  has  fucceeded  without  anyaffiftance.  He  obferves 
that  it  is  to  be  ufed  with  caution  where  the  patient  is  troubled  with  a 
cough  or  a  fpitting  of  blood,  as  being  liable  to  aggravate  thefe  com¬ 
plaints,  in  confequence  of  a  nitrous  fait  by  virtue  of  which  he  fuppofes. 
this  juice  to  adt. 

The  depurated  juice,  infpiffated  to  the  confifcence  of  an  extradl,  is 
manifeftly  faline  to  the  tafie,  but  not  entirely  of  the  nitrous  kind: 
it  is  more  pungent  than  nitre,  and  did  not  vifibly  deflagrate  in  the 
fire.  Of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  chervil,  little  or  nothing  accom¬ 
panies  the  juice ;  though  water,  as  well  as  fpirit,  extracts  greateft 
part  of  it  by  infufion.  The  aromatic  matter  of  this  herb  is  of  a  very 
volatile  kind,  being  foon  diffipated  in  drying  or  boiling  :  in  difiil- 
lation  with  water,  there  feparates  from  the  aqueous  fluid  a  fmall 
portion  of  effential  oil,  refembling  in  tafte,  as  Hoffmann  obferves, 
the  effential  oil  of  fennel-feeds. 

C  HA  MJE  D  R  T  S. 

C HAMA  j D  R  TS  Ph.  Pond.  Chamcedrys  five  Prifago  Ph.  Edinb-, 

Chamcedrys  minor  repens  C.  B.  Chamcedrys  vuhgo  vera  exiflimata  J.  B. 
Germander:  a  low  creeping  fhrubby  plant;  with  fquare  ftalks ; 
lfnall  Riff  oval  leaves,  notched  from  about  the  middle  to  the  extremity, 
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like  tliofe  of  the  oak  tree,  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints ;  and  purplifh  labi- 
ated  flowers,  fet  thick  together,  wanting  the  upper  lip.  /  It  grows 
wild  in  fome  of  the  woods  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  : 
with  us  it  is  railed  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  germander  have  a  moderately  bitter  taAe, 
accompanied  with  a  weak  aromatic  flavour,  which  is  diminifhed  a 
little  in  drying,  but  not  totally  diffipated  in  keeping  for  feveral 
months.  They  Hand  recommended  as  mild  aperients  and  corrobo^ 
rants,  in  uterine  and  other  obArubtions,  intermitting  fevers,  and  in 
the  rheumatifm  and  gout.  They  make  a  principal  ingredient  in  the 
alterative  antiarthritic  compofitions  prefcribed  by  the  ancients ;  whofe 
ufe  has  lately  been  revived,  with  little  variation ;  and  which  are 
faid,  when  long  perfiAed  in,  by  Arengthening  the  habit,  rendering 
the  blood  more  fluid,  and  promoting  perfpiration,  to  prevent  re¬ 
turns  of  the  gouty  paroxyfms.  In  fome  arthritic  cafes,  thefe  and 
other  warm  bitter  medicines  have  been  of  confiderable  fervice : 
in  others,  they  have  been  continued  for  years  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  benefit :  in  others,  particularly  in  hot  difpofitions,  in  perfons 
of  an  advanced  age,  and  who  had  long  fuffered  the  difeafe,  the 
abatement  they  procured  of  the  gouty  paroxyfms  has  been  followed 
by  fymptoms  more  alarming. 

The  tops  of  the  plant,  gathered  when  the  feeds  are  formed,  are 
generally  preferred  to  the  leaves.  Their  dofe,  in  fubAance,  dried  and 
powdered,  is  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  or  more.  They  give  out 
their  virtues  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menArua ;  and  tinge  the 
former  of  a  yellowifh  colour  inclining  more  or  lefs  to  brown,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  faturation  ;  the  latter  of  a  deep  green.  Water 
feems  to  diflolve  the  bitter  matter  more  perfectly  than  pure  fpirit ; 
the  watery  extract  being  Aronger  in  taAe  than  the  fpirituous,  though 
the  quantity  of  both  extracts,  according  to  Cartheufer’s  experiments, 
is  very  nearly  alike. 


C  HA  MM  ME  L  U  M.  ■ 

CAMOMILE:  a  plant  with  finely  divided  leaves;  and  mode¬ 
rately  large  flowers,  Aanding  folitary  on  the  tops  of  the  Aalks,  upon 
long  naked  pedicles :  the  flower  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  white 
petala,  fet  round  a  yellow  convex  difk. 
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i.  Chamjemelum  Pb.  Pond.  Chamcemelum  nobile  Pb.  Edinb. 
Chamamelutn  nobile  feu  leucantbemum  odoratius  C.  B.  Cbamomilla. 
Trailing  perennial  camomile,  called  Roman.  It  is  found  wild  in 
moid  padure  grounds  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  but  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  drong,  not  ungrateful 
fmell;  and  a  very  bitter  naufeous  tade.  The  flowers  are  fomewhat 
bitterer,  and  conflderably  more  aromatic  than  the  leaves ;  and  the 
yellow  difk  of  the  flower  is,  in  both  refpeCts,  far  dronger  than  the 
white  petala.  The  fmell,  as  well  as  the  tade,  is  rather  improved  than 
weakened  by  careful  drying,  and  does  not  foon  differ  any  confiderable 
diminution  in  keeping. 

This  plant,  belides  its  general  virtues  as  a  bitter,  has  been  fuppofed 
to  have  fome  degree  of  a  carminative,  anodyne,  and  antifpafmodic 
power,  depending  on  its  odorous  matter.  It  is  recommended  in  colics 
of  different  kinds,  particularly  fuch  as  arife  from  flatulencies  or  cold ; 
in  hyderical  and  hypochondriacal  diforders,  and  nephritic  pains  j  in 
the  pains  of  childbed  women,  and  deficiences  of  the  uterine  purga¬ 
tions  j  and  intermitting  fevers,  where  a  vifcidity  of  the  humours,  or 
obdru&ions  of  the  vifcera,  render  the  Peruvian  bark  ineffectual  or  pre¬ 
judicial.  In  this  lad  intention,  the  camomile  is  generally  aflided  by 
fixt  alkaline  falts,  fal  ammoniac,  or  other  aperients,  and  often,  alfo, 
by  corroborating  materials  :  Baglivi’s  preparation  of  camomile,  which 
he  looks  upon  as  the  mod  certain  fpecific  in  obdinate  intermittents  (a), 
was  probably  rather  a  compofition  of  this  kind,  than  any  particular 
preparation  of  the  camomile  alone.  The  dofe  of  the  dry  fl  owners, 
in  fubdance,  is  from  ten  or  twelve  grains  to  half  a  dram  or  more ;  in 
deception  or  infufion,  two  drams. 

Camomile  flowers  give  out  their  virtues  both  to  water  and  reClified 
fpirit ;  infuflons  made  in  the  former  are  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour, 
in  the  latter  of  a  bright  gold  yellow  :  when  the  flowers  have  been 
dried  fo  as  to  be  pulverable,  the  infuflons  prove  more  gratefuf  than 
when  they  are  frefh  or  but  moderately  dryed.  Diddled  with  water, 
they  impregnate  the  aqueous  fluid  pretty  drongly  with  their  flavour : 
if  the  quantity  of  camomile,  fubmitted  to  the  operation,  is  large,  a 
01.  effent.  little  effential  oil  feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  in 
pbarm.  Lend,  colour  yellow  with  a  cad  of  greeniih  or  brown,  of  a  pungent  tade, 

and 
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and  a  flrong  fmell  exaCtly  refembling  that  of  the  camomile.  Decoctions 
of  the  flowers,  infpiflated,  though  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  to  the 
confdtence  of  honey,  lofe  almofl:  all  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
plant,  retaining  its  bitternefs  entire  :  the  extract  difcovered  to  the 
talle  a  flight  faline  kind  of  auflerity  joined  to  the  bitter  ;  and  on 
keeping  for  fome  months,  threw  off  to  the  furface  a  number  of  minute 
faline  cryftals. 

Rectified  fpirit,  drawn  off  from  the  fpirituous  tinCture,  brings  over 
likewife  a  part  of  the  flavour  of  the  camomile,  but  leaves  a  confider- 
able  part  behind  in  the  extraCt.  The  fmell  is  in  great  meafure  covered 
or  luppreffed  by  the  fpirit,  in  all  the  fpirituous  preparations;  but  the 
tafte,  both  in  the  fpirituous  tinCture  and  extraCt,  is  confiderably  ftronger 
than  in  the  watery. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  frequently  employed  externally,  in  difcu- 
tient  and  antifeptic  fomentations,  and  in  emollient  and  carminative 
glyfcers.  They  appear,  from  Dr.  Pringle’s  experiments,  to  ftand 
very  high  in  the  fcale  of  antifeptics ;  the  foluble  part  of  the  flowers 
refilling  the  putrefaction  of  animal  flefh,  with  a  power  at  leaft  one 
hundred  and  twenty  times  greater  than  fea  fait.  Some  endeavour  to 
impregnate  oil  olive  with  the  aCtive  matter  of  the  camomile,  for  ex¬ 
ternal  ufes,  by  gently  boiling  the  frefh  herb  and  flowrers  bruifed,in  thrice 
their  quantity  of  the  oil,  till  they  become  crifp ;  and  then  draining 
and  preffing  out  the  fluid.  A  preparation  of  this  kind  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  better  purpofe,  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that,  whereby  ex- 
prefled  oils  are  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  the  more  odoriferous 
flowers  (fee  Ben)  ;  or  by  infufing  the  flowers  in  the  oil  without 
heat ;  for  the  flxong  heat,  neceflary  for  making  the  fluid  boil,  imprefies 
a  difagreeable  taint,  and  diiiipates  greatefl:  part  of  the  volatile  matter 
of  the  camomile. 

2.  Cham^emelum  flore  pleno:  Cbamamelum  nobile  jlore  mul- 
tiplici  C.  B.  Double  camomile  :  a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  pro¬ 
duced  by  culture;  differing  in  the  flowers  being  double,  or  having 
feveral  rows  of  the  white  petala,  and  the  difk  proportionably  fmaller. 

The  Angle  and  double  flowered  camomiles  have  been  often  ufed 
indifcriminately,  and  are  allowed  to  be  fo  ufed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
The  leaves  of  the  two  plants  are  indeed  alike,  in  quality  as  well  as 
in  their  external  form  :  but  with  regard  to  the  flowers,  as  their  aCtive 
matter  is  almofl:  wholly  confined  to  the  yellow  difk,  and  as  the  Angle 
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have  large  difks,  but  the  double  very  fmall  ones,  and  when  very 
,  double,  fcarcely  any  at  all ;  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  cannot  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  former  unlefs  taken  in  much  greater  quantity;  and  that 
therefore  the  fmgle  or  large-difked  dowers  alone  ought  to  be  employed 
for  medicinal  ufes. 

3.  Cham^melum  vulgare,  Anthemls.  Chamamelum /vulgare 
leucanthemum  diofcoridis  C.  B.  Common  camomile ;  upright,  an¬ 
nual,  growing  wild  in  corn  fields. 

This  fpecies  alfo  is  allowed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris  to  be  ufed  indif¬ 
ferently  with  the  Roman  camomile.  Both  its  leaves  and  dowers  are 
much  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  Roman,  and  their  fmell  of  a  lefs  agree¬ 
able  kind  :  fometimes  they  have  fcarce  any  fmell  at  all.  They  yield 
in  didiillation  confiderably  lefs  oil  :  from  eight  pounds  of  the  dowers 
of  the  Roman  were  obtained  about  five  drams,  or  a  very  little  more  ; 
from  the  fame  quantity  of  thofe  of  the  common,  fcarcely  three  drams. 
The  oils  of  the  two  plants  are  in  fmell  and  tade  nearly  alike,  but 
in  colour  remarkably  different,  that  of  the  common  being  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  deep  blue :  if  the  oil  is  carefully  kept,  it  retains  its  fine  colour 
for  many  years ;  but  if  the  air  is  admitted  to  it,  the  blue  de¬ 
generates  in  a  fhort  time  to  a  yellow,  like  that  which  the  oil  of  the 
other  fort  has  on  its  fird  didillation. 

4.  Co  tula  foetid  a  Pbarm.  Edinb .  Chamczmelum  fcetidum 

C.  B Mayweed  or  dunking  camomile :  annual,  more  upright 
than  the  other  camomiles,  with  finer  leaves,  the  dowers  thicker  toge¬ 
ther  and  their  difks  more  convex  and  protuberant.  It  grows  in  wade 
grounds,  and  among  corn. 

This  fpecies  differs  greatly  in  quality  from  the  three  preceding. 
Its  fmell  is  difagreeable  :  the  dowers  have  little  or  no  tade  ;  the  leaves 
a  drong  one,  of  the  acrid  bitterifh  kind.  It  has  never  been  much  in 
ufe,  nor  are  ijts  medicinal  effects  well  known.  Decodtions  of  it  are 
faid  to  have  been  fometimes  employed  as  a  bath  or  fomentation,  againd 
hyderic  fuffociations,  and  haemorrhoidal  pains  and  dwellings.  Mr.  Ray 
fays,  that  a  d&codtion  of  the  herb  has  by  dome  been  given  internally, 
with  fuccels,  in  fcrophulous  cafes. 
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CHAMJEPirrS . 

CHAMJEPXX’VS  Pharm.  Lond.  Chamcepitys  five  Iva  art hri~- 

iica  Pharm.  Edinb.  Chamcepitys  lutea  vulgaris  Jive  folio,  trifido  C.  B. 
Abiga  &  ajuga  quibufdam.  Groundpine:  a  low,  hairy,  creeping, 
plant,  with  fquare  ftalks ;  whitifh  clammy  leaves,  cut  deeply  into 
three  long  narrow  fegments  like  thofe  of  the  pine  tree,  fet  in  pairs  at 
the  joints ;  and  yellow  labiated  flowers,  without  pedicles,  and  want-* 
ing  the  upper  lip.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  fandy  and  chalky 
grounds  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  groundpine  are  moderately  bitter,  and  of  a  reflnous, 
not  difagreeable  fmell ;  approaching  in  this  refpedt,  as  in  their  external 
form,  to  thofe  of  the  pine  tree.  They  are  recommended  as  aperients,, 
and  corroborants  of  the  nervous  fyftem ;  and  faid  to  be  particularly^ 
ferviceable  in  female  obflxudtions,  paralytic  diforders,  and  when  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  length  of  time,  either  by  themfelves  or  with  the  afliflance 
of  germander,  in  rheumatic,  ifchiadic,  and  gouty  pains. 

The  leaves  in  fubftance,  dried  and  powdered,  are  directed  to  be 
given  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram.  Their  virtues  are  extracted  both 
by  water  and  fpirit,  mod  perfectly  by  the  latter  :  the  aqueous  tindlures 
are  yellowilh,  the  fpirituous  green.  In  diftillation,  they  weakly  im^ 
pregnate  water  with  their  reflnous  fcent:  on  diftilling  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  herb,  a  little  eflential  oil  may  be  collected,  in  quality 
fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of  turpentine.  The  watery  extract  has, 
joined  to  its  bitternefs,  a  wea.k  faline  aufterity ;  the  fpirituous,  a  flight 
lweetifhnefs  and  warmth. 

C  H  E  I  R  L 

C  HE  IR  /,  five  Leucoium  luteum  Pharm.  Edinb.  Leucoium  luteum 
vulgare  C.  B.  Viola  lutea  Gerard.  Wall  flower  :  a  plant 
with  woody  brittle  dalks  and  branches ;  fmooth,  dark  green,  oblong* 
narrow,  fharp -pointed  leaves;  and  numerous,  tetrapetalous,  yellow 
flowers,  opening  fucceflively,  on  the  tops,  followed  by  long  (lender 
pods  containing  reddifh  flat  feeds.  It  grows  wild  upon  old  walls  and 
among  rubbifh,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

The  flowers  of  cheiri  have  a  moderately  flrong  pleafant  fmell,  and 
a  naufeous,  bitterilh,  fomewhat  pungent  tafle ;  which  feem  to  afford 
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fame  foundation  for  the  nervine  and  deobftruent  virtues  commonly 
afcribed  to  them.  They  give  out  their  aCtive  matter,  together  with 
a  deep  yellow  tin&ure,  both  to  water  and  fpirit;  and  impregnate 
Water,  in  diftillation,  with  their  odoriferous  principle  feparated  from 
the  other  parts ;  but  no  oil  is  obtained,  at  lead;  when  only  moderate 
quantities,  as  a  pound  or  two  of  the  flowers,  are  fubmitted  to  the 
operation  at  once.  The  decoCtion,  after  the  diflipation  of  the  aro¬ 
matic  matter,  difcovers,  befldes  the  flrong  tafle  manifefl:  in  the 
flowers  themfelves,  a  fenfibly  faline  one. 

C  HE  L ID  O  NIUM  MAJUS . 

CHE  LIDO  NIU  M  MAJ  US  Pharm.  Edinb.  Chelidonium 
majus  vulgar  e  C.  B.  Celandine:  a  plant  with  longifh  leaves, 
divided  to  the  rib  into  roundifh  indented  portions,  of  which  thofe  at 
the  extremities  are  much  larger  than  the  others,  of  a  bright  green 
colour  on  the  upper  fide,  blueifh  green  underneath,  full  of  a  gold 
coloured  juice,  as  are  likewife  the  ftalks  :  from  the  bofoms  of  the 
leaves  ifiue  long  pedicles,  bearing  duffers  of  tetrapetalous  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  followed  by  brownifh  pods  containing  flattifh 
fhining  black  feeds  :  the  root  is  pretty  thick  at  top,  with  a  number 
of  fibres  at  bottom,  externally  brownifh,  internally  of  a  deep  yel- 
lowifh  red  or  fafFron  colour.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges 
and  lhady  waffe  places,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  leaves  and  roots  of  celandine  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifh,  very  acrid,  and  very  durable  tafle,  which  is  confider* 
ably  flronger  in  the  roots  than  in  the  leaves.  Both  water  and  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  extradl  nearly  the  whole  of  their  pungent  matter  :  the 
leaves,  notwithffanding  the  yellow  juice  which  iflues  fo  plentifully 
from  a  flight  wound,  and  in  which  their  aCtivity  appears  to  refide, 
give  to  rectified  fpirit  a  green  tinCture  :  the  roots,  which  yield  a 
copious  fafFron  red  juice,  tinge  the  fame  menftruum  of  a  brownifh 
yellow.  The  pungency  of  this  plant  is  not  of  the  volatile  kind,  little 
or  nothing  of  it  rifing  in  diflillation,  with  water,  any  more  than  with 
fpirit  :  it  is  neverthelefs  greatly  abated  by  drying  the  plant  itfelf,  or 
by  infpifiating,  with  a  gentle  heat,  the  fpirituous  or  watery  infufions. 
The  fmell  of  the  herb  is  wholly  diffipated  in  drying. 
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This  acrid  plant  ftands  recommended  as  a  powerful  aperient  and 
attenuant,  in  obflinate  jaundices  when  not  accompanied  with 
inflammatory  fymptoms,  in  cachexies,  chlorofes,  dropfies,  and  other 
difeafes.  Half  a  dram  or  a  dram  of  the  dry  root  in  powder ;  or  an 
infufion,  in  wine  or  water,  ‘of  a  dram  or  a  dram  and  a  half  of  the 
frelh  root ;  or  three  or  four  drops  of  its  faffron- coloured  juice,  in 
any  convenient  vehicle ;  are  directed  for  a  dofe.  Great  caution  is 
requifite  in  the  internal  ufe  of  a  medicine  fo  acrimonious  and  irritating; 
more  particularly  in  acute  diftempers,  in  which  infufions  of  it,  made 
in  vinegar,  have  by  fome  been  recommended  as  a  fudorific.  Among 
us,  it  is  employed  chiefly  by  the  common  people  for  fome  external 
purpofes ;  as  the  deftroying  of  warts,  cleanfmg  foul  fores,  removing 
fome  cutaneous  defedations,  and  clouds  and  beginning  fuffufions  of 
the  eyes  :  for  this  lafl  intention,  the  juice  is  diluted  largely  with 
milk,  being  of  itfelf  much  too  fharp  to  be  applied  with  fafety  to  fo 
tender  an  organ. 

CHELIDONIUM  MINUS. 

CHELIDONIUM  MIN  US  Pharm.  Edinb .  Chelidonia  ro - 

'  •  -Nv  6  Y 

tundifolia  minor  C.  B.  Pilewort:  a  fmall  plant,  with  roundifh, 
fmooth,  fhining  green  leaves,  fet  on  long  pedicles ;  and  flender 
procumbent  ftalks ;  bearing  bright  gold-coloured  folitary  flowers, 
of  eight  or  nine  petala,  which  hand  in  three-leaved  cups,  and  are 
followed  by  clutters  of  naked  feeds :  the  root  confitts  of  flender 
fibres,  with  a  number  of  tubercles  or  little  knobs  among  them. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges  and  moift  meadows,  and 
flowers  in  April. 

The  leaves  of  .pilewort  are  ranked  among  the  antifcorbutics,  but 
do  not  promife  to  be  of  much  virtue :  they  have  no  fmell,  and  only 
an  herbaceous  tafle,  which,  on  chewing  confiderable  quantities  of  them 
for  fome  time,  is  followed  by  a  very  flight  pungency.  The  roots  are 
celebrated  as  a  fpecific  againft  the  piles  :  they  have  been  fometimes 
given  inwardly,  but  chiefly  appl’^d  externally,  in  the  form  of  a 
cataplafrn,  lotion,  or  unguent.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  cured  an 
atrabiliary  perfon  who  was  troubled  with  the  piles,  by  ufing 
daily  a  decodion  of  two  ounces  of  this  root,  after  fundry  other 
medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Perhaps  the  pilewort  root  ads, 
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in  thefe  cafes,  little  otherwife  than  as  a  Ample  emollient:  it  has 
a  foft  fweetifh  tafte,  and  yields  with  water  a  large  proportion  of  a 
mucilaginous  extradh 

CHI  NA. 

CHINA  RADIX  Pharm.  Edin.  China  root  :  an  oblong 
thick  jointed  root,  full  of  irregular  knobs,  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  a  pale  reddilh  within.  Two  forts  are  common 
in  the  Ihops,  an  oriental  and  occidental  :  the  firlt,  which  is  accounted 
the  belt,  is  confiderably  paler  coloured  and  harder  than  the  other. 
Of  either  kind,  fuch  fhould  be  chofen,  as  is  frefh  and  heavy,  and 
which,  when  cut,  exhibits  a  clofe,  fmooth,  glolfy  furface. 

The  plant  is  a  climber,  with  tendrils  like  thofe  of  the  vine,  pro¬ 
ducing  clufters  of  fmall  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  pretty  large 
berries.  The  oriental  fpecies  ( a )  has  roundilh  prickly  ftalks  and  red 
berries,  and  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan :  the  occidental  ( b )  has 
rounder  fmooth  flalks  and  black  berries,  grows  wild  in  Jamaica  and 
Virginia,  and  bears  the  colds  of  our  own  climate. 

These  roots  have  fcarce  any  fmell  or  particular  tafte  :  when  frefh, 
they  are  faid  to  be  fomewhat  acrid,  but  as  brought  to  us  they  difcover, 
even  when  long  chewed,  no  other  than  a  flight  undtuofity  in  the 
mouth.  Boiled  in  water,  they  impart  a  reddilh  colour,  and  a  kind 
of  vapid  foftnefs  :  the  decodtion,  infpiflated,  yields  an  undtuous, 
farinaceous,  almoft  infipid  mafs,  amounting  to  upwards  of  half  the 
weight  of  the  root.  They  give  a  gold  yellow  tindture  to  redtified 
fpirit,  but  make  no  fenlible  alteration  in  its  tafte  :  on  drawing  off  the 
fpirit  from  the  filtered  liquor,  there  remains  an  orange  coloured  ex- 
tradt,  nearly  as  infipid  as  that  obtained  by  water,  but  fcarcely  in  half 
its  quantity. 

China  root  is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote  perfpiration  and  urine, 
and  by  its  foft  undtuous  quality,  to  obtund  acrimonious  humours.  It 
was  Arid  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  year  1535,  with  the  cha- 
radter  of  a  fpecific  againffc  venereal  diforders :  the  patient  was  kept 
warm,  a  weak  decodtion  of  china  root  ufed  for  common  drink,  and 
a  Itronger  decodtion  taken  twice  a  day  in  bed  to  promote  a  fweat. 

Such 

(a)  Smilax  caule  aculeato  teretiufculo,  foliis  inermibus  ovato  cordatis,  Linn.  fpec.  plant.  1029.. 

(■ b )  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis  inermibus :  caulinis  cordatis,  racemis'  ovato-oblongis, 
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Such  a  regimen  is  doubtlefs  a  good  auxiliary  to  mercurial  alteratives : 
but  whatever  may  be  its  effects  in  the  warmer  climates,  it  is  found 
in  this  to  be,  of  itfelf,  greatly  infufficient.  At  prefent,  the  china* 
root  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of,  having  for  fome  time  given  place  to 
farfaparilla,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  more  effectual.  Profper  Alpinus 
informs  us,  that  this  root  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Egyptian 
women  for  procuing  fatnefs  and  plumpnefs. 

CICHOREUM . 

CIC HO  RE  U  M  Pharm.  Edinb.  Cichoreum  Jilveftre  Jive  offici- 
narnm  C.  B.  Wild  cichory  :  a  plant  with  oblong,  dark  green, 
fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  deeply  jagged,  like  thofe  of  dandelion,  but 
larger ;  in  the  bofoms  of  which,  towards  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
the  flowers  come  forth  in  fpikes,  confuting,  each,  of  a  number  of 
blue  flat  flofculi,  fet  in  a  fcaly  cup,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  cover¬ 
ing  to  feveral  fhort  angular  feeds  :  the  root  is  long  and  flender,  of  a 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide  and  white  within.  It  is  biennial,  grows 
in  hedges  and  by  road  fides,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Wild  cichory  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  of  a  penetrating  bit- 
terifh  tafle,  and  of  no  remarkable  fmell  or  particular  flavour  :  the 
roots  are  bitterer  than  the  leaves'  or  flalks,  and  thefe  much  more  fo 
than  the  flowers.  By  culture  in  gardens  it  lofes  its  green  colour, 
and  in  great  meafure  its  bitternefs,  and  in  this  flate  is  a  common 
fallad  herb.  The  darker  coloured,  and  the  more  deeply  jagged  the 
leaves  are,  the  bitterer  is  the  tafle  of  all  the  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  wild  cichory  are  very  ufeful  aperients,, 
adling  mildly  and  without  irritation,  tending  rather  to  abate  than  to 
increafe  heat,  and  which  may  therefore  be  given  with  fafety  in  hectic 
and  inflammatory  cafes.  Taken  freely,  they  keep  the  belly  open,  or 
procure  a  gentle  diarrhoea ;  and  when  thus  continued  for  fome  time, 
they  have  often  proved  falutary  in  beginning  obflru&ions  of  the 
vifcera,  in  jaundices,  cachexies,  hypochondriacal  and  other  chronical 
diforders.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  he  has  known  inveterate  and  flub- 
born  intermittents  cured  by  the  daily  ufe  of  wild  cichory  leaves,  after 
many  febrifuges  had  been  tried  in  vain. 

The  virtues  of  the  cichory  refide  in  the  milky  juice;  and  may  be 
extracted  by  expreffion,  or  by  infuling  or  boiling  the  herb  or  root  in 
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water  or  in  fpirit.  The  plant  feems  to  lofe  nothing  of  its  tafle  in 
drying;  or  the  juice  or  infufions  in  being  gently  infpilfated  to  the 
confidence  of  an  extradl ;  though  the  plant  in  its  recent  date,  or  the 
liquors  uninfpiffated,  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  moft  efficacy.  The  watery 
extract  is  fomewhat  larger  in  quantity  than  the  fpirituous,  and  this  lad 
-is  proportionably  dronged  in  t affix 

c  i  c  u  r  a. 

C I  CUT* A  Pharrn.  Edinb .  Cicuia  major  C.  B.  Hemlock: 

a  tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  leaves,  of  a  blackiffi  green 

colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  a  whitiffi  green  underneath,  divided  in¬ 
to  a  number  of  fmall  oblong  fomewhat  oval  fegments,  which  Hand 
in  pairs  on  middle  ribs  :  thefe  fegments  are  again  deeply  cut,  but  not 
quite  divided,  on  both  lides ;  and  many  of  thefe  ultimate  fedtioni 
have  one  or  two  fighter  indentations.  The  dalk  is  round,  fmooth# 
hollow,  irregularly 'variegated  with  fpots  and  dreaks  of  a  red  or 
blackiffi  purple  colour.  The  flowers  are  white;  the  feeds  greeniffi, 
flat  on  one  fide,  very  convex  and  marked  with  five  furrows  on  the 

other.  The  root  is  oblong,  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  parfnep, 

yellowiffi  without,  white  and  fungous  within.  The  plant  is  annual 
or  biennial ;  common  about  the  fides  of  fields,  under  hedges,  and 
in  moid  ffiady  grounds  ;  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  of  hemlock  have  a  rank  fmell :  the  organs  of  tade,  they 
affedt  but  little.  On  expreffion,  they  give  out  their  fmell  to  the  juice; 
which,  on  being  diredtly  infpiffated  with  a  gentle  heat,  to  the  confidence 
of  an  extradl,  retains  great  part  of  the  fcent,  and  difcovers  an  unpleafant 
lubacrid  tafle  feemingly  of  the  fubfaline  kind.  If  the  juice  be  buffered 
to  fettle  till  it  becomes  clear,  it  lofes  nearly  all  the  fpecific  flavour  of 
the  hemlock,  the  odorous  principle  feeming  to  feparate  and  fubfide 
along  with  the  herbaceous  feculencies  :  the  proper  menflruum  of  this 
matter  is  redtified  fpirit  of  wine ;  which  completely  extradls  the  fmell, 
both  of  the  leaves  in  fubflance  and  of  the  infpiffated  juice,  and  re¬ 
ceives,  from  both,  a  green  tindlure.  The  faturated  tindlure,  mixed 
with  water,  grows  turbid,  and  depofites  a  green  refin. 

This  herb  is  recommended  externally,  in  cataplafms,  fomentations, 
and  plafters,  as  a  powerful  refolvent  and  difcutient.  Taken  inter¬ 
nally,  in  no  great  quantity,  it  has'  occafioned  diforders  of  the  fenfes, 
4  %  deep. 
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Sleep,  convulfions,  and  in  fome  instances  death ;  and  hence  it  is 
ranked  among  the  poifonous  plants  :  Boerhaave  tells  us,  that  by  the 
effluvia  of  the  herb  bruifed  and  ftrongly  fmelt  to,  he  became  verti¬ 
ginous  (a).  It  is  laid,  that  to  certain  brute  animals,  it  is  innocent  (^)  ; 
and  that  its  ill  qualities  are  corrected  by  vinegar  or  other  vegetable 
acids  (c).  Of  its  effects  in  fmall  dofes,  infufficient  to  do  harm,  in 
which  it  has  been  by  fome  recommended,  nothing  material  was 
known,  till  the  happy  experiments  of  Dr.  Stcerck,  lately  pub¬ 
lished  (, d ),  gave  room  to  hope,  not  only  that  the  virtues  afcribed  to  it 
in  external  applications  are  better  founded  than  practitioners  in  general 
feem  now  to  fuppofe,  but  like  wife  that  it  is  a  plant  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  as  an  internal  medicine. 

Dr.  Stoerck  relates,  that  bags  of  the  dry  leaves,  quilted  together, 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  water,  (or  in  milk,  where  they  could  not 
otherwife  be  borne,  on  account  of  their  fmell  and  the  itching  they 
produced)  then  fqueezed  from  the  Superfluous  liquid,  and  applied 
warm,  checked  the  progrefs  of  very  bad  gangrenes,  and  procured  a 
Separation  of  the  corrupted  parts :  that  the  fame  application,  in  a 
perfon  of  flxty  who  had  been  gouty  for  many  years,  immediately 
abated  the  pains,  foftened  and  difcufled  the  tophaceous  concretions, 
and  occafloned  the  next  fit  to  be  milder  and  of  Shorter  continuance  : 
that  its  effects  were  likewife  conflderable  in  cedematous  tumours. 

Scirrhous  ffrumae,  indurations  of  the  glands  of  the  bread,  and  in  very 
bad  cancers:  that  nevertheless  fome  received  from  it  no  benefit, 
though  no  one  harm  :  that  in  inflammations  or  hot  Serous  tumours, 
it  was  lefs  proper  than  in  the  above  cafes,  or  had  place  only  after  evacu¬ 
ations:  and  that  plafters,  containing  the  juice  of  the  hemlock,  often 
refolve  and  difcufs  what  refifts  all  other  applications.  It  is  in  the  Emplaftrum 
form  of  plafter  that  this  herb,  among  us,  has  been  chiefly  made  ule  decicutacurn 
of:  the  recent  juice  is  mixed  with  a  lolution  or  twice  its  quantity  pharm,  Edm. 
of  gum  ammoniacum  made  in  vinegar  of  Squills,  and  the  mixture 
boiled  down  to  a  due  confiftence. 

For 

[a)  Hijloria  plantar.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  94.  Haller,  Stirpes  helvetica,  p.  434* 

{ b )  Quippe  videre  licet,  pinguefcere  faepe  cicuta 

Barbigeras  pecudes,  homini  quae  eft  acre  venenum.  Lucretius. 

(<r)  Cicuta,  prasfens  ill  ad  venenum,  ft  coquitur  in  aceto,  fine  noxa  comedi  poteft,  quod  pro- 
bavi  aliquoties,  experimenti  ergo,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  ubi  in  foffis  extra  urbem  fiequens 
crefcit,  LindeJlolpey  de  <uenenisy  edit.  Stentzel.  p.  43 1 .  —  Cicutas  caules,  aceto  macerati,  impui.e 
comeduntur,  &  ipfe  edi.  Id.  p.  781. 

(d)  Libellus  quo  dtnionJlroAur  acuiam,  & c,  Vindobona ,  1760. 
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For  internal  purpofes,  he  directs  the  juice,  while  frefh,  without 
buffering  it  to  fettle,  to  be  infpiffated  in  an  earthen  veffel  over  a  very 
•gentle  hre,  and  kept  continually  ftirring  to  prevent  its  burning,  till  it 
acquires  the  confidence  of  a  thick  extradt ;  which  is  to  be  mixed  with 
fo  much  of  the  powdered  leaves,  as  will  reduce  it  into  a  mafs  ft  for 
being  formed  into  pills.  This  preparation,  he  fays,  was  given  to  a  little 
dog,  in  the  quantity  of  a  fcruple;  taken  by  himfelf,  in  dofes  of  one 
and  two  grains,  every  morning  and  evening,  for  feveral  days ; 
continued  by  perfons  in  health,  for  a  year  or  two ;  increafed,  in  feme 
cafes,  to  a  dram  and  a  half  in  a  day  ;  without  producing  any  ill  confe- 
quence,  or  affedting  any  of  the  addons,  fecretions,  or  excretions  of 
the  body.  It  neverthelefs  had  very  powerful  and  falutary  effebts  in 
fome  reputed  incurable  difeafes ;  abting,  though  llowly  and  infenfibly, 
as  a  high  refolvent  :  he  relates  hiftories  of  inveterate  fcirrhufes,  can¬ 
cers,  and  the  word;  kinds  of  ulcers  and  fiffulae,  being  completely  cured 
by  it ;  and  fays  it  refolves  alfo  recent  catarabts,  or  at  leaf!  reftrains 
their  progrefs.  He  begins  always  with  fmall  dofes ;  giving  one  pill, 
of  two  grains,  firR  tv/ice  a  day,  then  thrice  a  day,  and  gradually  in- 
crealing  the  number  to  fix  or  more  for  a  dofe.  The  good  effedts  of 
the  medicine  were  fometimes  vilible  in  a  few  days;  though  the  cure 
generally  required  feveral  months. 

The  trials  of  this  medicine,  made  among  us,  have  not,  as  yet,  fo 
far  as  I  can  learn,  been  accompanied  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  I  have 
been  informed  of  fome  cafes,  in  which  it  was  apparently  of  great 
benefit ;  of  fome,  in  which  it  did  no  fervice ;  and,  of  fome,  in  which 
it  affedied  the  lpeech  and  hearing.  It  has  been  fufpedted  that  the 
general  inefficacy  of  the  medicine  in  this  country  was  owing  either^to 
our  hemlock  being  different  in  quality  from  the  German,  or  to  the  ex¬ 
tradt  being  lefs  fkilfully  prepared ;  but  fome  of  the  extradt  has  been 
procured  from  Dr.  Stcerck  himfelf,  and  found  to  fucceed  no  better  than 
our  own  :  though  the  medicine  has  feldom  been  accompanied  with  very 
happy  effedts,  it  had  adtivity  enough  to  be  produdtive  of  alarming 
fymptoms.  (See  the  Appendix .) 

The  root  of  hemlock  is  generally  fkppofed  to  be,  both  in  external 
applications  and  when  taken  internally,  of  more  adtivity  than  the 
leaves.  Stcerck  relates,  that  on  being  cut,  it  yields  a  bitter  acrid 
milk,  of  which  a  drop  or  two,  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
oecafioned  a  rigidity,  pain,  and  fwelling  of  the  part,  fo  as  to  prevent 
fpeech ;  and  that  he  was  freed  from  this  complaint,  by  walking  and 

rubbing 
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rubbing  the  tongue  with  citron  juice.  In  drying,  it  feems  to  lofe  of 
its  virulence :  he  fays  he  has  taken  a  grain  or  two  of  the  powder 
without  injury :  there  are  inftances  of  twenty  and  thirty  grains  being 
given,  with  advantage,  in  fcirrhufes  of  the  liver,  &c.  (a),  in  quar¬ 
tan  agues  on  the  approach  of  a  fit,  and  even  in  acute  fevers  ( b ).  Nor 
does  the  frefh  root  appear  to  be  at  all  times  of  equal  virulence  :  I 
have  feen  it  chewed  freely,  without  any  other  effedt  being  perceived, 
than  an  impreflion  of  fweetiflinefs  refembling  that  of  parlley  roots  or 
carrots  :  there  are  inftances  of  fome  drams,  and  even  ounces,  having 
been  taken,  without  producing  any  ill  confequence  if).  So  variable 
does  this  plant  appear  to  be  in  its  qualities ;  if  really  the  fubjedt  of 
the  feveral  hiftories  was  precilely  the  fame  fpecies  of  plant. 

The  feeds  have  been  recommended  by  fome  as  demulcent,  paregoric, 
and  antaphrodifiac.  Of  their  real  qualities,  little  more  is  known  with 
certainty,  than  that  they  are  innocent  to  fome  kinds  of  birds :  Mr.  Ray 
fays,  he  found  the  crop  of  a  thrufh  full  of  hemlock  feeds,  even  at  the 
feafon  when  com  was  plentiful. 
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TWO  forts  of  argillaceous  earth  are  diredted  under  this  name  in 
catalogues  of  the  materia  medica  :  Cimolia  alba  feu  Ar gill  a  alba 
Pharm.  Edinb.  the  pure  white  ftrong  clay,  called,  from  the  ufe  to 
which  it  is  principally  applied.  Tobacco-pipe  clay  :  and  Cimolia 
purpurascens  Pharm.  Edinb.  .  a  compadt  bolar  earth,  commonly  of 
a  greyifh  brown  colour,  called,  from  its  ufe.  Fullers  earth. 

These  earths  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  medical  qualities  with 
the  boles  formerly  treated  of ;  but  are  rarely  or  never  employed,  at 
leaft  under  their  own  names,  for  any  medicinal  purpofes.  If  the  virtue 
of  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances  depends,  as  it  moft  probably  does,  on 
their  foft  vifcous  quality,  (for  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  other, 
by  which  they  can  adt  in  the  bodies  of  animals)  the  white  cimolia  is 
obvioufly  the  moft:  effedtual  of  them  all. 

(a)  Renealm,  Obfervat.  iii.  £sf  iv.  Etmuller,  Schrctder  dilucidat.  par.  i./edl.  ii.  p.  n  i. 

(b)  Bowie,  apud  Raium,  hijt.  plant,  i.  451. 

(c)  Petiver,  Philofopb.  tranfatt.  Abr.  Lowthorp.  ii.  641.  Henley,  ibid.  Jungius,  Epb.  nat . 
curio/,  dec.  i.  ann.  iv.  olf.  106.  Trew,  Commerc.  lit.  Norimberg.  ann.  1740.  bebd.  47. 

F  f 
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C  INARA;  Scolymus  :  Ctnara  hortenjis  folits  non  acute  at  is 

C.  B.  Artichoke  :  a  rough  plant,,  with  large  greyifh  leaves*  divided 
almoft  to  the  rib  into  irregularly  indented  fegments  among  thefe 
arifes  a  thick  dalk,  bearing  a  large  fcaly  head,  which,  opening  at  top, 
fends  out  a  number  of  purplifh  blue  flofculi,  followed  by  whitifh  feeds 
winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  culinary  gardens.. 

The  bottoms  of  the  heads,  and  the  flefhy  part  of  the.  fcales,  are 
fuppofed  to  be  of  eafy  digedion ;  but  grofs,  flatulent,  and  of  little 
nourifhment.  The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  give  out  their  bitternefs, 
along  with  their  juice,,  on  being  bruifed  and  preffed.  The  exprefled 
juice  is  given  in  dropfies,  and  in  fome  inftances  has  proved  fuccefsful 
after  the  medicines  more  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  that  diforder.  had. 
failed:  for  this  purpofe,  the  juice,  not  depurated,  or  freed  only  from 
its  groder  feculency  by  paffmg  it  through  a  coarfe  drainer,,  is  mixed 
with  equal  its  quantity  of  white  wine,  and  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
more  of  the  mixture  taken  every  morning  and  evening,.  Its  operation 
is  chiefly  by  urine.. 

C  I  N  NA  B  A  R  I  S. 

C  INNA  BARIS  NATIVA  Pharm.Edmb .  Minium  Gr<z- 

comm.  Native  cinnabar:  a  ponderous,  red*  fulphureous  ore 
of  mercury  ;  found  in  Spain,  Hungary,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fined  is  imported  from  the  Ead  Indies :  partly  in  pretty 
large  irregular  maffes ;  partly  in  fmaller  roundidi  ones,  fmooth  with¬ 
out,  and  driated  within ;  both  externally  and  internally  of  an  elegant 
deep  red  colour,  which  is  greatly  improved  by  grinding  the  mafs  into 
fine  powder. 

Cinnabar  confids  of  quickfilver  and  common  brimdone ;  in  the 
proportion  of  not  lefs  than  four  (a),  commonly  fix  or  feven  (b)  parts 
of  the  mercury,  to  one  of  the  fulphur  :  the  finer  its  colour,  the  more 
mercury  and  the  lefs  fulphur  it  is  found  to  hold.  The  native  cinnabar, 
generally  contains  alfo  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  from  which  it 

may 

(a)  Lemery,  Cours  de  chimie,  part.  i.  chap.  viii.  operat.  2. 

{b)  Cramer,  EUm.  artis  doamajiucf,  tom.  i.  edit.  ii.  p.  287.  Malouin,  Chimie  medicinale , 
part.  iv.  chap.  38. 
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may  be  purified  by  fublimation.  If  this  earth  fhould  be  of  the  cal¬ 
careous  kind,  or  if  calcareous  earths,  iron  filings,  or  other  fubflances 
that  abforb  fulphur  more  ftrongly  than  mercury  does,  be  added ; 
more  or  lefs  of  the  fulphur,  proportionably  to  the  quantity  of  fuch 
abforbent  addition,  will  be  detained  at  the  bottom  of  the  fubliming 
veffel :  on  this  principle,  the  coarler  cinnabars  may  be  freed  from  their 
redundant  fulphur  as  well  as  from  their  earthy  matter,  and  thus  ren¬ 
dered  of  a  high  colour  :  or  the  whole  of  the  fulphur  may  be  detained, 
by  an  increaie  of  the  abforbent  material,  and  the  pure  mercury 
diflilled  off  in  its  running  form  :  one  part  of  lime  or  iron  filings  is 
generally  fufficient  for  extricating  all  the  mercury  from  four  parts  of 
cinnabar.  The  humid  menftrua,  that  diffolve  either  one  or  the  other 
of  the  ingredients  of  cinnabar  by  themfelves,  have  little  effeCt  upon 
the  compound ;  the  mercury  being  protected  by  the  fulphur  from 
the  action  of  acids,  and  the  fulphur  by  the  mercury  from  that  of 
alkaline  liquors  :  alkalies  indeed,  even  in  the  dry  way  of  fublimation, 
do  not  fo  perfectly  detain  the  fulphur  as  bodies  of  the  earthy  of 
metallic  kind. 

Native  cinnabar  has  by  many  been  preferred,  as  a  medicine,  to 
that  which  is  made  by  art,  but  apparently  on  no  good  foundation. 
The  only  difference  between  them  confifts  in  this;  that  the  native 
is  fubjeCt  to  an  admixture  of  heterogeneous  matters,  which  are  not 
perhaps  always  innocent  ( a ) ;  and  that  the  proportions  of  its  conftituent 
ingredients  are  more  precarious  than  in  the  factitious.  The  native 
cinnabar  is  therefore  defervedly  rejected  by  the  London  college. 


C  I  N  NA  MO  MU  M. 

C  INNA  MO  MUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cinamomum  five 
canella  zeilanica  C.  B.  CaJJia  cinamomea  Hermann .  hort.  Lugd.  Bat. 
Cinnamon:  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  bay  kind,  growing  in  the 
ifland  Ceylon ;  freed  from  the  outer  green  or  greyifh  part,  and  cut 
into  long  flices,  which  curl  up,  in  drying,  into  quills  or  canes,  the 
form  in  which  it  is  brought  to  us ;  very  thin,  light,  of  a  reddilh 
yellow  or  pale  rufty  iron  colour,  fomewhat  tough  in  breaking,  and  of 
a  fibrous  texture.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  another  bark,  greatly 

F  f  2  refem- 

(a)  Accidit  nonnunquam  quod  . . .  naufeas  &  vomitiones  excitet,  necnon  etiam  anxietates  circa 
praecordia  :  quod  &  ipfe  bis  terve  obfervavi,  licet  cinnabaris  pluribus  lotionibus  purgata  fuiiiet, 
Geoffrey ,  mat,  med.  i.  246. 
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Tinttura 
icinnamomi 
Pharm.  Lond, 


Aq.  cinnarn. 
limp.  Ph.  L. 
fine  vino  P.E. 

Ol.  efient. 
cinnamom. 
Pb.L.  &  Ed. 
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refembling  it  in  appearance,  but  much  weaker  in  virtue,  cafl<* 
lignea :  this  laft  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  clofe  fmooth  furface  whicE 
it  exhibits  on  being  broken,  and  by  its  remarkably  llimy  tafte. 

This  bark  is  one  of  the  moil  grateful  of  the  aromatics ;  of  a  very 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a  moderately  pungent,  glowing,  but  not  fiery 
tafte,  accompanied  with  confiderable  fweetnefs,  and  fome  degree  of 
afiringency.  It  is  faid,  that  the  fine  flavour  refides,  originally,  only 
in  the  thin  pellicle,  which  lines  the  interiour  furface  of  the  bark, 
and  which  abounds  with  vehicles  of  eflential  oil ;  the  reft  of  the  bark,, 
whale  frefh,  being  merely  fubaftringent,  and  receiving  the  flavour,, 
which  we  find  it  to  have,  from  the  inner  pellicle  in  drying  (a).. 
Accordingly  the  thinneft  pieces  are  found  to  be  ftrongeft ;  as -  contain¬ 
ing  the  largeft  proportion  of  this  active  part,  and  the  leaft  of  the 
inert  woody  matter. 

Cinnamon,  infufed  in  boiling  water  in  a  clofe  vefiel,  gives  out  to 
the  fluid  greateft  part  of  its  virtue  :  together  with  a  reddifti  brown 
tinCture,  deeper  or  paler,  according  to  the  proportion  of  cinnamon 
employed.  Rectified  and  proof  fpirit  extraCt  its  virtues  more  perfectly 
than  water,  and  without  the  affiftance  of  heat ;  three  ounces  of  the 
powdered  bark,  by  cold  maceration  for  a  few  days,  give  a  ftrong 
impregnation  to  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit. 

The  aromatic  principle  of  this  fpice  is  an  eftential  oil;  wffiich,  in 
diftillation  with  water,  rifes  flowly  and  difficultly,  and  renders  the 
liquor  fomewhat  milky  :  the  water  continues  to  run  milky,  and  grate¬ 
fully  impregnated  wdth  the  fragrance  of  the  cinnamon,  till  about 
a  gallon  has  been  drawn  off  from  a  pound  :  when  large  quantities- 
of  the  fpice  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once,  a  fmall 
portion  of  oil  commonly  feparates  and  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water  ;  in  colour  gold  yellow  ;  of  a  delightful  fmell  like  that  of  the 
cinnamon  itfelf ;  and  of  a  fiery  pungency,  fo  as  not  to  be  fafely 
tailed  or  applied  to  the  Ikin  without  dilution ;  for,  as  Boerhaave- 
obferves,  it  burns  the  part  to  a  gangrenous  efchar  :  in  dofes  of  a  drop 
or  two,  diluted  by  the  means  of  fugar,  mucilages,  &c.  it  is  one  of 
the  molt  immediate  cordials  and  reftoratives,  in  languors,  fingultufes,. 
and  all  debilities.  If  the  milky  diftilled  water  be  long  kept,  great 
part  of  the  ponderous  oil,  fufpended  in  it,  feparates  and  fublides 
fome,  with  a  view  to  the  perfection  of  the  water,  endeavour  to  pre¬ 
vent 


{<3)  Aftaacad,  cafan^t  nat.  curie/.  <voL  i.  ann.  1727.  Append,  p.  8. 
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vent  this  reparation,  by  adding  a  fmall  proportion  of  fugar,  which 
contributes  to  keep  the  oil  dilfolved :  others,  with  a  view  only  to 
the  obtaining  of  the  oil,  endeavour  to  promote  the  reparation,  by  fetting 
the  liquor  in  a  very  cold  place,  and  perhaps  by  other  means  not 
commonly  known.  It  is  faid,  that  from  fixteen  ounces  of  good  cin¬ 
namon,  a  dram  and  a  half  or  two  drams  of  oil  have  been  collected. 

The  watery  decodtion,  remaining  after  the  diffillation,  yields,  on 
being  infpiffated,  a  mildly  aftringent  mafs,  which  has  nothing  of  the 
fweOtnefs,  any  more  than  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  cinnamon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  extract  is  free  from  the  naufeous  relifh  which 
moil  of  the  other  fpices  difcover,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  when 
diveffed  by  the  fame  means  of  their  proper  aromatic  matter* 

Rectified  fpirit,  diddled  from  cinnamon,  brings  over  very  little  of  its 
flavour..  An  extract,  made  by  this  mendruum,  retains  nearly  all  the 
valuable  parts  of  the  fpice,  the  fweet  aromatic  matter  as  well  as  the 
redringent :  it  has  a  durable  and  very  grateful  warmth  and  pungency, 
not  a  fiery  heat  like  the  fpirituous  extracts  of  many  other  fpices 
the  heat  and  pungency  of  cinnamon  redding  in  the  pure  edential  oil. 

The  quantity  of  this  extract  is  about  one  fixth  of  that  of  the.  cinnamon 
employed. 

On  diddling  proof  fpirit  from,  this  fpice,  the  purely  fpirituous  part,. 

which  comes  over  firft,  proves  almod  flavourlefs,  but  the  watery  part 

which  follows  brings  with  it  the  effential  oil ;  and  this  oil  being  dif- 

folved  by  means  of  the  fpirituous  portion,  the  liquor  proves  limpid. 

A  cordial  water  of  this  kind  is  commonly  prepared  in  the  fhops,  by  Aq.  dnn 

drawing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  a  pound  of  cinnamon.  A  fPmtu- 
o  o  ^  i  -t  i  c  q  m  vino 

like  preparation  might  be  obtained  rather  more  advantageoudy,  and 
free  from  the  foreign  flavour  which  the  common  proof  fpirits  are 
accompanied  with,  by  adding  to  the  fimple  water  a  ‘fuitable  quantity 
of  pure  redtified  fpirit. 

Some  other  products  of  the  cinnamon  tree  are  ufed  medicinally  in 
the  eadern  countries,  and  have  been  fometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
brought  into  Europe ;  to  wit,  an  aromatic  effential  oil  diddled  from  01.  caphune. 
the  roots,  and  a  fpecies  of  camphor  which  feparates  from  this  oil  Caphura  ba- 
on  rediftilling  it :.  an  oil  drawn  from  the  leaves,  iimilar  in  flavour  ros  lnciorum- 
to  the  genuine  oil  of  cloves  with  a  little  admixture  of  that  of  the  Oleum  ma- 
cinnamon  bark ;  and  a  whitidi  febaceous  matter,  faid  to  referable  Iabathn* 
the  expreffed  oil  of  nutmegs,  obtained  either  by  expreflion  or  by  Cera  dona, 
codtion  in  water  from  the  fruit  (a).  C  IT  REA.  ra0JEi=- 

(a)  Albertus  Seba,  Atta  academia  ca,fari(f’>  ubi fupra,  f.  ii,  iz , 
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C  I  P  R  E  A. . 

C  IT R  EA  MA L  US  Ph.  Ed.  Mains  medica  C.B.  Citron: 
a  fmall  evergreen  tree,  rel'embling  the  lemon,  and  differing  from  it 
chiefly  in  the  fruit ;  which  is  much  larger,  lefs  juicy,  and  contains, 
under  the  yellow  rind,  a  thicker  fungous  white  bark.  It  is  a  native 
of  Alia,  and  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

This  fruit  has  a  near  affinity  with  lemons  in  its  medicinal 
qualities  as  well  as  in  its  external  form  :  the  principal  difference  lies, 
in  the  juice  of  the  citron  being  fomewhat  lets  acid,  and  the  yellow 
rind  being  fomewhat  hotter  and  accompanied  with  a  conliderable  bit- 
terifhnefs.  The  rind  gives  out  its  virtue,  equally  with  that  of  lemons, 
both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua ;  but  its  flavour  is  not  equally 
retained  in  the  fpirituous  ex-tradt,  the  eflential  oil  of  citron  peel 
being  very  light  and  volatile,  fo  as  in  great  part  to  rife  in  diftilla- 
tion  along  with  the  highefl:  rectified  fpirit.  Several  varieties  of 
thefe  trees  are  common  in  the  warmer  climates.  Oils  obtained  from 
the  frefh  peels  of  the  more  odoriferous  kinds,  by  rolling  the  fruit 
on  a  plane  Auck  full  of  points,  are  brought  from  Italy,  and  ufed  as 
Eflentia  de  perfumes:  thefe  are  fomewhat  more  grateful,  and  confiderably 
cedro German,  lefs  pungent,  than  fuch  as  are  drawn  by  diftillation  with  water. 
fI arm!parif.  prepared  in  either  of  thefe  ways  is  very  fubjedt  to  lofe  of  its 

fine  flavour,  and  become  thick  and  refinous  in  keeping :  when  difliilled 
with  rectified  fpirit,  and  afterwards  feparated  from  the  fpirit  by 
dilution  with  a  large  portion  of  water,  it  retains  much  longer  its 
odour,  fluidity,  and  limpidnefs. 


COCCINELLA. 

COCCINELLA  P harm .Lond.  C ochinillce  Pharm.  Edinburg . 

Cochineal  :  little  wrinkled  grains,  of  an  irregular  figure,  convex  on 
one  fide  and  flat  or  fomewhat  hollowed  on  the  other,  externally  of  a 
dark  red  colour  generally  fprinkled  with  a  whitiffi  clammy  powder, 
internally  of  a  deep  bright  red.  This  fubftance,  brought  from  Mexico 
and  New  Spain,  fuppofed  formerly  the  feed  of  a  plant,  appears  to  be 
an  infedt  of  the  fcarabaeus  kind,  found  adhering  to  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  opuntia  or  American  prickly  pear  tree,  and  carefully 
z  preferved 
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preferred  and  cured  by  the  natives.  The  male  infers  have  wings,  and 
are  about  the  lize  of  a  flea  :  the  females  have  no  wings,  and  are  larger; 
when  full  of  young,  they  become  torpid,  and  fwell  To  as  on  firft  fight 
to  refemble  berries,  in  which  hate  they  are  fwept  off  with  a  pencil : 
if  left  till  the  young  ones  creep  out,  the  parent  dies,  and  its  body  be¬ 
comes  an  empty  hulk. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cochineal  is  as  a  colouring  drug:  it  gives  a  fine 
deep  durable  red  both  to  rectified  and  proof  fpirit,  and  a  deep  pur- 
plifh  crimfon  to  water  :  neither  the  watery  or  fpirituous  infufions  fuf- 
ter  any  change  of  their  colour  on  being  infpiffated  to  the  confidence 
of  an  extrad.  Cochineal  has  been  fometimes  ufed  alfo  in  a  diredly 
medicinal  view,,  and  fuppofed  to-  ad  as  a  mild  corroborant  and  dia¬ 
phoretic.  It  has  a  faint  mufty  kind  of  fmell,  and  a  very  flight  bitterifh 
roughifh  tafte ;  both  which  are  taken  up,  along  with  the  colouring 
matter,,  by  watery  and  by  fpirituous  menftrua,  and,  though  fcarcely 
perceptible  in.  the  dilute  tindures  or  infufions,  are  very  fenfible  in  the 
infpiffated  extrads,  particularly  in  that  made  with  fpirit.  Cartheufer 
obferves,  that  the  mucilaginous  bitterifh  watery  extrad  amounts  to 
three  fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  cochineal  3  and  the  balfamic 
bitter  and  moderately  aflringent  fpirituous  extrad,  to  nearly  as  much. 

COCHLEARIA. 

SCURVYGRASS:  a  low  plant;  with  thick  juicy  leaves,  fome- 
what  hollowed  fo  as  to  refemble  a  fpoon,  thofe  from  the  root  hand¬ 
ing  on  long  pedicles,  thofe  on  the  ftalk  joined  clofe  to  it  without 
pedicles;  producing,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  flalks,  final! 
white  tetrapetalous  flowers,  followed  by  roundifh  feed-vefiels.  It  is 
annual;  grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  particularly  about 
the  fea  coafls  and  fait  marfhes ;  and  flowers  in  May  or  fooner. 

1.  Cochlearia  hortensis  Pb.  Lond.  &  Pdinb .  Cochlearia 

folio  fiibrotundo  C.  B.  Garden  or  Dutch  fcurvygrafs  :  with  the 
radical  leaves  unevenly  roundifh,  and  thofe  on  the  flalks  oblong.  It 
is  commonly  cultivated,  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhops,  in  gardens ;  and 
does  not  appear,  like  many  other  maritime  plants,  to  change  its 
qualities  with  the  foiL 


2.  Cochlearia 
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2.  Cock lear i a  marina britannica.  C ochle aria folio Jhiuat » 
C.B.  Englifh  or  fea  fcurvygrafs :  with  all  the  leaves  alike,  oblong, 
pointed,  deeply  and  irregularly  indented  or  flnuated. 

The  frelh  leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  an  ungrateful  kind  of  fmell, 
and  a  penetrating  acrid  tafte :  the  firft  fort  is  conliderably  the  Arongeft, 
and  hence  has  long  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  the  other.  The  flowers  and 
feeds  alfo  are  pungent,  but  lefs  fo  than  the  leaves. 

Scurvygrafs  is  a  powerful  antifeptic,  attenuant,  and  aperient :  it 
manifeftly  promotes  the  fenfible  excretions,  particularly  urine,  without 
heating  or  irritating  fo  much  as  might  be  expedited  from  its  great 
pungency.  It  is  one  of  the  capital  antifcorbutic  herbs,  and  in  this 
intention  has  been  principally  made  ufe  of,  in  conjundtion,  generally, 
with  mild  vegetable  acids,  or  fubftances  of  lefs  acrimony,  as  orange 
juice,  forrel,  becabunga,  &c.  It  is  of  fervice  alfo  in  paralytic  and 
cachedtic  indifpofltions ;  and  in  the  wandering  rheumatic  pains,  of 
long  continuance,  unaccompanied  with  a  fever,  called  by  Sydenham 
the  fcorbutic  rheumatifm.  I  have  had  frequent  experience  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  compofltion  which  he  prefcribes  in  this  commonly 
obAinate  diAemper,  and  which,  he  fays,  if  the  public  had  not  out¬ 
weighed  private  advantage,  he  ffiould  have  concealed ;  to  wit,  flxteen 
parts  of  freih  made  conferve  of  garden  fcurvygrafs,  eight  of  con¬ 
serve  of  wood  forrel,  and  flx  of  the  compound  powder  of  arum 
root,  made  up  with  fyrup  of  orange  peel  into  an  eledtary,  of  which 
two  drams  are  to  be  taken  thrice  a  day  for  a  month,  along  with 
fome  ounces  of  a  diAilled  water  impregnated  with  fcurvygrafs,  mint, 
nutmegs,  &c.  Among  different  aromatic  ihaterials  made  trial  of  for 
covering  the  ill  flavour  of  fcurvygrafs,  nutmegs  feemed  to  anfwer  the 
beA.  Inftead  of  the  compound  powder  of  arum  in  the  above  com¬ 
pofltion,  an  equal  quantity  or  more  of  frefh  arum  root,  mixed  with  as 
much  powdered  gum  arabic,  may  be  advantageoufly  fubAitued  ;  and 
probably  the  virtues  of  the  medicine  depend  as  much  upon  this  root  as 
on  the  fcurvygrafs. 

The  adtive  matter  of  this  plant  is  extradled  by  maceration  both  in 
watery  and  in  fpirituous  menftrua,  and  accompanies  the  juice  ob¬ 
tained  by  expreffion.  The  molt  conflderable  part  of  it  is  of  a 
very  volatile  kind  ;  the  peculiar  penetrating  pungency  totally  exhaling, 
in  the  exflccation  of  the  herb,  and  in  the  evaporation  of  the  liquors ;  • 
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in  the  .in fp Elated  juice,  and  in  the  fpirituous  as  well  as  in  the  watery 
'extracts.  The  frefh  leaves,  beaten  into  a  conferve  with  thrice  their  Conferv.  fo!. 
weight  of  fine  fugar,  may  be  kept  in  a  clofe  vefiel,  without  much  p/00^ 
diminution  of  their  virtue,  for  years.  The  juice  alfo,  purified  from 
its  feculencies  by  fettling  and  {training,  may  be  preferved  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  though  by  no  means  equally  with  the  conferve,  by 
fetting  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  covering  the  furface  with  a  little  oil  to 
prevent  the  accefs  of  air.  The  orange  or  fbrrel  juice,  commonly 
added  to  that  of  the  fcurvygrafs,  feem  to  promote  the  depuration  j  for 
if  the  juices,  feparately,  are  made  moderately  fine,  they  foon  depofite, 
on  being  mixed  together,  a  frefh  feculence. 

The  principal  virtue  of  this  plant  refides  in  an  eflential  oil ;  fepa- 
rable,  in  very  fmall  quantity,  by  difiillation  with  water.  The  oil 
is  fo  ponderous,  as  to  fink  in  the  aqueous  fluid ;  but  of  great  vola¬ 
tility,  fubtility,  and  penetration.  One  drop,  difiolved  in  fpirit,  or 
received  on  fugar,  communicates  to  a  quart  of  wine  or  other  liquors 
the  fmell  and  tafle  of  fcurvygrafs.  It  rifes  in  difiillation  with  rectified 
fpirit  as  well  as  with  water :  a  pint  of  rectified  fpirit,  drawn  off,  in  spirit,  coch- 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  from  two  pounds  of  the  frefh  herb  bruifed,  Iean xPh.EJ. 
brings  over  nearly  all  the  oil,  and  proves  exceeding  ftrongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  volatile  pungency  of  the  fcurvygrafs.  Both  the  oil 
and  the  fpirit,  particularly  the  former,  require  the  bottles  they  are 
kept  in  to  be  very  carefully  fecured ;  the  fubtile  matter  of  the 
plant,  when  thus  difengaged  by  difiillation  from  the  grofier  parts, 
being  extremely  difpofed  to  efcape. 

C  O  F  F  E  A, 

COFFEA  Pb.Ed.  Coffee:  a  pale  coloured  oval  feed,  foms- 
what  fmaller  than  a  common  bean,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the 
other  with  a  remarkable  furrow.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the 
jafmine  kind,  (jafminum  arabicum  caftanea folio ,  fore  albo  odoratijjimo , 

Commelin.  hort,  amfl .)  growing  in  Arabia,  and  thence  introduced  into 
the  Weft  Indies  :  the  fruit  is  a  juicy  berry,  including  two  of  the  feeds, 
joined  by  the  flat  fides,  and  covered  each  with  a  thin  fhell. 

Coffee  feeds  have  a  farinaceous,  fomewhat  undhious,  bitterifh 
tafte,  and  little  or  no  fmell :  the  flavour,  for  which  they  are  valued, 
is  procured  by  gentle  roafting ;  and  fome  of  our  own  feeds  and  kernels 

G  g  acquire^ 
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acquire,  by  that  procefs,  a  flavour  fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind.  The 
roailed  feeds,  ground  into  powder,  foon  lofe  their  flavour  in  the  air, 
impart  it  to  water  and  fpirit  by  flight  coition  or  digeftion,  and  give 
over  great  part  of  it  with  water  in  diflillation.  An  extrad;  made  from 
them  by  water  is,  not  difagreeably,  bitterifli  :  an  extract  made  by 
rectified  fpirit  is  ftronger,  and  not  a  little  naufeous. 

The  dietetic  ufe  of  coffee  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  fecretions ;  to  be  lerviceable  in  phlegmatic  corpulent  habits ; 
to  be  injurious  in  thin  habits  and  bilious  temperaments,  in  me¬ 
lancholic  and  hypochondriacal  diforders,  and  to  perfons  fubjedt  to 
hemorrhages. 

COLCHI  CUM. 

CO LCHICUM:  Colchicum  autumnale  Stcerck.  Colcbicum 

commune  C.  B.  Colchicum  anglicum  purpureum  &  album  Ger.  & 
Park .  Meadow  saffron:  a  plant  with  a  flefhy  bulbous  root, 

producing  from  its  lower  part  a  fmaller  bulb  :  from  this  lafl:  arifes,  in. 
autumn,  along  a  furrow  in  the  fide  of  the  old  root,  a  flender  hollow 
tranfparent  pedicle,  widening  at  top  into  a  flower  like  thofe  of  the 
crocufes,  divided  into  fix  fegments,  of  a  purplifh  or  whitifh  colour, 
withering  in  two  or  three  days:  from  the  fame  root,  next  fpring,  come 
forth  three  or  four  upright  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  lily;  in  the 
middle  of  which  appear,  on  fhort  pedicles,  commonly  three  triangular 
pods,  about  the  fize  of  fmall  walnuts,  divided  into  three  cells  full 
of  roundifh  dark-coloured  feeds.  It  grows  wild  in  rich  moifl:  meadow 
grounds  in  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts  of  England.  The  roots, 
freed  from  the  outer  blackifh  coat  and  the  fibres  at  bottom,  are  while 
frefh  of  a  white  colour,  and  full  of  a  milky  juice;  in  drying  they 
become  wrinkled,  and  of  a  blackifh  or  dark  reddifh  brown. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  plants,  whofe  violent  and  Angular  effects  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  engaged  the  attention  of  Dr.  Stcerck ;  in  hopes 
that  by  giving  it  in  very  fmall  dofes,  or  by  due  preparation,  it  might 
be  converted  into  a  medicine  not  only  fafe,  but  capable  of  relieving 
diforders  in  which  the  common  remedies  prove  ineffectual.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  on  cutting  the  frefh  root  into  flices,  the  acrid  particles 
emitted  from  it  irritate  the  noftrils,  fauces,  and  breaft,  and  that  the 
ends  of  the  Angers  with  which  it  had  been  held  become  for  a  time 
benumbed  :  that  applied  for  two  minutes  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it 

rendered 
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rendered  the  part  rigid  and  almod  void  of  fenfation  for  fix  hours  : 
that  lefs  than  a  grain,  wrapt  up  in  crumb  of  bread  and  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  produced  alarming  fymptoms,  a  burning  heat  and  pain  in  the 
domach  and  bowels,  drangury,  tenefmus,  third,  total  lofs  of  appetite, 

&c.  which  were  greatly  relieved  by  an  acidulous  mixture  with  fyrup 
of  poppies,  and  which  on  the  fourth  day  went  entirely  off :  that  an 
infufion  of  three  grains  of  the  root  in  four  ounces  of  wine,  fiowly 
fwallowed,  occafioned  a  tickling  in  the  larynx  and  ihort  dry  cough, 
foon  after  a  heat  in  the  urinary  paffages  and  a  copious  difcharge  of 
p>ale  urine,  without  fenfibly  affedting  the  other  functions  of  the  body  : 
that  an  ounce  of  the  diced  juicy  root  being  digeded  with  a  gentle  heat 
in  a  pound  of  vinegar  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  bottle  frequently 
fhaken ;  the  root  became  almod  indpid,  and  the  drained  vinegar 
proved  acrid  in  tade,  irritated  and  condringed  the  fauces,  and  raifed  a 
ihort  cough :  that  this  vinegar,  mixed  with  twice  its  quantity  of 
honey,  and  gently  boiled  down  to  the  confidence  of  honey  (frequently  Oxymel 
dirring  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  fpoon)  proved  a  diffidently  grate-  colclucum* 
ful  oxymel,  which  taken  in  dofes  of  a  tea-fpoonful,  that  is,  a  dram, 
promoted  a  copious  difcharge  of  urine,  without  inconvenience.  After 
thefe  experiments  on  himfelf,  he  made  trial  of  this  oxymel,  in  the 
hofpital  at  Vienna,  in  defperate  hydropic  and  other  ferous  diforders, 
in  which  it  was  always  found  to  adt  without  didurbance,  as  a  mod 
potent  diuretic,  after  the  common  medicines  employed  in  that  intention 
had  failed.  He  begins  with  giving  a  dram  twice  a  day  in  any  fuitable 
vehicle,  and  gradually  increafes  the  dofe  to  an  ounce  and  fometimes 
an  ounce  and  a  half  in  a  day  :  if  this  lad  quantity  diould  prove  inef¬ 
fectual,  he  thinks  there  are  little  hopes  of  any  benefit  from  this 
medicine. 

COLOCTNTHIS . 

COLOCTNTHIS  Ph.  Ed.  Colocynthidis  medulla  Ph.  Lond. 
Coloquintida:  the  dried  medullary  or  pulpy  part  of  a  fpecies  of 
gourd  or  cucumber,  ( cucumis  foliis  multifidis ,  pomis  globojis  glabris 
Linn.  fpec.  plant.)  brought  from  Aleppo.  It  is  very  light,  white,  of 
a  fungous  texture,  compofed  as  it  were  of  membranous  leaves,  with  a 
number  of  roundifh  feeds  lodged  in  the  cavities. 

The  fungous  medulla,  freed  from  the  feeds,  (which  are  fomewhat 
undtuous  and  fweetifh,  like  thofe  of  the  common  cucumber)  has  a 

G  g  2  :  .naufeous. 
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naufeous,  acrid,  intenfely  bitter  tade.  It  is  a  very  drong  irritating 
cathartic  ;  commended  by  fome,  not  only  as  an  efficacious  purgative, 
but  likewife  as  an  alterative  in  obdinate  chronical  diforders ;  by  others 
condemned,  as  a  dangerous  and  deleterious  drug.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  when  given  by  itfelf,  in  fubdance,  in  fuch  doles  as  to 
purge  effectually,  as  eight  or  twelve  grains,  it  operates  for  the  mod 
part  with  great  vehemence ;  difordering  the  conffitution,  occalioning 
violent  gripes  and  fometimes  bloody  difcharges.  Its  principal  ufe  is 
as  a  ftimulus  to  other  purgatives. 

Colocynth,  boiled  in  water,  renders  a  large  quantity  of  the  liquor 
ropy  and  flimy  :  even  a  tinCture  of  it  made  in  proof  fpirit  is  fo  gluti¬ 
nous,  as  not  to  pafs  through  a  ffitre,  and  not  eafily  through  a  com¬ 
mon  drainer.  The  watery  decoCtions  infpilTated,  yield  a  large  propor¬ 
tion,  half  the  weight  of  the  colocynth  or  more,  of  a  mucilaginous 
extraCt ;  which  purges  drongly,  but  with  much  lefs  irritation,  and 
greater  fafety  than  the  colocynth  itfelf,  and  appears  to  be  the  bed 
preparation  obtainable  from  this  dradic  drug.  The  college  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ufes  a  foft  extraCl  of  this  kind,  made  from  coloquintida  and 
black  hellebore,  for  mixing  into  pills  with  fcammony  and  aloes  ; 
that  of  London  direCts  a  tinCture  of  the  coloquintida  in  proof  fpirit, 
in  which  the  fcammony  and  aloes  are  to  be  diffolved,  and  the  whole 
infpiffated  together.  Both  thefe  forms  are  greatly  preferable  to  thofe 
in  which  the  colocynth  in  fubdance  is  joined  to  the  fame  materials. 


C  O  N  E  S  S  L 

C  0  NE  SSI  Med.  ejf.  edinb.  Codago-pala  Hort.  malabar.  PI.  Par  if. 
Conessi:  the  bark  of  a  fmall  tree,  growing  in  the  ifland  Ceylon  and 
Malabar ;  of  a  dark  blackidi  colour  on  the  outdde,  covered  more  or 
lefs  with  a  white  mofs  or  fcurf :  the  bark  of  the  fmall  young  branches, 
which  has  the  lead  of  this  matter,  is  preferved.  It  has  but  lately 
been  introduced  into  Europe,  and  is  as  yet  little  known  in  the  ffiops,. 

This  bark,  to  the  tade  gratefully  audere  and  bitter,  is  recommended 
in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoeas ;  and  its  efficacy 
in  this  diforder  has  been  confirmed  in  the  Edinburgh  medical  effays. 
The  bark,  freed  from  the  fcurf,  is  directed  to  be  made  into  an  eleCtary 
with  fyrup  of  oranges,  and  taken  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram  or 
more  four  times  a  day :  it  fenfibly  lofes  of  its  roughnefs  and  its  virtue; 

if 
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if  kept  for  two  or  three  days,  in  the  form  either  of  powder  or  eledtary ; 
and  hence  frefh  quantities  are  to  be  prepared  at  leaf!  every  other  day. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  firffc  day  of  taking  the  medicine,  it  increafes  the 
number  and  quantity  of  the  ftools,  without  increafing  the  gripes ;  that 
on  the  fecond  day,  the  colour  of  the  ttools  is  mended ;  and  that  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  it  fucceeds  at  all,  the  confidence  generally 
comes  near  to  a  natural  ftate :  that  in  recent  diarrhoea,  from  irregula¬ 
rities,  it  feldom  fails  to  cure,  if  a  vomit,  of  ipecacoanha,  is  given 
immediately  before  its  ufe  :  that  the  fame  management  fucceeds  in 
perfons  of  a  lax  habit,  to  whom  diarrhoeae  are  familiar  in  moift  wea¬ 
ther  :  but  that,  in  any  cafe,  if  a  fever  is  joined,  the  coneffi  has  no 
place  till  the  fever  is  removed.  Mr.  Monro  informs  us,  in  the  E  flays 
above  mentioned,  that  he  cured  a  dyfentery  of  three  years  handing,, 
which  had  refitted  a  great  variety  of  other  medicines,,  by  giving  this 
bark  in  the  form  above  prefcribed- 

CONSOLIDA. 

CONSOL  IDA  major  Jive  Symphytum  majus  Ph.  Edinb.  Sym¬ 
phytum  confolida  major  C.B.  Comfry:  a  rough  plant;  with  large, 
fomewhat  oval,  pointed  leaves ;  producing,  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  fpikes  of  white  or  purpltth,  pendulous,  nearly  cylindrical 
flowers,  followed  each  by  four  Alining  black  feeds  :  the  root  is  thick 
and  flefhy,  black  on  the  outflde  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  moitt  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May  or  June. 

The  roots  of  comfry  abound  with  a  vifcid  glutinous  juice,  of  no 
particular  tafte  or  flavour.  The  dried  root,  boiled  in  water,  renders  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fluid  llimy  :  the  decodtions,  infpiflfated,  yield  a 
ftrong  flavourlefs  mucilage,  flmilar  to  that  obtained  from  althea,  but 
fomewhat  Aronger-bodied  or  more  tenacious,  and  in  fomewhat  larger 
quantity,  amounting  to  about  three  fourths  the  weight  of  the  com¬ 
fry.  From  this  analyfis  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  confolida, 
though  rarely  employed  in  practice,  is  rather  fuperiour  to  the 
althea  in  the  feveral  intentions  in  which  that  root  is  made  ufe 
of ;  the  mucilaginous  matter  being,  in  both  roots,  the  only  medicinal 
principle. 
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CON?  RATER  V  A. 

C  0  NT  RATE  R  V A  Ph.L.  Contrayerva,  Drakena,  Pb.  Ed. 

Contrayerva:  the  root  of  a  fmall  plant  ( dorfienia  fphondy  lit  folio, 
dentarice  radice,  Plum,  gen.)  growing  in  Peru  and  other  parts  of  the 
Spanilh  Weil  Indies.  The  root  is  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and 
about  half  an  inch  thick ;  full  of  knots  and  irregular  tubercles ; 
furrounded  on  all  fides  with  numerous  long  tough  fibres,  moll  of 
which  are  loaded  v/ith  fcaly  knobs ;  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  pale  within.  It  was  firlt  brought  into  Europe, 
about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  whence  its  name 
Drakena  radix. 

This  root,  freed  from  the  fibres,  which  are  much  weaker  than 
the  tuberous  part,  has  a  light  aromatic  fmellj  and  a  roughifh,  bit- 
terifh,  penetrating  taftc,  which,  as  Fuller  obferves,  is  not  eafily  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  large  admixture  of  other  fubftances.  It  is  given,  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  antifeptic,  in  low  and  malignant  fevers,  and  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  mildeft  and  fafeft  of  the  fubitances  of  the  pungent 
kind  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  intentions ;  not  being  liable  to 
produce,  though  taken  pretty  freely,  any  confiderable  heat.  The 
dofe,  in  fubflance,  is  from  five  or  fix  grains  to  half  a  dram  and  more  ; 
in  decodtion  or  infufion,  from  half  a  dram  to  two  drams. 

Contrayerva  root  gives  out  its  virtue,  by  the  afliftance  of  heat, 
both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit ;  and  tinges  the  former  of  a  dark- 
brownilh  red,  the  latter  of  a  brighter  reddifh  colour :  the  watery 
decodtion  is  very  mucilaginous,  fo  as  not  to  pafs  through  a  filter. 
In  dilfillation  or  evaporation,  pure  fpirit  elevates  nothing,  and  water 
very  little  of  its  virtues  ;  the  adtive  matter  of  this  root  being  of  the 
fixt  kind,  and  remaining  nearly  entire  in  the  watery  as  well  as  in  the 
fpirituous  extradts.  The  extradt  made  by  redtified  fpirit  tallies  Itrongly 
of  the  contrayerva,  and  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  durable,  glowing, 
vibrating  kind  of  pungency,  like  that  of  peppermint,  but  far  milder: 
its  quantity  is  about  three  drams  from  fixteen  of  the  root.  The 
quantity  of  watery  extradt  is  more  than  double  to  that  of  the  fpi¬ 
rituous,  and  its  talle  proportionably  weaker. 
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C  0  PAL . 

COPAL  Pharm,  Edinb .  Copal:  fuppofed  to  be  a  refinous 
concrete,  obtained  from  certain  large  trees  growing  in  New  Spain  ; 
more  probably  a  mineral  bitumen,  analogous  to  amber.  It  is  brought 
to  us  in  irregular  maffes ;  fome  of  which  are  tranfparent,  and  of  all 
the  intermediate  fhades  of  colour  from  a  very  light  yellow  to  a  gold 
colour  and  a  deep  brown  ,  others  are  whitiffi  and  femitranfparent.  In 
the  middle  of  fome  of  the  maffes  is  found  a  cavity  containing  fome 
drops  of  a  clear  faline  liquor :  in  others,  infects  and  vegetable  matters 
are  inclofed  ( a ). 

These  concretes,  however  various  in  appearance,  are  in  quality  very 
nearly  if  not  entirely  alike.  They  have  a  more  agreeable  fmell  than 
frankincenfe,  to  which  fome  have  refembled  them,  and  when  laid  on 
a  red-hot  iron,  they  do  not  melt  fo  thin,  or  burn  away  fo  fall.  They 
do  not  foften  in  the  mouth  on  being  chewed,  like  anime,  with  which 
they  have  been  confounded  by  others.  From  thofe,  and  from  all  the 
other  known  refinous  bodies,  they  differ  more  remarkably,  in  being 
exceeding  difficultly  diffoluble  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  yielding 
in  diftillation  an  oil  which  like  the  mineral  petrolea  is  alfo  indiffioluble 
in  fpirit ;  in  being  readily  diffolved  by  the  concentrated  vitriolic  acid, 
and  elfential  oils,  not  by  expreffed  oils,  or  volatile  or  fixt  alkalies. 
Though  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  by  moderate  digeftion,  feems  to  have  little 
adtion  on  copal ;  a  boiling  heat,  or  long  agitation,  enables  it  to  take 
up  a  confiderable  portion  :  the  undiffolved  part  is  tenacious  and  white : 
the  filtered  folution  is  of  a  gold  yellow  colour,  in  tafie  at  firft  fweetifh,. 
afterwards  agreeably  aromatic,  inclining  to  bitter.  It  is  faid  that 
fpirit  of  wine  faturated  with  camphor  diffolves  the  copal  more  eafily 
than  pure  fpirit.  The  medicinal  effects  of  this  bitumen  are  not  much 
known,  as  it  has  never  been  much  in  ufe :  it  is  recommended  as  a 
warm  corroborant ;  and  may  be  prefumed  to  be  fimilar  to  amber. 

C  O  RA  L  L  I  NA. 

CORAL  LINA  Pharm .  Edinb .  Mufcus  maritimus five  coral- 

bin  a  ojjicinarum  C.B.  Coralline:  a  marine  production,  common 

on  rocks,  ffiells,  &c.  refembling  a  fmall  plant  without  leaves ;  con- 

4  lifting. 

(a)  Memoir es  de  V dead*  roj,  des  fciences  de  Berlin ,  pour  Vann .  1758. 
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<i fling  of  numerous  /lender  jointed  branches,  generally  of  a  greyifh  or 
whitifli  colour,  fometimes  greenilh,  yellowilh,  reddifh,  or  blackilh ; 
of  a  brittle  flony  fu  bib  a  nee,  friable  betwixt  the  lingers,  and  crackling 
between  the  teeth.  It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  a  vegetable  ;  but 
late  obfervations  afford  grounds  to  believe,  that  it  is  of  an  animal 
origin  :  it  is  apparently  the  habitation,  and  probably  the  production, 
of  marine  polypi. 

Powdered  coralline  has  been  celebrated  in  dofes  of  from  half  a 
icruple  to  a  dram,  as  an  anthelmintic ;  probably  on  too  flight  founda¬ 
tion.  As  ufually  met  with  in  the  fhops,  it  has  no  fmell,  and  very 
little  if  any  tafte.  It  is  almolb  wholly  diflfolved  by  aqua  fortis,  is 
precipitated  from  this  acid  by  the  admixture  of  the  vitriolic,  and  by 
calcination  in  a  ltrong  fire  becomes  a  true  quicklime  ;  proofs  that  it 
conflfls  chiefly  of  an  abforbent  calcareous  earth,  and  that  it  is  of 
the  fame  general  nature  with  crabs-claws,  oyAer-fhells,  and  other 
tefbaceous  marine  bodies. 


C  O  R  A  L  L  I  U  M. 

C O RA LLIUM  rubrum  Pharm . Lond.  & Edinb.  Red  coral: 
a  hard,  brittle,  branched  fubAance,  refembling  the  Aalk  of  a  plant ; 
ufually  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill ;  full  of  knots ;  fometimes 
Areight,  and  fometimes  varioufly  bent ;  both  externally  and  internally 
of  a  deep  bright  red  colour.  It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks  and  other 
bodies  in  the  fea,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean ;  covered  with  a 
foft  fungous  bark,  in  which  is  a  great  number  of  cells  curioufly 
divided,  containing  a  milky  juice,  with  apertures  on  the  furface  : 
this  cortical  part  is  feparated  while  frefh  and  foft.  It  has  been  generally 
referred  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  is  more  probably,  like  the 
preceding,  the  work  and  the  neA  of  little  animals. 

Red  coral  appears  to  have  for  its  balls  the  fame  calcareous  animal 
earth  as  the  corallines  and  the  fhells  of  fea  filhes  :  like  them,  it  is 
changed  by  calcination  into  quicklime,  diflolves  in  all  acids  except 
the  vitriolic,  and  is  precipitated  by  this  laA  from  its  folutions  made 
in  the  others.  It  is  ufed  alfo,  like  thofe  productions,  as  an  abforbent  of 
acid  humours  in  the  ArA  paflages ;  and  like  them,  when  fatiated  with 
fuch  acids  as  are  generated  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  it  forms  there- 
i  with 
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with  a  reflringent  faline  compound.  That  it  has  any  virtues  diilindl 
from  thole  of  the  other  calcareous  abforbents,  or  that  it  is  fuperiour  in 
abforbent  power  to  the  cheaper  teflaceous  bodies,  there  are  no  grounds 
to  fufpedf. 

The  levigated  coral  is  fometimes  counterfeited  in  the  (hops  with  Corallium 
the  common  teftacea  coloured  with  dragons  blood  or  red  bole.  Thefe 
abufes  may  be  difcovered,  by  fhaking  the  powder  with  water  and  buf¬ 
fering  it  to  fettle,  when  the  white  and  the  coloured  matter  will 
feparate  from  one  another  and  appear  in  great  part  diffindt :  dragons 
blood  may  be  known  likewife  by  its  giving  a  red  tindlure  to  fpirit 
of  wine;  and  bole,  by  its  retaining  its  rednefs  in  the  fire,  whilfl 
coral  burns  white. 

' :  ?'  v:  *  ‘  '  -  -  '  T 

CORIANDRUM . 

COR IAND R  UM  Rharm.  Bond.  -  &  Edin.  Coriandrum  majus 
C.  B.  Coriander  :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  finely  divided 
leaves ;  producing  pale  yellowifh  or  brownifh,  flriated,  hemifphericai 
feeds,  which  are  joined,  by  the  flat  fides,  two  together.  It  is  annual, 
a  native  of  Italy,  and  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

The  leaves  of  coriander  have  a  flrong  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the 
aromatic  kind,  but  not  a  little  difagreeable.  The  feeds  alfo  have, 
when  frefh,  a  very  unpleafant  flavour,  which  by  drying  is  altered  and 
becomes  tolerably  grateful  :  their  tafle,  in  this  dry  flate,  is  moderately 
warm  and  flightly  pungent. 

The  dried  feeds  are  fometimes  employed  as  a  flomachic  and  car¬ 
minative,  though  lefs  frequently  than  the  other  warm  feeds.  They 
give  out  their  virtue  totally  to  rectified  fpirit,  but  only  partially  to 
water:  the  fpirituous  tindlure  is  of  a  pale  bright  yellow  colour,  the 
watery  infufion  of  a  deeper  brownifh.  In  diflillation  with  water, 
they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  yellowifh  eflential  oil,  which  fmells 
flrongly  and  pretty  agreeably  of  the  coriander.  Pure  fpirit  likewife 
carries  off,  in  evaporation  or  diftillation,  great  part  of  their  flavour; 
the  fpirituous  extrafl  proving,  in  tafle  as  well  as  in  fmell,  coniiderably 
weaker  than  the  tinfture  uninfpiffated. 
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Gelatina 
cornu  cervi 
Pbwtiu  Edin. 


Cornu  cervi 

philofophice 

prajparatum. 

Cornu  cervi 
calcinatum 
Pb.L.  &  Ed. 


CORNU  C  E  R  V  I. 

CORNU  CERVI  P harm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Hartshorn: 
large  branched  horns  of  the  hart  or  male  red  deer.  The  horns  ufually 
met  with  in  the  drops  are  thofe  of  the  common  or  fallow  deer. 

Hartshorn,  rafped  or  fhaved,  gives  out  to  water,  by  boiling, 
a  foft  gelatinous  matter,  of  fcarcely  any  particular  flavour,  amounting, 
when  infpiffated,  to  about  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  horn.  The 
deception  and  gelly  are  fometimes  directed  in  diarrhoeas  and  other 
diforders,  partly  as  affording  a  mild  nutriment,  and  partly  for  obtund- 
ing  and  incraffating  acrimonious  thin  humours.  An  elegant  hartfhorn 
gelly  is  prepared,  by  boiling  half  a  pound  of  the  flravings  in  three 
quarts  of  water  till  two  parts  are  waited,  and  adding  to  the  drained 
liquor  an  ounce  of  Seville  orange  or  of  lemon  juice,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  fine  fugar  ;  and  boiling 
down  the  mixture  to  a  due  confidence.  Compofitions  of  this  kind  are 
very  grateful  to  many  in  acute  difeafes. 

On  diddling  the  horn  with  a  red  heat,  it  gives  over  a  volatile  fait 
and  fpirit,  together  with  a  fetid  empyreumatic  oil.  The  fame  produ&a 
are  obtainable,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  from  all  animal  fubdances, 
though  thofe  prepared  from  hartfhorn  have  been  in  mod  general  ufe : 
fee  Sal  alkalimis  volatilis. 

The  horns,  fo  far  freed  from  their  gelatinous  matter  as  to  be  pul- 
verable,  either  by  boiling  them  in  water  or  by  expofing  them  to  its 
deam,  have  been  ufed  by  fome  in  the  fame  intentions  as  the  abfor- 
bent  earths  :  by  calcination  in  a  drong  fire,  with  the  free  admiffiort 
of  air,  their  earthy  part  may  be  obtained  in  a  much  purer  date,  in 
quantity  about  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  original  horn.  The 
calcination  may  be  performed  in  a  potter’s  furnace  ;  or  by  dratifying 
the  horns  with  charcoal  in  any  common  furnace  or  dove,  and  fetting 
the  whole  on  fire  together  :  the  horns,  after  the  burning,  retain  their 
figure,  and  a  confiderable  degree  of  hardnefs,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  fepa- 
rable  from  the  afhes  into  which  the  vegetable  coal  is  reduced.  The 
horns  remaining  after  the  didillation  of  the  volatile  fait  are  as  proper 
for  this  ufe  as  frefh  ones. 

The  pure  earth  of  hartfhorn  differs  from  that  of  coral  and  the 
tedacea,  in  not  being  convertible  into  quicklime ;  and  agrees  with 
them,  in  being  diffoluble  by  the  vegetable,  nitrous,  and  marine  acids, 
4  and 
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and  in  being  precipitated  from  thefe  £cids  on  the  addition  of  the  vitri¬ 
olic.  The  earth  of  the  horns,  and  of  the  bones  alfo,  of  other 
animals,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  hartfhorn. 
How  far  this  fpecies  of  earth  differs  from  the  others  in  its  medicinal 
effedts,  is  little  known.  It  is  cuflomary,  in  acute  difeafes  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  loofenefs,  to  impregnate  the  common  drink  with  the 
calcined  hartfhorn  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion  of  its  adting  as  a  mild  reflringent :  folutions  of  it  in  vegetable 
acids  are  apparently  reflringent,  as  they  difcover  a  degree  of  auflerity 
to  the  tafle ;  but  the  pure  earth  is  infipid,  fo  that  probably  it  tends  to 
reflrain  fluxes  only  in  confequence  of  its  uniting  with  acid  humours  in 
the  firfl  paffages.  Hoffmann  reports,  that  this  earth,  when  combined 
with  acids,  is  more  difpofed,  than  the  other  abforbents,  to  promote 
perforation. 


c  o  s  r  u  s. 

CO  ST  US  Ph.  Bond,  C oft  us  orient  alis  Ph.  Edinb.  Co  ft  us 

dulcis  ojjicinarum  C.  B.  Costus  :  a  root,  brought  from  the  Eafl 
Indies,  about  the  fize  of  the  finger,  of  a  pale  greyifh  or  whitifh  colour 
on  the  ou tfide,  and  yellow  within.  An  Arabian ,  a  bitter ,  and  a 
J'weet  coitus  were  formerly  diftinguifhed  in  the  fhops  :  whether  they 
were,  as  fome  fufpedt,  the  roots  of  different  plants,  or,  as  others,  of 
one  and  the  fame  plant  in  different  Hates,  does  not  fully  appear.  At 
prefent,  only  one  fort  is  met  with,  and  this  but  rarely. 

This  root  has  been  recommended  as  a  ftomachic,  uterine,  diapho¬ 
retic,  and  diuretic.  The  editor  of  the  Wirtemberg  pharmacopoeia 
obferves,  that  it  impregnates  the  urine,  like  the  turpentines,  with  a 
violet  fmell.  The  fmell  of  the  root  itfelf  approaches  to  that  of  violets 
or  Florence  orris  :  its  tafle  is  warm  and  bitterifh.  Both  the  fmell  and 
tafle  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  brittle  cortical  part,  the  internal  tough 
woody  matter  having  very  little  of  either. 

Decodtions  of  coitus  in  water  are  of  a  brownifh  colour,  a  bitter 
tafle,  and  lefs  grateful  fmell  than  the  root  in  fubflance :  in  evapo¬ 
ration  they  diffufe  a  very  difagreeable  fcent :  the  infpiffated  extradt  is- 
moderately  bitter,  of  fcarcely  any  particular  flavour,'  in  quantity 
amounting  to  no  lefs  than  two  thirds  the  weight  of  the  root ;  in 
keeping,  it  foon  grows  mouldy,  and  dufly  on  the  furface.  The 
fpirituous  tindture  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  a  bitter  aromatic 
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tade,  and  a  more  agreeable  fmell  than  the  watery  decoction ;  infpif- 
fated,  it  yields  a  very  warm  pungent,  bitter  extract,  of  an  aromatic 
flavour,  lefs  grateful  than  that  of  the  coitus  itfelf,  in  quantity  not 
exceeding  one  ninth  the  weight  of  the  root. 


C  R  E  TA. 

GRETA  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Chalk  :  a  pure  white  mineral 
calcareous  earth,  met  with  in  molt  parts  of  the  world,  of  various 
degrees  of  hardnefs.  The  fofter  malfes,  included  in  fea  fhells  (which 
are  common  in  chalk  pits)  called  from  their  figure  chalk  eggs,  are  by 
many  preferred  to  the  others  for  medicinal  ufe„. 

There  are  innumerable  concretes  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  of  the 
fame  general  nature  with  chalk ;  or  which  confift  chiefly,  or  wholly, 
of  the  fame  earth,  formed  into  maffes,  which  differ  from  one  another 
little  otherwife  than  in  their  external  appearance,  compadtnefs,  or 
texture.  Such  are  the  limejlones ;  the  marbles',  fome  of  the  marks ; 
the  fine  earth  called  agaricus  mine  rails,  medulla  faxi ,  or  lac  lunce  :  the 
tranfparent  crydalline  concretes  called /pars ;  mod  of  the  petrefadlions  ', 
and  mod:  of  the  Jlala5Ht.ce ,  or  the  earthy  matter,  which,  in  its  con¬ 
cretions  from  waters,  incrudates  the  ddes  of  caverns,  or  hangs  in 
icicles  from  the  tops.  Many  of  thefe  bodies  were  formerly  introduced 
into  medicine,  from  an  erroneous  fuppofition  of  their  poffeding 
didinbt  qualities  :  chalk,  one  of  the  pured  of  them,  is  the  only  one 
now  retained  in  practice  ;  nor  would  the  art  fuffer  any  detriment, 
if  a  like  reduction  was  made  in  the  analogous  bodies  furnidred  by  the 
animal  kingdom. 

The  diftinguifhing  characters  of  this  earth,  in  all  its  forms,  are, 
its  not  diffolving  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  though  readily  diffolving  in  all 
the  others ;  its  being  precipitated  by  the  vitriolic  acid  from  its  dilutions 
in  the  others,  and  being  thus  changed  into  a  felenites.j;  its  being  con¬ 
vertible,  by  calcination  with  a  drong  fire,  into  quicklime  ;  and  its 
melting  eafily,  with  certain  vitrefadlive  fluxes,,  as  borax,  into'  a  tranf¬ 
parent  glafs.  In  this  lad  property  it  differs  from  the  calcareous  animal 
earths  ;  which  appear  to  be  unvitrefcible,  communicating,  to.  a  large 
proportion  of  vitreous  matters,  an.opake  milkinefs. 

Pure  chalk  is  a  very  ufeful  abforbent  in  cardialgic  and  other  com¬ 
plaints  from  acidities  in  the  fird  paffages.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  formed, 
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in  the;  fhops,  into  troches,  with  fugar  and  a  little  nutmeg,  and  gene¬ 
rally  with  the  addition  of  fome  of  the  other  abforbent  earths,  which 
add  nothing  to  its  virtue  j  and  into  juleps,  by  mixing  the  chalk,  levi¬ 
gated  into  a  fubtile  powder,  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an 
ounce  to  a  pint ;  with  the  addition  of  two  *  or  three  -f-  drams  of  fugar, 
and  one  dram  of  gum  arabic,  to  give  fome  confidence  to  the  liquor, 
fo  as  to  enable  it  to  keep  the  powder  fufpended  :  fome  boil  the  chalk, 
an  operation  not  at  all  neceflary,  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  co&ion  till  it  is  reduced  to  the  above  proportion,  and 
adding  towards  the  end  half  a  dram  of  bruifed  nutmeg 

When  chalk  is  combined  with  fuch  acids,  as  may  be  deemed  moil 
analogous  to  thofe  which  are  preternaturally  generated  in  the  human 
Aomach,  as  four  milk  and  four  vegetable  liquors ;  the  compounds 
prove  fomewhat  more  auAere  than  thofe  refulting  from  the  coalition 
of  the  fame  acids  with  the  animal  abforbents :  hence  chalk,  given  in 
cafes  of  acidities,  is  generally  obferved  to  bind  the  belly  more ;  and 
thus  to  prove  more  injurious  in  coAive  habits,  and  more  beneficial  in 
fluxes  :  two  drams  given  for  a  dofe,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals, 
have  often  effected  a  fpeedy  cure  both  in  Ample  diarrhoeas  and  in 
dyfenteries.  But  that  it  has  any  aAringent  power,  as  many  have  fup- 
pofed,  independently  of  its  combination  with  acids,  or  in  diforders 
where  there  are  no  acid  juices  in  the  Arif  paflages  to  diflolve  it,  is 
not  fo  clear :  the  fenfe  of  aAringency,  which  the  chalk  in  fubAance 
produces  in  the  mouth,  appears  to  proceed,  like  that  of  the  bolar 
earths,  only  from  its  adhering  to  the  part  and  imbibing  its  moiAure. 

C  R  0  C  U  S.~ 

CROCUS  Ph .  Lond .  &  Edinb.  Crocus fativus  C.  B.  Cro~- 

cus  autumnalis  fativus  Morifo?i.  hiji.  Saffron  :  a  bulbous-rooted 
plant,  with  narrow  grafs-like  leaves  which  have  a  white  line  running 
along  the  middle  :  the  Aalk  is  Aiort  and  undivided,  and  bears  on  the 
top  a  purplifh  blue  flower,  deeply  cut  into  Ax  fegments  j  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  flower  arifes,  among  the  Aamina,  a  whitifh  piAil,  divided 
at  the  top  into  three  chives  or  flefliy  Alaments,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  {lender  and  pale  coloured,  the  upper  broader,  of  a  deep 
orange  red,  and  very  Anely  indented  about  the  Ades  :  thefe  Alaments, 
carefully  picked,  moderately  dried  in  kilns,  and-  prefled  together  into 
cakes,  are  the  faffron  of  the  flaops.  The  plant  is  perennial,  and  flowers. 
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in  autumn  :  the  common  fpring  crocufes  of  our  gardens  are  reckoned 
by  Linnaeus  to  be  no  other  than  varieties  of  it. 

Saffron  is  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the  world :  that  produced 
in  our  own  country  is  greatly  fuperiour  to  the  forts  brought  from 
abroad,  and  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  them  by  its  blades  being 
broader.  It  fliould  be  chofen  frefh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  clofe 
cakes,  neither  dry  nor  yet  very  moifl,  tough  and  firm,  in  tearing,  of 
a  high  fiery  colour,  flaming  the  hands  on  rubbing  it,  and  of  the  fame 
colour  within  as  on  the  outfide. 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful  aromatic;  of  a  ftrong,  pene¬ 
trating,  diffufive  fmell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  tafle.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  a  confiderable  degree  of  anodyne  power,  depending  on 
its  fubtile  odorous  principle ;  to  be  more  cordial  and  more  exhilara¬ 
ting  than  almoft  any  of  the  other  aromatics,  fo  as,  when  taken  too 
freely,  to  occafion  even  immoderate  mirth  [a)  ;  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  in  diforders  of  the  breafl,  in  female  obftrudtions,  and 
hyiferic  depreflions.  It  tinges  the  urine  of  a  high  colour.  The  dofe 
Is  commonly  from  two  or  three  grains  to  ten  or  twelve  :  Geoffroy  fays 
It  may  be  extended  with  fafety  to  a  fcruple  and  more. 

Saffron  gives  out  the  whole  of  its  virtue  and  colour  to  redtified 
fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water  :  about  three  parts  in 
four  of  the  faffron  are  taken  up  by  each  of  thefe  menftrua ;  and  the 
matter  which  remains  undiffolved  is  inodorous,  infipid,  and  of  a  pale 
wVinumcro- clay  colour.  The  officinal  tindtures  are  made  with  fack  *  or  French 
ceum  .  brandy  ^  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint.  By  diffolving  in 

crociPAiS.  the  vinous  tindture  a  proper  quantity  of  fine  fugar,  twenty-five  ounces 
t  Syrupus  to  a  pint  J,  an  elegant  cordial  fyrup  is  obtained.  Tindtures  drawn 
cxoci  Ph.  L.  with  vinegar,  or  other  liquors  fenfibly  acid,  foon  lofe  of  their  rich 
colour  in  keeping  :  the  colour  of  the  vinous  tindtures  alfo  fades  a  little, 
and  a  part  of  the  diffolved  faffron  is  apt  to  be  in  time  thrown  off :  thofe 
made  in  proof  fpirit,  and  in  redtified  fpirit,  particularly  the  latter, 
may  be  kept  in  perfedtion  for  years. 

In  diftillation,  it  impregnates  water  ftrongly  with  its  flavour  :  if 
the  quantity  of  faffron  is  large,  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fragrant  and  very 
pungent  eflential  oil  may  be  colledted,  amounting,  as  is  faid  by  Vogel, 
to  about  a  dram  and  a  half  from  fixteen  ounces.  The  remaining  de¬ 
co  dtion,  infpiffated,  yields  an  extradt  of  a  high  colour,  in  tafte  un- 

pleafantly 

[a)  Her  tod  t,  Crocologia,  /.  3  z,  Boerhaave,  Element  a  chemia ,  procejf.  65. 
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pleafantly  bltterifh,  without  any  thing  of  the  diRinguifhing  fmell  or 
Ravour  of  the  faffron. 

Rectified  fpirit  elevates  alfo  a  confiderable  fhare  of  its  flavour,  but 
leaves  much  the  greateR  part  concentrated  in  the  extract.  This  ex- 
trad,  infpiffated  only  to  the  confiftence  of  oil,  is  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  as  one  of  the  higheft  cordials  and  exhilarants  :  the  dofe  is 
a  few  drops,,  which  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  rich  wine.  It 
diffolves  in  wine  and  in  water,  as  well  as  in  fpirit,  and  mingles  alfo 
with  oils  both  expreffed  and  diftilled ;  appearing  to  be  a  fubftance  of 
a  peculiar  nature.  The  fpirit,  diftilled  from  faffron,  is  faid  to  have 
an  advantage  above  moft  other  cordial  fpirits,  of  difpofing  the  patient 
to  fweat.. 


CRTS? ALL  US. 

CRTSTALLUS  Pharm.  Edinb..  Rock  crystal  :  a  trans¬ 
parent  colourlefs  ftone  ;  of  a  regularly  angular  figure,  which  is 
generally  that  of  an  hexagonal  column  terminated  by  a  pyramid  of 
the  fame  number  of  fides ;  hard,  fo  as  to  flrike  fire  freely  with 
fteel ;  becoming  white,  opake,  and  friable,  by  repeated  ignition  and 
extinction  in  water  ;  not  diffoluble  by  any  acid,  either  in  its  natural 
Rate  or  when  calcined ;  fufible,  with.  vitrefaCtive  fluxes,  into  a  nearly 
colourlefs  glafs.., 

Rock  cryfial,  and  Rome  other  ftones  of  the  fame  general  nature,  in¬ 
troduced  into  medicine  by  the  credulity  of  former  times,  not  yet 
expunged  from  catalogues  of  the  materia  medica,  and  in  fome  places 
Rill  made  ingredients  in  officinal  compofitions  ;  appear,  from  their 
indifiblubility  in  every  known  fpecies  of  humid  menfiruum,  to  be 
incapable  of  exerting  any  aClion  in  the  human  body  :  unlefs  that  by 
the  rigidity  and  hardnefs,  which  their  particles  retain,  however  finely 
levigated,  they  may  offend  the  fiomach  and  intefiines  5  or  that  by 
virtue  of  the  calcareous  earth,  which  they  abrade  plentifully  from  the 
marble  infiruments  with  which  they  are  levigated,  the  prepared  pow¬ 
der  may  adt  as  an  abforbent. 

The  colours  of  the  precious  Jlones  appear  to  depend  on  a  principle 
difiindt  from  the  Rony  matter  which  makes  their  bafis.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  fapphire,  emerald,  amethyfi,  and  cornelian,  on  being  urged 
with  a  Rrong  fire,  become  colourlefs,  and  nearly  fimilar  to  common 
cryRal :  that  the  emerald,  in  parting  with  its  tinging  matter  in 
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the  fire,  emits  vifible  flames  (a)  :  that  the  hyacinth  and  garnet  melt, 
in  a  vehement  fire,  into  a  a  vitreous  mafs,  of  a  brownifh  or  blackifh 
colour  like  that  which  ferrugineous  calces  communicate  (b).  From 
thefe  kinds  of  experiments  it  has  by  fome  been  inferred,  that  the 
coloured  precious  hones,  though  their  ftony  balls  is  confefiedly 
inactive,  may,  neverthelefs,  have  fome  medicinal  powers  depending 
on  the  tinging  metallic  impregnation  [a).  But  furely  this  reafoning 
does  not  take  off  the  impropriety,  or  rather  abfurdity,  of  ufing,  as 
medicines,  thefe  coftly  concretes,  from  a  pofllbility  of  their  pro¬ 
ducing  effe&s,  which  far  cheaper  fubftances  are  known  to  produce 
with  certainty. 

C  U  B  E  B  M. 

CUB  EBdE  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cubebce  vulgares  C.B. 
Cubebs:  dried  berries,  of  an  afh  brown  colour,  generally  wrinkled, 
greatly  refembling  pepper,  but  furnilhed  each  with  a  flender  ftalk, 
whence  they  are  called  by  fome  piper  caudatum.  They  are  the 
fruit  of  an  Eaft  Indian  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  particular 
account,  faid  to  referable  the  apple  tree,  and  to  produce  its  berries 
in  cluflers. 

Cubebs  are  a  warm  fpice ;  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a  moderately 
pungent  tafte.  Their  heat  and  pungency  are  weaker  than  thofe  of 
pepper,  but  of  the  fame  kind ;  and  relide,  like  thofe  of  that  fpice, 
not  in  the  volatile,  but  in  the  more  fixt  matter.  In  didillation  with 
water,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  ponderous  elfential  oil,  of  an 
agreeable  and  moderately  flrong  fmell,  but  in  tafte  mild :  the 
remaining  decoction,  infpiflated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract,  retains 
a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  warmth  and  pungency  of  the  cubebs. 
An  extract  made  with  rectified  fpirit  poffeffes  the  whole  of  their 
flavour  in  perfection,  for  even  the  odorous  principle  does  not  exhale 
or  diftil  with  this  menftruum  :  the  tafte  of  this  extract  is  very  hot  and 
pungent,  though  not  near  fo  much  fo  as  that  of  the  fpirituous  extract 
-of  pepper. 

(а)  Geoffroy,  Tradi.  de  mat.  med.  tern.  i.  p.  95. 

(б)  Pott,  Chymifche  unter/uchungen  rvon  dcr  litbogeognojia,  p.  45. 
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CUCUMBER:  an  annual  herb,  with  naked  monopetalous  flowers 
divided  into  five  fegments,  and  a  large  juicy  fruit  produced  under  the 
flower.  Thus  far  the  characters  of  the  cucumber  agree  with  thole 
of  fome  other  plants,  whofe  feeds  have  been  commonly  ranked 
among  the  officinals,  and  which  may  properly  be  placed  together. 

1.  Cu  cumis  hortens is  Ph.  Edinb.  Cucumis  fativus  vulgaris 
C.  B.  Cucumber  :  with  oblong  fruit,  often  covered  with  little 
protuberances  ;  and  oblong  white  feeds. 

2.  Citrullus  Pharin.  Edinb.  Anguria  citrullus  daBa  C.  B. 
Citrul :  with  very  large,  roundifh,  fmooth  hard  rinded  fruit ;  and 
oblong,  broad,  rhomboidal,  blackifh  feeds. 

3.  Cucurbita  Pharm .  Edinb.  Cucurbit  a  lagenaria  flare  albo> 

folio  molli  C.  B.  Gourd,  bottle-gourd  :  with  very  large,  thick  woody 
rinded  fruit,  bellied  like  a  bottle ;  and  long  whitifh  feeds,  having 
two  angles  like  horns  at  the  top. 

4.  Pepo  Pharm.  Edinb.  Pepo  vulgaris  Pan  hifl.  Common 
pumpion  :  with  very  large,  roundifh  or  oval  fruit ;  and  rhomboidal 
whitifh  feeds,  having  a  rim  or  elevated  line  round  the  edges. 

The  cucumber  and  citrul  are  efleemed  cooling  and  relaxing;  faiu- 
brious  in  hot  bilious  difpofitions,  and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
inflammation ;  prejudicial  in  the  oppofite  circumftances ;  difficult  of 
digeflion,  and  of  very  little  nourifhment. 

The  feeds  of  all  thefe  plants  are  fimilar  in  quality ;  and  have  been 
generally  ufed  promifcuoufly,  and  diflinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the 
greater  cold  feeds.  They  have  a  fweetifh  tafte,  accompanied  with 
fome  unCluofity,  and  no  fmell  or  particular  flavour  :  on  expreilion, 
they  yield  a  foft  infipid  oil,  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  that  of 
almonds  :  on  trituration  with  water,  their  oil,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  mucilaginous  and  farinaceous  matter  of  the  feed*  unites  with  the 
water  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor.  Thefe  emulfions  have  been 
ufed  as  diluents,  refrigerants,  and  emollients,  in  the  fame  cafes  as 
thofe  prepared  from  fweet  almonds ;  which  lafl  are  now  almoft 
universally  preferred.  The  feeds  in  fubflance  have  likewife  been 
made  ingredients  in  fome  officinal  emollient  powders ;  for  which 

I  i  purpofes 
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purpofes  they  are  not  well  adapted,  ai .  being  liable  to  grow  foon 
mouldy  and  rancid  in  keeping,  efpecialiy  in  a  powdery  form  :  thofe 

of  the  cucumber  feem  to  be  the  leaft  fubjedt  to  this  inconvenience. 

\  ^ 

5.  Cucumis  agrestis  Ph.Lond.  Cucumis  afminus  Ph.  Edinh. 
Cucumis  Jilveftris  afininus  diBus  C.  B.  Wild  cucumber :  with  warty, 
hairy,  fomewhat  oval  fruit,  not  above  two  inches  in  length :  the 
fruit,  when  ripe,'  burfts  on  being  touched,  and  throws  out  with  vio¬ 
lence  its  whitifh  juice  and  its  black  feeds.  It  is  fown  annually,  as 
all  the  preceding,  in  gardens. 

All  the  parts  of  the  wild  cucumber  are  ftrongly  purgative:  the 
fruit  appears  to  be  fomewhat  more  fo  than  the  root,  and  this  than  the 
leaves.  The  juice  that  iffues  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  very  light  prefiure* 
on  flitting  the  fruit  when  almoft  ripe,  has  an  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a 
very  durable  naufeous  bitter  tafte  :  on  Handing  for  a  few  hours,  it 
parts  into  a  thick  matter  which  fettles  to  the  bottom,  and  a  thin 
watery  fluid,  which  floats  above :  this  lafl  may  be  commodioully 
drained  oflF,  after  the  clearer  part  is  decanted,  by  means  of  ftrips  of 
woollen  cloth  or  ikains  of  cotton  laid  over  the  fldes  of  the  vefleL 
The  thick  fecula,  dried  in  the  fun  or  any  other  gentle  heat,  is  a  very 
ftrong,  irritating,  but  flow,  cathartic  ;  and  often  operates  likewife  up¬ 
wards.  It  remarkably  raifes  the  pulfe,  and  feems  to  kindle  a  degree 
of  fever  for  a  time  :  Lifter  and  Hoffmann  obferve,  that  its  effedt  in 
increafmg  the  pulfe  is  perceivable  even  in  the  extremities  of  the  fingers. 
Its  ufe  therefore  is  in  cold  indolent  phlegmatic  cafes ;  particularly  in 
dropfies,  in  which  it  has  fometimes  been  given  with  fuccefs  after 
medicines  of  a  milder  kind  had  proved  ineffectual.  Two  or  three 
grains  are  in  general  a  fufficient  dofe  :  in  fome  cafes  this  quantity  has 
adted  violently  :  in  others,  five  grains  have  procured  plentiful  evacua¬ 
tion,  without  much  unealinefs  or  difturbance  to  the  constitution.  It 
is  faid,  that  in  Holland,  an  extradt  made  with  wine  from  the  roots  of 
the  plant  is  fubftituted  to  the  elaterium,  and  has  been  found  to  be* 
equally  efficacious  and  fafe  :  though  Boulduc  ( a )  fpeaks  of  an  extradt 
of  this  root,  made  probably  with  water,  which  appears  to  have  been; 
much  weaker  ;  the  dofe  being  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  grains.  In 
what  kind  of  matter  the  purgative  virtue  of  this  plant  refides,  has  not 
Been  fufficiently  examined :  according  to  Boulduc,  fpirit  of  wine: 
has  fcarcely  any  adtion  upon  it :  and  that  water  is  not  its  proper 

menftruum. 

[a)  HijUire  dc  Vacad,  roy ,  da  /dene,  deParts,  four  Vann,  1719. 
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menftruum  appears  from  its  quitting  the  watery  juice  and  fettling  to 
the  bottom. 

CUPRUM. 

CUP  RUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Cuprum  Jive  Venus  Pharm .  Edinb » 
Copper  :  a  reddifh  metal,  nearly  nine  times  fpecifically  heavier 
than  water  ;  requiring  for  its  fufion  a  flrong  white  heat,  and  calcining 
by  a  continuance  of  a  weaker  red  heat  into  a  dark  reddifh  powder ; 
contracting,  from  long  expofure  to  the  air,  a  greenifh  ruft ;  foluble 
in  all  acids  and  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  and  exhibiting,  when 
diffolved,  a  blue  or  green  colour,  or  a  colour  compofed  of  the  two. 
Volatile  fpirits,  in  particular,  receive  from  a  fmail  proportion  of  it 
a  beautiful  deep  blue ;  and  if  added  to  folutions  of  it  made  in  acids, 
when  fo  far  diluted  as  to  appear  almoft  or  altogether  colourlefs,  change 
them  immediately  to  the  fame  fine  colour.  If  a  piece  of  bright  iron 
be  immerfed  in  the  acid  folutions,  the  acid  quits  the  copper  to  attack 
the  iron;  and  the  copper,  in  its  feparation  from  the  menftruum, 
adheres  to  the  iron,  which  foon  appears  covered  with  a  cupreous  coat. 
On  thefe  principles,  very  minute  quantities  of  copper,  difiolved  in 
liquors,  may  be  readily  difcovered. 

There  are  confiderable  mines  of  copper  in  England,  Sweden,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  ores  are  often,  wholly 
or  in  part,  of  beautiful  blue  or  green  colours  like  thofe  of  the  folu¬ 
tions  :  all  the  mineral  ftones,  tindtured  with  thefe  colours,  are  fuppofed 
to  receive  them  from  this  metal.  Moft  of  the  ores  abound  with 
fulphur :  which  this  metal  very  flrongly  retains,  and  which  is  diffi¬ 
cultly  feparated  by  repeated  calcinations  and  fufions. 

Pure  copper,  in  its  metallic  Hate,  or  calcined  by  fire,  appears  to 
be  indifioluble,  and  of  no  confiderable  effiedt,  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
There  are  inftances  of  pieces  of  copper  having  been  fwallowed,  and 
lying  long  in  the  bowels,  without  feeming  to  adt  any  otherwife  than 
by  their  bulk  or  figure. 

Difiolved  in  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids,  and  cryfiallized  or  exfic- 
cated  by  heat,  it  proves  a  ftrong  caufiic.  Thefe  preparations,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  with  the  nitrous  acid,  were  formerly  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  in  this  intention ;  but  have  long  been  laid  afide,  on  account 
of  their  great  difpofition  to  liquefy. 


t  i  2 
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Combined  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  or  with  the  acids  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  or  corroded  by  the  air,  it  adts,  when  externally 
applied,  as  an  efficacious  detergent  and  a  gentle  efcharotic ;  when 
taken  internally,  as  a  virulent  emetic  and  cathartic.  Some  have 
ventured  on  fmall  dofes  of  thefe  preparations,  as  quick  emetics,  for 
procuring  immediate  evacuation  where  poifonous  fubfiances  have  been 
fwallowed  :  but  that  end  may  furely  be  obtained  by  lefs  dangerous 
means.  A  more  particular  account  of  thefe  preparations  is  given  un¬ 
der  their  refpective  names,  JErugo  and  Vitriolum. 

A  faturated  folution  of  the  metal  in  volatile  fpirits  is  recommended 
by  Boerhaave  in  diforders  proceeding  from  an  acrid.,  weak,  cold, 
phlegmatic  caufe.  He  fays,  that  if  three  drops  be  taken  in  the 
morning  with  a  glafs  of  mead,  and  the  dofe  doubled  every  day  to 
twenty-four  drops,  it  proves  attenuating,  warming,  and  diuretic  :  that 
by  this  medicine  he  once  cured  a  confirmed  afcites,  though  in  other 
cafes  of  the  fame  kind  it  failed  :  that  it  is  the  only  preparation  of 
copper  which  does  not  prove  emetic  ;  and  that,  as  it  does  no  harm, 
it  may  be  tried  with  fafety  (a).  It  is  probable,  that  this  preparation 
differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  containing  lefs  copper,  the  quantity 
which  volatile  fpirits  diffolve  being  extremely  fmall ;  and  that  in 
considerable  dofes,  it  would  exert  the  fame  virulent  operation  with 
the  other  folutions  or  foluble  preparations  of  this  metal. 

A  tindture,  differing  little  in  its  cupreous  impregnation  from  that 
made  with  volatile  fpirits,  is  ufed  in  the  fhops  as  an  external  detergent, 
and  for  confirming  fpecks  or  films  of  the  eyes.  This  is  prepared  with 
Aq.  fapphir.  a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  in  lime-water,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
*  Phar.  Lend,  dram  *  or  two  -j-  of  the  fait  to  a  pint  of  the  liquor ;  which  folution 
+  Phar.  Edin.  is  tinged  of  a  fapphire  blue  colour  by  ftanding  for  fome  days  with 
fome  flips  of  copper  or  in  a  copper  veffeh 

Copper  veffels,  in  certain  circumfiances,  give  a  taint  to  almofi  all 
kinds  of  liquors,  even  to  pure  water ;  more  efpecially  if  they  have 
not  been  thoroughly  cleanl'ed  from  the  rufi  which  they  contradl  by 
lying  expofed  to  a  moifi  air:  in  certain  circumfiances,  however, 
they  appear  to  refifi  even  liquors  of  confiderable  acidity.  Moft  of 
the  vegetable  acids,  fo  long  as  they  are  kept  boiling  in  copper  veffels, 
have  little  or  no  adtion  on  die  metal  ;  though  in  a  gentle  heat,  or 
in  the  cold,  they  become  in  a  fhort  time  impregnated  with  its  ill 
tafte  and  with  its  pernicious  qualities,  corroding  it  chiefly  at  the 

furface 


(a)  Element  a  chemise,  p'ccejf.  192.  &  Prax.  med.  torn.  v.  fi,  174. 
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furface  of  the  liquor :  if  the  metal  is  only  moidened  and  expofed  to 
the  air,  it  is  corroded  more  fpeedily ;  and  fooner  dill  if  expofed  to 
the  vapours  of  the  acid.  The  mod  acid  fyrups  are  prepared  by  the 
confectioners,  by  boiling  in  copper  veffels  kept  perfectly  clean,  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  hurtful  impregnation ;  whereas  the  far  lefs  acid 
liquor,  that  rifes  towards  the  end  of  long  protracted  didillations  of 
fimple  waters,  corrodes,  in  its  paffage  through  the  copper  head,  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  fo  much  of  the  metal  as  to  prove  emetic. 

Bxafs,  ( (ss  Jiavum  Pharm.  Edinb.J  is  a  combination  of  copper  with 
the  metallic  part  of  calamine,  that  is,  with  zinc,  a  metallic  body  dill, 
eader  of  didolution  than  the  copper  itfelf.  The  two  metals,  never- 
thelefs,  form  by  their  coalition  a  new  compound,  which  does  not  rud 
in  the  air,  or  diffolve  in  vegetable  acids,  or  calcine  in  the  dre,  near 
fo  foon  as  either  of  them  feparately. 

CUR  C  U  M  a: 

CURCUMA  Pharm. .  Lond.  &  Edinb..  Curcuma  radice  longa 
Herm.  hor.t.  lugd.  bat.  .  Maniella  kua  Hort.  malabar.  Crocus v 

in  die  us  y  T err  a  merita  y  Cyp  ira :  Turmeric:  afmalltuberous 

knotty  root,  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies y  externally  greyifh,  inter¬ 
nally  of  a  deep  lively  yellow  or  faffron  colour,  which  by  age  changes 
towards  a  red.  Two  forts  are  mentioned  by  authors,  one  longilh,,  the 
other  roundidi :  only  the  drd  is  met  with  in  the  drops. 

Turmeric  has  a  dight,  aromatic,  and  not  very,  agreeable  fmell  y 
and  a  bitterifh  fomewhat  warm  tade.  It  readily  gives  out  its  aCtive 
matter  both  to  aqueous  and  fpirituous  mendrua :  to  the  former  it 
communicates  its  own  deep  yellow,  to  the  latter  a  dne  yellowidi  red 
tinCture.  In  didillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  a 
gold  coloured  effential  oil,  of  a  moderately  drong  fmell,  and  a  pun¬ 
gent  tade  :  the  remaining  decoCtion,  infpidated,.  leaves  a  bitterridi, 
condderably  faline,  mafs.  ReCtided  fpirit  elevates  little  or  nothing 
of  its  virtue  y  all  the  aCtive  parts  of  the  root  being  left  behind  in 
the  infpidated  extract,  which  is  moderately  warm,  and  bitter,  and 
not  a  little  naufeous. 

This  root  is  faid  to  be  in  general  ufe  in  the  eadern  countries,  both 
for  the  colouring  and  feafoning  of  food,  and  as  a  medicine:  it  is 
accounted  one  of  the  mod  effectual  remedies  in  obdruCtions  of  the 
4  •  vifeera 
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vifcera  and  mefentery,  which  are  there  frequent ;  in  uterine  diforders, 
difficulties  of  urine,  and  affections  of  the  kidneys  (#).  Among  us 
it  has  been  employed  alfo  as  a  deobftruent,  and  efteemed  by  fome  a 
fpecific  in  the  jaundice  :  the  dofe  in  fubftance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram;  in  decoCtion  or  infufion,  twice  as  much.  It  tinges  the  urine 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 

C  r  A  NU  s. 

C TANUS  Pharm.  Pa?' if.  Cyanus  fegetum  C.  B.  Blue 
bottle  :  a  greyifh  green  plant,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  of  which 
the  lower  are  deeply  jagged,  the  upper  entire,  thofe  between  furnifhed 
with  one  or  two  long  perpendicular  ears  on  each  lide  towards  the 
bottom ;  the  ftalk  divides,  near  the  top,  into  feveral  branches,  each 
of  which  is  terminated  by  a  large  blue  flower,  confifting  of  tubulous 
indented  flofculi  fet  in  a  fmooth  fcaly  head ;  the  outer  flofculi  are 
larger  than  the  inner,  and  widened  in  the  upper  part  like  a  funnel  $ 
the  fcales  are  ferrated  about  the  edges.  It  is  annual,  common  in  com 
flelds,  and  found  in  flower  greatefl:  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  flowers  of  cyanus,  haffily  dried,  preferve  their  colour  better 
than  moft  of  the  other  blue  flowers :  they  agree  with  the  others  in 
giving  no  blue  tinge  to  fpirit,  and  differ  from  moft  of  them  in  giv¬ 
ing  none  to  water.  In  fubffance,  they  difcover  very  little  fmell,  and 
fcarcely  any  taffe :  an  extract  made  from  them  by  rectified  fpirit  has 
a  weak  faline  aufterity  mixed  with  a  kind  of  fweetifhnefs  :  an  extract 
made  by  water  is  lefs  auftere  and  more  manifeffly  faline.  From  hence 
it  may  be  prefumed,  that  among  the  various  and  oppofite  virtues 
afcribed  to  thefe  flowers,  the  antiphlogiffic,  aperient,  and  diuretic 
ones  have  the  beff  foundation ;  though  even  thefe  they  appear  to 
poffefs  only  in  a  low  degree. 

The  varieties  of  this  plant,  produced  by  culture  in  gardens,  are  not 
materially  different  in  quality  from  the  wild  fort.  Another  fpecies, 
of  oriental  origin,  cyanus  crientalis  major  mofchatus  fore  purpureo  & 
albo  Morif  hif.  ox.  commonly  called  fultan  flower  or  fweet  fultan, 
promifes,  by  its  mufky  fragrance,  to  have  fome  claim  to  the  cordial 
and  antifpafmodic  virtues,  which  have  been  groundleflly  afcribed  to 
our  indigenous  cyanus. 

(«)  Bontius,  duimadverf ,  in  Carciam  ab  Qrtat  lib.  i,  caf  -  39. 
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CTDONIA  MALUS  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb .  Cotonea 
malus  J.~B.  Mala  cotonea  major  a  &  minora  C.  B.  Quince: 
a  low  tree,  with  uncut  leaves,  bearing  a  fruit  like  a  pear  j  a  native  of 
the  rocky  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  common  in  our  gardens. 

This  fruit  has  a  pleafant  ftrong  fmell,  and  a  very  auftere  acid 
tafte.  Its  exprelfed  juice,  taken  in  little  quantities,  as  a  fpoonful  or 
two,  proves  a  mild,  cooling,  reftringent  ftomachic ;  of  good  fervice 
In  naufeas,  vomitings,  nidorous  erudtations,  and  fome  kinds  of  alvine 
fluxes.  A  grateful  and  lightly  cordial  reftringent  fyrup  is  prepared,  by  syrup,  cydd- 
digefting  three  pints  of  the  depurated  juice  with  a  dram  of  cinnamon,  moriimP' L* 
half  a  dram  of  ginger,  and  half  a  dram  of  cloves,  on  warm  afties, 
for  ftx  hours,  then  adding  a  pint  of  red  port,  and  diftblving  in  the 
ftrained  liquor  nine  pounds  of  fugar..  An  ufeful  reftringent  gelly  or  Gelatina  feu* 
marmalade  is  made,  by  boiling  the  juice  with  fine  fugar  to  a  due  con- 
fiftence,  in  the  proportion  commonly  of  three  pints  to  a  pound.-  If 
the  quinces,  after  they  are  gathered,  be  kept  for  fome  time  in  a  dry 
airy  place,  their  juice  will  become  richer  by  the.  difiipation  of  a  part 
of  their  aqueous  humidity. 

The  feeds  of  quinces  abound  with  a  mucilaginous  fubftance,  which, 
they  readily  give  out  to  boiling  water.  A  dram,  boiled  in  fix  ounces 
of  water  by  meafure,  renders  the  liquor  llimy,  almoft  like  the  white  of 
an  egg :  two  drams  make  it  quite  thick.  On  infpifiating  the  decoc-  Mucilago 
tions,  the  quantity  of  dry  extract  amounts  to  about  half  the  weight  of re™-  cydonL. 
the  feeds.  This  mucilage  has  a  flight  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  fweetifh  1  aun,Lor^ 
tafte>  more  grateful  than  that  of  the  other  common  mucilages.  In 
keeping,  in  its  foft  ftate,  it  foon  grows  mouldy. 


€  r  M  I  N  U  M. 

CTMINUM  Pb.  Lond.  Cuminum  Pb.  Ed.  Cuminumfe- 
mine  longiore  C.  B.  Cummin  :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  refembling 
fennel,  but  much  fmaller ;  producing  longifh,  flender,  plano-convex 
feeds,  of  a  brownifh  colour  with  yellowifh  ftri$.  It  is  annual  y  a 
native  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  j  and  cultivated  in  the  iilands  of  Sicily 
and  Malta,  from  whence  we  are  fupplied  with  the  feeds. 

i  Cummin 
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Cummin  feeds  have  a  bitterifh  warm  tafle,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  not  agreeable.  They  give  out  great  part  of  their 
fmell  by  infufion  in  water,  but  very  little  of  their  tafle  :  in  diftillation 
with  water,  a  pungent  oil  arifes,  of  a  flrong  ungrateful  flavour  like 
that  of  the  feeds  :  the  decodtion,  infpiflated,  leaves  a  weakly  roughifh 
bitterifh  extradl.  Rectified  fpirit  takes  up  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
cummin  by  infufion,  and  leaves  them  nearly  uninjured  in  evaporation  : 
the  infpiflated  mafs  is  very  warm,  moderately  pungent,  and  not  a  little 
naufeous. 

Thefe  feeds  are  accounted  good  carminatives  and  flomachics  ;  but 
have  now,  in  great  meafure,  given  place,  for  thefe  purpofes,  to  medi¬ 
cines  of  a  more  grateful  kind.  Their  principal  ufe  is  in  external  appli¬ 
cations,  as  a  warm  difcutient  and  antifeptic  :  the  college  of  London 
have  given  a  compound  plafter  and  cataplafm  of  cummin. 

CVNOGLOSSUM. 

C  TNO  G  LO  S  SU M  Pharm .  Par  if.  Cynoglojfum  majus  vul¬ 
gar  e  C.  B.  Lingua  canina .  Hounds  tongue:  a  biennial 

plant ;  producing,  the  Aril  year,  large,  foft,  tongue-fhaped,  long- 
pointed  leaves  j  the  fecond  year,  a  thick,  branched  ftalk,  with  nar¬ 
rower  and  fhorter-pointed  leaves  joined  to  it  without  pedicles;  bearing, 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  dark  purplifh  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  five  fegments,  and  followed  by  four  flat  rough  feeds  :  the 
root  is  oblong,  thick,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifh  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  white  within.  It  is  found  wild  in  fhady  lanes  and  unculti¬ 
vated  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  of  hounds  tongue  are  very  juicy,  and  liable  to  grow 
mouldy  in  drying.  Such  as  are  produced  in  moifl  grounds  have, 
when  frefh,  a  rank,  though  not  very  flrong  fmell,  like  that  of  the 
narcotic  plants,  which  in  drying  is  in  good  meafure  diflipated  : 
thofe,  which  are  the  produce  of  dry  grounds,  have  fcarcely  any 
fmell  ( a ).  On  the  organs  of  tafle,  they  make  no  great  impreflion. 

The  medical  effedts  of  thefe  roots  are  fomewhat  doubtful.  It 
has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  they  are  narcotic ;  by  fome,  that 
they  are  virulently  fo.  The  argument  for  their  innocence  (^),  from 
the  frequent  and  fafe  ufe  of  a  pill,  to  which  they  flill  give  name  in 

foreign 

( a )  Hermann,  Cynofura  mat.  rned.  edit.  Boeder,  tom.  i.  p.  178. 

[b)  Geoffroy,  Mat.  med.  iii.  395.  Ray,  Hiji. plant,  i.  490. 
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foreign  pharmacopoeias,  appears  unfair ;  the  quantity  of  the  hounds- 
tongue  root,  in  a  dofe  of  that  opiate  pill,  being  only  about  a  grain  ; 
whereas  the  root  by  itfelf  is  ordered,  in  decodtion,  to  the  quantity 
of  an  ounce,  in  catarrhs,  coughs,  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  he- 
morrhagies. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  quality  with 
the  roots  :  to  the  fmell,  they  are  ftronger  and  more  difagreeable. 
Fuller  reports,  that  he  has  fifed  a  fyrup  of  the  juice  a  multitude  of 
times,  and  could  never  find  it  to  caufe  fieep,  or  to  be  in  the  leaf!; 
virulent ;  and  that  he  had  often  experienced  it  to  be  a  great  remedy, 
fecond  to  none,  againfi:  hot,  fharp,  thin,  catarrhous  humours,  and 
a  cough  occafioned  thereby.  Neither  the  leaves  nor  the  roots  are  ever 
made  ufe  of  in  practice ;  and  the  colleges,  both  of  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  have  now  rejected  the  plant  from  their  catalogue  of  officinals ; 
all  the  good  effedts,  which  the  accounts  of  thofe  who  have  recom¬ 
mended  it  afford  grounds  to  expedt  from  it,  being  obtainable,  without 
fufpicion  of  malignity,  from  the  produdts  of  the  poppy. 


C  T  P  E  R  u  s. 

CYPERUS:  a  plant  with  grafs-like leaves,  and  three-fquare  ftalks, 
branched  at  top,  bearing  tufts  of  fmall  imperfedt  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  followed  by  a  naked  triangular  feed.  It  is  perennial. 

i.  Cyperus  longus  Pharm .  Par  if.  Cyperus  odor  at  us  radice 

longa  five  cyperus  ofiicinarum  C.  B.  Cyperus  or  Englifh  galangal  : 
with  a  long  flender  root,  crooked  and  full  of  knots,  of  a  dark  brown 
or  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  whitifh  within.  It  grows  wild 
in  marfhy  places  in  fome  parts  of  England :  the  fhops  have  been 
ufually  fupplied  from  Italy  and  France,  with  dried  roots,  not  fuperior 
to  thofe  which  are  produced  in  our  own  country. 

Cyperus  root  has  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm  bitterifh 
tafte  $  both  which  it  imparts  almofi:  totally  to  watery  and  to  fpirituous 
menftrua :  it  tinges  the  former  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  colour,  the 
latter  of  a  bright  reddifh  yellow.  In  diffillation,  it  impregnates  water 
with  its  grateful  fmell ;  but  yields,  at  leaf!  when  only  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation,  no  feparable  oil :  redtified  fpirit 
carries  off  likewife,  in  evaporation  or  difiillation,  a  great  part  of  its 
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odorous  matter.  The  watery  extract  is  moderately  bitter,  flightly 
pungent,  and  fubaftringent :  the  fpirituous  is  in  tafte  bitterer  and 
warmer  ;  but  has  not  much  fmell,  any  more  than  the  watery  extract* 
The  quantity  of  both  extracts  is  very  nearly  alike,  amounting  to  about 
one  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  root. 

2.  Cyperus  rotundus  Pbarm.  Par  if.  Cyperus  rotundas  ori¬ 

entals  major  C.  B.  Round  cyperus  :  with  feveral  roundifh  roots, 
about  the  fize  and  ihape  of  an  olive,  connected  by  fibres,  rough  and 
rufty-coloured  on  the  outfide,  whitifh  or  yellowifh  within.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  whence  the  roots  are  fometimes,  but 
rarely,  brought  to  us.  It  is  faid  to  grow  wild  alfo  in  France. 

This  root  has  the  fame  kind  of  fmell  and  tafie,  and  nearly  in  the 
lame  degree,  as  the  foregoing.  It  differs,  according  to  Cartheufer’s 
examination  of  it,  in  giving  a  gold  yellow  tindture  to  water,  in 
yielding  a  little  more  extradt,  one  third  its  weight,  both  with  water 
and  fpirit  -y  and  in  the  fpirituous  extract  being  more  tenacious  or 
refinous. 

D  A  U  C  U  S. 

CARROT:  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  finely  divided  leaves ; 
producing  pale  coloured,  hairy,  firiated,  fomewhat  oval,  plano-convex 
feeds  :  the  entire  umbel,  and  each  of  its  fubaivifions,  have  a  circle  of 
little  leaves  at  their  origin  :  the  petala  are  unequal  and  heart-fhaped. 

i.  Daucus  creticus  Pbarm .  Land.  &  Edinb.  Daucus  foliis 
fceniculi  tenuijjimis  C.  B.  Candy  carrot  :  with  white  flowers,  flat 
umbels ;  and  oblong  feeds,  fwelled  or  bellied  in  the  middle,  and 
pointed  at  one  end.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  cultivated  in  fame  of  our  gardens* 
The  feeds  have  been  generally  brought  to  us  from  the  ifle  of  Candy. 

The  feeds  of  the  candy  carrot  have  a  light  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm  biting  tafte.  They  have  been  occafionally  employed 
as  carminatives,  and  fuppofed  likewife  to  be  diuretic  and  emmenagogue: 
at  prefen t  they  are  little  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  ingredients  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

Water,  digefted  on  the  feeds,  becomes  impregnated  with  their 
fmell,  but  takes  up  very  little  of  their  tafte  :  in  diftiJlation  or  eva¬ 
poration. 
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poration,  it  elevates  the  whole  of  their  fmell  and  aromatic  warmth,. 

.  leaving  a  weakly  bitterifh  mucilaginous  extract :  on  diftilling  large 
quantities,  a  fmall  portion  of  a  yellowifh  effential  oil  is  obtained,  of 
a  moderately  pungent  tafte,  and  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  daucus.. 
Re&ifled  fpirit  takes  up  the  whole  of  their  virtue  by  digeftion,  and 
elevates  little  in  diftillation  :  the  remaining  extract  fmells  weakly,  and 
taftes  ftrongly  of  the  feeds.  The  colour  both  of  the  tindture  and 
extradl  made  with  fpirit,  is  a  bright  yellow ;  of  thofe  with  water, 
brownifh  :  the  quantity  of  fpirituous  extradt  is  about  one  half  of  the 
watery. 

2.  Daucus  silvestris  Ph.Edinb.  Staphylinus.  Pajlinaca 
Jilvefilris  tenuifolia  diofcoridis  vel  daucus  cfjicinarum  C.  B.  Wild 
carrot,  or  birds-neft,  fo  called  from  the  appearance  of  the  umbels, 
which  clofe  and  form  a  roundifh  cavity  in  the  middle  after  the  flowers 
have  fallen  :  one  or  more  of  the  inner  flowers  are  commonly  of  a  x 
deep  red  colour,  and  feveral  of  the  others  red  in  part :  the  feeds  are 
fmaller,  fhorter  and  rounder  than  thofe  of  the  preceding.  It  is 
biennial,  common  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  feeds  of  the  wild  carrot  are  fimilar  in  fmell  and  tafle  to  thofe 
of  the  daucus  creticus ,  but  weaker.  The  effential  oils  obtained  from 
the  two  are  nearly  alike  in  quality,  but  fomewhat  different  in  quan¬ 
tity,  the  wild  yielding  a  little  lefs  than  the  other.  The  fpirituous 
extradl  of  the  wild  is  fomewhat  lefs  pungent  than  that  of  the  candy 
fort.  Malt  liquors,  fermented  with  thefe  feeds,  receive  from  them  an 
agreeable  flavour  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  lemon  peel,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  become  ufeful  diuretic  drinks  in  cachectic  and  fcorbutic 
diforders.  In  the  fhops  they  have  frequently  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
daucus  creticus ,  and  been  themfelves  fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  the  garden 
carrot,  which  are  much  weaker  in  aromatic  warmth  than  either.  The 
garden  and  wild  carrot  are  reckoned  by  botanifts  the  fame  fpecies  of 
plant,  their  differences  proceeding  only  from  culture. 

4  ;  -|  % 

DENS  L  E  0  N  I  S. 

DENS  LEO N I S five  Earaxacum  Pharm .  Edinb .  Dens  leonis 

latiore folio ,  &  angufiliore folio  C.  B.  Dandelion  :  a  low  plant, 
with  long,  narrow,  deeply  indented  or  jagged  leaves,  lying  on  the 
ground  $  among  which  arifes  a  Angle,  naked,  hollow  pedicle ;  bearing 
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a  large  yellow  flofculous  flower,  fet  in  a  double  cup,  the  outermofl  of 
-which  conlifts  of  feveral  little  oblong  leaves  turned  downwards  :  the 
flower  is  followed  by  fmall  feeds,  covered  with  a  tuft  of  long  down  : 
the  root  is  oblong,  flender,  yellowhh  or  brownifh  on  the  outflde,  and 
white  within.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and 
flowers  from  April  to  the  end  of  fummer. 

The  roots,  leaves,  and  flower- Aalks  of  dandelion  abound  with  a 
bitterilh  milky  juice,  of  no  fmell  or  particular  flavour.  They  pro- 
mife  to  be  medicines  of  no  inconflderable  efficacy  in  fundry  chronical 
diforders,  as  mild  detergents  and  aperients,  flmilar  to  the  cichorenm 
Jilvejlre ,  but  ftronger.  Boerhaave  had  a  high  opinion  of  this  and  the 
other  ladtefcent  plants;  and  efteems  them  capable,  if  duly  continued, 
of  refolving  very  obflinate  coagulations  and  obflrudlions  of  the  vifcera. 
Their  more  immediate  fenflble  operation  is,  to  loofen  the  belly,  pro¬ 
mote  the  urinary  difcharge,  and  render  the  water  high  coloured,  with¬ 
out  exciting  any  preternatural  heat. 

The  expreffed  juice  of  the  plant  has  been  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  or  more,  three  or  four  times  a  day  :  it  feems  to 
lofe  nothing  of  its  virtue  in  being  gently  inlpiffated  to  the  conflftence 
of  an  extradf ;  which  is  moderately  and  not  unpleafantly  bitter,  with 
fome  degree  of  fweetifhnefs.  The  dried  roots,  which  are  ftronger  in 
tafle  than  the  leaves,  give  out  their  virtues  both  to  water  and  rectified 
fpirit ;  and  tinge  the  former  of  a  brown,  the  latter  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  tinctures  and  infuflons,  gently  infpiffiated,  differ  little  from  the 
infpiffated  juice;  except  that  the  watery  extract  is  rather  weaker;  and 
that  the  fpirituous,  which  is  in  fmaller  quantity,  has  a  ftronger  bitter 
tafle,  and  difcovers  alfo  a  flight  aftringency.  Cartheufer  fays,  that  the 
watery  extra#  amounts  to  one  fourth,  the  Ipirituous  only  to  one  eighth 
the  weight  of  the  root. 

Neither  the  plant  in  fubflance,  nor  its  preparations,  bear  keeping 
well  :  after  the  dried  root  had  lain  about  a  twelvemonth,  its  bitternefs 
was  wholly  lofl,  and  only  a  flight  fweetifhnefs  remained  :  an  extradt 
made  from  the  frelh  root,  infpiffated  to  drynefs,  and  kept  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  fuflered  nearly  the  fame  change. 
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DICT AMNUS  CRETICUS  Pharm .  Lond.  &  Edinb.  &  C.  B. 
Origanum  creticum  latifolium  tomentofum  Bourn.  Dittany  of 
Crete  :  a  fmall,  fhrubby,  branched  plant  ;  with  fquare  rtalks ; 
roundifh  leaves  about  an  inch  in  length,  covered  with  a  thick  white 
down,  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints ;  and  purplifh  labiated  flowers,  in 
loofe  fcaly  heads  or  fpikes,  drooping  downwards.  It  is  perennial,  a 
native  of  ftony  grounds  in  Greece  and  the  ifland  of  Candy,  and  bears 
the  ordinary  winters  of  our  own  climate.  The  fhops  are  generally 
lupplied  from  Italy,  with  the  leaves  tied  up  in  bundles,  which  are 
often  damaged  or  decayed,  and  at  bert  not  fuperior  to  thofe  of  our 
own  growth  :  they  have  now  and  then  pieces  of  the  flowery  heads 
among  them,  but  oftener  rtalks,  and  different  foreign  matters. 

The  leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete  have  been  chiefly  recommended  as 
emmenagogue,  alexipharmac,  and  vulnerary.  They  are  apparently, 
when  in  perfection,  a  very  warm  aromatic ;  of  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a  hot  biting  tafte,  refembling  that  of  the  thymus  citratus,  but  ftronger 
and  more  pungent.  They  impart  their  virtues  both  to  water  and 
rectified  fpirit ;  and  tinge  the  former  of  a  yellowifh,  the  latter  of  a 
green  colour.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  give  over  a  moderately  ftrong 
impregnation  to  the  aqueous  fluid ;  from  which,  if  the  quantity  of 
dittany  be  large,  there  leparates,  as  Neumann  obferves,  a  fmall 
portion  of  a  yellowifh  eflfential  oil,  of  a  highly  pungent  aromatic  tafte 
and  fmell,  and  which  congeals  in  the  cold  into  the  appearance  of 
camphor :  the  remaining  decoCtion,  infpiffated,  leaves  a  bitterifh, 
difagreeable  mafs,  totally  diverted  of  the  warmth  and  flavour  of  the 
herb.  Rectified  fpirit,  diftilled  off  from  the  tinCture  made  in  that 
menrtruum,  brings  over  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtue  of  the  dittany  : 
the  fpirituous  extraCt  is  a  tolerably  grateful  and  very  hot  pungent 
aromatic. 

DIGITALIS. 

DIGITALIS  Ph.  Parif.  Digitalis  purpurea  folio  afpero  C.  B. 
Foxglove:  a  fomewhat  hairy  plant;  with  oblong,  acuminated, 
ferrated  leaves ;  and  a  thick,  angular,  hollow  rtalk,  on  which  nume¬ 
rous  purple  tubulous  flowers,  refembled  to  the  finger  of  a  glove,  hang 
downwards,  in  a  row  along  one  fide,  each  on  a  rtiort  pedicle  :  the 

flower 
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flower  is  followed  by  an  oblong  pointed  capfule,  full  of  fmall  angular 
feeds.  It  is  biennial ;  grows  wild  in  woods  and  on  heaths  ;  and  puts 
forth  in  June  or  July  its  elegant  flowers,  which  often  continue  a  month 
or  longer.  It  is  obfervable  of  this  plant,  that  it  grows  only  on  gravelly 
foils }  rarely  or  never  on  thofe  where  there  are  jftrata  of  calcareous 
earths  or  flones  underneath. 

The  leaves  of  foxglove  have  a  bitterifh  very  naufeous  tafte ;  which 
they  communicate  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua.  They 
have  been  flrongly  recommended  in  epileptic  diforders  :  Parkinfon 
relates,  that  after  two  or  three  fits  had  been  buffered  every  month  for 
twenty-fix  years,  a  cure  was  obtained  by  taking  twice  a  week  a  decoc¬ 
tion  made  in  ale,  of  two  handfuls  of  foxglove  leaves  with  four  ounces 
of  polypody  of  the  oak.  The  operation  of  this  medicine,  or  of  the 
foxglove  by  itfelf,  is  by  flool  and  vomit ;  and  appears,  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  of  it  by  authors,  to  be  fo  violent,  as  to  afford  lufficient 
foundation  for  the  prefent  difufe  of  the  plant  (a).  Externally,  the 
leaves  and  flowers  have  been  employed,  with  greater  fafety,  and  fome- 
times,  as  is  faid,  with  fuccefs,  in  cataplafms  and  unguents  for  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  ulcers. 

DORONICUM. 

LEOPARDS  BANE:  a  hairy  plant,  with  uncut  leaves,  and 
yellow  radiated  difeous  flowers,  which  hand  folitary  upon  long  pedi¬ 
cles  on  the  tops  of  the  flalks  and  branches,  and  are  followed  by  fmall 
feeds  winged  with  down  :  the  lower  leaves  have  long  pedicles,  thofe 
which  grow  on  the  flalks  have  none.  It  is  perennial. 

i.  Doronicum  germanicum /w  Arnica  Pharm.  Edinb.  Do¬ 
ronicum  five  Alifma  &  Arnica  ger manor  um  P harm.  Par  if.  Doronicum 
plantaginis  folio  alterum  C.  B.  German  leopards  bane  :  with  oval- 
pointed,  ribbed  leaves,  like  thofe  of  plantane,  fet  in  pairs  upon  the 

flalk; 


(a)  Boerhaave  judges  it  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature,  and  fays  it  Is  fo  acrid  as  to  exulcerate  the 
mouth,  fauces,  cefophagus  and  ftomach.  Hill,  plant.  Lugd.  Bat.  p.  308.  &  Haller  Stirp.  Helvet. 
p.  617.  Dr.  Alfton,  on  the  other  hand,  ranks  it  among  thofe  indigenous  vegetables,  “  which,. 
“  though  now  difregarded,  are  medicines  of  great  virtue,  and  fcarcely  inferior  to  any  that  the 
“  Indies  afford.”  Index  medicamentorum Jimplicium,  praefat.p.  3.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had 
no  experience  of  this  plant  ufed  as  a  medicine  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  take,  little  can  be  judged, 
from  that  quality,  of  the  virtues  of  fubftances  of  this  kind  :  the  tafte  of  the  digitalis  is  ftfong 
and  naufeous,  but  not  near  fo  acrid  or  pungent  as  that  of  many  vegetables  which  are  taken  with 
great  fafety. 
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ffialkj  and  oblong  roots.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Germany,  and  flowers  throughout  the  fummer. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  penetrating  bitterifh 
tafle,  and  emit,  when  bruifed,  a  light  pungent  fmell,  which  pro¬ 
vokes  fneezing.  Both  water  and  rectified  fpirit  extract  their  virtues 
by  infufon,  and  carry  off  a  confiderable  fhare  of  them  in  evaporation. 
The  roots  are  more  of  an  aromatic  nature  than  the  other  parts,  and 
their  active  matter  fomewhat  lefs  volatile. 

This  plant  has  been  greatly  efleemed  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
as  a  fpecific  for  refolving  coagulated  blood  occafioned  by  falls  or 
bruifes  ;  from  its  efficacy  in  which  intentions,  it  received  the  title  of 
lapjbrum  panacea :  the  dofe  is  an  infufi on  of  one  or  two  pugils  of  the 
leaves,  or  flowers,  or  both,  and  in  fome  cafes  of  the  roots.  It  is 
faid,  that  foon  after  the  taking  of  this  medicine,  a  great  pain  is  felt 
about  the  affedted  part,  and  generally  a  cardialgic  anxiety  of  the 
ftomach,  with  naufea,  reaching,  and  gripes,  and  fometimes  extreme 
difficulty  of  breathing ;  that  thefe  fymptoms  are  alleviated  a  little 
by  walking  about,  and  may  be  removed,  if  they  fhould  be  very 
alarming,  by  venaefedtion :  that  in  a  fliort  time,  they  terminate 
fpontaneoufly  in  a  copious  difcharge  of  urine,  or  in  a  profufe  fweat, 
and  fometimes  in  vomiting  or  purging  (a).  This  herb  is  recom¬ 
mended  likewife,  in  confequence  of  its  fuppofed  refolvent  power,  in 
fundry  obfhinate  chronical  diforders.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  much 
too  violent  in  its  operation  for  general  ufe,  unlefs  repeated  fmall  dofes 
fhould  be  accompanied  with  the  good  effedls,  without  the  diflurbance, 
which  a  full  dofe  is  faid  to  produce.  Simon  Paulli  fufpedfs,  that  it  is 
made  an  ingredient  in  the  malt  liquors  ufed  in  fome  places,  by  the 
common  people,  againft  bruifes  and  other  diforders. 

2.  Doronicitm  romanum  :  Doronicum  rad  ice  fcorpii  C.  B. 

Doronicum  graph oy  dictum  J.  B.  Aconitum  pardalianches  minus  quod 
falfo  doronicum  vocant  Matth.  Roman  leopards  bane  :  with  obtufe 
heart-fhaped  leaves  let  alternately  on  the  flalk,  and  ilender  knotty 
roots,  fuppofed  to  refemble  the  fcorpion’s  tail.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps,  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  or  July. 

5  The 

(a)  Tahernaemontanus,  Her  bar.  lib.  u.feSi.  i.  cap.  xxii,  714.  &  fefi.xa.p,  116.  Fehr,  Eph, 
vat.  curiof.  dec.  i.  atm.  ix  &  x.  obf.  2.  Gohl,  Act.  med.  Berclinenf,  <vol.  i.  »,  4.  p.  46,  De  la 
Marche,  Dijfert.  de  arnica;  <vsra  ufu. 
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The  rdot  of  the  Roman  leopards  bane  has  a  fweetifh  lomewhat 
aflringent  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  weak  aromatic  flavour.  Its 
medicinal  qualities  were  formerly  the  fubjeft  of  a  confiderable  difpute  ; 
fome  affirming  it  to  be  poifonous,  and  others  falutary.  Gefner  relates, 
that  though  it  poifons  dogs,  he  had  himfelf*  many  times  eaten  the 
herb  as  a  grateful  aromatic,  and  the  roots  alfo  both  frefli  and  dry, 
without  perceiving  any  ill  effect  from  them  :  that  he  had  given  the 
roots,  with  advantage,  in  vertiginous  and  epileptic  cafes  :  that  never- 
thelefs  having  once  taken  two  drams  of  the  powdered  root,  a  fwelling 
of  the  belly  and  ftomach  fucceeded  in  about  eight  hours,  accompanied 
by  a  weaknefs  of  the  whole  body ;  that  thefe  fymptoms  continued  for 
two  days,  and  that  he  was  cured  by  a  warm  bath  {a).  The  Auguflan 
college,  after  once  expunging  the  doronicum  from  their  pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  have  lately  received  it  again,  and  aflure  us,  that  experience 
has  declared  it  innocent.  It  does  not  however  appear,  its  innocence 
admitted,  to  be  poflefled  of  virtues  fufficient  to  recommend  it  to 
practice.  Among  us,  it  has  long  been  difcarded,  together  with  all 
the  Arabian  compofitions,  as  an  ingredient  in  which  (from  a  pre- 
fumption,  not  perhaps  very  well  grounded,  of  its  being  their  duronegi ) 
it  was  originally  introduced. 


v  D  R'JSC  O  N  T  1U  M. 

DRACUNTIUM Jive  Serpent  aria  Pharm .  Parif.  Dracunculus 
polyp  hyllus  C.  B.  Dragons:  a  plant  with  fmooth  glofly  leaves, 
fet  on  long  pedicles,  divided  into  fix  or  feven  or  more  long  narrow 
fegments ;  and  a  Angle,  thick,  whitifli  Item,  elegantly  variegated 
with  reddifh  or  purplifli  ftreaks,  compofed  as  it  were  of  membranes 
enveloping  one  another  :  on  its  top  is  a  long  fheath,  greenifli  on  the 
outflde  and  purplifli  within,  incloflng  a  dark-coloured  piftil,  like 
that  of  arum,  but  larger,  fucceeded  by  a  clufler  of  red  berries  :  the 
root  is  large,  roundifli,  externally  yellowilh,  internally  white.  It  is 
perennial,  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in 
our  gardens :  it  dies  to  the  ground  early  in  the  autumn. 

The 

(a)  Some  have  alledged,  that  the  taking  of  this  root  occafioned  his  death  ;  Cafp.  Hoffman,  de 
medicament,  officinal,  lib  ii.  cap.  iv.  §  8.  Boerhaaaie ,  Hi Jl.  plant.  Ludg.  Bat.  p.  15 1.  but  the 
epiftle  in  which  he  mentions  his  being  cured  of  the  fymptoms  which  the  doronicum  had  occa¬ 
fioned,  is  dated  above  five  months  after  ;  and  Simler,  his  cotemporary,  who  gives  a  particular 
account  of  his  death,  informs  us  that  he  was  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  difeafe. 
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The  dracontium  appears  to  be  fimilar,  in  medicinal  virtues,  as  in 
botanic  characters,  to  arum  ;  the  roots  and  leaves  being,  like  thofe  of 
that  plant,  extremely  acrimonious,  feeming,  when  flightly  tailed,  to 
bum  or  corrode  the  tongue,  and  continuing  to  painfully  vellicate  the 
part  for  many  hours.  The  acrimonious  matter  is  likewife  of  the  fame 
kind  in  regard  to  its  pharmaceutical  properties ;  being  in  great  part 
diflipated  or  deftroyed  by  exficcation ;  not  being  difloluble  either  by 
watery  or  fpirituous  menflrua ;  not  riling  with  either  menftruum  in 
dillillation,  but  being  deftroyed  in  the  procefs  ;  being  extracted,  by 
expreflion,  along  with  the  watery  juice ;  but  foon  feparating  from  the 
aqueous  fluid,  and  being  now  found,  though  not  a  little  weakened,  in 
the  fecula  or  fediment.  This  plant  might  therefore  be  ufed  in  the 
fame  cafes  as  arum,  but  general  practice  employs  only  the  latter.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged,  between  fubftances  of  luch  vehement  pungency, 
the  dracunculus  is  rather  the  ftrongeft  of  the  two. 

E  LATINE. 

EL  A  "TINE  Pharm.  Lond.  Veronica  femina  feu  elatine  Pb.  Ed 

Elatine  diofcoridis  Lobel.  adv.  Linaria  fegetum  nummularicz  folio 

villofo  Pourn.  Fluellin  or  Female  speedwell  :  a  low,  pro¬ 
cumbent  plant ;  with  oval,  acuminated,  downy  leaves,  fet  alternately 
on  the  ftalks  :  from  their  bofoms  ifliie  long  pedicles,  bearing  irregu¬ 
lar,  monopetalous,  labiated,  gaping  flowers,  with  a  crooked  tail  or  fpur 
behind,  followed  by  roundilh  capfules  full  of  fmall  feeds  :  the  upper 
lip  is  of  a  dark  purplilh  colour,  the  lower  lip  and  the  fpur  yellow.  It 
is  annual,  grows  wild  in  corn  fields,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  elatine  have  a  roughifti  very  bitter  tafte,  and  fcarcely 
any  fmell.  Both  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  extract  their  active 
matter  by  infufion,  and  leave  it  entire  in  evaporation.  This  herb 
was  formerly  accounted  an  excellent  detergent  and  purifier  of  the 
blood.  An  extract  made  from  it  by  water  has  been  given  in  dofes  of 
a  dram,  and  the  exprefled  juice  from  three  to  five  ounces,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  and  the  juice  applied  alfo  externally ;  againft  fcorbutic 
diforders,  and  different  kinds  of  old  ulcers.  A  decoction  of  it  has 
been  ufed  likewife  in  glyfters  for  alvine  fluxes.  A  combination  of  its 
active  matter  with  honey,  prepared  by  boiling  four  pints  of  the  depu¬ 
rated  juice  with  four  pounds  of  clarified  honey,  is  fometimes  kept  in  Met -elatinqs 

L  1  the  Pharm.  Lond. 
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the  {hops ;  but  neither  this  preparation,  nor  the  herb  in  any  form,  are. 
at  prefent  much  made  ufe  of. 

E  L  E  M  I. 

EL  EMI  Pharm.  Ed.  Gutnmi  elemi  Pharm.  Lond.  Elemi  : 
a  concrete  relinous  juice,  faid  to  be  obtained  from  a  large  tree  of  the 
olive  kind ;  brought  from  the  Spanifli  Well  Indies,  and  fometimes 
from  the  Eafl  Indies,  in  oblong  roundifh  cakes,  generally  wrapt  up 
in  flag  leaves.  The  befl  fort  is  foftifh,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a  pale 
whitilh  yellow  colour,  inclining  a  little  to  greenifh.  The  faculty  of 
Paris  mentions  a  fpurious  elemi,  or  gummi  chibou ,  which  is  not  yet 
known  among  us. 

Elemi  has  a  flrong,  tolerably  pleafant  fmell ;  and  a  flight  bitterifb 
tafle.  It  gives  out  very  little  to  aqueous  menflrua,  but  almofl  totally 
diflolves  in  rectified  fpirit,  tinging  the  fluid  of  a  pale  gold  colour. 
Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  thin  pale  coloured  eflential  oik 
amounting  to  about  one  ounce  from  flxteen,  of  a  moderately  pungent 
tafle,  and  fmelling  flrongly  of  the  elemi:  a  friable  inodorous  refln. 
remains  behind  in  the  ftill.  On  fubmitting  to  diflillation  the  folution 
made  in  rectified  fpirit,  a  little  of  the  fragrance  of  the  elemi  arifes 
with  the  fpirit,  greatefl  part  remaining  in  the  infpiflated  mafs,  which 
has  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  fmell,  though  it  makes  little  impreffion 
on  the  organs  of  tafle. 

This  refln  is  fcarcely  otherwife  employed  among  us,  than  as  an 
ingredient  in  digeflive  ointments ;  one  of  the  befl  of  the  officinal 
digeflives,  commonly  called  the  ointment  or  liniment  of  Arcsus, 
confills  of  fix  parts  of  the  elemi,  five  or  fix  of  turpentine,  and  twelve 
of  lard  or  of  a  mixture  of  lard  and  fuet,  melted  together.  This 
refin  fhould  neverthelefs  feem  applicable  to  other  purpofes,  and  to  be 
preferable,  for  internal  ufe,  to  fome  relinous  fubftances  that  have  been, 
held  in  greater  efleem. 

ELEUTHERI  A. 

ELEUTHERI  AL  C 0 RLE X  Pharm.  Lond.  Cafcarilla  feu 
eJeutheria  Ph.  Edinb.  ‘Thus  judceorum  Park.  Cortex  t  bur  is  non - 
■nullis diSlus ,  vel thymiama ,  vel thus judceoru'm  Rail  hiji .  Eleutheria 

or 
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or  Cascarilla:  the  bark,  probably  of  the  fhrub  defcribed  and 
figured  by  Catefby  under  the  name  of  ricinoides  elceagni folio  or  ilathera , 
which  grows  plentifully  in  mod:  of  the  Bahama  illands  (a).  From 
thofe  illands,  particularly,  as  it  is  faid,  from  one  of  them  called 
Elatheria,  it  is  immediately  brought  to  us ;  in  curled  pieces,  or  rolled 
up  into  fhort  quills,  about  an  inch  in  width ;  covered  on  the  outlide 
with  a  rough  whitilh  matter,  and  brownifh  on  the  inner  fide ;  ex¬ 
hibiting,  when  broken,  a  fmooth,  clofe,  blackilh  brown  furface. 

This  bark,  freed  from  the  outer  whitilh  coat  which  is  inlipid  and 
inodorous,  has  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  moderately  bitter  taile, 
accompanied  with  a  confiderable  aromatic  warmth.  It  is  eafily  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  yields,  whilft  burning,  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat 
refembling  that  of  mulk ;  a  property  which  diltinguilhes  the  eleutheria 
from  all  other  known  barks  (b). 

Stiller  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  employed  the  cortex 
eleutheria  as  a  medicine  in  Europe.  He  relates,  that  he  received 
this  aromatic  bark  from  England ;  and  that  fome  time  after,  it  was 
fold  at  Brunfwick  for  Peruvian  bark :  that  a  tindture  of  it  in  alkalized 
vinous  fpirits,  or  in  dulcified  alkaline  fpirits,  proved  carminative  and 
diuretic,  and  did  confiderable  fervice  in  arthritic  and  fcorbutic  cafes  ; 
and  that  if  taken  immediately  after  meals,  it  affedted  the  head  a  little  (<r). 

Eleutheria  was  foon  after  employed  by  Apinus,  in  an  epidemic 
fever  of  the  intermittent  kind,  which  raged  in  fome  parts  of  Norway 
in  1694  and  1695.  This  difeafe,  which  at  firft  had  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  intermittent,  was  at  length  accompanied  with  pete¬ 
chial  fpots.  The  common  alexipharmacs  and  fudorifics  were  found 
ineffedtual:  but  the  powder  or  extradt  of  eleutheria,  joined  with  them, 
proved  fuccefsful,  even  after  petechiae  had  appeared :  dyfenteries, 
fucceeding  the  fever,  were  removed  by  the  fame  means.  During  the 
ufe  of  the  eleutheria,  the  patient  generally  fweated  plentifully,  with*- 
out  lofs  of  Erength  or  other  inconvenience  :  the  belly  was  at  the  fame 

L  1  2  time 

( a )  EBay  towards  a  natural  hiftory  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  iflands. 

(b)  This  property  feems  to  confirm  the  above  account ;  that  eleutheria  (not  of  the  growth  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  nor  of  the  Spanilh.  Weft  Indies  as  others)  is  really  the 
produce  of  the  Bahama  ricinoides  of  Catefby  ;  whofe  bark,  he  fays,  infufed  either  in  wine  or 
water,  gives  a  fine  aromatic  bitter,  and  being  burnt  yields  a  fine  perfume.  Thofe,  who  imagine 
the  eleutheria  to  be  the  bark  of  a  Peruvian  tree,  feem  to  have  been  milled  by  the  name  cafcarilla  ; 
which  is  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Peruvian  bark  ftridlly  fo  Galled,  and  fignifies  no  more 
than  bark  in  general.  See  Hoffmann’s  Dijfertatio  de  cafcarilla ,  anno  1738.  Operum  omnium  fup » 
plement.  ii.  par.  i.  p.  704.^ 

(c)  Adia  lab  or  at  or  ii  cbymiciy  Specim.  ii.  cap.  i*  cj  X.  edit,  ann,  1693.  &  de  ftbribus  intermittent 
tibus  confulu  non>.  cap .  xvi. 
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time  kept  open,  and  thofe  who  did  not  fweat  had  commonly  three  of 
four  ftools  a  day :  where  the  menftrual  or  haemorrhoidal  fluxes  were 
fuppreflfed  at  the  beginning  of  the  diforder,  they  generally,  upon  the 
ufe  of  this  medicine,  reappeared  (a). 

The  gentlemen  of  the  French  academy  found  this  bark  of  excellent 
fervice  againft  an  epidemic  dyfentery  in  the  year  1719;  in  which, 
Ipecacoanha  proved  ineffectual.  Mr.  Boulduc  obferves,  that  this  laft: 
left  a  lownefs  of  the  fpirits,  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  along  time  :  whereas  the  eleutheria  foon  railed  the  ftrength, 
and  promoted  appetite  (ft). 

At  prefent,  eleutheria  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Germans,  as 
a  warm  ftomachic  and  corroborant,  in  flatulent  colics,  internal  hasmor- 
rhagies,  dyfenteries,  the  diarrhoeas  of  acute  fevers,  and  in  common 
intermittents  in  which  laft  it  is  often  joined  to.  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  by  many  preferred  to  it,  as  being  lefs  fubjeCt  to  fome  inconve- 
nicncics,  which  the  other,  by  its  great  aftringencv,  is  apt  to  produce. 
Among  us,  it  has  but  lately  been  received  into  practice ;  and  its  ufe  is 
not  yet  become  fo  general  as  it  well  deferves  to  be. 

The  virtues  of  eleutheria  are  partially  extracted  by  water,  and 
totally  by  rectified  fpirit :  after  the  aCtion  of  the  former,  it  retains  a 
confiderable  (hare  of  its  flavour,  after  the  latter  it  proves  inodorous 
and  infipid  :  the  watery  tinCtures  are  of  a  reddifh  brown,  the  fpirituous 
of  a  brownifh  orange  colour.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  greenifh 
eflential  oil,  of  a  very  pungent  tafte,  and  of  a  fragrant  penetrating 
fmell,  more  grateful  than  that  of  the  cafcarilla  itfelf,  in  quantity, 
according  to  Hoffmann’s  experiments,  not  exceeding  one  dram  from 
fixteen  ounces  :  the  decoCtion,  infpiffated,  leaves  an  extraCt  of  a 
moderate  dull  bitternefs,  much  weaker  than  might  have  been  expeCted 
from  the  ftrong  tafte  of  the  bark  in  fubftance.  On  infpiffating  the 
fpirituous  tinCture,  with  a  gentle  heat,  nothing  confiderable  of  the 
aCtive  matter  of  the  cafcarilla  was  found  to  arife  with  the  menftruum  : 
the  remaining  extraCt,  neverthelefs,  was  rather  weaker  in  tafte  than 
the  bark  itfelf,  and  when  thoroughly  exficcated,  fcarcely  difcovered 
any  tafte  at  all,  being  almoft  a  pure  refin,  not  diffoluble  by  the  faliva. 
It  is  probably  the  dry  pulverable  extraCt  that  Cartheufer  means,  when 
he  fays  it  has  no  tafte ;  and  the  extraCt  in  its  moift  ftate  that  was  ex¬ 
amined  by  Boulduc,  who  fays  it  is  bitter,  biting,  and  aromatic. 

(a)  Hi  ft  orica  relatio  febris  epidemic  ce ,  edit  a  anno  1697. 

{ft)  Hftoire  ds  V  ac  ad.  rojale  des  fciences ,  pour  Vann .  1719. 

ELICHRTSUM. 
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ELICHRTSUM. 

ELICHRTSUM Jive  Stcechas  citrina  Pharm .  Par  if.  Elichryfum 

Jive  ftcechas  citrina  anguftifolia  C.  B.  Goldilocks:  a  finall, 
fhrubby,  downy  plant  clothed  with  long,  very  narrow  leaves  :  pro¬ 
ducing,  on  the  tops  of  the.  branches,  feveral  fmall  round  heads  of 
bright  yellow  fcaly  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  flowers  in  our  gardens  in  May  and  June,  and  holds  its  leaves 
all  the  winter.. 

The  flowers  or  fcaly  heads  of  this  plant,  naturally  dry  and  Arm,, 
retain  their  figure  and  glofly  yellow  colour  for  years.  Both  the  flowers 
and  leaves,  rubbed  a  little,  yield  an  agreeable  and  moderately  firong 
finell  :  to  the  talle  they  difcover  a  confiderable  warmth,  pungency,- 
and  bitterifhnefs  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  ape¬ 
rient  and  corroborant  virtues,  commonly  afcribed- to  them,  are  not 
wholly  without  foundation. 
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E  NDIVIA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Intybus  fativa  latifolia  five  endivia 
vulgaris  C.B.  Endive:  a  common  culinary  plant,  refembling 
eichory  in  the  flowers  and  feeds  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  being- 
annual,  and  in  the  leaves  being  fhorter,  broader,  and  only  flightly 
crenated,  not  jagged,  about  the  edges. 

Endive  agrees  with  cichory  in  quality  as  in  appearance ;  contain¬ 
ing,  like  it,  a  milky  juice,  of  a  bitterifh  tafie,  which  it  lofes  on  being 
blanched  by  culture  :  the  greener  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  the  greater 
is  the  bitternefs  of  the  whole  plant.  In  its  bittereFt  ftate,  however, 
it  is  fomewhat  lefs  fo  than  the  cichory. 

E  N  U  LA  CAMP  AN  A . 

ENULA  CAMP  ANA  Pharm.  LomL  Ennla  camfana  feu  hele — 
nium  Pharm.  Edinb .  Inula  Gefn.  hort.  Helemum  vulgare  C.  B. 
After  omnium  maximusPourn .  Elecampane  s  a  large  plant,  with 
long,,  wrinkled,  oval,  acuminatud  leaves,  ferrated  about  the  edges, 
pale  green  ato/e  and  hoary  underneath^  joined  clofe  to  the  fialk,- 
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which  divides  towards  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  bearing  large 
yellow  flowers  of  the  radiated  difcous  kind,  followed  by  oblong  feeds 
winged  with  down  :  the  roots  are  Abort  and  thick,  fomewhat  un&uous 
to  the  touch,  brown  or  blackifh  on  the  outfide,  and  whitilh  within. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  moifl  rich  foils,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  frefh  roots  of  elecampane  have  a  weak  not  very  grateful 
fmell ;  which,  on  thoroughly  drying  and  keeping  them  for  fome 
time,  is  greatly  improved  and  approaches  to  that  of  Florence  orris. 
Chewed,  they  difcover  at  firfl  a  kind  of  rancid  glutinous  tafte,  quickly 
fucceeded  by  an  aromatic  bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes  confi- 
derably  pungent. 

This  root  Hands  recommended  as  a  diaphoretic  and  ftomachic,  for 
promoting  expectoration  in  humoural  afthmas  and  coughs,  and  for 
attenuating  vifcid  juices  in  general,  and  difpoflng  them  to  excretion  : 
taken  freely,  it  is  faid  to  gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  increafe  the  uri¬ 
nary  difcharge.  'The  dofe  of  the  dry  root  in  fubflance  is  from  a  fcruple 
to  a  dram  or  two. 

It  gives  out  its  virtue  partially  to  aqueous,  totally  to  fpirituous 
menflrua ;  the  former  it  tinges  of  a  muddy  yellowilh,  the  latter  of 
a  bright  pale  yellow  colour.  In  diflillation  with  water,  it  gives  over  an 
eflential  oil,  which  concretes  into  white  flakes,  partly  fwimming  on  the 
water,  and  partly  fubflding,  in  quantity  about  one  dram  from  thirty 
ounces,  of  no  great  heat  or  pungency,  fmelling  at  firfl;  pretty  Arongly 
of  the  elecampane,  but  very  apt  to  lofe  its  fmell  in  keeping.  Great 
part  of  the  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency,  as  well  as  the  bitternefs, 
reflde  in  a  matter  of  a  more  fixt  kind,  which  does  not  eafily  exhale 
in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  is  preferved  in  tolerable  perfection 
in  the  watery  extraCt.  Rectified  fpirit  elevates  little  or  nothing  from 
this  root :  the  fpirituous  extraCt  is  conflderably  Aronger  than  the 
watery,  though  its  pungency  is  not  near  fo  great  as  might  be  expeCted 
•confidering  the  fmallnefs  of  its  quantity  :  it  fcarcely  exceeds  one  fif¬ 
teenth  the  weight  of  the  root,  whereas  the  watery  extraCt  amounts  to 
almofl  one  half. 

EPITHTMUM . 

EPITHTMUM  Ph.  Par  if,  Epithymum  five  cuficuta  minor  C.  B, 

Dodder  of  thyme:  a  plant  without  leaves,  growing  on  thyme, 
confiAing  of  a  number  of  flender  juicy  filaments,  producing  here  and 
4  there 
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there  fmall  heads  of  white  or  reddifh  flowers,  which  are  followed  by 
roundifh  capfules  full  of  minute  feeds.  Dodder  receives  its  nourifh- 
ment  from  the  vegetable  on  which  it  climbs,  its  own  roots  quickly 
perifhing.  A  large  kind,  vulgarly  called  hellweed,  is  common  in 
heaths,  upon  furzes,  nettles,  &c.  and  in  fields  of  flax  and  other 
manured  herbs.  The  fmaller  fort,  found  upon  thyme,  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  imported  to  us  from  Turkey 
and  Leghorn,  intermixed  with  ftalks  and  tops  of  thyme.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fome,  that  the  dodder  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  plant 
by  which  it  is  fupported.. 

Dodder  of  thyme  has  a  pretty  flrong  not  difagreeable  fmell,  and 
a  peculiar  kind  of  fubtile  pungent  tafle,  very  durable  in  the  mouth, 
and  finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue.  Though  it  was  early  received 
into  medicine,  its  medicinal  qualities  are  not  as  yet  known.  The 
ancients  accounted  it  cathartic,  but  when  given  by  itfelf  it  is  found 
to  have  very  little  purgative  virtue.  Some  late  writers  recommend  it 
rather  as  a  deobflruent,  in  melancholic  and  other  diforders.  It  is  in 
this  country  an  entire  firanger  to  practice ;  though  the  remarkab  e 
fubtilty  of  its  tafle  feems  to  promife  fome  confiderable  medicinal 
power. 


E  I  S  E  T  U  M. 


CAUDA  equina  Jive  Equifetum  Eh.  Edinb.  Equifetum  palujlre 
longioribus fetis  C.  B.  Horsetail  :  a  plant,  with  a  thick  hollow 
flreight  ftalk,  full  of  joints  and  long,  flender,  rough,  fliff,  jointed,; 
rufh-like  leaves,  Handing  feveral  round  every  articulation  in  form  of 
a  flar.  It  is  perennial,  and  common  in  watery  places. 


The  leaves  of  equifetum  have  been  accounted  powerfully  aflringent, 
and  hence  recommended  in  different  fluxes  and  hemorrhagies :  the 
dole  commonly  directed  is  a  dram  of  the  dry  leaves  in  powder,  or 
two  ounces  of  the  exprefled  juice.  They  appear,  indeed,  from  their 
fenfible  qualities,  to  have  fome  virtues  of  this  kind,  but  in  a  very 
low  degree :  in  the  leaves  themfelves,  the  aftringency  is  fo  weak, 
that  the  tafle  fcarcely  gives  any  notice  of  it,  though  folution  of  chaly¬ 
beate  vitriol  renders  it  apparent  by  the  inky  blacknefs  it  receives  from 
them  :  the  aflringent  matter  is  extradled  both  by  watery  and  fpirituous 
menftrua,  and  when  concentrated  by  infpiflating  the  infufions,  proves 
flili  of  fo  weak  a  kind,  and  in  fo  little  quantity,  that  the  plant  can 
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be  ranked  only  among  the  milder  reftringent  corroborants.  In  this 
intention,  an  infufion  of  the  dried  herb  anay  be  ufed  as  tea. 

ERIGERUM. 

ERIGERUM five  Senecio  Eh.  Ed.  Senecio  minor  vulgaris  C.B. 
Groundsel  :  a  low,  branched  plant,  with  oblong  narrow  leaves, 
deeply  cut  into  wing-like  fedtions,  joined  to  the  ftalk  by  broad  bafes  : 
on  the  tops  grow  numerous  yellow  flowers,  of  the  naked  difcous  kind, 
fet  in  large  cups,  and  followed  by  fmall  feeds  winged  with  down.  It 
is  a  common  annual  weed  in  dry  grounds. 

The  leaves  of  groundfei  have  an  herbaceous  fomewhat  faline  tafle, 
and  no  remarkable  fmell.  They  Hand  recommended,  externally,  as 
a  vulnerary  and  refrigerant,  internally  as  a  mild  and  fafe  emetic. 
The  exprefl'ed  juice,  or  an  infufion  or  decodtion  of  the  herb,  are  by 
feveral  writers  diredted  in  this  laft  intention,  but  neither  of  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  any  confiderable  efiedt  :  perhaps  thofe,  who  afcribe  to 
them  an  emetic  power,  were  impofed  on  by  giving  fuch  large  dofes, 
as  to  naufeate  the  ftomach  by  the  quantity  of  fluid. 

E  RU  C  A. 

ROCKET:  a  plant  with  fmooth  oblong  narrow  leaves  deeply 
jagged  about  the  edges,  bearing  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  numerous 
tetrapetalous  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  angular  pods,  full  of 
fmall  roundifh  feeds  flatted  on  one  fide.  It  is  annual. 

V  .. 

1.  Eruca:  eruca  latifolia  alba,  fat  tv  a  diofcoridis  C.  B.  Garden 
or  Roman  rocket,  or  rocket  gentle  :  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  turneps, 
but  much  fmaller ;  and  whitiih  flowers  variegated  with  black  ftreaks. 
It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  cultivated  among  us  in  gardens. 

2.  Eruca  silvestris  ■:  eruca  fylvejlris  major  lutea  caule  afpero 
Q.  B.  Wild  rocket :  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  dandelion,  and 
yellow  flowers  ;  common  on  old  walls,  and  among  rubbifh. 

The  leaves  of  both  the  rockets  have  an  acrid  tafte  like  that  of 
crefles,  and  a  rank  difagreeable  fmell  :  the  roots  are  as  acrid  as  the 
leaves :  the  feeds  much  more  fo,  approaching  to  the  pungency  of 

muftard. 
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milliard.  The  wild  fort  is,  in  all  its  parts,  confiderably  more  acrid 
than  the  garden,  though  the  faculty  of  Paris  allows  both  forts  to  be 
taken  indifcriminately.  They  are  accounted  good  aperients  and  anti- 
fcorbutics,  but  are  now  rarely  made  ufe  of  on  account  of  their  ill 
flavour :  to  the  aphrodiflac  virtues,  commonly  afcribed  to  them,  they 
appear  to  have  no  other  title  than  the  reft  of  the  pungent  ftimulating 
plants. 

The;  adtive  matter  of  the  leaves  is  extracted  by  expreffion,  by  infufion. 
in  boiling  water,  and  by  digeftion  or  maceration  in  rectified  fpirit ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  infufions  and  tindhires  retain  the  ill 
fmell  of  the  herb,  which  in  expreffion  is  in  great  meafure  deftroyed. 
On  drying  the  herb  itfelf,  or  infpiffating  the  juice  or  the  watery  or 
fpirituous  tindtures,  the  pungency,  as  well  as  the  fmell,  is  almoft 
totally  diffipated.  In  diftillation  with  water,  a  very  final!  quantity  of 
a  yellowilh,  very  pungent,  and  very  volatile  effential  oil  is  obtained. 

The  pungency  of  the  feeds  is  of  a  lefs  volatile  kind ;  not  exhaling 
in  exficcation,  and  arifing  more  difficultly  with  water  in  diftillation  : 
and  tho\igh  it  appears  to  refide,  as  that  of  the  leaves,  in  an  effential 
oil,  it  is  but  partially  extracted  by  rectified  fpirit.  In  thefe  refpe&s- 
the  feeds  of  rocket  agree  with  thofe  of  muftard;  to  which  they  appear 
to  be  fimilar  alfo,  but  inferiour,  in  medicinal  virtue. 


ERTNGIUM i 

ERTNGIUM  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Eryngium  maritimum  C.  B< 
Eryngo  or  Sea  holly  :  a'blueifh,  branched,  umbelliferous  plant,, 
with  mallow-like,  thick,  prickly  leaves,  angular  or  jagged  about  the 
edges  :  the  flowers  are  white  and  fet  in  prickly  heads,  under  which  a 
number  of  little  oblong  leaves  ftand  in  form  of  a  ftar  :  the  roots  are 
flender,  very  long,  with  a  few  knots,  brownifh  on  the  outfide,  and 
white  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  plentifully  on  fome  of  our  fandy 
and  gravelly  fhores,  and  flowers  in  July. 

Eryngo  roots  have  an  agreeable  fweetifh  tafte,  which  on  chewing 
them  for  fome  time  is  followed  by  a  light  aromatic  warmth  and  pun¬ 
gency.  They  are  accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  and  aphrodiftac ; 
Boerhaave  fays  they  are  the  principal  of  the  aperient  diuretic  roots, 
and  that  he  conftantly  made  them  an  ingredient  in  his  prefcriptiona 
againft  fcurvies  :  their  virtues,  however,  appear  to  be  but  weak,  and 
they  are  now  fcarcely  other  wife  ufed  than  as  made  into  a  fweetmeat. 

Mm  ER  T  SI  MUM. 
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ERTSIMUM. 

ERTSIMUM  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Eryjimum  vulgar e  C.  B.  Irio 
Jive  eryjimum  diof cor idis  Lob.  Hedge  mustard:  a  hairy  plant, 

with  oblong  narrow  leaves,  divided  into  wing-like  feCtions,  triangular 
at  the  extremity  \  and  tough,  branched  (talks,  bearing  numerous  (mall, 
yellow,  tetrapetalous  (lowers,  which  are  followed  by  (hort  roundidi 
pods,  (landing  clofe  to  the  (talks,  full  of  fmall  reddiih  brown  feeds. 
It  is  annual,  common  in  wade  places,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  eryflmum  are  faid  to  be  attenuant,  expectorant,  and 
diuretic  ;  and  (land  particularly  recommended  againlt  chronical  coughs, 
and  hoarfenefs,  whether  humoural,  or  occafloned  by  immoderate 
exertion  of  the  voice.  Lobel  greatly  commends  for  this  purpofe  a 
compound  fyrup,  which,  as  Geoffroy  obferves,  is  not  fuperiour  to  a 
Ample  mixture  of  the  exprefled  juice  of  the  herb  with  honey ;  and 
indeed  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  virtue  of  the  honey  is  much 
improved  by  the  eryflmum.  The  herb  has  no  flnell,  and  its  talte,  at 
lead  when  moderately  dried,  is  little  other  than  herbaceous,  with 
fomewhat  of  a  flight  faline  impregnation. 

The  feeds  of  eryflmum  are  conflderably  pungent,  and  appear  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  thofe  of  muflard,  but  weaker.  Their 
acrimony,  like  that  of  multard-feed,  is  extracted  totally  by  water, 
and  partially  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  (trongly  impregnates  water  in 
diftillation. 

E  U  PA  r  0  R  I  U  M. 

EU PAP  OR  IUM  arabum  Pbarm.  PariJ'.  Eupatorium  canna~ 
binum  C.  B.  Hemp  agrimony  :  a  plant  with  oblong,  acuminated, 
deeply  indented  leaves,  fet  three  on  one  pedicle,  and  the  pedicles  in 
pairs  :  the  flowers,  which  (land  in  umbel-like  clutters,  conlifl:  of  pur- 
plifh  flofculi  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  followed  by  oblong  feeds  winged  with 
down.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  by  the  Aides  of  rivers  and  ditches, 
and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  eupatorium  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
pungent  very  hitter  tafle.  They  are  recommended  as  aperients,  laxa¬ 
tives,  and  corroborants  ;  in  beginning  dropfies,  jaundices,  intermitting 
tevers,  and  other  confequences  of  oh fl ruCtions.  of  the  vifcera,  fuc- 
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ceeding  frequent  relapfes  into  acute,  ora  long  continuance  of  chronical 
difeafes.  They  are  faid  to  be  the  common  medicine  of  the  turf- 
diggers  in  Holland,  againfl  the  fcurvies,  foul  ulcers,  and  fwellings  of 
the  feet,  to  which  they  are  fubjedt.  Infufions  of  the  herb  may  be 
drank  as  tea,  or  the  exprefled  juice  taken  in  dofes  of  one,  two,  or 
three  ounces ;  in  large  quantity,  it  purges  or  vomits. 


EUPHORBIUM. 

EUPHORBIUM  Pharm .  Edinb.  Euphorbium:  a  gummy 
relinous  concrete  juice ;  exuding  from  an  oriental,  prickly,  ladtefcent 
fhrub,  of  the  fame  name,  euphorbia  aculeata  nuda  multangularis :  acu- 
leis  ge?ninatis  Linn.  fpec.  plant.  The  juice  is  brought  immediately 
from  Barbary,  in  drops  or  tears  of  an  irregular  form  fome  of  which 
are  found,  on  being  broken,  to  contain  little  thorns,  twigs,  flowers, 
and  other  vegetable  matters  ;  others  are  hollow,  without  any  thing  in 
the  cavity  :  the  tears  are  in  general  eafy  to  break,  of  a  pale  yellow 
and  fometimes  of  a  gold  colour  on  the  outflde,  and  white  within. 

Euphorbium,  applied  lightly  to  the  tongue,  difcovers  a  fharp 
biting  tafle  :  held  for  fome  time  in  the  mouth,  it  proves  vehemently 
acrimonious,  inflaming  and  exulcerating  the  parts.  The  finer  dull 
which  flies  off  in  pulverization,  unlefs  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  it, 
is  apt  to  affedt  the  operator’s  head  and  throat  in  a  violent  manner. 

It  confifls  of  about  equal  parts  of  refinous  and  gummy  matter. 
The  acrimony  refides  chiefly  •  in  the  former  i  the  fpirituous  tindture 
being  exceflively  fiery,  and  when  infpiflated  flill  more  fo ;  whereas 
the  watery  infufion  and  extract  are  bitterilh  with  only  a  flight, 
though  a  very  durable  acrimony.  A  Angle  drop  of  a  flrong  fpirituous 
tindture  produces  in  the  mouth  a  fenfation  of  burning,  which,  as 
Cartheufer  obferves,  is  fcarcely  to  be  obtunded  by  mucilages  or  oils  in 
lefs  than  an  hour.  It  gives  over  nothing  in  dilfillation  either  to  water 
or  fpirit.  m 

The  extreme  acrimony  of  this  drug  renders  it  abfolutely  unfit  for 
any  internal  ufe :  feveral  correctors  have  indeed  been  propofed  for 
abating  its  virulence,  but  the  belt  of  them  are  not  to  he  trailed  to.  It 
is  employed  only,  and  that  but  feldom,  for  external  purpofes ;  in 
flimulating  unguents  and  plaflers  for  paralytic  limbs,  carious  bones, 
&c.  Some  have  ventured  on  a  minute  portion  of  it,  mixed  with  other 
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powders,  as  an  errhine,  in  obfliruCtions  of  the  noftrils,  and  mucous 
diforders  of  the  head ;  a  practice  by  no  means  advifeable,  as  we  are 
in  no  want  of  medicines  for  thefe  purpofes,  equally  effectual,  and 
far  more  fafe.  I  have  feen  violent  and  dangerous  inflammations  pro¬ 
duced  by  ralhly  ufing  even  very  fmall  quantities  of  it  mixed  with 
fnuffs. 

EUPHRASIA. 

EUPHRASIA  Pharm.  Edinb .  Euphrafia  qfficinarum  C.  B. 
Eyebright  :  a  fmall  herb,  with  little,  oval,  ferrated  leaves,  fet  in 
pairs,  without  pedicles :  in  their  bofoms,  towards  the  tops  of  the 
llalks,  come  forth  labiated,  monopetalous,  whitiih  flowers,  hreaked  in¬ 
ternally  with  purple  and  yellow ;  followed  each  by  a  flattifh  capfule, 
full  of  fmall  whitiih  feeds.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
grounds,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

This  plant  has  long  been  celebrated  as  an  ophthalmic,  both  taken 
internally,  and  applied  externally.  Hildanus  fays,  he  has  known 
aged  people,  who  had  their  fight  impaired,  recover  it  again  by  the 
ufe  of  this  herb ;  but  later  practitioners  have  not  been  fo  happy  as 
to  meet  with  the  like  fuccefs.  It  may  indeed,  in  feme  cafes,  be  of 
fervice  as  a  mild  corroborant ;  for  it  difeovers  an  aftringent  quality 
to  the  talte,  and,  in  a  more  fenlible  manner,  by  ftrikmg  a  black 
colour  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol.  The  aftringent  matter  is 
extracted  both  by  water  and  fpirit ;  and  when  concentrated  by  infpif- 
fating  the  tinCtures,  is  ftill  found  to  be  very  weak. 


F  E  L. 

F  EL  Jive  Bills  Gall  or  Bile  :  a  bitter  animal  juice,  fecreted 
from  the  blood  in  the  liver,  and  collected  in  a  particular  receptacle. 
The  galls  of  the  ox,  the  eel,  and  the  pike  fifh,  have  been  chiefly 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine. 

This  fluid  mingles  uniformly  with  water,  fpirit  of  wine,  fixt  alka¬ 
line  lixivia,  and  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  without  change  of  its  yellow 
colour.  The  concentrated  mineral  acids  coagulate  and  render  it 
whitith  :  diluted  acids,  thofe  at  leaft  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom,  chgpge  it  green  :  the  addition  of  alkalies  to  the  green 
5  mixtures 
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mixtures  reftores  the  natural  yellow  colour  of  the  bile.  Infpifiated 
by  heat,  it  difiolves  almofi:  totally  in  water,  but  is  more  fparingly  aCted 
upon  by  rectified  fpirit  (a).  It  renders  oily,  unCtuous,  and  refinous 
fubftances  mifcible  with  watery  liquors  ;  prefer ves  milk  from  coagu¬ 
lating  or  turning  four,  and  rediflolves  it  when  already  coagulated.  Such 
at  lead:  are  the  properties  of  the  gall  of  the  ox  :  how  far  that  of  other 
animals  agrees  with  or  differs  from  it  in  thefe  refpeCts,  is  not 
known  {/?). 

This  flimulating  refolvent  bitter  has  been  given,  and  as  is  faid  with 
good  fuccefs,  for  opening  obfixuCtions  of  the  vifcera,  promoting  urine, 
the  menfes,  and  labour  pains  :  in  this  laft  intention,  the  gall  of  the 
eel,  which  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  mofi:  acrid,  has  been  chiefly  recom¬ 
mended.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  has  cured  pale  ricketty  children 
by  pills  made  of  the  galls  of  the  eel  and  the  pike ;  that  the  medicine 
operated  powerfully  by  urine;  and  that,  by  its  ufe,  the  belly,  before 
fwelled,  fubfided  furprizingly  (<r).  In  want  of  appetite  and  other 
complaints  proceeding  from  a  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  firfi:  paffages,  this 
animal  bitter  may  probably  be  of  more  fervice,  than  thofe  of  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  ufually  directed  in  fuch  intentions.  Among  us  thefe 
fluids  are  employed  only  for  external  purpofes :  a  mixture  of  ox  gall 
with  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  is  faid  to  be  an  ufeful  embrocation  for 
fprains,  bruifes,  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 


F  E  R  R  U  M. 

IRON:  a  greyifh,  hard  metal,  between  feven  and  eight  times 
fpecifically  heavier  than  water :  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  metallic 
bodies,  in  its  metallic  flate,  by  its  attracting,  or  being  attracted  by, 
the  loadftone ;  but  lofing  this  attractive  power  on  being  reduced,  by 
fire  or  menflrua,  to  a  calx  :  not  fufible  without  an  intenle  white 
heat,  and  calcining,  by  a  continuance  of  a  weaker  heat,  firfi:  into 
blackifh  fcales,  and  afterwards  into  a  dark  reddifh  powder :  corrofible 
by  moift  air  into  a  reddifh  yellow  ruft,  and  foluble  in  all  acids,  from 
which  it  precipitates  all  the  common  metallic  bodies  except  zinc  : 
forming  with  the  marine  acid  a  yellow,  with  the  nitrous  a  dark  red, 
and  with  the  vitriolic  a  pale  green  folution  ;  which  is  changed  to  an 

inky 

{a)  Cartheufer,  Fundamenta  mat .  tried,  /eft.  ix.  cap.  i.  Edit.  Pari/,  tom.  i.  p.  519. 

fi’;)  Vide  Baglivi,  DiJ/ertationes  ‘varia’,  di/f.  ill.  de  experiment,  circa  bilm.  Opp.  p.  428, /?$• 

(c)  Praxis  medicay  tom ,  i.  p.  164. 
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inky  blacknefs  by  the  addition  of  a  little  galls,  and  by  mod:  of  the 
other  vegetable  alfringents,  and  to  a  reddilh  or  purple  by  a  mixture  of 
aftringents  with  a  minute  proportion  of  any  alkaline  fait.  All  the 
folutions,  by  whatever  acid  effected,  on  the  addition  of  a  lixivium  of 
alkaline  falts  that  have  been  calcined  and  fully  impregnated  with 
animal  coals  (a),  are  changed  to  a  deep  blue,  and  on  itanding 
depofite  the  iron  in  form  of  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour.  By 
thefe  characters,  a  moil  minute  portion  of  iron  may  be  difcovered 
'  in  liquors. 

Ores  of  iron,  and  minerals  more  flightly  impregnated  with  it 
than  thofe  which  are  itriCtly  called  ores,  are  common  in  molt  parts  of 
the  world  :  the  red  and  yellow  earths  and  {tones  generally  owe  their 
colour  to  an  admixture  of  this  metal.  The  iron,  extracted  from  the 
ore  by  fulion  in  large  furnaces  in  mixture  with  the  fuel,  is  impure 
and  brittle  :  being  again  laid  on  burning  charcoal  in  a  fmaller  furnace 
or  forge,  and  melted  down,  a  quantity  of  fulphureous  fcoria  feparates, 
the  iron  proves  lefs  fufible,  lefs  brittle,  and  by  two  or  three  repetitions 
of  the  procefs,  becomes  tough  enough  to  be  forged  into  bars.  The 
iron  thus  purified  is  employed  as  an  article  of  the  materia  medica  in 
two  dates. 

1.  Ferrum  Pharm.  Lond .  Ferrum  Jive  Mars  Pharm.  Edinb. 

Iron,  or  forged  iron  :  iron  in  its  foftelf  {fate ;  capable  of  being  eafily 
filed  ;  acquiring  little  or  no  additional  hardnefs  on  being  made  red  hot 
and  quenched  in  water  ;  appearing,  when  broken,  of  a  fibrous  texture ; 
exceeding  difficult  of  fufion,  and  perhaps  not  fufible  at  all  by  common 
fire  without  the  contaCt  of  the  fuel  or  other  additions. 

2.  Chalybs  Pharm .  Lond.  Steel  :  iron  in  a  hard  {fate,  fo  as 
to  refffi  the  file,  or  acquiring  this  hardnefs  by  heating  and  quenching  it; 
when  broken,  of  a  fine  granulated  texture  ;  much  eafier  of  fufion, 
fomewhat  more  difficult  of  folution,  and  fomewhat  lefs  fubjeCt  to  ruif 
in  the  air,  than  foft  iron.  Iron,  cemented  in  clofe  veffiels,  with  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  coals,  becomes  {feel ;  and  Iteel,  kept  red  hot  for  fome 
time  in  an  open  velfel,  becomes  foft  iron  again. 

This  metal,  when  difiolved,  difcovers  a  firong  aulfere  corrugating 
taffe,  and  contracts  and  hardens  all  the  vafcular  and  foft  fibrous  parts 

of 

(a)  Volatile  alkaline  fpirits  may  be  completely  faturated  with  the  matter  which  tinges  dif- 
folved  iron  blue,  by  digefting  them  with  the  pigment  called  Pruflian  blue ;  from  which  they 
acquire  a  yellowilh  or  greenilh  tin&ure,  leaving  the  iron  in  form  of  ochre  or  a  ruity  coloured 
calx. 
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of  animals.  To  condringe  and  corroborate  the  animal  folids  appears 
to  be  its  primary  medical  operation. 

In  weak,  lax,  pale  habits,  and  in  chronical  di forders  proceeding 
from  languor  and  debility,  cachectic,  hypochondriacal,  and  others,  this 
metal  has  generally  good  effects  :  drengthening  the  domach,  and 
chylopoietic  organs,  and  the  fyltem  in  general ;  quickening  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  raifing  the  pulfe ;  rendering  the  blood  more  florid,  and 
as  it  were  expanding  and  rarefying  the  juices  ;  promoting,  when  they 
are  deficient,  and  redraining,  when  immoderate,  the  fecretions  that  are 
made  from  the  blood,,  as  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  uterine  purga¬ 
tions  ;  but  for  the  mod  part  binding  the  belly,  though  this  evacuation 
alfo,  in  fome  circumdances,  it  promotes. 

By  the  fame  coroborating  power,  whereby  it  promotes  deficient 
and  redrains  redundant  difcharges  where  the  fuppreflion  or  flux  arife 
from  debility  and  relaxation  ;  it,  contrariwife,  increafes  fluxes  and 
confirms  obdruCtions  when  they  proceed  from  tenfion,  rigidity,  or 
Ipafmodic  driCtures  of  the  veffels.  Where  either  the  circulation  is 
quick,  or  the  habit  plethoric  ;  by  increasing  the  blood’s  velocity,  and 
all  the  plethoric  fymptoms,  it  produces  heavinefs,  dulnefs,  vague 
heats  and  fludiings,  or  kindles  more  dangerous  fevers  or  inflammations, 
or  burds  fome  of  the  over-didended  fmall  veflfels. 

In  fome  conditutions,  even  where  iron  is  proper  and  falutary,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  hyderical  and  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  where  the 
domach  is  very  weak,  it  is  apt  at  fird  to  occafion  great  ficknefs  and 
perturbation  :  Sydenham  obferves,  that  thefe  inconveniencies  may  be, 
in  fome  meafure,  prevented  by  beginning  with  very  fmall  dofes,  and 
giving  it  for  a  while  only  at  bedtime,  in  conjunction  with  a  flight 
opiate  ( a ).  In  other  circumdances,  it  is  commonly  taken  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  moderate  exercife  ufed  to  promote  its 
adion.  The  dofe  in  all  cafes  fliould  be  fmall,  and  rather  repeated 
than  enlarged  :  a  grain  or  half  a  grain  of  the  metal,  diffolved  or  in  a 
foluble  date,  is  generally  a  fufRcient  dofe.  Nidorous  eruCtations,  and 
the  alvine  feces  being  tinged  of  a  black  colour,  are  marks  of  its  taking 
effeCt. 

Iron  is  fometimes  given  in  fubdance,  reduced  into  fine  filings ; 
which  anfwer,  in  many  cafes,  as  well  as  its  mod  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions  'y  but  their  aCtion. is  lefs  certain,  as  depending  upon  their  meet¬ 
ing,  in  the  fird  paffages,  with  juices  capable  of  diffolving  them  :  they 

are 

{a)  Dijfertaiio  epiflolaris  de  <variol.  confluent .  cff  ajflett,  byflcric,  O/er^p.  409. 
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are  likewife  the  moll  fubjeft,  when  they -do  aft,  to  produce  trouble- 
forne  emulations,  probably  from  the  property  of  this  metal  of  yield¬ 
ing  copious  fetid  vapours  during  its  diffolution.  The  dofe  of  the 
filings  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple  and  more  :  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  whole  quantity  taken  does  not  prove  operative,  even 
when  the  ftomach  abounds  moil  with  acidities ;  for  on  digefting  a 
fcruple  of  the  filings  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  or  more  of  ftrong  vinegar, 
a  very  confiderable  proportion  remains  undifiblved. 

Iron  filings,  procured  from  the  common  work-fhops,  may  be 
cleanfed  from  earthy  matters  or  fragments  of  other  metallic  bodies, 
by  means  of  a  magnet,  though  not  fo  perfectly  as  could  be  wifhed. 
When  other  metals  have  been  previoufly  melted  with  the  iron,  the 
filings  of  the  compound  cannot  thus  be  feparated  from  thofe  of  pure 
iron,  the  loadfhone  attracting  both  :  regulus  of  antimony  is  the  only 
exception,  this  metal  being  found,  even  in  a  fmall  proportion,  to  de- 
itroy  the  magnetic  power  of  the  iron. 

The  filings  are  fometimes  candied  with  fugar ;  a  preparation  which 
is  very  commodious  for  taking,  but  which  requires  a  good  deal  of 
addrefs  in  the  operator,  and  is  made  chiefly  by  the  ccrfeftioners. 
Mars  faccha- Two  parts  of  fine  fugar,  diflblved  in  water  and  boiled  down  to  a 
ratus  Pb.  Ed.  can(jy  confiftence,  are  added,  by  little  and  little,  to  one  part  of  the 
cleanfed  filings,  in  a  kettle  fufpended  over  a  very  gentle  fire ;  and  the 
vefiel  continually  fhaken,  that  the  filings  may  be  crufted  over  with 
the  fugar  :  to  render  the  matter  lefs  fubjeft  to  run  into  lumps,  a  little 
ftarch  is  previoufly  mixed  with  the  fugar,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram 
to  a  pound. 

Limatura  The  filings,  moiftened  with  vinegar  or  water,  and  expofed  to  a 
martis  prs-  moift  air,  or  occafionally  moiftened  afrefh,  foon  change  in  great  part 
parata  '  ‘  into  ruft,  which  may  be  feparated  from  the  uncorroded  part,  by 

Chalybis  ru-  grinding  and  walking  over  the  finer  powder  with  water.  The  ruft  is 
bigo  pnepa-  given  in  the  fame  dofe  as  the  crude  filings,  and  is  perhaps  rather  eafier 
r^rb.Lond.  of  f0]utj0n#  Hoffmann  fays,  he  has  often  ufed  it,  with  remark¬ 
able  fuccefs,  in  obftinate  chlorotic  cafes  accompanied  with  excef- 
five  headachs  and  other  alarming  fymptoms  ;  and  that  he  ufually 
joined  with  it  pimpinella,  arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a  little 
cinnamon  and  fugar. 

A  piece  of  fteel,  heated  in  a  very  fierce  fire,  as  that  of  a  fmith’s 
forge,  to  a  ftrong  white  heat,  and  immediately  applied  to  a  roll  of 
brimftone  held  over  a  vefiel  of  water,  is  in  part  corroded  by  the 

fulphur. 
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fulphur,  and,  melting,  falls  down  in  brown  coloured  drops  5  which,  chalybs 
picked  out  from  the  yellow  firings  of  fulphur,  and  levigated  into  an  cum  fulPhure 
impalpable  powder,  are  given  in  the  fame  dofes  as  the  filings  and  plarm.Vond, 
ruff,  and  nearly  with  the  fame  effects. 

As  this  procefs  is  fomewhat  troublefome  and  accompanied  with 
offeniive  fumes,  the  fhops  have  been  generally  fupplied  with  a  fulphu- 
ra ted  preparation  made  more  commodioufly,  by  mixing  iron  filings  Mar<r  fulphu- 
with  twice  their  weight  of  flowers  of  brimlione,  and  as  much  water ratus  Pb' 
as  will  make  them  into  a  pafle,  which  on  handing  at  reft  for  fome 
hours  fwells  up,  and  is  then  pulverifed,  put  into  a  heated  crucible  to 
deflagrate,  and  kept  conflantly  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula  till  it  falls 
into  a  deep  black  powder. 

This  powder,  urged  longer  in  the  Are,  becomes  red,  and  in  this  Crocus  mart, 
ftate  has  been  ufually  diitinguifhed  in  the  fhops  by  the  name  of  ^"ngens & 
aperient  crocus :  when  further  reverberated  with  a  very  intenfe  heat,  pbarm.  Edm< 
it  is  called  aftringent  crocus.  This  notion,  of  oppofite  virtues  in 
the  two  preparations,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  juft  foundation ; 
chalybeate  medicines  in  general  adting  by  an  aftringent  power,  though 
with  different  degrees  of  force.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  allows 
colcothar  of  vitriol  as  a  fubftitute  both  to  the  aperient  and  the  aftrin¬ 
gent  crocus ;  and  indeed  it  appears  to  be  at  bottom,  if  duly  prepared, 
the  very  fame  thing  with  them  :  all  the  three  are  no  other  than  iron, 
that  has  been  corroded  by  the  fulphureous  or  vitriolic  acid,  and  after- 
wards,  by  fire,  divefted  of  greateft  part  of  the  acid,  and  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  calx :  the  colcothar,  however,  as  remaining  after  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  the  vitriol,  commonly  retains  much  more  acid  than  the  others, 
a  circumftance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  fubftitution  of  it.  In  all  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations,  only  a  ftnall  quantity  of  the  metal  is  in  a  folu- 
ble  or  adtive  ftate,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  proportion  of  acid  : 
when  iron  is  perfedtly  calcined,  and  no  acid  combined  with  it,  it  has 
fcarcely  any  fenfible  operation. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  from  equal  to  five  or  fix  times  its 
meafure,  or  more,  of  water,  and  aflifted  by  a  gentle  heat,  adts  readily 
on  iron,  and  emits,  during  its  adtion,  a  firong  fulphureous  vapour, 
which  on  the  approach  of  any  flaming  body,  catches  fire  and  explodes, 
fo  as  fometimes  to  burft  the  veflfel,  efpecially  if  its  mouth  is  narrow. 

The  folution  filtered,  and  evaporated  till  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  yields,  on  Handing  in  the  cold,  green  cryftals,  the  fame 
with  the  common  green  vitriol.  To  four  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol 
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*  Vitriolum  Tome  direft  three  of  the  iron  filings  * ;  others,  that  the  acid  may  pre- 
chaPbit/1*  £* va^  a  kittle,  and  the  cryftals  be  lefs  fubjeft  to  grow  l'ufty  coloured  in 
f  Sal  niariis  the  air,  only  two  -fv 

Vbarm.  Und.  x he  marine  acid  diflolves  much  lefs  of  this  metal  than  the  vitriolic  : 

on  macerating  half  a  pound  of  iron  filings  in  three  pounds  of  fpirit 
of  fait  till  the  acid  ceafes  to  aft,  a  notable  quantity  remains  at  laft  un- 
difTdlved.  The  folution  is  exceffively  dyptic,  far  more  fo  than  the 
combinations  of  iron  with  any  other  acid  :  it  has  likewife  this  pecu¬ 
liarity,  that  it  mingles  equally  with,  and  when  infpifiated  diflolves  in, 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  on  which  foundation  the  fpirituous  chalybeate 
Tina,  martis  tinftures  depend.  Some  infpilfate  the  marine  folution,  made  in  the 
inipiritu falls  quantity  above  mentioned,  to  the  weight  of  a  pound,  and  then  add 
~'~ndm  three  pints  of  rectified  fpirit :  others  combine  the  acid  and  inflammable 
Tina.martis  fpirits  fird,  and  diged  three  ounces  of  iron  filings  in  a  quart  of  the 
Pharm.  Edhi.  dulcified  compound.  The  firfl:  of  thefe  tinftures  is  the  dronged;  a 
few  drops  are  a  fufficient  dole. 

On  grinding  iron  filings,  or  waflhed  colcothar  of  green  vitriol, 
with  twice  their  weight  of  fal  ammoniac,  moifiening  the  mixture 
with  water,  gently  drying  it,  and  repeating  the  pulverization,  humec- 
tation,  and  exficcation,  a  few  times  ;  the  iron  is  in  a  confiderable 
degree  attenuated,  and  on  fublimation  with  a  quick  fire,  fo  much  of  it 
arifes  with  the  fait  as  to  communicate  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  colour. 
If  the  iron  and  fal  ammoniac  be  only  mixed  together,  and  the  fubli¬ 
mation  performed  with  a  flow  fire,  fuch  as  a  glafs  retort  will  bear,  the 
flowers  prove  at  firfl:  pale,  and  require,  in  order  to  their  being  fufli- 
Flores  mar-  ciently  tinged  with  the  metal,  to  be  ground  with  the  refiduum,  fub- 
uales  Ph.  L  ]imed  again,  and  this  procefs  repeated.  Thefe  flowers  have  a  very 
pungent  audere  tafle,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  aperient  and  attenu¬ 
ating  than  the  other  chalybeates,  by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter  joined 
to  the  iron.  They  are  mod  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  a  bolus, 
from  three  or  four  grains  to  twenty :  they  occafion  pills  to  fwell  and 
crumble,  except  fuch  as  are  compofed  of  gummy  refins  :  in  a  liquid 
Tina. floium  form  they  are  naufeous,  except  in  fpirituous  tindlures.  A  tindture 
made  by  digefling  four  ounces  of  the  flowers  in  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit, 

’  is  a  fufficiently  elegant  chalybeate,  and  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a 
tea  fpoonful. 

The  matter  which  remains  after  the  fublimation  of  the  flowers. 
Lixivium  expofed  to  a  moid  air,  runs  into  a  liquid,  in  tade  extremely  dyptic, 
mauis  Ph.  L.  and  greatly  refembling  a  faturated  folution  of  iron  made  in  fpirit  of 
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fait;  the  marine  acid  and  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac  being- in 
part  feparated  from  one  another  in  the  procefs. 

Solutions  of  iron  in  vegetable  acids  are  much  more  mild,  and  lefs 
ungrateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  than  fuch  as  are  made  in 
the  acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Vinegar,  juices  of  oranges,  le¬ 
mons,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  acidulous  wines,  and  tartar,  have 
been  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe.  A  vinous  tin&ure  is  prepared  in 
the  {hops,  by  macerating  three  ounces  of  iron  filings,  for  three  *  orVin.  chaiyb. 
four  •j'*  weeks,  in  two  *  or  three  -f*  pints  of  Rhenilh ;  to  which  fome  *  ^ 
fuperadd  a  reddifh  colour,  by  means  of  half  a  dram  of  cochineal  * ; 
and  others  a  flight  aromatic  impregnation,  by  three  drams  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  the  fame  quantity  of  mace  -f*.  The  dofe  of  the  tindlures  is 
from  a  tea  fpoonful  to  a  common  fpoonful  and  upwards.  For  making 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  fine  iron  wire,  cut  in  pieces,  is  more 
eligible  than  the  filings,  as  we  may  always  depend  on  the  wire  being 
pure  iron,  and  as,  by  lying  loofer,  and  expofing  a  larger  furface  to  the 
fluid,  it  is  more  eafily  a<5ed  on. 

Some  diredt  folutions  of  iron  made  in  wine,  or  other  vegetable 
acids,  to  be  infpifiated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract.  Thefe  kinds  Extra&.mart. 
of  preparations  are  commodious  for  fome  purpofes,  particularly  for 
being  made  into  pills ;  as  being  tenacious  enough  to  give  a  due  con¬ 
fidence  to  a  conliderable  admixture  of  powdery  matters.  They  are 
mod  of  them  very  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  keeping ;  an  extract  made 
with  the  juice  of  golden  rennets  is  faid  by  Neumann  to  be  free  from 
this  inconvenience. 

A  combination  of  iron  with  the  acid  of  tartar  is  mod  commodioufiy 
obtained,  by  grinding  the  filings  with  equal  their  weight  of  crydals  Marsfolub. 
of  tartar,  forming  the  mixture  into  a  mafs  with  water,  then  pulveriz-  feu  ch.ab’bs 

.  .  .  °  .  n-  ir-  •  i  ,  ...  tartanzatus 

ing,  and  repeating  the  humecration  and  exiiccation  alternately,  till  pharm.  Edin. 
the  whole  falls  into  an  impalpable  powder.  This  is  a  very  elegant 
and  ufeful  chalybeate,  the  tartar  rendering  almod  all  the  iron  diffo- 
luble.  It  is  given  either  in  a  {olid  or  liquid  form,  from  two  or  three 
grains,  to  ten  or  more.  It  has  been  ufually  didinguilhed  in  the  {hops 
by  the  name  of  its  inventor  Dr.  Willis. 

If  the  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  tartar  be  calcined  in  a  crucible  for 
fome  time  with  a  red  heat,  and  fuch  part  as  cannot  eafily  be  reduced 
into  fine  powder,  calcined  again ;  the  tartar  will  be  converted  into  a 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  and  by  this  alfo  the  iron  will  be  in  part  corroded  and 
rendered  foluble.  There  are  feveral  other  methods  of  obtaining  alka-  Mars  folub. 

N  n  2  line  alkalizatus. 
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line  folutkms  of  iron  ;  but  thefe  kinds  of  combinations  appear  ill 
adapted  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  are  at  prefent  wholly  negle&ed. 

Some  have  made  trial  of  the  blue  precipitate  of  iron  called  Pruffian 
blue,  and  report  that  it  feemed  to  adt  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  in  fome 
cafes  as  an  aperient  [a).  Of  all  the  known  preparations  of  iron,  this 
promifes  the  lead;  activity  :  the  perfect  calces,  almofi  if  not  wholly 
inert,  are  foluble  in  certain  acids,  particularly  in  the  marine ;  but  the 
Pruffian  blue  is  not  aCted  upon  by  any  kind  of  acid  menfiruum. 


FOENICULUM . 

FOENICULUM ;  Marat hrum.  Fennel :  an  umbelliferous 

plant,  with  dark  green  leaves  divided  into  long  capillary  fegments  : 
the  umbels  are  fomewhat  concave,  and  have  no  leaves  or  cup  at  their 
origin  :  the  feeds  oval,  oblong,  marked  with  prominent  firis  :  the 
root  Freight,  white,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger. 

i.  Foeniculum  dulce  Pb.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Swreet 
fennel :  with  whitifh  or  pale  greeniffi  yellow  feeds,  generally  crooked. 
It  is  annual,  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  The  ffiops  are  commonly  fupplied,  from  Germany,  with 
ieeds,  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds  are  an  ufeful  flomachic  and  carminative;  of 
an  agreeable  aromatic  finell,  and  a  moderately  warm  fweetifh  tafie. 
They  are  fometimes  given  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram;  and 
fometimes  candied. 

Water  extracts  the  virtue  of  thefe  feeds  very  imperfectly  by  infufion, 
but  carril^  it  off  totally  in  evaporation  :  after  repeated  infufion,  they 
retain  part  of  their  aromatic  warmth,  and  the  liquors  are  much  lefs 
agreeable  than  the  feeds  in  fubfiance ;  after  boiling  for  fome  time,  the 
feeds  prove  entirely  infipid,  and  the  decoCtion,  infpiflated  to  the 
confiftence  of  an  extraCt,  is  very  nearly  fo.  By  difiillation,  they  im¬ 
pregnate  water  with  their  favour :  a  gallon  receives  a  firong  im¬ 
pregnation  from  a  pound  of  the  feeds.  A  large  proportion  of  efien- 
tial  oil  feparates  in  the  diftillation,  and  floats  on  the  furface  of  the 
aqueous  fluid ;  in  colour  yellowifih,  in  fmell  moderately  firong  and 
diffufive,  and  exadtly  refembling  the  fennel,  in  tafie  mild  and  fweetifh 

like 

(a)  Geoffroy,  Memo-ires  de  Pacad,  rqy<  des  fciences  de  Paris,  pour  Pann.  1745* 
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like  the  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  like  it  alfo  congealing,  by  a  flight  cold, 
into  a  white  butyraceous  mafs. 

Thefe  feeds  contain  likewife  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  grofs  oil 
of  the  expreffed  kind,  which,  when  freed  from  the  effential  oil,  dis¬ 
covers  no  particular  fmell  or  tade.  This  oil  is  extracted,  along  with 
the  aromatic  matter  of  the  fennel,  by  digedion  in  rectified  fpirit, 
but  feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  upon  infpiffating  the  Al¬ 
tered  tindture.  The  fpirit,  gently  diddled  off,  has  very  little  of 
the  flavour  of  the  feeds  ;  the  oily  matter  retains  a  part  both  of 
their  tade  and  fmell but  much  the  greated  part  remains  concert-  - 
trated  in  the  extradt. 

2.  Foeniculum  vulgare  Pharm .  Edinb.  Famiculum  vulgar e  ' 
germanicum  C.  B.  Common  fennel  or  finckle :  with  fmaller,  dark 
coloured^ ahmod  blackifh  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  fame  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  - 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  warmer  and  more  pungent,  but  lefs-; 
fweet,  and  of  a  lefs  grateful  flavour,  than  thofe  of  the  preceding  ;  and  v 
the  fame  difference  obtains  in  the  diflilled  waters,  diddled  oils,  and 
the  fpirituous  extradls  of  the  two  kinds.  The  fpirituous  tindtures  are 
fomewhat  different  alfo,  as  the  feeds  themfelves,  in  colour  :  thofe  of 
the  fweet  fennel  feeds  being  yellowilh,  of  the  common  greenifli.  • 

The  leaves  of  common  fennel  have  the  fame  kind  of  flavour  with 
the  feeds,  and  are  in  fmell  dronger,  though  in  tade  weaker  and  lefs 
agreeable.  They  impregnate  water,  by  didillation,  with  a  fuffici- 
ently  grateful  flavour,  and  yield  a  confiderable  portion  of  effential  Aq.  fcem’culi 
oil.  An  extradt  made  from  them  by  redtified  fpirit  is  likewife Pharm'  Edm' 
no  inelegant  aromatic  :  the  colour  of  the  fpirituous  tindture  is  a  deep 
green. 

The  roots,  taken  up  early  in  the  fpring,  have  a  pleafant  fweetidi 
tade,  with  a  flight  aromatic  warmth ;  but  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
drong  flavour  of  the  leaves  and  feeda.  They  are  ranked  among  the 
aperient  roots,  and  fuppofed  by  fame  to  be  equivalent  in  virtue  to 
the  celebrated  ginfeng  of  the  Chinefe,  from  which  however  they 
differ  confiderably  in  their  fenfible  qualities  (fee  Ginfeng).  They  give 
out  their  virtue,  by  infuflon  or  flight  codtion  to  water,  and  by  mode¬ 
rate  digedion  to  redlified  fpirit  :  to  the  latter  they  communicate  a  pale 
amber  colour,  to  the  former  a  wheyifh  appearance.  The  aqueous 
infuiions  are  in  tade  confiderably  the  dronged,  but  on  being  infpif- 
fated,  they  yield  an  extradl  of  very  little  tade  and  in  very  fmall 

quantity  5 
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quantity ;  greatefl  part  of  the  fweetifh  matter  as  well  as  the  aromatic 
being  diflipated  in  the  evaporation.  The  fpirituous  extradl  is  in 
larger  quantity,  about  one  twelfth  the  weight  of  the  root,  and  of  a 
moderately  ftrong  tafte;  agreeable,  undtuous,  fweetifh,  lightly  aro¬ 
matic,  with  fome  fmall  admixture  of  bitterifhnefs. 


F  OE  N  U  M  G  R  M  C  U  M. 

F OENUM  GR/ECUM  Fharm.  Lond.  Edinb.  Foenum 
gr cecum fativum  C.  B.  Fcenu-gr cecum  J.  B.  Fenugreek:  a 

plant  with  flightly  ferrated  oblong  or  roundifh  leaves,  fet  three  on  a 
pedicle ;  and  whitifh  papilionaceous  flowers,  which  are  followed  by 
long  flender  crooked  flattifh  pods,  containing  yellowifh  rhomboidal 
feeds  furrowed  from  angle  to  angle.  It  is  fown  annually  in  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  feeds  are  brought  to  us. 

Fenugreek  feeds  have  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  an  undtu- 
ous  farinaceous  tafte  accompanied  with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs.  An 
ounce  renders  a  pint  of  water  thick  and  flimy :  the  decodtion,  infpif- 
fated,  yields  an  undtuous  mucilaginous  bitterifh  extradt,  retaining  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  the  ill  flavour  of  the  feeds,  and  amounting  to 
about  three  fourths  their  quantity.  To  redtifled  fpirit  they  give  out 
the  whole  of  their  diftinguifhing  fmell  and  tafte ;  and  afterwards  to 
water  a  ftrong  flavourlefs  mucilage. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  feeds  is  in  cataplafms  and  fomentations, 
for  foftening,  maturating,  and  difcufling  tumours  ;  and  in  emollient 
and  carminative  glyfters.  They  are  an  ingredient  in  the  oleum  e  muci - 
laginibus  of  the  fhops,  to  which  they  communicate  a  confiderable 
fli are  of  their  fmell. 

FORMICA. 

FORMICA  Fharm.  Farif.  The  Ant  or  Pismire  :  a  fmall, 
oblong,  reddifh  or  blackifh  infedf,  furniflied  with  a  fting :  the  male 
has  four  wings,  naked  or  uncovered  ;  the  female  none. 

This  infedt  contains  an  acid  juice  ;  which  it  fheds  on  being  irri¬ 
tated  y  with  which,  by  agitation  or  boiling,  it  impregnates  both 
water  and  redtifled  fpirit ;  lefs  volatile  than  pure  fpirit,  fo  as  to  be 
concentrable  from  the  fpirituous  infufion  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the 
5  men- 
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menftruum  ;  not  quite  fo  volatile  as  water,  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
water  arifing  firft  with  only  a  flight  acidulous  impregnation,  and  die 
ftrong  acid  coming  over  with  the  remainder ;  differing  in  its  properties 
from  all  the  other  known  acids ;  and  approaching  neareft  to  thofe 
produced  from  vegetables  by  fermentation.  The  ant  contains  likewife 
a  grofs  oil,  feparable  by  boiling  in  water,  riflng  to  the  furface  of  the 
aqueous  fluid,  and  flmilar  in  its  general  qualities  to  the  expreffed  oils 
of  vegetables ;  as  alfo  a  fubtile  oil,  which  comes  over  in  diftillation 
both  with  rectified  fpirit  and  with  water,  analogous  to  the  vegetable 
effential  oils,  but  wanting  their  pungent  tafte  (<?). 

The  medical  qualities  of  this  infed,  and  its  remarkable  produc¬ 
tions,  are  not  certainly  known.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that 
the  ants  in  fubflance,  and  infuflons  and  diflilled  waters  of  them, 
have  an  aphrodiflac  virtue  ;  a  virtue  for  which  the  above  analyfis  does 
not  appear  to  afford  much  foundation,  though  they  are  dill  retained 
in  the  aquce  magnanimitatis  and  other  like  compofitions  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.  The  infedsin  their  chryfalis  ftate,  commonly  called 
ants  eggs,  (which  difcover  no  marks  of  acidity)  are  faid  to  be  ftrongly 
diuretic  and  carminative  :  a  decodion  of  a  fpoonful  of  them  in  butter¬ 
milk  has  been  direded  by  fome  to  be  taken  every  morning  in  dropfies. 
The  acid  is”  recommended  by  Hoffmann  as  one  of  the  bell  menflrua 
of  iron  for  medicinal  ufes. 


V  RAN  GV  LA. 

FRANGULA  Jive  Al mis  nigra  Pharm.  Edinb .  Alnus  nigra 

baccifera  C.  B.  Black  alder  :  a  fmall  tree,  or  fhrub,  with 
flender  flexible  branches,  and  broad  roundifh  leaves;  bearing  black 
berries,  which  contain  a  blue  juice,  with  two  feeds  in  each.  It  is 
common  in  moift  woods  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

The  internal  yellow  bark  of  this  fhrub  is  a  ftrong  cathartic,  and 
in  this  intention  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  by  the  common  people  in 
dropfies  and  other  diforders :  it  generally  operates  with  great  violence, 
occafioning  naufeae,  ficknefs,  gripes,  and  often  vomiting.  An  infuflon 
or  decodion  of  it  in  water,  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extrad, 
ads  with  greater  mildnefs  than  the  bark  itfelf.  It  gives  a  deep  yellow 
findure  both  to  water  and  fpirit. 

The 

(a)  Vide  Neumann,  Chemical  works,  p,  497.  Marggraf,  Memoir  es  de  lac  ad.  roy,  de  fcienc.  ds 
JBerhv,  pour  Vann,  1749. 
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The  berries  alfo  are  ftrongly  purgative ;  but  are  fcarcely  ever  made 
ufe  of,  at  lead:  under  their  own  name.  In  our  markets,  they  are  faid 
to  be  fometimes  fubftituted  to  thofe  of  buckthorn ;  which  laid  may 
be  dill inguillied  by  their  green  juice,  and  by  their  containing  generally 
four  feeds. 

F  R  A  X  I  N  E  L  LA. 

FRAXINELLA  five  DiEtamnus  albus  Ph.  Edinb.  DiElamnus 
albus  vulgo five  fraxinella  C.  B.  White  or  Bastard  dittany: 
a  plant  with  oval  acuminated  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  afh  tree,  but 
fmaller  and  more  juicy,  fet  in  pairs  on  a  middle  rib,  which  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one  :  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  Hand  elegant  long 
fpikes  of  irregular  white  or  purplifh  flowers,  followed  each  by  five 
pods  full  of  fhining  black  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  from  whence 
;  the  white  cortical  part  of  the  root,  freed  from  the  fibres  and  pith,  is 
fometimes  brought  to  us,  dried,  and  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  quills. 

The  herb  has  a  flrong  fmell,  of  an  unpleafant  refinous  or  bitu¬ 
minous  kind:  on  the  tops  of  the  fialks,  and  the  flower  cups,  the 
microfcope  difcovers  innumerable  little  veficles,  filled  with  an  efiential 
oil,  the  fource  of  its  flxong  fcent.  It  is  faid,  that  on  the  approach  of 
a  candle,  in  very  hot  dry  weather.  Its  effluvia  take  fire. 

The  root,  when  frefh,  has  a  moderately  flrong,  not  difagreeable 
fmell  5  as  met  with  in  the  fliops,  it  has  fcarcely  any.  To  the  tafte 
it  difcovers  a  pretty  flrong,  and  very  durable,  bitternefs ;  which  is 
taken  up  both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  and  on  infpiflating 
.the  filtered  tindtures,  remains  entire  in  the  extracts  :  the  aqueous  ex¬ 
tract  is  in  much  larger  quantity  than  the  fpirituous,  and  proportionably 
weaker  in  tafte.  This  root  has  been  recommended  as  a  ftomachic, 
anthelmintic,  and  as  an  aperient  in  uterine  obftrudtions ;  but  is  at 
prefent  very  rarely  made  ufe  of. 

FRAXINUS. 

FRAXINUS  Pharm.  Edinb.  Fraxinus  excelfior  C.  B.  Ash  : 
a  tall  tree  common  in  woods  and  hedges ;  with  a  whitifh  bark,  and 
oblong  reddifh  brown  feeds  in  fhape  fomewhat  refembling  a  bird’s 
tongue,  whence  their  names  lingua  avis,  ornithoglojfum ,  &c. 
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The  bark  of  the  afh  tree,  when  frefh,  has  a  moderately  ftrong, 
bitterifh,  unpleafant  tafte,  which  in  drying  grows  weaker.  It  has 
been  given  in  fubdance  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram,  and  an  extract 
made  from  it  by  water  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  a  refolvent  and  diuretic  (a\ 
and  in  intermitting  fevers,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  have  often  proved 
fuccefsful,  efpecially  when  affided  by  fixt  alkaline  falts.  Vander 
Mye  reports,  that  at  the  liege  of  Breda,  in  defedt  of  guaiacum,  a  de- 
codtion  of  this  bark  was  made  trial  of  in  its  place,  and  was  found  to 
be  a  potent  fudorific  j  that  in  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  it  was 
given  in  pedilential  cafes,  but  that  the  decodtion  being  difguftful  by 
its  quantity,  a  didilled  water  was  fubdituted,  which  in  doles  of  two 
fpoonfuls  excited  fweat  freely,  and  was  Salutary  to  many  (£).  It  mud 
be  obferved,  that  this  water  was  diddled  in  a  fand  heat,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  ungrateful  and  fmoky :  from  whence  it  appears  to 
have  been,  not  what  is  commonly  called  a  diddled  water,  but  an  acid 
empyreumatic  liquor,  fuch  as  is  forced  out  by  fire  from  all  vegetables  : 
whatever  might  have  been  its  virtues  in  malignant  difeafes,  they  appa¬ 
rently  depended,  not  upon  its  being  a  preparation  of  alh  bark,  but 
on  its  being  an  acid. 

Among  us,  this  bark  is  regarded  only  on  account  of  a  phenomenon, 
of  more  curiofity  than  ufe,  obferved  in  its  watery  infufion,  limilar  to 
that  of  the  infufion  of  the  lignum  nephriticum.  The  liquor,  if  only 
llightly  impregnated  with  the  bark,  on  being  held  againd  the  light, 
appears  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour ;  looked  down  upon,  or  placed  be-^ 
twixt  the  eye  and  an  opake  objedt,blue :  the  addition  of  an  acid  dedroys 
the  bluenefs,  and  alkalies  recover  it  again.  The  fpirituous  tindture 
exhibits  the  fame  variability  of  colour ;  with  this  difference,  that 
•againd  the  light,  it  appears  of  a  much  deeper  gold  or  orange  yellow. 

The  feeds  of  the  afh  tree  have  been  given  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram,  as  diuretics,  aphrodifiacs,  and  for  reducing  corpulent  habits. 
They  have  a  confiderable  tade,  of  a  bitteridi,  aromatic,  not  very  agree* 
able  kind. 

(a)  Duchefne,  (Quercetanus)  Pbarm,  ciogmat .  rejlitut.  cap.  2 6. 

(i)  Fred.  Vander  Mye,  4s  morbis  Bndatiis,  p.  26. 
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Syrup,  moro- 
riim,  Sc  f ruc- 
tus  rubi  id asi 
Pharm,  Land. 


F  R  U  C  T  U  S  H  0  R  JE  L 

FRUCTUS  HO  R  MI  Me  dicorum.  Fraga,  cerafay  ribefia, 

mora ,  f radius  rubi  idcei ,  &c.  Summer  fruits:  Strawberries, 
cherries,  currants,  mulberries/  rafpberries,  &c. 

Th  ese  mild  fvveet  fubacid  fruits  are  fometimes  ufed  medicinally, 
as  refrigerants,  antifeptics,  relaxants,  attenuants  and  aperients.  Boer- 
haave  looks  upon  their  continued  ufe  as  one  of  the  principal  remedies 
in  cafes  of  obltrudtion  and  vifcidity,  and  in  putrid  diforders  [a)  ,  and 
Hoffmann  gives  inftances  of  fome  obltinate  difeafes  being  cured  by 
them  ( b )  :  they  apparently  promote  the  alyine  and  urinary  excretions; 
and  in  fome  fevers,  where  watery  liquors  run  off  almoft  unchanged, 
thefe  fruits  or  their  juices  render  the  urine  coloured.  As  dietetic 
articles,  they  afford  little  nutriment,  and  are  liable  to  produce  flatu¬ 
lencies  :  to  perfons  of  a  bilious  temperament  and  rigid  fibres,  and 
where  the  habit  is  difpofed,  naturally  or  from  extrinfic  caufes,  to  an 
inflammatory  or  putrefcent  ftate,  their  moderate,  and  even  plentiful 
ufe,  is  falubrious  :  by  thofe  of  a  cold  inactive  difpofition,  where  the 
veflels  are  lax,  the  circulation  languid,  and  the  digeftion  weak,  they 
fhould  be  ufed  very  fparingly. 

The  juices,  extracted  from  fruits  by  expreflion,  contain  their  medi¬ 
cinal  parts,  freed  from  the  groffer  indigestible  matter.  On  Handing, 
they  ferment,  and  change  to  a  vinous  or  acetous  Hate  :  by  a  proper 
addition  of  fugar,  and  by  boiling,  their  fermentative  power  is  fup- 
preffed,  and  their  medicinal  qualities  preferred*  The  infpiflated  juices 
are  found  to  be  lefs  flatulent,  and  lefs  difpofed,  when  taken  freely,  to 
produce  gripes  and  fluxes,  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  fruits  in 
fubftance  or  of  the  juices  unboiled. 

Thefe  juices,  purified  from  their  feculencies  by  fettling  and 
draining,  are  made  into  fyrups  by  a  lefs  proportion  of  fugar,,  than 
water  or  the  common  watery  infulions  require.  For  a  quart  of  the 
depurated  juices  of  mulberries,  rafpberries,  &c.  fifty  ounces  at  mofb 
are  fufficient ;  whereas  the  generality  of  vegetable  infufions  require 
fifty  -eight.  The  more  juicy  berries  give  out  their  juice  by  heat  with¬ 
out  expreflion :  if  equal  parts  of  picked  currants  and  fugar  be  fet  over 
a  gentle  fire,  the  fugar  diffolves  in  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  by  boil¬ 
ing 

(a)  Element  a  cJ.em'ue ,  proce/f.  iii.  Praxis  medica  pajJTm. 

(8)  Med.  rat  nr.  a.!,  de  ajfeftione  phthijic&y  oh/,  i.  Qper.  tons,  iii.  295. 
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ing  for  a  little  time,  an  elegant  jelly  is  formed,  which  may  be  freed  Gelatma  ri- 
from  the  /kins  by  /training.  Thefe  preparations  may  be  occafionally 
diffolved  in  water,  and  ufed  as  diluents,  refolvents,  &c.  in  acute  and 
other  difeafes. 

The  kernels  of  the  /tones  of  fruits,  as  of  cherries,  plums,  &c. 
are  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  almonds.  Thofe  which  have  any 
bitteri/hnefs  or  particular  flavour,  receive  thefe  qualities  from  a  fubtiie 
principle ;  which  is  extracted  by  maceration  in  vinous  fpirits ;  which 
rifes  in  di/tillation  with  water ;  and  which,  when  thus  feparated  from 
the  oily  and  farinaceous  matter  of  the  kernel,  and  combined  with  only 
a  /mail  quantity  of  the  men/truum,  appears  to  be,  like  the  flavouring 
matter  of  bitter  almonds,  poifonous.  Some  phy/icians  having  found, 
that  a  di/tilled  water  very  /trongly  impregnated  with  black  cherry 
kernels,  no  more  than  two  pints  being  di/tilled  from  fourteen  pounds 
of  the //ones  bruifed,  proves  poifonous  to  brutes;  the  committee  of 
the  London  college,,  appointed  to  reform  their  pharmacopoeia,  re¬ 
peated  the  experiment  with  the  fame  event. 

FRUMENTUM. 

FRUMEN'TA,  Farinacea,  Cere  allay  Medicorum .  Friticum  ejuf- 

que  amylum  &  furfur ;  oryza ;  avena ;  hordeum ,  &c.  Bread-corn 
or  grain  :  wheat,  with  the  /larch  made  from  it  by  maceration  in 
water,  and  its  bran  ;  rice ;  oats,  barley,  &c. 

These  farinaceous  feeds  are  lefs  nutritious  than  the  dietetic  articles 
taken  from  the  animal  kingdom,  but  the  nutriment  they  afford  is 
milder  and  more  benign  :  it  is  faid  that  gouty  and  other  chronical  dif- 
orders,  which  are  palliated  or  relieved  by  ufing  milk  for  the  only  ali¬ 
ment,  receive  like  relief  from  farinaceous  aliments,  provided  the 
/lomach  is  fufficient  for  their  digeflion  [a).  In  all  cafes,  they  are  a 
neceffary  addition  to  animal  food  ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  befl  cor¬ 
rectors  of  the  putrid  difpofition  which  animal  fubflances  of  them- 
felves  would  produce.  The  alimentary  animal  fubltances,  which  of 
themfelves  run  into  high  putrefaction,  undergo,  when  mixed  with  the 
farinacea,  a  refolution  of  another  kind ;  the  mixture  tending,  not  to 
a  putrid,  but  to  an  acid  /late  (£).  Thefe  mixtures  appear  to  be  fooner 

O  o  2  refoluble 

(a)  Vide  Malouin,  Chimie  medicinal?,  part.  ii'i.  chap  z.  tom.  i.  p.  234. 

{b)  See  Dr.  Pringle’s  experiments  on  this  fubjeft,  in  the  appendix  to  his  ob/er  vat  ions  on  the 
difeafts  of  the  army . 
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refoluble  than  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  matter  feparately :  pro¬ 
bably  they  are  eafier  alfo  of  digeftion  in  the  ftomach. 

Among  the,  common  kinds  of  grain,  rice  is  accounted  the  mildefl 
and  mod:  nutritious,  and  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in 
dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas.  It  is  lefs  vifcous  than  wheat,  or  of  lefs 
tenacity  when  boiled  with  water. 

Wheat,  whether  in  the  form  of  flower  or  of  ffarch,  is  perhaps  the 
moft  glutinous  of  all  the  farinacea.  The  vifcous  fub fiance  which  the 
flower  forms  with  milk,  is  often  a  falubrious  aliment  in  fluxes  and. 
catarrhs.  The  ftarch  is  ufed  medicinally  for  the  fame  intentions,  in 
powders,  mixtures,  and  other  forms  :  a  dram  of  ftarch,  with  three 
ounces  of  any  agreeable  Ample  water,  and  a  little  fugar,  compofe  an 
elegant  gelly,  of  which  a  fpoonful  may  be  taken  every  hour  or  two. 
Thefe  gelatinous  mixtures  are  likewife  an  ufeful  injection  in  fome 
diarrhoeas,  particularly  where  the  lower  inteftines  have  their  natural 
mucus  abraded  by  the  flux,  or  are  conftantly  irritated  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  matter. 

Oats  are  reckoned  to  be  lefs  vifcous,  and  lefs  nutrimental,  than  the 
two  preceding. 

Barley  is  lefs  nutrimental,  lefs  glutinous,  more  cooling,  more  eaflly 
refoluble  by  fermentation,  and  probably  in  the  ftomach  alfo,  than.' 
either  of  the  foregoing.  Among  the  ancients,  deceptions  of  it  were 
the  principal  medicine,  as  well  as  aliment,  in  acute  difeafes  ;  and 
from  the  common  ufe  of  fhelled  barley,  ptifana,  in  that  form,  other 
preparations  of  this  kind,  though  made  with  different  ingredients, , 
have  been  often  didinguifhed  by  the  fame  name.  The  barley  is  freed 
from  the  fhell  in  mills,  and  in  this  date  called  French  or  Scotch 
barley.  A  fort  of  fhelled  barley  has  been  commonly  brought  from 
Holland  in  fmall  round  grains,  called  from  their  pearly  whitenefs, 
hordeum  per  latum ,  or  pearl  barley. 

DecoPfions  of  the  farinacea  in  water,  containing  only  their  lighter 
and  more  agreeable  parts,  are  very  ufeful  diluents  in  acute  and  other 
inflammatory  difeafes  :  however  trivial  preparations  of  this  kind 
may  appear  to  be,  they  are  often,  in  thefe  cafes,  medicines  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance.  The  mod  elegant  and,  grateful  beverage  is  pre- 
Aq.  hotdeata  pared  from  pearl  barley,  by  wafhing,  for  example,  two  ounces  of 
Fbarm,  Land,  from  the  mealy  matter  that. adheres,  with  cold  water;  then  boil¬ 
ing  it  with  about  half  a  pint  of  frefh  water,  which  will  acquire  fome 
tinge,  and  is  to  be  thrown  away ;  and  afterwards  putting  the  barley 
i  into 
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into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  continuing  the  coftion  till  one 
half  is  wafted. 

An  infufion  or  decodlion  of  well  toafted  bread  is  likewife  a  very 
agreeable  diluent,  of  the  aftringent  kind.  In  the  cholera  morbus, 
or  bilious  vomitings  and  purgings,  it  is  often  retained  by  the  ftomach 
when  other  liquors  and  medicines  are  rejected ;  and  in  feveral  in- 
fiances,  by  being  drank  plentifully,  has  effected  a  cure. 

Bran,  confifting  of  the  hufks  or  fhells  of  the  grain,  with  a  portion 
of  its  farinaceous  matter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  laxative  and  detergent- 
quality.  Decodtions  of  it  fweetened  with  fugar,  are  ufed  by  the 
common  people,  and  fometimes  with  good  fuccefs,  againfl  coughs. 

F  V  L  I  GO. 

FULIGO  LIGNI  Pkarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb .  Wood  soot:-' 

the  fmoke  of  burning  wood  condenfed  into  a  fhining  black  concrete. 

Wood  foot  has  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  pungent,  bitter,  naufeous* 
tafle  :  the  more  refinous  the  wood,  the  bitterer  is  the  foot.  On  a 
chemical  analysis,  it  is  refolved  into  a  volatile  alkaline  fait,  an  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  a  fixt  alkali,  and  an  inlipid  earth.  The  volatile  fait  and 
fpirit  are  fometimes  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  have  in  fome  cafes  been 
preferred  to  thofe  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Wood  foot  is  diredled  in  hyfleric  cafes,  and- in  different  nervous 
diforders,  as  an  antifpafmodic  and  corroborant.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  a  fpirituous  tindlure,  in  conjunction,  commonly,  with  afa- 
fetida  or  other  materials  of  limilar  intention  :  the  officinal  tindlure  is  Tina,  fulig, 
drawn  from  two  ounces  of  foot  and  one  of  afafetida,  with  a  quart  0f  pb-L.&£d, 
proof  fpirit..  The  virtues  of  the  foot  are  extradled,  almofl:  equally, 
by  proof  fpirit,  rectified  fpirit,  and  water ;  each  of  whichy  if  the 
foot  is  of  a  good  kind,  dilfolves  about  one  fourth  of  it.  The  extra&s, 
obtained  by  infpiflating  the  filtered  folutions,  are  exceflively  bitter : 
the  fpirituous  extract  retains  mofl  perfectly  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
foot. 


F  U  MA  R  I  A*  - 
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F  U  M  A  R  I  A. 

FUMARIA  Ph.Edinb.  Fumaria  officinarum  &  diofcoridis  C.  B. 
Fumitory:  a  plant  with  blueifh  green  finely  divided  leaves  ;  pro¬ 
ducing,  towards  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  i'pikes 
of  irregular  purplifh  flowers  followed  each  by  a  Angle  feed.  It  is  an 
annual  weed  in  fhady  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  leaves  of  fumitory  are  very  juicy  ;  of  a  bitter,  foniewhat  faline 
tafte  ;  and  no  remarkable  fmell.  The  expreffed  juice,  and  a  decodtion 
of  the  leaves  in  water,  infpiflated  to  the  confluence  of  extracts,  are 
very  bitter,  and  conflderably  faline  :  on  handing  for  fome  time,  they 
throw  up  to  the  furface  copious  faline  efflorefcences,  in  figure  fome- 
what  refembling  the  cryftals  of  nitre,  to  the  tafte  bitterifh  and  flightly 
pungent.  A  tindture  of  the  dry  leavea  in  rectified  fpirit  yields,  on 
infpiflation,  an  extradt,  lefs  in  quantity,  and  bitterer  in  tafte,  than  either 
the  watery  extradt  or  infpiflated  juice  :  no  faline  matter  feparated  from 
this  extradf,  nor  did  it  appear  to  the  tafte  any  other  than  Amply  bitter. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  an  aperient  and  refolvent,  in  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  vifcera,  in  fcorbutic  and  cutaneous  maladies  :  Hoff¬ 
mann  has  a  high  opinion  of  it  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  gives  it 
the  preference  to  all  the  other  herbs  made  ufe  of  in  that  intention  ( a ). 
It  appears  from  the  above  analyfls  to  be  a  plant  of  no  inconflderable 
virtue,  though  at  prefent  a  ftranger  to  pradfice  :  its  fenfible  operation 
is  by  loofening  the  belly  and  promoting  urine. 

G  A  L  A  N  G  A. 

GALANGA  MINOR  Pharm .  Edinburg.  &  C.  B.  Wanhom 
Kampfer  amcenitat.  exot.  Galangal  or  Lesser  gal  an  gal:  the 
root  of  a  grafly-leaved  plant  j  brought  from  China  and  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long  and  fcarcehalf  fo  thick,  branched, 
full  of  knots  and  joints  with  feveral  circular  rings,  of  a  reddifh  brown 
colour  on  the  outfide  and  a  pale  reddifh  within.  We  fometimes  meet 
with  a  larger  root  of  the  fame  kind,  an  inch  or  more  in  th.icknefs, 
under  the  name  of  galanga  major  :  this  is  to  be  rejedted,  as  being 
much  weaker,  yet  more  difagreeable,  than  the  fmall. 


(a)  De  prajiantia  retntdiorum  domtflicorum,  §  19. 


Galangal 
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Ga  lang  al  root  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  not  very  grateful ;  and  an 
unpleafant,  bitterifh,  hot,  biting  tafte.  It  was  formerly  in  common 
ufe  as  a  warm  ftomachic  bitter,  and  generally  made  an  ingredient 
in  bitter  infufions  ;  but  is  now  almoft  wholly  laid  afide,  on  account 
of  its  unpleafant  flavour.  Nor  indeed  does  bitternefs'  appear  to  be  its 
proper  medical  character ;  the  heat  and  pungency  greatly  prevailing. 
An  extradt  made  from  it  with  rectified  fpirit  is  exceffively  fiery,  fetting 
the  mouth  as  it  were  in  a  flame  :  the  watery  extradt  is  likewife  very 
hot  and  pungent,  though  much  lefs  fo  than  the  fpirituous,  its  quan¬ 
tity  being  about  three  times  as  large  :  neither  one  nor  the  other  extradt 
difcovers  any  great  bitternefs.  In  diftillation  with  water,  there  arifes 
an  eflential  oil,  to  the  quantity  of  about  a  dram  from  fixteen  ounces, 
of  little  fmell,  and  of  no  great  pungency.  The  pungent  matter  of 
the  galangal  appears  from  thefe  experiments  to  be  of  the  fame  nature 
with  that  of  pepper ;  refiding,  not  in  the  volatile  oil,  but  in  a  more 
fixt  matter. 

GALBANTJM. 

GAL  BANUM  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Galbanum  :  the 
concrete  gummy-reflnous  juice  of  an  evergreen  umbelliferous  plant 
growing  in  Ethiopia,  ferula  africana  galbanifera foliis  &  facie  liguftici 
Herman,  par.  bat .  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pale  coloured,  femitranfpa- 
rent,  foft,  tenacious  mafles  :  the  better  forts  of  which,  on  being 
opened,  appear  compofed  of  clear  whitiffi  tears,  often  intermixed  with 
little  ftalks  or  feeds  of  the  plant.  By  age  it  grows  yellowilh  or  brown. 

This  juice  has  a  ftrong  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterilh,  warm, 
fomewhat  biting  tafte.  In  medical  virtue,  as  in  its  fenfible  qualities, 
it  is  fimilar  to  asmmoniacum ;  but  is  generally  accounted  lefs  effica¬ 
cious  in  afthmatic  diforders,  and  more  fo  on  account  of  its  ftronger 
flavour,  in  hyfteric  cafes. 

Galbanum,  like  the  other  gummy  refins,  unites  with  water,  by 
trituration,  into  a  milky  liquor ;  but  does  not  perfectly  diflolve,  as 
fome  have  reported,  in  water,  vinegar,  or  wine.  Redrified  fpirit 
takes  up  much  more  than  either  of  thofe  menftrua,  but  not  the 
whole  :  the  tinbhire  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  A  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  tedtified  fpirit  and  one  of  water  diflolves  all  but  the  impu¬ 
rities,  which  are  commonly  in  confiderable  quantity.  It  is  beft  pu¬ 
rified  by  including  it  in  a  bladder,  and  keeping  it  in  boiling  water  till 
5  it 
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it  melts  or  becomes  loft  enough  to  be  drained,  by  preffure,  through 
*  Galbanum  a  hempen  cloth  *  :  if  this  procefs  be  fkilfully  managed,  the  galbanum 
’  ^es  ^Ut  t^ie  elTential  oil,  in  which  great  part  of  its  virtue 

confifts,  and  which  appears  to  be  carried  off  in  evaporation  both  by 
water  and  fpirit.  In  diflillation  with  water,  the  oil  feparates  and 
riles  to  the  furface,  in  colour  yellowilh ,  in  quantity  about  one  twen¬ 
tieth  of  the  weight  of  the  galbanum  :  in  this  refpedt  it  differs  from 
ammoniacum,  which  has  not  been  obferved  to  yield  any  effential  oil. 
From  that  and  the  other  common  gummy  rehns  it  differs  alfo  in 
regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by  diftil- 
lation  in  a  retort  without  addition  >  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  galbanum 
being,  as  Neumann  obferves,  of  a  blue  colour,  which  changes  in  the 
air  to  a  purple. 

G  A  L  L  JR. 

GALLJR  Ph.Lond.  &  Edinb.  Galls:;  hard  roundifi  excreff 
cences,  found  in  the  warmer  countries,  on  the  oak  tree ;  produced 
from  the  puncture  of  an  infect,  and  affording  a  lodgment  for  its 
young  till  they  are  capable  of  eating  a  paffage  through  •:  thofe  galls, 
which  have  no  hole,  are  found  to  have  the  dead  infedt  remaining  in 
them.  Two  forts  are  diltinguilhed  in  the  fhops,  one  faid  to  be  brought 
from  Aleppo,  the  other  from  fomeof  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
former  are  generally  of  a  blueifh  colour,  or  of  a  greyilh  or  blackifh 
verging  to  bluenefs,  unequal  and  warty  on  the  furface.,  hard  to  break, 
and  of  a  clofe  compadt  texture  :  the  others  are  of  a  pale  brownilh  or 
whitifh  colour,  fmooth,  round,  eafily  broken,  lefs  compadf,  and  of 
a  much  larger  fize.  The  two  forts  differ  in  ftrength,  but  in  other 
refpedts  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  quality  :  the  Aleppo  or  blue  galls 
are  the  ftrongeff,  two  parts  of  thefe  being  equivalent  to  at  lead:  three 
of  the  others. 

This  excrefcence  is  a  flrong  aftringent ;  one  of  the  ffrongeft  of 
thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  no  fmell,  or  particular  fla¬ 
vour  ;  fimple  adringency  being  its  medical  charadter.  The  cortical 
hard  part  of  the  gall  appears  confiderably  ftronger  than  the  interiour 
more  brittle  matter.  The  virtue  of  both  is  taken  up  by  watery  and 
by  fpirituous  menflrua  :  on  infpiffating  the  tindtures,  both  the  water 
and  fpirit  rife  unfavoured,  leaving  extradls  of  intenfe  ftypticity :  the 
fpirituous  extract  is  in  fmaller  quantity  than  the  watery,  and  fomev/hat 

iironger 
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ftronger  in  tafle.  The  galls  in  fubftance  have  been  given  in  {mall 
dofes  in  different  diforders  proceeding  from  relaxation,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  fome  in  intermitting  fevers,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  and 
a  dram  ;  but  it  is  lurely  imprudent  to  venture  on  fuch  large  quantities 
of  fo  ffrong  an  affringent.  Among  us  they  are  employed  chiefly  as 
an  external  ffyptic,  in  embrocations  and  injections. 


GALLIUM. 

GALLIUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Gallium  luteum  C.  B.  Ladies 
bedstraw:  a  plant  with  fquare  ftalks,  and  long  narrow  foft  leaves, 
{landing  generally  eight  at  a  joint  in  form  of  a  flar :  on  the  tops,  and 
on  fhort  pedicles  iffuing  from  among  the  leaves,  grow  thick  cluflers 
of  frnall  yellow  monopetalous  bell-fhaped  flowers,  divided,  each,  into 
four  fegments,  and  followed  by  two  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  common 
in  dry  wafle  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  difagreeable 
fmell ;  the  leaves,  little  or  none.  They  both  difcover  to  the  tafle 
a  fenfible  acidity  ;  which  they  manifefl  alfo  by  changing  the  juices 
of  blue  flowers  to  a  red,  and  by  coagulating  boiling  milk  :  they  are 
faid  to  be,  in  fome  places,  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  this  lafl  in¬ 
tention,  whence  one  of  the  common  names  of  the  plant,  cheefe- 
rennet.  Their  acid  matter  appears  to  be,  if  Borrichius’s  experiment 
is  to  be  depended  on,  of  a  more  fubtile  kind  than  that  of  forrel,  and 
than  the  other  native  vegetable  acids  that  have  been  examined  ;  the 
flowery  tops,  committed  to  dillillation  affoon  as  gathered,  giving  over 
a  pretty  ftrong  acid  liquor,  in  a  moderate  heat,  wherein  forrel  yielded 
only  an  infipid  phlegm  (a).  The  reflringent  and  refrigerating  virtues, 
afcribed  to  this  plant,  appear  from  thefe  experiments  to  have  fome 
foundation. 

G  A  M  B  O  G  I  A. 

GAMBOGIA  PI.  Lond.  Garnbogia feu  gutta  gamba  PIj.  Ed. 
Gumtni  gutta ,  gam  an  dr  a,  gamma ,  jemu ,  &c.  Gamboge:  the 
concrete  gummy- refmous  juice  of  certain  trees  growing  in  Cambogia 
or  Cambodia  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  :  brought  over 

P  p  in 
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in  large  cakes  or  rolls,  externally  of  a  brownifh  yellow,  internally  of 
a  deep  reddifh  yellow  or  orange  colour,  changing  to  a  pale  bright 
yellow  on  being  moiftened. 

This  juice  has  no  fmell,  and  when  firft  chewed  makes  but  little 
imprefiion  on  the  organs  of  tafte  :  kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time, 
it  difcovers  a  confiderable  acrimony.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  poured 
upon  it,  acquires  immediately  a  deep  gold  colour,  and  diffolves  about 
live  parts  out  of  fix.  Water,  aflifted  by  heat,  takes  up  nearly  as 
much ;  but  the  folution  is  turbid,  and  depolites,  on  cooling,  a  con¬ 
fiderable  quantity  of  refmous  matter.  Water,  impregnated  with  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  totally  diffolves  it  into  a  tranfparent  blood  red  liquor, 
which  paiies  through  a  filter  without  any  feparation  of  its  parts,  and 
depolites  no  fediment  on  handing.  It  is  wholly  taken  up  likewife, 
and  in  confiderable  quantity,  by  vinous  fpirits  impregnated  with  vola¬ 
tile  alkalies,  or  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  :  this  folution 
mingles  uniformly  both  with  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  without  preci¬ 
pitation  or  turbidnefs. 

Gamboge  is  a  ftrong  and  quick  cathartic  ;  producing  copious  eva¬ 
cuations,  and  ufually  finilhing  its  operation  foon.  In  fuch  hydropic 
cafes  as  require  the  brifker  cathartics,  and  in  other  diforders  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  redundance  of  ferous  humours,  it  is  an  ufeful  and  fafe 
hydragogue  :  in  hot,  dry,  bilious  conftitutions,  it  is  never  to  be  ven¬ 
tured  on  :  in  all  cafes,  it  is  liable,  on  firh  ufing  it,  to  vomit  as  well 
as  purge.  The  dofe  is  from  three  or  four  grains  to  twelve,  or  at  molt 
fifteen. 

This  medicine  is  moil  difpofed  to  adt  upwards,  when  given  in  the 
folid  form  of  a  bolus  or  pill  :  by  joining  to  it  mercurius  dulcis,  its 
emetic  power  is  generally  retrained.  It  is  principally  made  ufe  of  in 
conjunction  with  that  mercurial  preparation  and  with  other  purgative 
materials  :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  diredls  equal  parts  of  gamboge, 
mercurius  dulcis,  aloes,  and  extradt  of  black  hellebore,  to  be  mixed 
with  one  fixteenth  their  weight  of  efi'ential  oil  of  juniper  berries,  and 
the  whole  made  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn.  Solutions  of 
gamboge  in  alkalized  water,  and  in  dulcified  alkaline  fpirits,  adt  only 
by  ficol  and  urine,  and  with  much  greater  mildnefs  than  the  juice  in 
fubftance.  The  watery  tindlure  is  hill  milder,  the  menftruum  dif- 
folving  only  a  part  of  the  refin  :  the  fpirituous  tindlure  operates  with 
extreme  irritation  both  upwards  and  doy/n wards. 


GENISTA. 
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G  E  N  I  S  T  A. 

GENISTA  Eh  arm.  Edinb.  Genijia  angulofa  &  fcoparia  C.  B. 
Broom:  a  Ihrubby  plant;  with  numerous,  {lender,  angular,  tough 
twigs ;  fmall,  fomewhat  oval  leaves,  fet  three  on  one  pedicle ;  and 
deep  yellow  papilionaceous  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  broad  pods, 
containing  hard  brownifh  flat  feeds.  It  is  common  on  heaths  and 
uncultivated  fandy  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  broom  have  a  naufeous  bitter  taflie ;  which 
they  give  out,  by  infuflon,  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit;  and 
which,  on  gently  infpiflating  the  filtered  liquors,  remains  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  extracts  :  the  watery  tindture  is  of  a  yellowifh  green  or 
brownifh,  the  fpirituous  of  a  dark  green  colour.  They  are  accounted 
laxative,  aperient,  and, diuretic ;  and  in  this  intention  have  been  often 
ufed  by  the  common  people  in  dropfies  and  other  ferous  diforders. 
Dr.  Mead  relates  a  cafe  of  an  hydropic  perfon,  who,  after  the  para- 
centefis  had  been  thrice  performed,  and  fundry  purgatives  and  diuretics 
had  been  tried  without  relief,  was  perfectly  cured,  by  taking,  every 
morning  and  evening,  half  a  pint  of  a  decodtion  of  green  broom  tops 
with  a  fpoonful  of  whole  muftard  feed  :  by  this  medicine,  the  thirfl 
was  abated,  the  belly  loofened,  and  the  urinary  difcharge  increafed  to 
the  quantity  of  at  leaf!  five  or  fix  pints  a  day  ( a ). 

Infufions  of  the  allies  of  the  plant  in  acidulous  wines  have  likewife 
been  employed  in  the  fame  intention,  and  often  with  good  fuccefs. 
The  virtue  of  this  medicine  does  not  depend,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
on  any  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  broom  remaining  in  the  afhes; 
but  on  the  alkaline  fait  and  earth,  which  are  the  fame  in  the  allies  of 
broom  as  in  thofe  of  other  vegetables,  combined,  wholly  or  in  part, 
with  the  vinous  acid.  A  folution  even  of  the  pure  earthy  part  of 
vegetable  afhes,  made  in  vegetable  acids,  proves  notably  purgative  and 
diuretic. 

Of  the  feeds  and  flowers,  directed  as  officinals  by  the  college  of 
Edinburgh,  the  medicinal  qualities  are  not  well  known.  It  is  faid 
that  the  feeds,  in  dofes  of  a  dram  and  a  half  in  fubftance,  and  five  or 
fix  drams  in  decodtion  or  infuflon,  prove  purgative  or  emetic.  Some 
report  that  the  flowers  alfo  operate  in  the  fame  manner,  but  Lobel 
allures  us,  from  his  own  obfervation,  that  they  have  been  taken  in 
quantity,  without  producing  any  fuch  effedt ;  and  I  have  known  infu- 

P  p  2  fions 
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lions  of  the  flowery  tops  drank  freely  in  fome  afthmatic  cafes,  without 
any  other  fenfible  operation  than  a  falutary  increafe  of  urine  and  ex¬ 
pectoration.  The  feeds,  flightly  roafted,  are  ufed  in  fome  places  as 
coffee,  and  faid  to  adt  as  diuretics. 

G  E  NT  I A  N  A. 

GENT  I  ANA  P/j.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Gentian  a  major  lutea  C.B . 
Gentian  :  a  plant  with  an  unbranched  jointed  ftalk,  and  oblong 
acuminated  ribbed  leaves  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints  upon  broad  pedicles : 
the  flowers,  which  hand  in  clutters  round  the  ftalk  in  the  bofoms  of 
the  upper  leaves,  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  fomewhat  bell-fhaped, 
deeply  cut  into  five  fegments,  followed  by  oblong  capfules  full  of 
finall  feeds :  the  root  is  moderately  long,  flender,  branched,  brownifli 
on  the  outfide,  of  a  reddifli  yellow  or  gold  colour  within.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  &c.  from 
whence  the  Ihops  are  generally  fupplied  with  the  dried  roots. 

Among  the  gentian  brought  to  London  fome  years  ago,  a  root  of  a 
different  kind  was  mixed :  the  ufe  of  which  occafioned  violent  dif- 
orders,  and  in  fome  inftances,  as  is  faid,  proved  fatal.  This  root  is 
externally  of  a  paler  colour  than  gentian,  and  its  longitudinal  wrinkles 
finer  and  clofer :  on  cutting  the  two  roots,  the  difference  is  more 
remarkable,  the  poilonous  root  being  white,  without  any  degree  of 
the  yellow  tindture  which  is  deep  in  gentian ;  nor  is  its  tafte  bitter, 
like  that  of  gentian,  but  mucilaginous. 

Gentian  root  is  a  ftrong  fiavourlefs  bitter ;  in  tafte  lefs  exception¬ 
able  than  moil:  of  the  other  common  ftrong  bitters,  and  hence  among 
us  moft  generally  made  ufe  of.  The  flavour  and  aromatic  warmth, 
wanting  to  render  it  grateful,  and  acceptable  to  the  ftomach,  are 
Infuf.  amar.  fupplied  by  additions.  An  ounce  of  the  gentian  root,  with  the  fame 
pljarm' Lcnd •  quantity  of  freflh  lemon  peel,  and  a  dram  and  a  half  of  dried  orange 
peel,  infufed  for  an  hour  or  two  in  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  make  a  very  elegant  bitter.  The  lemon  peel  is  an  excellent 
addition  in  the  watery  infufions,  but  the  perifhablenefs  of  its  flavour 
excludes  it  from  fpirituous  tinftures  defigned  for  keeping  :  the  bitter 
Tina,  nmam  tincftures  are  commonly  prepared,  by  macerating  the  above  quantity 
Pbcirm.  Lend.  0p  tjje  root,  for  fome  days,  in  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit,  with  four  drams 
of  dried  orange  peel  and  two  of  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  or  with  four 
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of  Curaffoa  apples  and  two  of  Virginian  fnakeroot.  Wines  and  malt  Elixir  ftoma- 

1  A  O  l  •  -f)  7  T?  J 

liquors  are  likewife  impregnated  with  the  fame  or  fimilar  materials,  c  1C’  ' L 

in  different  proportions :  an  ounce  of  the  gentian  root,  the  fame 
quantity  of  frefh  lemon  peel,  and  two  drams  of  long  pepper,  com-  Vinum  amar. 
municate,  by  maceration  without  heat,  a  grateful  warmth  and  bitter-  tharnu  Lond' 
nefs  to  a  quart  of  mountain.  The  virtue  of  the  root  is  extracted  by 
all  thefe  menftrua,  as  alfo  by  rectified  fpirit;  not  totally,  however, 
by  any,  in  the  above  proportions  ;  and  not  in  fo  great  a  degree  by 
water  as  by  fpirit.  The  tindlure  in  rectified  fpirit  is  of  an  orange 
yellow  colour  :  infpiffated,  it  yields  an  intenfely  bitter  extract,  the 
fpirit  riling  unflavoured.  The  watery  infufions  are  of  a  dark  brownifh 
red ;  and  leave,  on  being  infpiffated,  an  extract,  in  larger  quantity,  Extra&um 
and  lefs  bitter,  than  the  other.  Thefe  extracts  are  made  into  pills,  Ed 

by  themfelves,  or  with  aromatic  additions. 

The  German  ephemerides  mention  a  root  brought  from  America 
by  the  Portugueze,  under  the  name  of  Indian  gentian  ;  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  colour,  jointed,  marked  with  various  knots  and  circles  like 
ipecacoanha ;  of  a  penetrating  aromatic  bitternefs,  not  ungrateful, 
though  far  more  intenfe  than  the  bittereft  of  the  officinal  bitter  drugs. 

This  root  is  greatly  commended  in  obftinate  intermittents,  and  many 
other  diforders  :  a  fcruple  is  faid  to  do  more  than  repeated  half  drams 
of  bark  ( a ). 


GERANIUM . 

GERANIUM  Ph.  Parif.  Cranesbill  :  a  plant,  fo  called 
from  the  remarkable  long  beak  of  its  feed-veffel,  which  confiffs  of  five 
capfules  opening  inwards,  and  containing  each  a  tingle  feed :  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  pentapetalous. 

i.  Geranium  sanguinarium  fen  hcematodes.  Geranium  fan- 
guineum  maximo  fore  C.  B.  Bloody  cranefhill :  with  folitary  flow¬ 
ers,  on  their  firft  appearance  red.,  but  foon  changing  to  a  blueifh  ;  the 
leaves  roundifh,  but  divided  almoft  to  the  pedicle  into  five  fegments, 
which  are  often  fubdivided  at  the  extremities  into  three. 


2.  Geranium  columbinum  five  Pes  columbinus .  Geranium  folio 
malvce  rotundo  C.  B.  Dovesfoot :  with  purple  flowers  handing  two 
on  one  pedicle  ;  and  mallow-ffaped  leaves  on  long  footftalks. 

(<s)  Michael  Schendo,  A£ia  phyjico-medica  acad.  nat.  curiof.  vcl,  i.  amiol’jz'].  Append,  f.  JI2. 
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3.  Geranium  batrachioides  five  Batrachhim.  Geranium 
batrachioides  gratia  dei  germanorum  C.  B.  Crowfoot  cranefbill : 
with  two  blue  (fometiines  white)  flowers  on  one  pedicle  :  and  large 
wrinkled  leaves,  divided  into  five  or  feven  fegments,  which  are  again 
deeply  cut  on  the  edges. 

4.  Her ba  Robert  1  Jive  Gratia  dei.  Geranium  rob ertianum  C.B. 
Herb-robert  :  with  two  reddilh  or  purplifh  flowers  on  one  pedicle  ; 
the  leaves  divided  quite  to  the  footflalk  into  three  fegments;  and  thefe 
again  deeply  cut. 

5.  Geranium  moschatum./w  Acus  mofchata.  Geranium 
cicutce  folio  mofchatum  C.  B.  Mufk  cranefbill :  with  a  number  of 
red  flowers  on  one  pedicle ;  and  oval  indented  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along 
a  middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 

All  thefe  plants  are  found  wild  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom  : 
the  four  firSt  are  common,  the  laft  rare.  They  flower  in  May,  June, 
and  July ;  the  fourth  earliefl,  the  firfl  latefl.  The  fecond  and  fifth 
are  annual,  the  fourth  biennial,  the  others  perennial. 

The  above  geraniums,  formerly  ranked  among  the  officinals,  and 
many  other  plants  of  the  fame  genus,  indigenous  or  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  difcover  to  the  tafle  a  conliderable  aflringency,  and  flrike  an 
inky  blacknefs  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol :  fome  of  them 
are,  apparently,  of  the  flronger  kind  of  vegetable  flyptics.  The 
three  firfl  forts  have  no  great  fmell ;  the  fourth,  an  unpleafant  one, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  the  dead  nettle,  but  flronger ;  the  fifth  has  an 
agreeable  mufky  fcent,  which  is  deflroyed  by  bruiting  the  plant.  The 
odoriferous  principle  is  feparated  by  diflillation  with  water,  and  gives 
a  moderate  impregnation  to  the  diflilled  fluid ;  but  no  eifential  oil 
was  obtained  on  fubmitting  to  the  operation  moderate  quantities  either 
of  the  fetid  or  the  mufky  forts.  The  flyptic  matter  is  extracted  both 
by  water  and  rectified  fpirit ;  and  on  evaporating  the  filtered  liquors, 
remains  entire  in  the  infpiffated  extracts  :  the  watery  infufions  are 
yellowifh  or  brownifh,  the  fpirituous  tindlures  of  a  deep  green  colour. 
The  watery  extracts,  thofe  at  leafl  of  the  fecond  and  fourth  kinds, 
on  Handing  for  fome  weeks,  throw  off  to  the  furface  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fmall  faline  cryflals,  in  Shape  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
nitre,  in  tafle  auflere  and  bitterifh.  From  thefe  experiments  it  may 
be  prefumed,  that  the  geraniums  have  no  ill  claim  to  the  vulnerary, 

that 
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that  is,  aftringent  virtues,  commonly  afcribed  to  them,  as  in  alvine 
fluxes,,  hemorrhagies,  defluxions  on  the  bread:,  &c. 


GINSENG. 

GINS E NG  Pharm.  Edinb.  Aureliana  canadenjis ,  Jinenfibus 
ginf-eng ,  iroqueeis  garent-  oguen,  Lafiteau  memoir .  fur  le  ginf.  Gin¬ 
seng:  the  root  of  a  fmall  plant;  growing  in  China,  Tartary,  and 
likewife  in  fome  parts  of  North  America,  particularly  Canada  and 
Pennfylvania,  from  whence  confiderable  quantities  have  lately  been 
brought  over.  It  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length  ;  taper ;  about  the 
•  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  or  lefs,  in  the  thickefl:  part ;  often 
forked  at  bottom  ;  elegantly  flriated  with  circular  wrinkles  ;  of  a 
brownifh  or  yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  whitifh  or  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  within  :  on  the  top  are  commonly  one  or  more  little 
knots  or  tubercles,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  flalks  of  preceding 
years,  and  from  the  number  of  which,  the  age  of  the  root  is  accord¬ 
ingly  judged  of. 

On  comparing  the  American  roots  with  fome  fpecimens  received 
from  Nankin,  no  material  difference  could  be  obferved  between  them, 
either  in  their  external  appearance  or  in  their  quality ;  except  that 
the  Chinefe  were  in  general  fomewhat  paler  coloured  on  the  outfide, 
and  internally  rather  whiter.  It  is  faid  that  in  China,  the  roots, 
taken  up  in  fpring  or  autumn  and  carefully  cleaned  from  the  fibres, 
are  wafhed  and  foaked  for  a  time  in  a  aecodlion  of  rice  or  millet-feed, 
and  afterwards  expofed  to  the  fteam  of  the  liquor ;  that  by  this  means 
they  acquire  a  greater  firmnefs  and  clearnefs  than  they  have  in  their 
natural  ftate ;  that  neverthelefs  the  American  roots  were  received  and 
purchafed  as  true  ginfeng  in  China  itfelf,  though  without  the  fuppofed 
advantage  of  the  Chinefe  preparation. 

Ninzin  or  Nindfin  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  a  name  fynonymous 
to  ginfeng.  It  appears  from  later  obfervations,  that  the  ninzin  is  the 
root  of  a  different  plant  ( a )  which  is  cured  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
very  nearly  refembles  the  ginfeng,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  weaker  vir¬ 
tue.  This  alfo  is  a  native  of  America  as  well  as  China.  It  is  called 
by  Kaempfer,  ffarum  montanum  correenfe ,  radice  non  tubercfo ;  by 
Linnasus,  Jium  folds  ferratis  pinnatis  rameis  ternatts . 

Gi  NSENG 

{a)  See  Juffieu’s  paper  on  this  fubjedt  in  GeofFroy’s  tradl*  de  mat .  med.  ii.  m, 
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Ginseng  root,  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  efleem  among  the 
Chineie  as  a  general  reftorative  and  corroborant,  though  undoubtedly 
very  far  unequal  to  the  character  that  has  been  commonly  given  of  it, 
promifes  neverthelefs,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  an  ufeful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  officinal  drugs.  To  the  tafte  it  difcovers  a  mucilaginous 
fweetnefs,  approaching  to  that  of  liquorice,  accompanied  with  fome 
degree  of  bitterifhnefs,  and  a  flight  aromatic  warmth ;  with  little  or 
no  fmell.  It  is  far  fweeter,  and  of  a  more  grateful  kind,  than  the 
roots  of  fennel,  to  which  it  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed  fimilar  ;  and 
differs  likewife  remarkably  from  thofe  roots,  in  the  nature  and  phar¬ 
maceutic  properties  of  its  adtive  principles  ;  the  fweet  matter  of  the 
ginfeng  being  preferved  entire  in  the  watery  as  well  as  in  the  fpiritu- 
ous  extradl,  whereas  that  of  fennel  roots  is  deftroyed  or  diffipated  in 
the  infpiffation  of  the  watery  tindlure.  The  flight  aromatic  impreg¬ 
nation  of  the  ginfeng  is  likewife  in  good  meafure  retained  in  the  watery 
extract,  and  perfectly  in  the  fpirituous  ;  which  laft  is  a  very  pleafant, 
bitterifh,  warm  fweet. 

GLTCTRRHIZ  A. 

GLYCYRRHIZA  Pbarm.  Loud.  &  Edinb.  Glycyrrbiza 
Jiliquofa  vel  ger?nanica  C.  B.  Liquorice:  a  plant  with  oval  leaves, 
fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib;  and  fmall  blueifh  papilionaceous  flow¬ 
ers,  ffanding  in  fpikes,  on  naked  pedicles,  at  the  junctures  of  the  ribs 
of  the  upper  leaves  with  the  ftalk  :  the  flower  is  followed  by  a  fmooth 
pod  containing  flat  kidney-fhaped  feeds  :  the  root  is  very  long,  flender, 
flexible,  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide  and  yellow  within.  It 
is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  plentifully 
cultivated  in  England  :  the  roots  are  fit  for  being  taken  up  in  the  third 
year  after  the  flips  or  offsets  have  been  planted.  The  liquorice  root  of 
our  own  growth  is  nowife  inferiour  to  that  which  is  produced  in  its 
native  climate.  The  root  carefully  dried  and  powdered,  is  of  a  richer 
and  more  agreeable  taffe  than  when  frefh,  and  of  a  dull  yellow  colour 
with  a  caff  of  brown  :  the  liquorice  powder  commonly  fold  is  of  a 
weaker  tafte,  and  a  paler  and  bright  yellow  colour,  from  an  admixture 
probably  of  other  fubftances. 

Liqjjorice,  one  of  the  principal  fweets,  is  almoft  the  only  one  . 
of  the  common  fubftances  of  that  clafs  which  tends  to  abate  third: : 

this 
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this  property  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  hence  diftinguifhed  it 
by  the  name  adipfon ,  and  employed  it,  as  Galen  obferves,  in  hydropic 
cafes,  for  alleviating  the  delire  of  drinking.  It  is  an  ufeful  emollient 
and  incraffant  in  defluxions  on  the  bread:,  and  fuppofed  to  prove  at 
the  fame  time  gently  detergent.  Infulions  and  extracts,  made  from  it, 
afford  likewife  very  commodious  vehicles  or  intermedia  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  other  medicines :  the  liquorice  talfe  concealing  that  of  unpa¬ 
latable  drugs  more  effectually  than  fyrups  or  any  of  the  fweets  of  the 
faccharine  kind.  It  differs  alfo  from  the  fweets  of  the  faccharine  or 
honey  kind,  from  the  fweet  juices  of  fruits,  and  from  the  fweet  mat¬ 
ter  afforded  by  the  common  forts  of  grain  when  beginning  to  vege¬ 
tate  ;  in  being  far  lefs  difpofed  to  run  into  a  fermentative  ftate.  The 
cortical  part  of  the  root  is  confi derably  fweeter  than  the  more  compact 
internal  fubftance,  but  the  fweet  matter  appears  to  be  in  both  of  the 
fame  kind. 

Liquorice  root,  lightly  boiled  in  a  little  water,  gives  out  nearly  all 
its  fweetnefs  :  the  decodtion,  preffed  through  a  ffrainer,  and,  after  Ex traftum 
fettling,  carefully  infpiffated,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  matter  will 
no  longer  flick  to  the  fingers,  affords  an  extradl  exceedingly  fweet, 
more  agreeable  than  that  brought  from  abroad  or  prepared  among  Extr.  vuiga 
ourfelves  in  the  way  of  bufinefs,  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  of  a  dark  reddifh  ruccus  gbc* 
brown  colour  in  the  mafs,  and  when  drawn  out  into  firings,  of  zlha>'Edn^' 
golden  colour  :  its  quantity  amounts  to  near  half  the  weight  of  the 
root.  If  the  liquorice  be  long  boiled,  its  fweetnefs  is  greatly  impaired, 
and  the  preparation  contradls  an  ungrateful  bitternefs. 

Redtified  fpirit  takes  up  the  fweet  matter  of  the  liquorice  equally 
with  water ;  and  as  it  diffolves  much  lefs  of  the  infipid  mucilaginous 
fubftance  of  the  root,  the  fpirituous  tindlures  and  extradls  are  pro- 
portionably  fweeter  than  the  watery  :  they  are  accompanied  alfo  with 
a  flight,  but  very  fenfible,  pungency.  The  quantity  of  fpirituous 
extradl,  amounts  only  to  about  one  half  of  the  aqueous ;  and  redlified 
fpirit,  digefled  on  the  aqueous  extradl,  diffolves  about  one  half  of  it, 
taking  up  nearly  the  whole  of  its  fweetnefs. 

-  N 

GRAMEN, 

GRAMEN  CANINUM  Pharm.  Lond .  Gramm  canihum  ar~ 

venfe  feu  gramen  diofeoridis  C.  B.  Dogs  grass,  Couch  :  a  creep- 
ing  grafs,  of  a  whitifh  green  colour,  with  knotty  flalks,  bearing  a 
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fpike  of  imperfedt  flowers  fomewhat  refembling  a  wheat  ear  :  the 
roots  are  whitifh  or  pale  yellowifh,  long,  flender,  jointed  at  diflances, 
varioufly  bent  and  interwoven.  It  is  a  perennial  weed. 

The  roots  of  this  plant,  to  the  tade  agreeably  fweetifh,  are 
recommended  as  mild  aperients  in  obdrudtions  of  the  vifcera.  Boer- 
haave  directs  the  expreffed  j  uice  to  be  taken,  in  this  intention,  to  the 
quantity  of  fome  pints  a  day  and  obferves,  that  cattle  are  generally 
found  to  have  indurated  livers  in  the  winter,  but  that  from  fre£h  grafs 
in  the  fpring  a  diarrhoea  enfues,  and  the  obdrudtion  is  refolved. 


G  RA  NA  FARAD  I  S  I. 

GRAN  A  FARAD  IS  I  Fharm.  Edinb.  Cardamomum  majus 
feu  grana  paradifi  Fharm.  Par  if  Meleguetta  &  maniguetta  &  car - 
damomum  piper  at  um  quibufdam.  Grains  of  paradise  called  by 

fome  greater  cardamoms:  angular  reddifh  brown  feeds,  fmaller 
than  pepper,  in  appearance  much  refembling  cardamom  feeds, 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  grains  of  paradife  and  cardamom 
plants  belong  both  to  one  botanic  genus,  the  amomum  of  Linnaeus. 

*  *  '  •  '  i 

In  pharmaceutical  properties,  the  grains  of  paradife  differ  greatly 
from  cardamom  feeds,  and  greatly  referable  pepper.  They  have 
fomewhat  of  the  flavour  of  the  former,  joined  to  the  heat  and  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  latter ;  which  pungency  refides,  not  like  that  of  carda¬ 
moms  in  the  volatile  parts  or  effential  oil,  but  like  that  of  pepper  in 
the  refinous  or  more  fixt  matter.  The  diddled  oil  of  grains  of  para¬ 
dife,  in  fmell  diffidently  agreeable,  is  in  tade  of  the  milder  kind  : 
the  remaining  decodtion,  infpiflated,  yields  an  extradt  of  confiderable 
pungency :  an  extradt  made  by  redtified  fpirit  is  highly  fiery.  This 
fpice  is  employed  in  fome  places  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  pepper ; 
among  us  it  is  rarely  directed  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

G  RA  NA  T  A. 

GRANA'TA  malus  &  Funic  a  main  s  Fh.  Edinb.  Malus  pnnica 
fativa  C.  B.  Pomegranate:  a  prickly  tree  or  fhrub ;  with 
long  narrow  leaves  5  deep  red  pentapetalous  flowers  fet  in  bell-fhaped 
cups  of  the  fame  colour  j  producing  fruit  about  the  fize  of  an  orange, 
5  which 
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which  confifts  of  a  thick  tough  rind,  externally  brownifh  and  inter¬ 
nally  yellow,  with  a  juicy  pulp  and  numerous  feeds  in  cells  like  a 
honeycomb.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  rarely 
brings  its  fruit  to  full  perfection  in  this  climate. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  mild  aftringents,  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  wild  pomegranate  or  balauftine,  which  laft  are  preferred  only  on 
account  of  their  being  larger.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  when  in  per¬ 
fection,  is  of  a  grateful  fubacid  fweet  tafte,  and  of  the  fame  general 
qualities  with  the  other  fummer  fruits.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is 
moderately  aftringent,  and  in  this  intention  is  now  and  then  directed, 
under  the  names  of  cortex  granati  *,  7nalicorium  •f*,  pfidium ,  and  Jidium:  *  Phar.  Land. 
it  yields  with  water  near  half  its  own  weight  of  a  very  auftere  extraCt,  ¥har  Edin 
but  gives  out  very  little  to  rectified  fpirit,  its  aftringent  matter,  like 
that  of  the  fruit  of  the  acacia  tree,  feeming  to  be  indiffoluble  in 
fpirituous  menftrua  :  in  this  refpeCt  the  aftringency  of  the  fruit  differs 
from  that  of  the  balauftine  or  flower  of  the  tree. 


G  RA  T  I  O  LA. 

GRATIO LA  Ph.  Ed.  Gratiola  cejitaurioides  C.  B.  Gratia 
dei.  Hedge  hyssop:  a  low  plant,  with  oblong  finely  ferrated 
leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  the  ftalks  without  pedicles  :  in  their  bofoms 
come  forth  folitary,  whitifh,  tubulous,  irregular  flowers,  followed  by 
roundifh  pointed  capfules  full  of  fmali  feeds :  the  root  is  flender, 
whitifh,  jointed,  furrounded  with  fibres.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  gratiola  have  a  naufeous  bitter  tafte,  and  no  remark¬ 
able  fmell.  They  are  faid  to  be  a  ftrong  hydragogue  purgative ;  to 
operate  upwards  as  well  as  downwards  ;  and  in  weak  conftitutions,  to 
occafion  oftentimes  violent  gripes  or  fuperpurgations.  Geoffrey  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  dofe  is  an  infufion  of  half  a  handful  of  the  frefh,  or 
a  dram  of  the  dry  herb,  in  wine  or  water ;  that  a  flight  decoCtion  of 
it  in  milk  operates  far  more  mildly ;  and  that  an  extraCt  made  with 
wine  may  be  given  to  half  a  dram  or  two  fcruples.  The  roots  are 
lefs  ungrateful  in  tafte,  and  lefs  violent  in  operation,  than  the  leaves  : 
given  in  fubftance,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  they  are  faid  to  vomit 
and  purge,  without  much  inconvenience  :  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 

Q^q  2  they 
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they  are  reported  ( a )  to  be  commonly  employed  in  dyfenteries,  as 
ipecacoanha  among  us. 

G  UA  I A  C  U  M. 

G TJAIA CUM  Eh  arm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Guala cum  americamun 

primum  frucfu  aceris  Jirce  legit  imum  Breyn.  pro  dr.  Guaiacum  :  a> 
large  tree,  with  roundifh  box-like  winged  leaves,  pentapetalous  blue 
flowers  in  cluders,  and  a  maple-like  heart-fhaped  fruit  including  a 
fingle  feed  (b),  a  native  of  Jamaica,  Hifpaniola,  and  other  warm- 
parts  of  America  ,*  from  whence  the  wood  with  its  bark,  and  a  con¬ 
crete  refinous  juice  exuding  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk,  are* 
brought  to  us.  The  wood  is  called  by  fome  lignum  Alee  and  fandlum. 

Ti-ie  wood  is  very  hard,  compact,,  and.  fo  heavy  as  to.  fink  in. 
water :  the  outer  part  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  the  heart  of  a. 
dark  blackilla  brown  with  a  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  green.  It 
fcarcely  difeovers  any  fmell,  unlefs  heated,  or  while  ralping;  in 
which  circumdances  it  yields  a  light  aromatic  one  :  chewed,  it  im- 
preffes  a  mild  acrimony,  biting  the  palate  and  fauces.  Its  pungency 
t  efides  in  a  refinous  matter,  which  is  totally  extracted  by  digedion  in 
redtified  fpirit,  and  partially  by  boiling  in  water:  the  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
tures  are  of  a  deep  brown iflr  red  colour,  the  watery  decodtions  of  a 
dark  yellowifh  brown.  On  infpiffiating  the  liquors,  nothing  of  the 
pungency  of  the  guaiacum  exhales  or  didils  with  either  mendruum 
the  fpirituous  extradl,  neverthelefs,  difeovers  but  little  of  the  pungent 
rude  which- prevailed  in  the  tindture,  proving  a  tenacious  almod  pure 
refin,  not  didoluble  in  the  mouth  or  mifcible  with  the  faliva :  the 
watery  extradt,  which  contains  likewife  no  fmall.  proportion  of  refinous 
matter,  diffolves  flowly,  and  then  manifeds  a  notable  degree  of  pun- 
xtraQum  gency.  During  the  infpiffation  of  the.  watery  decodtion,  the.  refinous 
H  gualdC1  Part  18  aPt  to  Separate  and  fubdde,  unlefs  a  little  fpirit  be  added  to¬ 
fu  m  p/j,  Lon.  wards  the  end  of  the  procefs  to  keep  it  united  with  die  gummy  :  this 
extract  is  kept  in  the  (hops  in  a  foft  and.  a  hard  form.  ;  the  fil'd  of  a 
proper  confidence  for  making  .into  pills,  the  latter  for  being  reduced 
into  powder.  The  quantity  ol  folid  extract  obtained  by  rectified  fpirit 
amounts  to  about  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  wood;  with  water 
fcarcely  one  fixth  is  obtained.  After  a  pound  of  the  fhav-ings  of  the 

wood 


{a)  Kramer,  Tent  amen  botanicum  emendat.  id  auSi »  Intro  dud.  p.  18. 

{6)  Slo-rne,  Catalogus plant  arum  in  infula  Jamaica,  p.  186.  Voyage  to  Jamaica,  mol.  ii .  p,.  1 3.3  > 
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wood  has  been  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted, 
and  the  codlion  fucceflively  repeated  with  five  or  fix  frefh  gallons  of 
water,  a  confiderable  portion  of  refin  may  ftill  be  extracted  by  moderate 
digeftion  in  rectified  fpirit. 

The  baric  of  guaiacum  is  confiderably  lefs  hard,  but  not  much- 
lighter,  than  the  wood :  it  is  thin,  fmooth,  compofed  as  it  were  of  a 
number  of  fine  plates  joined  clofely  together,  externally  of  a  blackifli 
grey  colour  variegated  for  the  moft  part  with  greenifh  or  livid  fpecks, 
internally  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellow.  In.  tafte  and  fmell,  it  is  fimilar 
to  the  wood,  but  weaker  :  the  watery  and  fpirituous  extracts  are  of 
the  fame  quality,  but  in  lefs  quantity. 

The  refin,  or  gum,  fo  called,  is  brought  over  in  irregular  maffes, 
ufually  friable,  of  a  bulky  greenifh,  and  fometimes  of  a  reddifh  hue ; 
intermixed  with  fmall  pieces  of  the  wood  ;  of  a  pungent  tafte,  but 
of  little  or  no  fmell,  unlefs  heated.  It  contains  more  relin  than  the 
watery  extradl  made  from  the  wood;  and  more  gummy  matter  than 
the  fpirituous  extradl.  The  refin,  which  is  the  only  adtive  part,  is 
obtained  pure  both  from  the  gummy  fubftance  and  from  the  woody  Re/lna  gUa;- 
and  other  indiffoluble  impurities,  by  digefting  the  compound  in  rec-  aa  Ph- Edin' 
tified  fpirit,  drawing  off  the  fpirit  from  the  filtered  folution  till  the 
matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  and  then  adding  a  quantity  of  water, 
which  will  precipitate  the  pure  refin,  and  keep  diffolved  fuch  of 
the  gummy  parts  as  the  fpirit  may  have  taken  up.  The  quantity  of 
refin,  thus  obtained,  amounts  commonly  to  about  three  fourths  of 
the  weight  of  the  gum  guaiacum. 

Guaiacum  was  firft  received  in  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  the 
venereal  difeafe  ;  and  is  faid,-  in  the  warmer  climates,  to  have  been 
fometimes  fufficient  for  fubduing  it.  Though  of  itfelf  greatly  unequal 
among  us  to  that  diftemper,  it  is  a  good  affiftant  to  mercurial  altera¬ 
tives,  and  a  medicine  of  great  ufe  alfo  in  feveral  other  cafes.  To 
warm  and  ftimulate  the  habit,  to  promote  the  excretions  made  from 
the  blood,  as  perfpiration  and  urine,  and  likewffe  the  groffer  evacu¬ 
ations  from  the  inteftinal  canal,  appear  to  be  its  primary  virtues  :  in 
large  dofes,  it  operates  as  a  purgative.  Where  the  excretory  glands 
are  obftrudted,  the  veffels  lax  and  flaccid,  and  the  habit  replete  with 
impure  ferotis  humours ;  in  fundry  cutaneous  and  catarrhous  di (orders, 
fome  female  weaknefles,  and  chronical  rheumatifms  ;  it  frequently 
has  good  effects.  In  thin  emaciated  habits  and  an  acrimonious  flute 
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of  the  fluids,  it  often  does  harm  :  in  fuch  cafes,  it  has  converted  a 
fimple  itching  of  the  Ikin  to  ill-conditioned  eruptions,  or  increafed 
the  itching  to  an  almofl  infupportable  degree :  where  this  happens, 
nitre,  whey,  faline  laxatives,  and  warm  bathing,  are  commonly  found 
mod  effectual  for  abating  the  complaints.  Hoffmann  obferves  that 
it  is,  in  general,  lels  proper  in  an  advanced  age  than  in  other 
circumftances. 

A  decodtion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  wood  or  bark  may  be  taken  in 
a  day,  at  proper  intervals,  the  patient  keeping  warm  to  promote  a 
diaphorelis.  The  gUm,  or  extracts  made  from  the  wood,  are  given 
from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  and  fometimes  two 
fcruples ;  which  laft  dofe  proves,  for  the  moft  part,  confiderably 
purgative.  The  extradt  is  recommended  by  Hoffmann  as  an  excellent 
errhine,  which  occalions  a  great  difcharge  from  the  nofe,  and  which 
he  fuppofes,  belides  its  ffimulating  power,  to  be  endued  with  a  cor¬ 
roborating  one,  very  friendly  to  the  nervous  parts. 

Solutions  or  tindtures  of  the  gum  guaiacum  are  made  in  the  fhops, 
both  with  redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  with  the  dulcified  aromatifed 
Tinft.  guaia- volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  vulgarly  called  fal  volatile,  which  in  many 
dna  voiatihs  cafes  promote  its  virtues.  To  fix  ounces  of  the  -gum  guaiacum  are 
arm.  >n .  London  college,  two  pints  and  a  quarter  of  the 

Balfamum  volatile  fpirit,  and  for  a  more  faturated  folution,  one  pint  and  a  half 
guaiac.  p.L.  of  redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  with  the  addition  of  a  dram  and  a  half 
of  balfam  of  Peru  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  three  pints  of  volatile 
Elixir  guaia-  fpirit,  with  fix  drams  of  balfam  of  Peru,  and  three  drams  of  effential 
an.  Ph.  Ed.  0*|  0p  fafpafraS)  which  laft  is  to  be  added  to  the  ftrained  liquor  after 
the  gum  and  balfam  have  been  diffolved.  All  thefe  are  fufficiently 
elegant  folution s  of  the  guaiacum,  and  the  additional  articles  coincide 
with  its  virtue :  they  may  be  given  from  twenty  drops  to  a  tea 
fpoonful  or  more  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  The  gum,  or  refinous 
extradts,  may  be  diffolved  alfo,  by  the  mediation  of  thick  mucilages, 
in  watery  liquors ;  and  in  this  form  are  more  commodioufly  taken 
than  in  fpirituous  folutions,  the  mucilage  in  great  meafure  covering 
the  pungency  of  the  guaiacum :  the  mucilaginous  folution,  at  firft 
greyfth  or  brownifh,  changes  in  a  few  hours  to  a  fine  blue  or  bluifh 
green  colour. 
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GUM:  a  concrete  vegetable  juice  ;  of  no  particular  fmell  or  tafte ; 
becoming  vifcous  and  tenacious  when  moiftened  with  water ;  totally 
diffolving  in  water  into  a  liquid  more  or  lefs  glutinous  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  gum  ;  not  diffolving  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  oils ; 
burning  in  the  fire  to  a  black  coal,  without  melting  or  catching  flame  ; 
buffering  no  difiipation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

i.  Gummi  arabicum  Pbarm.-  Lond.  &  Edinh.  Gummi  ac an- 

thinum  &  thebaicum  quibufdam .  Gum-arabic  :  the  gum,  exuding 
from  the  Egyptian  acacia  tree,  whofe  fruit  affords  the  infpiffated  juice 
of  that  name;  brought  to  us  from  Turkey  in  fmall  irregular  maffes, 
of  a  clear  whitifh  or  very  pale  yellowifh  colour. 

The  medical  character  of  gum-arabic  is  its  glutinous  quality ;  in  - 
confequence  of  which,  it  ferves  to  incraffate  and  obtund  acrimonious 
thin  humours,  in  tickling  coughs,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  like  dif- 
orders  :  Profper  Alpinus  fays,  it  is  often  ufed  fuccefsfully  by  the 
Egyptians  for  reftraining  hemorrhagies.  It  is  given  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  two;  and  fometimes  diffolved 
in  water,  in  fuch  proportion  as  not  to  make  the  liquor  difagreeably 
flimy.  An  ounce  renders  a  pint  of  water  confiderably  glutinous  ; 
four  ounces  give  a  thick  fyrupy  confiftence.  The  folutions  mingle 
equally  with  vegetable  and  with  mineral  acids,  and  with  neutral  faline 
mixtures  ;  but  on  the  addition  of  alkalies,  fixt  or  volatile,  the  liquor 
grows  turbid,  and  the  diffolved  gum  feparates. 

Though  the  gum  in  its  dry  Hate  is  not  affected  by  oily  liquids, 
yet  when  foftened  with  water'  into  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  mucilage, 
it  unites,  by  trituration,  both  with  the  fluid  oils  and  the  thicker 
balfams,  fo  intimately,  that  the  whole  compound  diffolves  in  water, 
without  feparation,  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor ;  one  part  of 
gum-arabic,  foftened  with  an  equal  weight -of  water,  is  fufficient 
for  rendering  four  parts  or  more  of  oil  or  balfam  dilfoluble  (*z).  The 
folid  refins  may  in  like  manner  be  reduced  into  emulfions,  by  grinding 
them  thoroughly  with  powdered  gum,  and  adding  the  water  by 
degrees.  By  thefe  means,  all  refinous  and  oily  bodies  may  be  dif¬ 
folved  in  watery  liquors,  and  thus  excellently  fitted  for  being  taken 
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in  a  liquid  form,  without  any  alteration  in  their  fmell,  tade,  or 
virtue.  Thefe  emulfions,  like  the  folutions  of  the  gum  itfelf,  mingle 
uniformly  with  acids  and  neutral  falts ;  but  on  the  mixture  of  any 
alkali,  they  fuffer  immediately  a  feparation  of  their  parts. 

2.  G  ummi  sene galen se  Ph.Parif.  Gummi fenega  vel fenica. 

Gum-fenegal  or  fenica :  a  gum  brought  from  the  ifland  Senegal  on  the 
voad  of  Africa,  faid  to  be  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  genus 
with  that  which  affords  the  gum-arabic,  acacia Jiliquis  comprejjis  P harm. 
Parif.  Created  part  of  this  gum  is  in  larger  and  darker  coloured 
maffes  than  the  arabic,  and  not  fmooth  like  it,  but  rough  on  the  out- 
fide.  In  quality,  the  two  forts  are  fcarcely  different  from  one  another, 
or  from  that  which  exudes  from  plum,  cherry,  and  other  trees 
among  ourfelves  :  in  the  drops,  the  clearer  pieces  of  the  gum-fenegal 
generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  codly  gum-arabic.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  Senegal  gum  is  the  dronged  and  mod  fubdantial,  and 
the  Arabic  the  pured  and  fined. 

3.  Tragacantha  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinb .  Gummi  tragacantha 
&  dragacanthce.  Gum-tragacanth  or  dragant :  the  gum  exuding 
from  a  prickly  bufh  of  the  fame  name,  ( tragacantha  C.  B.  goats 
thorn ;  tragacantha  cretica  incana  flore  parvo  lineis  pwpureis  Jiriato 
Pour.)  which  grows  wild  in  the  warmer  climates,  and  endures  the 
cold  of  our  own,  but  does  not  here  yield  any  gum.  This  commodity 
is  brought  chiefly  from  Turkey,  in  irregular  lumps,  or  long  vermi¬ 
cular  pieces  bent  into  a  variety  of  diapes  :  the  bed  fort  is  white, 
femitranfparent,  dry,  yet  fomewhat  foft  to  the  touch. 

Gum-tragacanth  differs  from  all  the  other  known  gums,  in  giving  a 
thick  confidence  to  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water ;  and  in  being 
much  more  difficultly  diffoluble,  or  rather  didolving  only  imperfectly. 
Put  into  water,  it  dowly  imbibes  a  great  quantity  of  the  liquid, 
fwells  into  a  large  volume,  and  forms  a  foft  but  not  fluid  mucilage  :  if 
more  water  be  added,  a  fluid  folution  may  be  obtained  by  agitation, 
but  the  liquor  looks  turbid  and  wheyldi,  and  on  danding  the  muci- 
lage  fubfides,  the  limpid  water  on  the  furface  retaining  little  of  the 
gum.  Nor  does  the  admixture  of  the  preceding  more  foluble  gums 
promote  its  union  with  the  water,  or  render  its  diffolution  more 
durable  :  when  gum-tragacanth  and  gum-arabic  are  diffolved  together 
in  water,  the  tragacanth  feems  to  feparate  from  the  mixture  more 
fpeedily  than  when ^ diffolved  by  itfelf. 
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Tragacanth  is  ufually  preferred  to  the  other  gums  for  making  up 
troches,  and  other  like  purpofes,  and  is  fuppofed  likewife  to  be  the 
mod;  effectual  as  a  medicine ;  but  on  account  of  its  imperfedt  folubi- 
lity  is  unfit  for  liquid  forms.  It  is  commonly  given  in  powder  with 
the  addition  of  other  materials  of  fimilar  intention  :  the  London  tra-  pulv.  e  tra£, 
gacanth  powder  confifts  of  three  parts  of  gum-tragacanth,  three  of  comP* Ph-  L- 
gum-arabic,  three  of  marfhmallow  root,  one  of  liquorice,  one  of 
llarch,  and  fix  of  fugar  :  the  Edinburgh,  of  three  parts  of  gum-  Pulv.  cliatra 
tragacanth,  one  of  marlhmallow  root,  one  of  liquorice,  and  one  of 
flarch. 

i  '  .  c  \ 

H  JE  MA  r  I  r  E  s. 

HJEMATITES  LAPIS  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Blood¬ 
stone:  an  elegant  iron  ore,  found  either  along  with  the  other  ores 
of  that  metal,  or  in  diftindt  mines  by  itfelf ;  in  irregular  malfes, 
convex  on  one  fide  and  angular  on  the  other,  generally  of  a  dark 
reddifh  colour  with  more  or  lefs  of  a  yellowifh  call,  very  heavy,  and 
of  great  hardnefs.  Broken  longitudinally,  it  exhibits  a  number  of 
jftriue  converging  to  the  fmaller  end  :  the  tranfverfe  fradture  appears  of 
a  granulated  texture.  Expofed  to  a  moderately  ftrong  fire,  it  falls  by 
degrees  into  fcales ;  and  in  this  ftate  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and 
gives  out  its  iron  to  acids,  both  which  have  little  adtion  upon  it  in 
the  mafs  or  when  barely  reduced  to  powder. 

This  mineral,  finely  levigated  *,  and  freed  from  the  grofier  parts  Haemat.  lap, 
by  wafhing  over  with  water  •f,  has  long  been  recommended  in  Pr3SP3ratus 
hemorrhagies,  fluxes,  uterine  obftrudfions,  &c.  in  dofes  of  from  one  *  pbar-  ^ond> 
fcruple  to  three  or  four.  W e  prefume,  that  it  is  not  expedted  to  t  Pharm .  Ed', 
adt  any  otherwife  than  by  virtue  of  its  ferrugineous  matter ;  and  that 
pure  iron  itfelf,  or  its  preparations,  are  preferable  to  a  ltony  ore  of 
variable  and  uncertain  contents. 


H  E  D  E  R  A. 

HE  D  ERA  ARB  ORE  A  Pharm .  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Hedera 
communis  major  J.  B.  Ivy  :  an  evergreen  plant,  climbing  and 
ipreading  on  trees  and  old  walls  ;  with  numerous  fiender  twigs,  and 
angular  leaves.  When  grown  old,  the  angles  of  the  leaves  disappear, 
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tile  plant  becomes  eredt,  produces  flowers,  fmall  and  herbaceous,  in 
autumn,  and  clutters  of  black  berries  in  winter. 

The  leaves  of  ivy  have  a  very  naufeous  tafte,  and  little  or  no  ftnelh 
Haller  fays,  they  are  commended  in  Germany  againft  the  atrophy  of 
children.  Among  us  they  are  fometimes  applied  externally  by  the 
common  people  to  running  fores,  and  for  keeping  ifliies  open. 

The  berries  were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to  have  a  purgative  and 
emetic  quality  ;  and  an  extradt  made  from  them  by  water  is  called 
by  Quercetanus  extract  urn  pur  gam.  Later  writers  have  recommended 
them,  in  fmall  dofes,  as  alexipharmac  and  fudorific :  it  is  faid,  that 
in  the  London  plague,  the  powder  of  them  was  given  in  vinegar  or 
white  wine  with  good  fuccefs.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
virtue  of  this  compound  was  rather  owing  to  the  vehicle  than  to  the 
ivy-berries. 

From  the  ftaiks  of  this  plant  exudes,  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and 
fometimes  in  our  own  [a),  a  reflnous  juice,  diredted  by  the  Edinburgh 
college  as  an  officinal,  under  the  name  of  gummi  hederce.  This  is  in 
hard  compadt  mattes,  externally  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  internally 
of  a  bright  brownilh  yellow  with  reddifli  fpecks  or  veins,  of  a  vitre¬ 
ous  gloffinefs,  but  not  pellucid,  of  a  light  agreeable  fmell  when  rubbed 
or  heated,  and  a  reflnous  fubattringent  tafte.  Redtified  fpirit  receives 
from  it  a  deep  brownilh  red  tindlure,  and  diflolyes  near  three  fourths  : 
near  one  fourth  remains  undiflolved  after  the  fucceffive  adtion  of  water 
and  fpirit.  It  has  been  recommended  as  corroborant,  and  refolvent,  in 
cachexies,  and  uterine  obftrudtioiis ;  but  has  rarely  been  otherwife 
made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  platters  :  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  any  virtues  that  common  refln  does  notpoffefs  in  at  leaft  an  equal 
degree, 

■  II  E  D  E  R  A  TERRESTRIS. 

HE DERA  TERRESTR IS  Pbarm.  Lend.  &  Edinb,  Hedera 
terrejlris  vulgaris  C.  B.  Corona  terree  Lob  el.  Chamcecijfus  > 

Chamceclema.  Ground-ivy  :  a  low,  fomewhat  hairy,  creeping 
plant  :  with  fquare  ftaiks ;  roundifh  or  kidney- jfhaped  leaves  fet  in 
pairs  at  the  joints ;  in  the  bofoms  of  which  come  forth  clutters  of 
blue  labiated  flowers,  whole  upper  lip  is  cloven  and  turned  back¬ 
wards,  It  is  common  in  hedges  and  fhady  places,  flowers  from  April 
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to  near  the  end  of  fummer,  and  is  generally  found  green  all  the 
winter. 

This  herb  has  a  quick,  bitterilh,  warm  talle  ;  and  an  aromatic  but 
not  very  agreeable  fmell,  which  is  in  great  meafure  diflipated  by 
drying.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  disorders  of 
the  bread:,  for  cleanfing  and  healing  ulcerations  in  general,  refolving 
coagulated  juices,  and  purifying  the  blood.  It  has  been  cudomary 
to  macerate  the  herb  for  a  diet-drink,  in  malt  liquors ;  to  which  it 
readily  communicates  its  virtue,  and  which  it  remarkably  helps  to 
fine  down.  It  gives  out  its  virtues  alfo,  together  with  a  yellowifh 
brown  tindure,  by  infuf  on  in  water  :  on  infpiffating  the  filtered 
liquor,  only  the  unpleafant  fmell  of  the  herb  exhales,  its  more  valu¬ 
able  parts  remaining  concentrated  in  the  extrad ;  which,  on  being 
tailed,  impreffes  firlt  a  kind  of  fweetnefs,  then  a  degree  of  bitternefs, 
and  foon  after  difcovers  a  ftrong  pungency.  To  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  it  yields  its  virtue  only  in  part :  the  deep  green  fpirituous  tindure 
has  but  little  of  the  fubtile  pungency  of  the  watery  infufion ;  and  the 
brownilh  yellow  extrad,  obtained  by  infpifiating  the  tindure,  is 
much  weaker  in  tafle,  as  well  as  lefs  in  quantity,  than  the  extrad 
made  with  water. 


HELLEBORES  A  L  B  U  S. 

HE LLEBORUS  ALBUS  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Ellebo - 

rum  album  Matth .  Helleborus  albus  jlore  fubviridi  C.  B.  Vera - 
trum  jlore  fubviridi  Lourn.  White  Hellebore  :  a  plant  with 
large  oval  ribbed  leaves,  crumpled  and  plaited  as  it  were,  fet  alter¬ 
nately  on  a  round  firm  ftalk,  and  embracing  it  by  a  tubulous  bafis : 
in  their  bofoms,  towards  the  top,  appear  clufiers  of  hexapetalous 
greenilh  white  flowers,  followed  each  by  three  flat  pods  containing 
whitilh  triangular  feeds :  the  root  is  fhort,  commonly  near  an  inch 
thick,  with  numerous  fibres  hanging  from  it,  externally  of  a  brownilh 
colour,  internally  white.  It  is  common  on  mountainous  places,  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe. 

White  hellebore  root  has,  when  frefh,  a  difagreeable  fmell;  but 
as  brought  into  the  fhops,  fcarcely  any  :  its  talle  is  naufeous,  bit- 
terilh,  acrid,  very  penetrating  and  durable.  The  juice  of  the  frefh 
root,  in  talle  extremely  acrid,  is  faid,  when  mixed  with  the  blood, 
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to  act  as  a  poifon.  The  powder  of  the  dry  root  is  fometimes  mixed 
with  external  applications  for  deftroying  cutaneous  infeds  :  fnuffed  up 
the  nofe,  in  fmall  quantity,  it  proves  a  violent  dernutatory,  and  in 
this  intention  is  fometimes  ufed  in  lethargic  and  other  diforders. 

This  root,  taken  internally,  in  dofes  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains, 
operates  with  great  violence  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  has 
fometimes  brought  on  convulfions  and  other  terrible  fymptoms  : 
Hoffmann  obferves,  that  it  peculiarly  affeds  the  fauces,  producing  a 
drangulation  and  danger  of  fuffocation,  with  extreme  anxiety.  It 
has  been  chiefly  employed,  and  that  but  feldom,  in  fome  kinds  of 
maniacal  cafes,  as  a  laft  refource ;  in  which  it  is  faid  to  have  taken 
place  after  the  fironger  of  the  antimonial  preparations  had  been  given 
without  efted.  In  minute  dofes,  it  has  been  fometimes  ufed  for 
acuating  other  purgatives  and  emetics ;  and  fometimes  alfo  as  an  al¬ 
terative  or  deobdruent  in  dubborn  chronical  diftempers.  In  this  laft 
intention  it  is  doubtlefs  a  medicine  of  great  power,  but  its  effects 
have  not  yet  been  fufficiently  afcertained,  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in 
general  practice. 

Infufions  of  white  hellebore  root  in  water,  and  the  extrads  ob¬ 
tained  by  infpifiating  them,  in  colour  yellowifh,  in  tafie  lefs  acrid 
than  the  root  itfelf,  appear  to  operate  with  lefs  violence.  Hermann, 
who  makes  the  dofe  of  the  hellebore  in  powder  from  ten  grains  to 
fifteen,  directs  an  infufion  of  a  dram  ;  and  of  the  extract  he  gives 
about  as  much  as  of  the  root  in  fubdance.  In  the  (hops,  the  adive 
parts  of  the  root,  extraded  by  water,  are  thence  transferred  into 
honey  :  a  pound  of  the  root  is  macerated  three  days  in  four  pints  of 
water,  then  boiled  a  little,  the  decodion,  prefled  out  and  drained, 
mixed  with  three  pounds  of  clarified  honey,  and  the  mixture  boiled 
down  till  the  water  has  exhaled  and  the  honey  appears  of  its  original 
confidence.  This  preparation  is  ufed  fometimes,  but  rarely,  in 
glyders  :  a  fimilar  combination  of  the  adive  matter  of  the  hellebore 
with  vinegar  and  honey,  reduced  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  is 
recommended  by  Gefner,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  on  this  plant,  as  a 
iafe  internal  medicine  in  phlegmatic  diforders,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  bread,  and  faid  to  promote,  without  didurbance,  all  the 
natural  excretions :  preparations  of  this  kind,  however,  have  one 
great  inconvenience,  that  they  do  not  admit  fo  much  precifion,  in 
regard  to  the  drength,  as  is  requifite  in  a  medicine  of  fo  great 
adivitv. 
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A  tincture  of  white  hellebore  made  in  proof  fpirit  is  likewife 
milder,  both  in  tafte  and  in  operation,  than  the  root  in  fublfance  : 
a  tinCture  drawn  with  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit  from  eight  ounces  of 
the  root,  is  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  given  fometimes  in  dofes  of  a  few  Tindura  ve- 
drops  as  an  alterative,  and  one  or  two  drams  and  upwards  as  a  cathartic  ratrl  p •  Lon 
and  emetic.  On  infpifiating  this  tinCture,  the  remaining  extract  is 
found  to  tafte  ftronger  than  that  made  with  water,  though  not  quite 
fo  pungent  as  the  root  itfelf. 


HELLEBORUS  NIGER. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER  Pharm.  Lond.  Helleborus  niger 
&  Veratrum  nigrum  &  Melampodium  Ph.  Ed.  Helleborus  niger  fore- 
rofeo  C.  B.  Black  Hellebore  :  a  low  plant,  without  any  other 

ftalk  than  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  which  are  pretty 
thick,  and  generally  ftreaked  with  red  or  purple  :  the  leaf  is  divided* 
quite  to  the  pedicle,  into  fix,  feven,  or  more,  fmooth  firm  fegments 
refembling  bay-leaves,  indented  from  about  the  middle  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  ;  the  flower  is  large,  naked,  pentapetalous,  of  a  pale  rofe  colour, 
with  numerous  flamina  in  the  middle,  which  are  followed  by  five  or 
fix  pods  full  of  fhining  blackifh  feeds,  the  petala  continuing,  and 
changing  greenifh  :  the  root  confifts  of  numerous  fibres,  hanging 
generally  from  a  knotty  head,  externally  of  a  black  colour,  internally 
white.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  flowers  in  our  gardens  in  January. 

Black  hellebore  root,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  dram,, 
proves  a  very  lfrong,  though  not  very  violent  cathartic.  The  helle¬ 
bore  of  the  ancients,  which  was  never  ventured  on  without  extreme 
caution  and  as  a  laft  refource,  appears  to  have  been  a  different  fpecies 
from  ours,  much  larger  and  of  more  violent  operation,  called  by 
Tournefort  helleborus  niger  orientals ,  amplijjimo  folio ,  caule  prczalto , 
fore  purpurafcente ,  which  is  ftill  faid  to  be  found  in  plenty  about 
mount  Olympus,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Anticyra,  celebrated  of  old  for 
the  production  of  this  reputed  antimaniacal  drug.  In  the  prefent 
practice,  this  root  or  its  preparations  are  ufed  fometimes  as  a  purga¬ 
tive  in  cafes  where  the  ftronger  cathartics  are  required ;  but  oftener 
in*  fmall  dofes  as  an  attenuant  and  deobftruent.  It  is  found  particu¬ 
larly  ferviceable  againft  obftinate  fuppreffions  of  the  menftrual  pur¬ 
gations,. 
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*  Pharm.  Lend. 
helleb.  nigri 
■Pharm.  Edin. 
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gations,  in  plethoric  habits  and  fanguine  conftitutions,  where  chaly- 
beates  are  ineffectual  or  injurious. 

The  tafte  of  this  root  is  bitter  and  pungent :  chewed  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  feems  to  benumb  the  tongue.  The  fibres  are  fironger  in 
tafte,  and  medicinally  more  active,  than  the  tuberous  head  jl  and  the 
cortical  part  of  this,  than  the  internal.  It  is  laid  to  prove  purgative 
when  applied  only  externally,  in  fomentations,  to  the  belly  or  feet. 
Water  extracts  by  codtion,  and  proof  fpiritby  digeftion,  nearly  all  the 
virtue  of  the  hellebore  :  rectified  fpirit  takes  up  chiefly  the  irritating 
refinous  part.  After  due  codtion  in  water,  it  gives  out  little  to  fpirit : 
but  after  repeated  digeftions  in  pure  fpirit,  it  is  faid  {till  to  yield  to 
water  a  confiderable  proportion  of  a  diuretic  mucilaginous  fubftance  : 
the  quantity  of  watery  extradt  amounts  to  about  one  third  of  the  root, 
the  fpirituous  only  to  about  one  fifth. 

The  extradt  made  with  water  is  the  belt  and  fafelt  preparation  of 
this  root  when  defigned  for  a  cathartic ;  as  it  contains  both  the 
purgative  and  diuretic  parts  of  the  hellebore,  and  as  the  irritating 
power  of  its  active  matter  is  confiderably  abated  by  the  boiling  :  it 
may  be  given  from  eight  or  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  more,  but  is 
ufed  oftener  in  conjunction  with  other  materials  of  fimilar  intention* 
than  by  itfelf.  A  tincture  made  in  proof  fpirit  appears  the  moll 
eligible  preparation  for  the  purpofes  of  an  alterative  and  deobftruent : 
four  ounces  of  the  root  may  be  digefted  in  a  quart  of  the  fpirit,  with 
the  addition  of  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  cochineal  to  render  the  colour 
more  lightly  >  and  the  filtered  tincture  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea 
fpoonful  twice  a  day,  in  warm  water  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 
Dr.  Mead  informs  us,  that  in  menftrual  obftrudtions  the  power  of  this 
medicine  is  fo  great,  that  when,  from  an  ill  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  other  caufes,  the  expected  difeharge  does  not  fucceed  upon 
the  ufe  of  it,  the  blood  is  fo  forcibly  propelled,  as  to  make  its  way 
through  other  palfages.  it 

HEPATIC  A. 

HEP  AT IC  A  terrefris  five  Lichen  Pharm.  Edinburg.  Lichen 
petreeus  iatifolius  five  hepatica  fontana  .  C.  B.  Hcpatica  terrefris 
vulgaris  fen  lichen  ojfcinarum  Rail  hif.  i.  124.  Jecoraria.  Liver¬ 
wort:  a  fpecies  of  mofs ;  confining  of  numerous  obtufely  laciniated 
leaves,  lying  over  one  another,  marked  on  the  furface  with  white 
4  .  tubercles 
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tubercles  reticularly  difpofed  through  the  green  fubftance  of  the  leaf, 
fhooting  out  underneath  fine  capillary  roots  :  from  the  extremities  of 
the  leaves  iflue  clear  whitifh  pedicles,  bearing  globular  bodies,  which 
when  ripe  contain  black  minute  feeds  like  duft.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  on  moift  Aony  places,  and  runs  up  to  feed  in  March  or  April. 

This  mofs  is  recommended  as  an  aperient,  refolvent,  and  purifier 
of  the  blood.  From  the  penetrating  though  mild  pungency  and  bit- 
terifhnefs  of  its  tafle,  finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue,  it  promifes 
to  be  a  plant  of  no  inconfiderable  virtue,  though  in  this  country  at 
prefent  difregarded.  It  gives  out  its  adtive  matter  both  to  watery  and 
fpirituous  menttrua. 


H  E  PAr  I  C  A  N  0  B  I  L  I  S. 

HEPATIC  A  NOBILIS  Pbarm.  Edinb .  Hefatica  trifolia- 

free  herba  trinit atis  Pbarm .  Par  if.  Trifolium  bepaticum  for  e  Jim- 

plici  C.B.  Hepatica,  Herb-trinity:  a  low  plant,  without 
any  other  ffcalk  than  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  :  the  leaf  is 
cut,  not  very  deep,  into  three  lobes,  entire  about  the  edges :  the 
flower  is  commonly  blue,  fometimes  reddifh  or  white,  hexapetalous, 
fet  in  a  three-leaved  cup,  with  numerous  flamina  in  the  middle, 
which  are  followed  by  a  clutter  of  whitifh  feeds.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  on  gravelly  fhady  grounds  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  flowers  in  our  gardens  in  March  or  fooner. 

This  herb  is  a  mild  reftringent  and  corroborant ;  in  which  inten¬ 
tions,  infufions  of  it  have  been  drank  as  tea,  or  the  powder  of  the 
dry  leaves  given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  fpoonful  at  a  time.  Its 
aftringent  matter  is  diflolved  equally  by  water  and  fpirit ;  and  on 
infpiflating^  the  filtered  tinxttures,  remains  entire  in  the  extracts :  it 
is  found  however*'  even  when  thus  concentrated,  to  be  ttill  but  weak. 
The  watery  extract  is  larger  in  quantity,  and  proportionably  weaker, 
in  tafle,  than  the  fpirituous. 


H  E  R  M  0  D AC  TYL  US. 

HERMODACTYLUS  Pbarm.  Parif.  Hermqdaotyl  : 
the  root  of  an  unknown  plant,  brought  from  Turkey  ^  of  the  fhape  of  . 

a  hearty 
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a  heart,  flatted  on  one  fide,  with  a  furrow  on  the  other ;  of  a  white 
colour ;  compact  and  folid,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or  powder. 

This  root  has  a  vifcous,  fweetifh  farinaceous  tafte,  and  no  re¬ 
markable  fmell.  It  was  ranked  by  the  ancients  among  the  cathartics, 
but  fuch  as  we  now  meet  with  in  the  (hops  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
purgative  virtue.  Alpinus  relates,  that  hermodadtyls,  the  fame  with 
what  are  fold  in  Europe,  are  eaten  by  the  Egyptian  women  to  the 
quantity  of  feveral  roots  at  a  time  ;  that  they  do  not  move  the  belly, 
or  produce  any  ill  effiedt :  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  very  nutritious, 
and  contribute  to  procure  the  fatnels  and  plumpnefs  there  admired  (#). 
Thofe,  who  report  them  to  be  purgative,  have  probably  rfcribed  to 
the  hermodadyls  a  part  of  the  effiedts  of  the  fubfcances  which  were 
ioined  to  them  ;  for,  being  acknowledged  flow  in  operation,  they 
have  been  commonly  acuated  with  aloes  and  other  cathartics.  They 
have  long  been  an  entire  Aranger  to  pradtice,  and  the  colleges  both  of 
London  and  Edinburgh  have  now  defervedly  expunged  them  from 
their  catalogues  of  oflicinals. 

HIBERNICUS  LAPIS. 

HIBERN1CUS  LAPIS  &  Legal  a  hibernica  &  Ardejia  hibernica 
Pharm.  Edinb.  Hardejia  Pharm .  Par  if.  Irish  slate:  a  kind 

of  flate,  or  very  foft  hone,  found  in  different  parts  of  Ireland ;  in  the 
mafs  of  a  blueilh  black  colour  and  Raining  the  hands  -x  when  pow¬ 
dered,  pale  or  whitifh  at  firft,  and  in  keeping  growing  black ;  in  the 
Are,  yielding  fulphureous  fumes,  and  acquiring  a  pale  red  colour  with 
an  additional  hardnefs. 

This  mineral  appears  from  Dr.  Rutty’s  experiments  in  his  fynopfls 
of  mineral  waters,  to  be  a  matrix  of  ferrugineous  vitriol ;  which  it 
difeovered  by  its  tafle,  and  by  the  black  colour  which  infufions  ef  it 
Aruck  with  galls.  The  fpecimens  I  examined,  procured  from  our 
(hops,  had  no  vitriolic  tafle,  and  infulions  of  them  in  water  fuffered 
no  viflble  change  from  galls :  but  that  they  contained  materials  from 
which  vitriol  is  producible,  appeared  from  the  fulphureous  fumes  they 
emitted  in  the  fire,  and  from  their  giving  out,  when  burnt,  a  calx  of 
iron  to  aqua  regis ;  the  iron  difeovered  itfelf  by  the  tindture  Ariking 
a  blue  colour  with  the  lixivium  deferibed  under  the  article  ferrum : 

their 

(a)  De  medidna  JE^gyptiorum,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1 6.  &  lib.  iv.  cap.  j. 
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✓ 

their  burning  hard  fhews  their  earthy  matter  to  be  chiefly  of  the  ap* 
gillaceous  kind.  It  may  therefore  be  prefumed,  that  this  foflii  conflfts  of 
argillaceous  earth  impregnated,  like  the  pyritas,  with  fulphur  and  iron  j 
and  that,  like  the  pyritaa  alfo,  it  is  capable  of  becoming  vitriolic  by 
long  expofure  to  the  air  and  moifture.  It  has  been  fometimes  taken 
by  the  common  people,  powdered  and  mixed  with  fpruce  beer,  againft 
inward  bruifes ;  but  its  medicinal  ufe  in  any  intention  is  not  much  to 
be  commended,  on  account  of  the  variability  of  its  qualities. 

HIPPOSELINUM. 

HIP P 0 S EL INUM five  Smyrnium  Ph .  Edinb.  Hippofielinum 
theophrafii  vel  fimyrnium  dioficoridis  C.  B .  Mac er one  &  olus  atrum 

Csf  herb  a  alexandrina  quibufidam.  Alexanders:  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  fm allage  but  larger  :  producing  thick, 
roundifh,  ftriated,  black  feeds.  It  is  biennial,  grows  wild  about  the 
fea  coafts,  and  fides  of  rivers,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Th  is  plant  is  nearly  flmilar  in  quality  to  fmallage,  but  fomewhat 
ftronger  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  :  it  was  formerly  blanched  in  our 
gardens  for  culinary  ufe,  but  has  now  given  place  to  celeri,  which  is 
more  grateful.  The  feeds  are  bitterifh  and  aromatic,  and  have  been 
now  and  then  employed,  like  the  other  warm  feeds,  as  carminatives, 
ftomachics,  and  aperients  :  they  give  out  their  virtue  imperfectly  to 
water,  completely  to  rectified  fpirit :  in  diftillation  with  water,  they 
yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  efiential  oil,  fmelling  agreeably  of  the  feeds, 
and  in  talfe  moderately  pungent.  The  foots  are  bitterer  than  the 
feeds,  and  ftand  recommended  as  refolvents,  diuretics,  emmena- 
gogues  :  they  yield,  on  incifion,  a  whitifh  juice,  which  is  faid,  when 
infpiflfated,  to  approach  in  tafte  to  myrrh  ;  whence  the  plant  has  been, 
called,  from  one  of  the  names  of  that  gummy-refin,  fimyrnium . 

H  0  R  M  I  N  U  M. 

HORMINUM  SATIVUM  five  Sclarea  Pharm.  Edinb .  Hor- 

minum ficlarea  didium  C.  B.  Gallitrichum  fativum  J.  B.  Garden 
clary  :  a  whitifti  green,  flightly  hairy  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks, 
and  large  wrinkled  oblong  fomewhat  heartftiaped  leaves :  both  the 
leaves,  and  the  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  the  branches,  ftand  in 
pairs :  on  the  tops  grow  long  fpikes  of  blueifti  labiated  flowers,  at  the 

S  f  origin 
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origin  of  which  are  little  concave  purplilh  leaves  without  pedicles  : 
the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  long  and  arched,  the  lower  fmaller  and 
cut  into  three  fegments,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  hollowed  like  a 
fpoon.  It  is  biennial,  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  cultivated 
with  us  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  leaves  and  feeds  of  clary  are  recommended  as  corroborants  and 
antifpafmodics  ;  particularly  in  the  fluor  albus  and  other  like  weak¬ 
en  e  lies,  and  in  hyfferical  complaints.  They  have  a  bitterifh  warm 
tafte  5  and  a  ftrong  fmell,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  to  many  perfons 
not  agreeable.  The  leaves  difcover  to  the  touch  a  large  quantity  of 
undtuous  refmous  matter,  in  which  the  virtue  of  the  herb  appears  to 
refide,  which  is  readily  diiTolved  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  which,  on 
i n ip i Hating  the  fine  green  tindture,  remains  nearly  entire  in  the  dark 
brownifh  extradf  :  this  extradf  fmells  more  agreeably  than  the  herb  in 
fubftance,  and  is  in  tafte  moderately  warm,  bitterifh,  and  pungent. 
Water  takes  up  like  wife  by  infufion  great  part  of  the  adtive  matter  of 
the  clary,  and  carries  off  its  whole  flavour  in  evaporation,  leaving  a 
weak,  difagreeably  bitterifh,  roughifh  extradf.  In  diflillation  with 
water,  there  arifes  both  from  the  leaves  and  feeds,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
effential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  clary  :  from  fixty-four  ounces, 
or  five  hundred  and  twelve  drams,  of  the  feeds,  was  obtained  only 
about  one  dram  of  oil.  The  leaves  or  feeds,  fermented  with  malt 
liquors,  are  faid  to  remarkably  increafe  their  inebriative  quality. 

HTOSCTAMUS. 

HTO SCTAMJJS  Pharm.  Parif.  Henbane  :  a  plant  with 
foft,  hairy,  oblong,  deeply  notched  leaves ;  and  bell-fhaped  flowers 
cut  into  four  fegments,  followed  by  irregular  cup-like  capfules,  whofe 
cover  falling  off  difclofes  numerous  fmall  feeds  in  two  cells. 

1 .  Hyoscyamus  Ph.  Edinb.  Hyofcyamus  niger  vel vulgaris  C.  B . 
Hyofcyamus  niger ,  Jive  apollinaris  herba ,  alter  cum  arabum  Lob.  Faba 
juilla.  Black  henbane  :  with  large  leaves  joined  clofe  to  the  ffalk  ; 
dufky  coloured  flowers ;  and  greyifh  feeds.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild 
in  wafte  rich  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

2.  Hyoscyamus  albus:  Hyofcyamus  albus  major  vel  ter  this  diof- 
coridis  &  quart  us  plinii  C.  B.  White  henbane:  with  fmaller  and 

woollier 
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woollier  leaves  fet  on  pedicles  ;  wliite  flowers ;  and  whitifh  feeds.  It 
is  annual,  and  a  native  of  the  fou them  parts  of  Europe. 

Th  ese  plants  have  a  fetid  fmell,  of  the  narcotic  kind:  on  the 
organs  of  tafte  they  make  no  confiderable  impreflion,  the  leaves  being 
little  other  than  herbaceous,  the  feeds  fomewhat  mucilaginous,  and 
the  roots  fweetifh.  The  leaves,  applied  externally,  in  the  form  ofcata- 
plafm,  fomentation,  or  unguent,  are  faid  to  be  refrigerant,  difcutient, 
and  to  abate  not  only  inflammatory  but  rheumatic  pains.  All  the  parts, 
when  taken  internally,  though  in  no  great  quantity,  prove  highly  nar¬ 
cotic,  and  occaflon  violent  diforders  of  the  fenfes,  fometimes  of  long 
duration,  and  fometimes  fatal.  There  are  feveral  inftances  alfo  of 
the  fenfes  being  ftrongly  affedted  by  the  effluvia  of  the  plant ;  and  by 
the  vapour  that  arifes  upon  fcorching  it  over  the  fire,  which  has  by 
fome  been  imprudently  diredted  to  be  received  into  the  mouth  againft 
toothachs  ( a ).  The  effedt  of  fmall  dofes,  infufficient  to  do  harm, 
are  not  well  known.  The  feeds  have  been  given  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a  fcruple,  and  faid  to  have  proved  beneficial  in  fpittings  of 
blood  and  thin  (harp  defluxions  on  the  lungs,  and  likewife  in  fome 
convulfive  diforders.  The  prefent  pradtice,  however,  has  defervedly 
rejedted  a  medicine  of  fuch  fufpicious  qualities,  and  which  appears  to 
be  at  belt  but  a  precarious  fuccedaneum  to  the  produdts  of  the  poppy. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  feeds  are  the  mildefl:  part,  and  the  root  the 
ftrongefl: ;  that  the  black  fort  is  in  all  its  parts  ftronger  than  the 
white ;  and  that  the  feeds  are  the  more  deleterious,  the  more  they 
approach  to  blacknefs. 


HTPERICUM . 

HTPERICUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Hypericum  vulgar e 
C.  B.  Androfcemum  five  perforata  Gefn.  St.  John’s  wort  : 
a  plant  with  flender  round  woody  reddifh  lfalks,  which  have  two  fine 
ridges,  or  flharp  edgings,  oppofite,  alternately,  from  joint  to  joint ; 
fmall  oblong  obtule  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  without  pedicles ;  and 
numerous  gold-coloured  pentapetalous  flowers  on  the  tops  of  the 

S  f  2  branches. 

St,  S 

( a )  Vide  Lindeflolpe,  De  veneris,  cap.  x.  the/.  20.  edit.  Stentzel.  p.  559.  Konig,  Regnum  <vege- 
labile ,  fed.  iv.  p.  869.  Hoyer,  Ada  pbyfco-medica  natures  curioforutn ,  vol.  v.  obf.  69.  p.  260. 
Hoffmann,  Pbilofophia  corporis  bumari  morbofi ,  p.  ii,  cap.  vii.  §  7.  Oper,  omn.  i.  223.  Haller, 
.  IA  au&ores  ab  eo  citatos,  Stirp.  btlvet,  p.  513. 
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branches,  followed  by  little  rough  blackidi  hulks,  each  of  whicHr 
is  divided  into  three  cells  full  of  minute  feeds.  It  is  perennial,; 
grows  wild  in  woods  and  uncultivated  places,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

This  plant  has  been  recommended  as  a  medicine  of  peculiar  efficacy 
in  hyflerical  and  hypochondriacal  diforders,  and  alienations  of  mind 
from  its  fuppofed  virtue  in  which  cafes,,  it  received  the  name  of  fuga 
dcemonum.  It  promifes  to  be  of  fome  ufe  as  a  mild  detergent  and  cor¬ 
roborant,  difcovering  to  the  fenfes  a  reflnous,  bitterifh,  balfamic  im¬ 
pregnation.  The  leaves,  viewed  againd  the  light,  exhibit  numerous* 
tranfparent  points,  which  are  found  to  be  little  vefioles  full  of  eflential. 
oil  or  reflnous  matter ;  in  didillation  with  water,  the  oil  feparates  and 
rifes.  to  the  furface,  approaching  in  fome  degree  to  that  of  turpentine. 
About  the  edges  of  the.  flower  are  oblerved  black  points,  and  on  the 
feed  veflels  fmall  tubercles,  which  appear  to  be  flmilar  oily  vehicles 
the  tops,  when  the  feeds  are  formed,  have  the  dronged  terebinthinate. 
fmell,  and  yield  in  diftillation  the  greated  quantity  of  oil.  The. 
flowery  tops  give  a  deep  yellowifh  red  tindture  to  rectified  Ipirit,  and 
a  paler  red  to  exprefled  oils  :  this  colour  does  not  appear  to  proceed 
from  the  fubdance  of  the  leaves  or  flowers,  but  from  the  reflnous 
juice  in  the  vehicles  above  mentioned.  A  tindlure  of  the  flowers  in  oil; 
olive,  made  by  macerating  four  ounces  of  the  full  blown  flowers, 
frefli  gathered  and  freed  from  the  cups,  in  a  quart  of  oil,  till  the  oil 
is  fufficienly  coloured,  is  kept  for  external  purpofes  in  the  drops,  but- 

v.ery  rarely  made  ufe  of. 

' 

H  T  P  O  C  I  S  T  I  s. 

HYPO  CISYIDIS  SUCCUS  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  The 
juice  of  hypocistxs  :  an  infpiflated  juice,  of  a  firm  confidence  and  a 
bright  black  colour ;  prepared  from  a  certain  flefliy  juicy  vegetable 
produ&ion  (hypociftis  fab  cifto  C.  B.J  which,  in  the  warmer  climates, 
grows  up  from  the  root  of  diderent  kinds  of  the  cidus  or  rock-rofe, 
three  or  four  inches  high,  eafy  to  break,  clothed  with  fcales,  bearing 
a  number  of  little  bell-draped  flowers  on  the  top,  but  no  leaves. 

This  juice  is  a  mild  adringent,  of  no  particular  fmell  or  flavour. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  flmilar  to  the  Egyptian  acacia 3  from  which, 

however. 
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However,  it  differs  I'emarkably  in  its  pharmaceutical  properties,  the 
hypociftis  being  almoft  totally  diffoluble  in  redtified  fpirit  of  wine, 
whereas  acacia  gives  out  little  or  nothing  to  that  menftruum.  It 
is  at  prefent  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of  among  us,  than  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  fome  of  the  old  compofitions. 

h  r  s  s  o  p  u  Sr 

HTSS  O  P  US  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edirtb.  Hyjjopus  ojjmnarum  c te¬ 
nth  a  five  fpicata  C.  B.  Hyssop  :  a  low  fhrubby  plant ;  with  brittle 

branched  ftalks,  fquare  when  young,  and  round  when  they  grow 
woody  ;  oblong  narrow  dark  green  leaves  fet  in  pairs ;  and  loofe  fpikes 
of  labiated  blue  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  cloven  and  turned  upwards,, 

Handing  in  rows,  towards  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  generally  all  on  one 
fide,  in  long  ftriated  cups.  It  is  perennial,  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  Augufl. 

The  leaves  of  hyffop  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and' a  bitterifh  mode¬ 
rately  warm  tafle.  They  give  out  their  adtive  matter  both  to  water 
and  rectified  fpirit,.  to  the  laft  molt  perfectly  :  the  watery  infufions  aro 
of  a  brownifh  or  greenifh  yellow,  the  fpirituous  tinctures  of  a  dark 
blackifh  green  colour.  On  infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tindture,  very 
little  of  the  flavour  of  the  herb  exhales  or  diftils  with  the  menftruum  :: 
the  remaining  extradt  is  bitterifh  and  very  warm,  and  difcovers  a 
penetrating  pungency,  fomewhat  like  that  of  camphor.  Water,  Aq.  hyflopi-. 
diftilled  from  the  frefh  herb  is  found  pretty  ftrongly  impregnated  with  Pharm*  Edin*» 
its  flavour  :  an  effential  oil  feparates  and  riies  to  the  lurface,  to  the: 
quantity  of  about  an  ounce  from  fix  pounds  of  the  leaves,  in 
fmell  exadtly  refembling  the  hyffop,  in  tafte  very  pungent,  in  colour, 
when  newly  diftilled,  yellowifh  with  a  flight  caft  of  green,  which  by 
age  changes  to  a  brownifh :  the  decodtion,  remaining  after  the  diftil- 
lation,  is  difagreeably  roughifh,  bitterifh,  and  fubfaline. 

This  plant  is  accounted  particularly  ferviceable,  as  an  attenuant, 
corroborant,  and  expedtorant,  in  humoural  afthmas,  coughs,  and 
other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  ftomach  unaccompanied  with  in¬ 
flammatory  fymptoms  :  in  thefe  cafes,  infufions  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  not  unpalatable,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey  or  fugar,  and 
drank  as  tea.  The  diftilled  water,  by  fome  made  choice  of  as  a  bafis 
for  pedtoral  mixtures  and  juleps,  does  not  appear  fuperiour  or  equal  to. 
the  infufion, 

i  JACQ ~ 
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J  A  C  O  B  M  A. 

JACOBMA  Pbarm.  Par  if.  facobcea  vulgaris  laciniata  C.  B. 
Senecio  major  five  flos  fancii  jacobi  Mat  thiol.  Ragwort:  a  plant 

with  a  firm  round  ftalk  generally  purplifh  ;  oblong  dark  green  leaves, 
deeply  jagged  almoft  to  the  rib,  and  the  fedtions  jagged  again  and 
fomewhat  crumpled  :  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  grow  umbel-like  clufters 
of  yellow  flowers,  of  the  radiated  difcous  kind,  followed  by  fmall 
oblong  feeds  winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  uncul¬ 
tivated  fields  and  by  road  fides,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  ragwort  have  a  roughifh  bitterifti  fubacrid  tafte,  ex¬ 
tremely  naufeous,  far  different  from  that  of  the  herbaceous  groundfel 
to  which  they  have  by  fome  been  accounted  fimilar.  Simon  Paulli 
relates,  that  they  were  found  of  great  fervice  in  an  epidemic  camp 
dyfentery,  many  foldiers  having  been  cured  of  that  difeafe  by  drinking 
a  decodt  ion  of  them ;  and  expreffes  fome  concern,  that  a  medicine 
of  fo  much  efficacy  fliould  be  at  the  fame  time  fo  very  difgufiful  to  the 
palate.  This  however  is  an  inconvenience  that  may  be  eafily  pal¬ 
liated  :  the  adtive  matter  of  ragwort,  whatever  its  virtue  may  be, 
is  dilfolved  both  by  water  and  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  on  infpiffating 
the  filtered  tindtures,  remains  concentrated  in  the  extradls ;  which 
may  be  taken,  without  offence  to  the  palate,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus 
.  or  pill.  The  fpirituous  extra dt  is  in  lefs  quantity  than  the  watery, 
and  proportionably  fironger  in  tafle ;  though  rather  lefs  naufeous  than 
the  herb  in  fubftance. 


f  A  LA  P  IV  M. 

JALAP IUM  Pbarm .  L ond.  Jalappa  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Me- 

cboacanna  nigra.  Jalap  :  the  dried  root  of  the  mirahilis  peruviana 
or  marvel-of-peru  [a),  mirabilia  peruviana  Gerard,  folanum  mexiocanum 
fore  parvo  C.  B.  a  plant  with  thick,  flefihy  radifh-like  roots  ; 
jointed  ftalks  and  branches;  acuminated  fomewhat  oval  leaves  fet  in 
pairs;  and  elegant,  numerous,  monopetalous,  funnel -fhaped  flowers, 
purple,  yellow,  white,  or  diverfly  variegated,  ftanding  in  double 
cups,  of  which  the  innermoft  inclofes  the  flower  and  the  outer  fur- 
rounds  its  balls  :  each  flower  is  followed  by  a  wrinkled,  roundifh,  pen¬ 
tagonal  umbilicated  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  pepper  corn,  including  a 
5  white 


(a)  Linnaeus,  Species  plantarum,  p.  177. 
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white  kernel.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Wed  Indies,  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  duration  of  its  odo¬ 
riferous  flowers,  which  open  only  during  the  night,  and  of  which  it 
produces  continual  fuccefiions  from  June  or  July  till  checked  by  frods; 
at  which  time  the  roots,  which  do  not  endure  our  winter,  are  taken 
up,  and  preferved  in  fand  till  fpring.  .  Whether  the  roots  produced 
here  are  equivalent  in  virtue  to  thole  which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  tried. 

The  officinal  jalap  roots  come  from  the  province  of  Xalapa  in  New 
Spain ;  in  thin  tranfverfe  dices,  folid,  hard,  weighty,  of  a  blackiffi 
colour  on  the  outflde  or  cortical  part,  internally  of  a  dark  greyiffi  with 
feveral  black  circular  drias :  the  harded,  darked  coloured,  and  thofe 
which  have  the  mod  of  thefe  rednous  veins,  are  the  bed.  Slices  of 
bryony  root,  which  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  mixed  with  them,  may 
be  didinguidied  by  their  whiter  colour  and  lefs  compact  texture. 

This  root  has  fcarcely  any  fmell,  and  very  little  tade  upon  the 
tongue :  fwallowed,  it  affedls  the  throat  with  a  flight  kind  of  pun¬ 
gency  and  heat.  Taken  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  it  proves 
an  effectual  and  in  general  a  fafe  purgative ;  very  rarely  oecafloning 
any  fevere  gripes  or  naufea,  which  too  frequently  accompany  the  other 
Arong  cathartics.  Some  have  prohibited  the  ufe  of  this  cathartic  to 
children  ;  probably  on  no  very  good  foundation.  Young  children, 
from  the  laxity  of  their  folids,  and  the  foft  lubricating  quality  of  their 
food,  generally  bear  thefe  kinds  of  medicines  better  than  adults,  and 
adults  of  a  fpongy,  lax,  or  weak  habit,  better  than  the  rigid  or  robufl. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  drong  rednous  purgatives  are  in  either  cafe  more 
innocent  than  jalap. 

Jalap  root,  digeded  in  as  much  rectified  fpirit  as  will  cover  it  to 
the  height  of  about  four  fingers,  gives  out  greated  part  of  the  rednous 
matter  in  which  its  adtivity  reddes,  and  tinges  the  mendruum  of  a 
yellowifli  brown  colour.  On  infpiflating  the  filtered  tindture  to  about 
one  half,  and  adding  to  the  remainder  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
the  liquor  becomes  milky,  and  on  danding  depodtes  the  pure  redn.  Refma  ja~ 
This  preparation,  given  by  itfelf,  irritates  and  gripes  violently,  with-  laPPx  Pb.Ed* 
out  proving  condderably  purgative  :  thoroughly  triturated  with  tefia- 
ceous  or  other  powders,  or  with  foap  ;  or  ground  with  almonds  or 
powdered  gum-arabic,  and  made  into  an  emuldon  with  water ;  or 
diilolved  in  rectified  fpirit,  and  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  lyrup, 

that 
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•that  the  Eolation  may  bear  being  diluted  with  watery  liquors  without 
precipitation ;  it  purges,  in  dofes  ot  eight  or  ten  grains,  as  effectually, 
and  for  the  mod  part  as  mildly,  as  the  jalap  in  fubftance. 

The  jalap  remaining  after  fufficient  digeftion  with  fpirit,  has  no 
cathartic  virtue  :  boiled  in  water,  it  gives  out  a  mucilaginous  fubftance, 
which  operates  only  by  urine.  Water  applied  at  fil'd  takes  up  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  refill  along  with  the  gum,  and  hence  the  watery  decoCtion 
and  extraCt  prove  weakly  cathartic  as  well  as  diuretic  :  the  root  dill 
retaining  great  part  of  its  refin,  fo  as  to  purge  confiderably.  The 
refinous  and  gummy  parts  may  be  united  into  one  extraCt,  by  fil'd 
drawing  a  tinCture  from  the  powdered  root  with  rectified  fpirit,  then 
boiling  the  refiduum  in  frefh  quantities  of  water,  evaporating  the 
decoCtions  till  they  begin  to  grow  thick,  mixing  in  by  degrees 
the  tinCture  infpiffated  to  a  like  thicknefs,  and  continuing  a  gentle 
'Extra 6tum  heat  till  .the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  due  confidence.  This  extraCt  may 
taken  by  itfelf  in  dofes  of  twelve  grains  or  more  :  the  gummy  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  jalap  being  fufficient  to  divide  the  refin  and  prevent  its  too 
violent  irritation. 

The  proportion  of  active  matter  differs  greatly  in  different  parcels  of 
jalap ;  fixteen  ounces  of  fome  forts  yielding  hardly  two  of  refin,  while 
the  fame  quantity  of  others  affords  three  or  four.  Hence  the  extracts 
of  jalap  appear  preferable  to  the  root  in  fubdance,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  dofe  being  rendered  fmaller  by  the  rejection  of  the 
woody  parts,  but  likewife  as  being  more  uniform  and  certain  in 
drength.  TinCtures  of  jalap  made  in  proof  fpirit  are  nearly  fimilar 
in  quality  to  the  gummy-refinous  extract,  this  menftruum  taking  up 
both  the  refinous  and  gummy  parts  of  the  root  :  thefe  preparations, 
made  from  different  kinds  of  jalap,  will  vary  in  drength  fomewhat 
more  than  the  folid  extraCt  or  refin,  but  not  fo  much  as  fome  have 
fufpeCted,  or  as  the  roots  in  fubdance  ;  for  in  the  proportions  ufually 
employed,  the  proof  fpirit  does  not  take  up  the  whole  of  the  virtue 
of  any  kind  of  jalap,  and  perhaps  it  does  not  extraCt  much  more 
Tina,  jalap,  from  one  kind  than  from  another,  provided  the  jalap  be  of  moderate 
*  Phar  Edin.  goodnefs.  If  three  *  or  four  •f*  ounces  of  jalap  be  digeded  in  a  pint  of 
t  Ph.  Lond.  proof  fpirit,  the  refiduum  will  dill  give  out  a  portion  of  refinous  mat¬ 
ter  to  rectified  fpirit,  and  this  refin  will  be  in  greater  quantity  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  root  itfelf  was  the  more  refinous, 
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I  CHTHTOCOLL  A. 

ICHTHTOCOL  LA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Isinglas  or  Fish- 
glue:  a  folid  glutinous  fubflance,  prepared  from  a  fifh  of  the 
flurgeon  kind,  caught  in  the  rivers  of  Rufiia  and  Hungary.  The 
fkin,  fins,  &c.  are  boiled  in  water,  the  deco&ion  infpiflated  to  a  due 
confiftence,  and  then  poured  out  fo  as  to  form  thin  cakes ;  which  are 
either  exficcated  in  that  form,  or  cut  while  foft  into  dices  and  rolled 
up  into  fpiral,  horfe  fhoe,  and  other  fhapes.  The  befl  is  in  thin,  clear, 
andalmofl  tranfparent  pieces. 

Ichthyocolla  is  one  of  the  pureft  and  fined:  of  the  animal  glues, 
of  no  particular  fmell  or  tafle.  Beaten  into  fhreds,  it  diffolves  pretty 
readily  in  boiling  water  or  milk,  and  forms  a  gelatinous  fubflance,. 
which  yields  a  mild  nutriment,  and  proves  ufeful  medicinally  in  fome 
diforders  arifing  from  a  fharpnefs  and  colliquation  of  the  humours.  A 
folution  of  it  in  water,  curioudy  fpread,  whilfl  hot,  upon  filk,  affords 
aji  elegant  flicking  plafler  for  dight  injuries  of  the  lkin,  not  eadly 
feparable  from  the  part  by  water,  and  fcarcely  inferiour  to  the  more 
compounded  one  fold  under  the  name  of  the  ladies  black  plafler,  in 
which  different  balfams  and  refins  are  joined  to  the  ichthyocolla. 

I  L  L  E  C  E  B  RA . 

ILLECEB RAy  Vermicularis,  Piper  muraley  Sedum  minus. 
Sempervivum  minus  'vermiculatum  acre  C.  B.  Wall-pepper  or 
Stonecrop:  a  fmall  plant,  having  its  flalks  covered  with  little 
flefhy  conical  leaves  fet  thick  together  in  the  manner  of  fcales  :  on  the 
tops  appear  pentapetalous  yellow  dowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by 
feveral  pods  full,  of  fmall  feeds.  It  is  annual,  grows  on  old  walls  and 
dry  flony  grounds,  and  dowers  in  July. 

This  plant  has  a  very  acrid  tafle,  and  no  remarkable  fmell :  ap¬ 
plied  externally,  it  veficates  the  part  :  taken  internally,  in  no  great 
,  quantity,  it  proves  flrongly  emetic.  Its  adtive  matter  apears,  from 
the  accounts  given  by  authors,  to  be  in  great  part  forced  out  along  with 
the  watery  juice  by  expredlon  ;  to  didolve  both  in  water  and  fermented 
liquors  by  infudon  ;  and  not  to  be  difiipated,  or  not  foon,  by  boiling. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  fundry  chronical  difor- 
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ders  (a),  but  its  durable  acrimony,  and  the  great  vehemence  of  its 
operation*  have  prevented  its  being  received  in  practice* 

I  M  P  E  RA  T  O  R  I  A, 

IMP  E  RA  TOR  I  A  Jive  Magijlrantia  Pharm .  Edinb.  Impera - 

toria  major  C.  B.  Imperatoria  ajirutium  Lob .  AJirantia  Dod. 
Smyrnion  hortenfe  Trag .  Struthium  hodie  vocatum  Cord .  Mas- 

terwort:  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  winged  leaves  divided 
into  three  indented  fegments ;  producing  thick  oblong,  ftriated  feeds 
furrounded  with  a  narrow  leafy  margin :  the  roots  are  oblong,  thick, 
knobby,  jointed,  with  feveral  lateral  fibres,  brown  on  the  outlide  and 
whitilh  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyreneans, 
from  whence  we  are  fupplied  with  roots  fuppofed  to  be  fuperiour  to 
thofe  which  are  raifed  in  our  gardens. 

The  root  of  imperatoria  is  a  very  warm  and  moderately  grateful 
aromatic,  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  angelica.  Infufed 
in  water,  or  digefted  in  rectified  fpirit,  it  impregnates  both  men- 
ftrua  ftrongly  with  its  fragrant  fmell 3  the  former  weakly,  the  latter 
ftrongly,  with  its  warmth,  pungency,  and  bitterifhnefs ,  the  former 
with  a  muddy  brownifh,  the  latter  with  a  bright  yellow  colour.  On 
infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tindture,  very  little  of  its  flavour  exhales  with: 
the  fpirit :  the  remaining  deep  yellow  extradt  fmelis  moderately  of  the 
root,  and  impreffes  on  the  organs  of  tafte  a  confiderable  bitternefs 
and  glowing  pungency.  Water  carries  off  in  evaporation  nearly  all 
the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  mafterwort*  leaving,  in  the  dark  browm 
extradt,  a  naufeous  bitternefs  with  a.  flight  degree  of  warmth  or 
acrimony. 

I  P  E  CACOAN  HA. 

IP  E  CA  C  GAN  HA  Pharm.  Land.  Ipecacuanha  Pharm .  Edinb- 

Hipecacuanna Radix  braxihenjis.  Ipec acoanha  :  a  (lender  root,, 
brought  from  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  in  fhort  pieces,  varioufly  bent 
and  contorted,  full  of  wrinkles  and  deep  circular  fiffures,  which  reach 
quite  down  to  a  fmall  whitifh  woody  fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of 
path  piece  :  the  cortical  part  is  compadt,  brittle,  and  looks  fmoothand 
refnous  on  breaking.  Two  forts  of  this  root  are  met  with  in  the 

fhops, 

p<)  Below,  Eph.  nat .  curio/,  dec.  i.  atm.  vi  &  vii.  olf.  22.  Baerhaave,  Hi  ft.  plant,  p.  369, 
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(hops,  one  brought  from  Peru,  the  other  from  Brazil ;  ufually 
denominated  from  their  external  colour,  the  firfh  whitijh ,  grey,  or  afh- 
coloured,  the  other  brown  ipecacoanha.  The  frit  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred,  being  found  to  operate  with  the  greateft  certainty  and 
mildnefs. 

A  root  has  been  brought  over  under  the  name  of  white  ipecacoanha, 
which  has  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtues  of  the  two  foregoing  :  this 
is  readily  diftinguifhed  by  its  yellow ilh  white  colour,  woody  texture, 
and  having  no  fiffures  or  wrinkles.  More  dangerous  abufes  have  fome- 
times  been  committed,  by  the  fubftitution  or  mixture  of  the  roots  of 
an  American  apocynum ,  which  have  been  found  to  operate  w'ith  great 
violence  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  in  fome  inftances,  as  is 
laid,  to  prove  fatal :  thefe  may  be  known  by  their  being  larger  than 
the  true  ipecacoanha,  the  fiffures  more  diftant,  the  intermediate  fpaces 
fmoother,  and  more  particularly  by  the  colour  of  the  medullary  fibre, 
which  in  the  poifonous  roots  is  a  deep  reddifh  yellow,  in  the  true  ipe¬ 
cacoanha  a  whitiffi  or  pale  greyifh. 

Ipecacoanha  has  fcarcely  any  fmell,  unlefs  during  its  pulveriza¬ 
tion  or  infufion  in  liquors,  in  which  circumftances  it  emits  a  faint 
naufeous  one  :  in  chewing,  the  wrinkled  cortical  part  proves  bitterifh 
and  fubacrid,  and  covers  the  tongue  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  muci¬ 
lage  ;  the  medullary  woody  fibre  is  nearly  infipid,  and  gives  out  to 
menftrua  very  little  adtive  matter.  GeofFroy  obferves,  that  in  pul¬ 
verizing  confiderable  quantities,  the  finer  powder  that  flies  off,  unlefs 
great  care  be  taken  to  avoid  it,  is  apt  to  affedt  the  operator  with  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  a  fpitting  of  blood,  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe, 
oi"  a  fwelling  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  face,  and  fometimes 
of  the  throat  ;  and  that  thefe  fymptoms  go  off  in  a  few  days,  either 
fpontaneoufly,  or  by  the  affiftance  of  venaefedtion. 

This  root  is  the  mildeft  and  fafefl  emetic  that  has  yet  been  difco- 
vered ;  and  may  be  ventured  on  almoft  in  the  loweft  circumftances 
where  the  ftomach  requires  to  be  unloaded.  The  common  dofe  is 
from  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards :  in  the  medical  obfervations 
and  enquiries  publiffied  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London,  a  great 
number  of  cafes  is  mentioned,  in  which  two  grains  operated  fuffi- 
ciently  :  in  conftitutions  which  bore  vomiting  ill,  and  which  were 
greatly  ruffled  by  the  ufual  dofes,  two  or  three  grains  operated  with 
great  eafe.  Where  it  fails  of  operating  upwards,  it  commonly  purges, 
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and  fometimes  confiderably :  in  this  intention  it  may  be  employed, 
in  feveral  cafes,  to  advantage,  in  conjunction  with  other  purgatives,  to 
determine  its  adtion  downwards  :  I  have  found  fifteen  grains  of  jalap, 
with  two  or  three  of  ipecacoanha,  purge  more  than  twice  the  quantity 
of  jalap  by  itfelf. 

The  ipecacoanha  was  firft  introduced,  about  the  middle  of  la  ft  cen¬ 
tury,  as  a  fpecific  in  dyfenteries •,  and  repeated  experience  has  confirmed 
its  efficacy  in  this  diilemper,  not  only  when  ufed  as  an  emetic,  but 
likewife  when  given  in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  fcarcely  to  affiedt  the  grofifer 
cmundtories.  In  common  dyfenteric  fluxes,  it  frequently  performs  a 
cure  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time ;  not  by  its  exerting  an  aftringent 
power,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  real 
afixingency ;  nor  by  its  mucilaginous  fubftance  covering  the  inteflines 
and  incraffating  thin  humours,  as  others,  with  more  plaufibility, 
have  inferred  both  from  its  mucilaginous  tafle,  and  from  the  ropinefs 
and  fliminefs  which  it  manifeftly  communicates  to  the  contents  of 
the  flomach ;  but  apparently  by  promoting  perfpiration,  the  freedom 
of  which  is  in  thefe  cafes  of  the  utmofl:  importance,  and  an  increafe 
of  which,  even  in  a  hate  of  health,  is  generally  oblerved  to  dimi- 
niffi  the  evacuation  by  flool.  In  common  dyfenteries,  the  fkin  is 
for  the  moh  part  dry  and  tenfe,  and  perfpiration  obflxudted :  and  in¬ 
deed  this  obftrudtion,  and  the  converfion  of  the  perfpirable  matter 
upon  the  inteftines,  is  very  frequently  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
difeafe.  Moft  of  the  common  diaphoretics  pafs  off,  in  thefe  cafes, 
without  effedt :  but  ipecacoanha,  if  the  patient  after  a  puke  or  two 
be  covered  up  warm  in  bed,  brings  on  a  free  diaphorefis  or  a  plentiful 
fweat,  by  which  I  have  often  known  the  diftemper  terminated  at  once. 

In  putrid  or  malignant  dyfenteries,  or  where  the  patient  breathes 
a  tainted  air,  it  has  not  been  found  equally  fuccefsful :  it  requires  here 
to  be  continued  for  feveral  days,  or  repeated  as  an  evacuant,  wflth  the 
further  affiftance  of  rhubarb,  cordial  antifeptics,  and  mild  opiates  or 
aflringents.  Where  plentiful  evacuation  is  neceffary,  or  the  offending 
matter  lodged  deep,  and  the  operation  can  be  borne  without  incon¬ 
venience,  the  ipecacoanha,  as  Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  is  molt  advan- 
tageoufly  given  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  repeated  at  proper 
intervals,  till  a  vomiting  or  purging  comes  on. 

The  emetic  virtue  of  ipecacoanha  refides  in  its  refinous  parts.  By 
digefting  the  root  in  frefh  quantities  of  rectified  fpirit,  and  infpiffating 
the  filtered  tindtures,  a  refinous  extradt  is  obtained,  to  the  quantity  of 
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about  three  ounces  from  dxteen,  which,  by  itfelf,  vomits  drongly,  and 
with  great  irritation  :  the  refiduum  yields  to  water  nearly  four  ounces 
of  a  foft  tenacious  mucilage,  which  has  fcarcely  any  fenfible  operation. 

If  only  a  part  of  the  refin  be  extracted,  by  flight  digedion  in  a  little 
highly  rectified  fpirit,  the  remaining  root  proves  more  gentle,  and 
rather  purgative  than  emetic  :  in  this  date  it  is  recommended  by  fome 
in  dyfenteries  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  fever,  where  the  root 
with  its  natural  quantity  of  refin  might  irritate  too  much  ;  but  as  fmall 
dofes  of  the  root  itfelf  operate  with  all  the  eafe  and  gentlenefs  that 
can  be  wifhed  for,  this  precarious  method  of  weakening  it  does  not 
appear  advifeable. 

By  boiling  it  in  water,  a  part  of  the  refin  is  taken  up  with  the  muci¬ 
lage  ;  the  extract  amounting  to  about  fix  ounces  from  fixteen,  and 
proving  mildly  emetic.  The  bed  mendruum  for  extracting  the  entire 
virtue  of  the  root  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  fpirit 
with  two  or  rather  three  parts  of  water  :  after  fudicient  digedion  in 
this  mendruum,  neither  water  nor  fpirit  took  up  any  thing  condder- 
able  from  the  remainder.  In  the  fhops  wine  is  employed  :  an  ounce 
of  the  root  is  macerated  or  digeded  in  a  pint  of  canary*  or  moun-  *  vinumipe- 
tain  to  which  fome  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  dried  orange  peel  *  ^cacoanhs 
to  cover  the  unpleafant  davour  of  the  ipecacoanha.  Thefe  tindnres,  ^.^ndtura* 
in  dofes  of  from  half  an  ounce  or  lefs  to  an  ounce  and  upwards,  prove  ipecacoanha 
mildly  emetic..  Bharm.  Edin . 

IRIS . 

IRIS;  a  perennial  plant  with  long  narrow  fword-like  leaves, , 
danding  edge  wife  to  the  dalk ;  and  large  naked  dowers,  divided 
deeply  into  dx  fegments,  of  which,  alternately,  one  is  ereCt  and 
another  arched  downwards,  with  three  fmaller  productions  in  the 
middle,  inclodng  the  ftamina  and  pidil :  the  roots  are  tuberous,  irre¬ 
gular,  and  full  of  joints. 

i.  Iris  nostras  purpurea  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Iris  vulgaris  ger~ 
manica  Jive  JilveJiris  C.  B.  Flower-de-luce,  common  iris  or  orfice  : 

with  blue  dowers,  whofe  arched  fegments  are  bearded  with  a  yellowidi 
matter,  danding  feveral  on  one  dalk  higher  than  the  leaves.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  common  in  our  gardens, 
and  dowers  in  June, 
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V  « 

The  roots  of  this  plant  have,  when  frefh,  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and 
an  acrid  naufeous  tafte.  They  are  a  ftrong  irritating  cathartic ;  in 
which  intention,  their  exprelfed  juice  has  been  given  in  hydropic  cafes, 
from  one  or  two  drams  to  three  or  four  ounces,  diluted  largely  with 
watery  or  vinous  liquors,  to  prevent  its  inflaming  the  throat.  The 
remarkable  differences  in  the  dofe,  as  directed  by  different  pradtical 
writers,  appear  to  have  proceeded  from  hence ;  that  fome  employed 
the  juice  in  its  recent  turbid  flate,  loaded  with  the  acrimonious  cathar¬ 
tic  matter  of  the  root  ;  others,  fuch  as  had  been  depurated  by  fettling, 
and  which  had  depoflted,  along  with  the  feculencies,  a  great  fhare  of 
the  adtive  parts.  By  gently  infpiffating  the  juice,  it  is  rendered  lefs 
violent  in  cathartic  power,  and  lefs  liable  to  irritate  and  inflame ;  but 
becomes  at  the  fame  time  too  precarious  in  flrength  to  be  depended 
on  :  by  infpiffation  to  perfedt  dry nefs,  its  purgative  virtue  is  almoft,  if 
not  altogether,  deftroyed.  The  root  itfelflofes  alfo,  in  drying,  its 
offenfive  fmell,  and  its  naufeous  acrimony,  and  along  with  thefe  its 
cathartic  quality :  In  this  flate,  it  difcovers  a  flight  and  not  difagree¬ 
able  pungency  and  bitterifhnefs,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  aromatic 
flavour,  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the  following  fpecies, 
but  weaker  and  lefs  grateful. 

The  blueifh  expreffed  juice  of  the  flowers  changes  on  being  infpif- 
fated,  efpecially  if  a  little  lime  water  is  added,  to  a  fine  green ;  and.  in 
this  form  is  diredted,  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias ;  for  tinging  fome 
of  the  undluous  compofitions  called  odoriferous  or  apopledtic  balfams. 

2.  Iris  Pharm.  Pond.  Iris  Jiorentina  Pharm.  Pdinb.  Iris 
alba  jiorentina  C.  B.  Florence  orrice ;  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  the  foregoing  occafloned  by  difference  of  climate  diflinguifhable 
from  it  in  our  gardens,  by  the  flowers  being  white,  and  the  leaves 
inclining  more  to  blueifh.  The  fhops  are  fupplied  from  Italy  with 
dried  roots  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth ;  in  oblong 
flattifh  pieces  freed  from  the  fibres  and  brownifh  bark,  exter¬ 
nally  of  a  whitifh  colour  with  brownifh  fpecks,  internally  inclining 
to  yellowifh,  eafily  reducible  into  a  farinaceous  yellowifh  white 
powder. 

This  root,  in  its  recent  flate,  does  not  feem  to  differ  much  from 
the  preceding ;  being,  like  it,  naufeous,  acrimonious,  and  purgative, 
though  not  quite  in  fo  great  a  degree ;  and  lofing  thefe  qualities  on 
4  being 
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being  dried.  The  dry  root,  as  met  with  in  the  Ihops,  has  an  unc¬ 
tuous,  bitterilh,  pungent  tahe,  not  very  hrong,  but  very  durable  in 
the  mouth :  and  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  vio¬ 
lets.  It  is  ufed  in  perfumes ;  in  hernutatory  powders  ;  for  commu¬ 
nicating  a  grateful  flavour,  fomewhat  like  that  of  rafpberries,  to 
wines  and  to  fpirits ;  and  medicinally  in  diforders  of  the  breah,  for 
attenuating  vifcid  phlegm,  and  promoting  expectoration.  Its  fmell 
and  tafle  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  moil  per¬ 
fectly  by  the  latter.  In  dihillation,  it  gives  over  with  water  the 
whole  of  its  peculiar  flavour,  its  bitternefs  and  a  flight  acrimony  re¬ 
maining  in  the  infpiflated  extract :  the  dihilled  water  fmells  very 
agreeably,  but  no  eflential  oil  is  obtained  though  fome  pounds  of  the 
root  be  fubjedted  to  the  operation  at  once.  Rectified  fpirit  brings 
over  a  part  of  its  violet  fmell,  but  little  or  nothing  of  its  warmth  or 
tahe :  the  infpiflated  extrat  is  a  pungent,  bitteriih,  balfamic  mafs, 
glowing  in  the  mouth  like  pepper ;  its-  quantity  is  about  one  fifteenth 
of  the  weight  of  the  root. 

3.  Gladiolus  luteus  Pharm .  Lon  d.  Iris  palujlris  lute  a  Ger . 

Acorus  vulgaris  Pharm .  Augujian.  Acorus  adulterinus  C.  B.  Pfeu~ 
doacorum  Mattb.  Pfeudoris  Dod.  Butotnon  Cluf.  Yellow 
water-flag,  baftard  acorus,  fedge :  with  reddilh  roots,  yellow  un¬ 
bearded  flowers  handing  feveral  on  one  halk,  and  the  middle  ribs  of 
the  leaves  prominent.  It  is  common  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  marlhes, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  of  this  fpecies  are,  when  frelh,  rather  more  acrid,  and 
more  hrongly  cathartic,  than  either  of  the  preceding.  The  exprefled 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of  eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two,  and 
occafionally  increafed,  has,  in  fome  inftances,  produced  plentiful 
evacuations,  after  jalap,  gamboge,  and  mercurials  had  failed  (a)  :  but 
however  fuccefsful  it  may  have  fometimes  been  as  a  draific  purgative, 
it  is  accompanied,  like  the  other  irifes,  with  a  capital  inconvenience ; 
its  flrength  being  fo  precarious,  or  fo  variable  in  different  hates,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  fit  for  general  ufe..  The  juice,  both  of  this  and  of 
the  other  kinds  of  iris,  has  been  employed  alfo  externally  for  clearing 
the  flcin  of  ferpiginous  eruptions ;  and  fometimes  fnuffed  up  the  nofe 
as  a  hrong  errhine  :  even  for  thefe  purpofes  it  is  to  be  ufed  with 

caution* 

{g)  Edinburgh  medical  ejfays,  'voL  V.  art.  8. 
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caution,  being  fubjedt,  by  its  great  acrimony,  to  inflame  or  veficate 
the  parts. 

The  dry  roots  are  much  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable  than  thofe  of 
either  of  the  preceding  fpecies  of  iris.  They  have  fcarely  any  fmell  ; 
and  when  chewed  in  fubilance,  difcover  very  little  tafle.  An  extradl 
made  from  them  by  rectified  fpirit  is  likewife  weaker  and  more 
naufeous,  though  its  quantity  is  lefs,  amounting  only  to  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  root :  it  has  nothing  of  the  flavour  or 
aromatic  warmth  of  thofe  of  the  other  two,  but  an  ungrateful  auftere 
bitterifhnefs  and  a  kind  of  faline  pungency.  It  is  the  root  in  this 
dry  flate  that  the  writers  on  medicines  mean,  when  they  fpeak  of  the 
yellow  water  flag  root  as  being  aflxingent  and  flomachic  :  it  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  any  great  claim  to  thefe  virtues,  and  among 
us  is  no  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  officinal 
arum  powder,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  be  employed  only  in  deference  to 
the  original  of  Birckmann  firfl  publiflied  by  Quercetanus. 


J  U  J  U  B  At. 

JUJUBM  Ph.  Part/.  Jujub#  majores  oblong#  C.  B.  Zvzy~ 
phus  Dod.  Jujubes:  a  half-dried  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  about 
the  flze  and  fhape  of  an  olive :  conflfting  of  a  pretty  thick  reddiffi 
yellow  fkin,  a  whitiffi  fungous  pulp,  and  a  wrinkled  flone  pointed 
at  both  ends :  the  produce  of  a  prickly  tree,  with  three-ribbed  leaves, 
and  herbaceous  or  yellowifh  flowers,  fometimes  found  wild,  and  com¬ 
monly  cultivated,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

This  fruit,  when  in  perfection,  has  an  agreeable  fweet  tafte  ;  and  in 
thofe  countries  where  it  is  common,  makes  an  article  of  food  in  its 
recent  flate,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried  ;  decoCtions  of  it  being 
ufed,  like  other  glutinous  fweets,  as  incraffants,  and  demulcents  in 
defluxions  on  the  breafl.  Among  us,  it  has  long  flood  negleCted,  and 
is  now  become  a  ftranger  to  the  fhops ;  the  tree  not  producing  fruit  in 
this  climate  ;  and  that,  which  we  received  from  abroad,  being  com¬ 
monly  mouldy  or  carious. 

Another  fruit  of  the  fame  kind,  of  a  dark  blackifh  hue,  furnifhed 
with  an  affi-coloured  cup  at  the  bottom,  from  which  it  eafily  parts* 
is  fometimes  brought  from  the  eaflern  countries,  under  the  names  of 
febefien ,  myxa ,  or  myxaria.  It  is  more  glutinous  than  the  jujube ;  to 
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which  it  has  been  commonly  joined  in  peCtoral  decoClions  and 
along  with  which  it  is  now  difcarded  by  the  colleges  both  of 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

J  U  N  C  U  S  ODORATUS . 

y  UNCUS  ODORATUS  Pbarm.  Lond.  y  uncus  odor  at  us  Jive 

aromaticus  C.  B.  Schcenanthus ,  fquinanthum ,  fcenum  camelorumy  & 

pale  a  de  mecha  Quibufdam.  Sweet  rush  or  Camel’s  hay:  a  dried 

herb,  of  the  grafs  kind,  brought  from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  in  bun¬ 
dles  about  a  foot  long ;  confiding  of  fmooth  (talks,  in  lhape  and 
colour  fomewhat  refembling  barley  draws,  full  of  a  fungous  pith  like 
thofe  of  rufhes ;  and  leaves  like  thofe  of  wheat  furrounding  the  (talk 
with  feveral  coats :  towards  the  tops  of  the  (talks  are  fometimes  found 
fhort  woolly  fpikes  of  imperfect  red  flowers,  fet  in  double  rows. 

The  fweet  ru(h,  when  in  perfection,  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and 
a  warm,  bitterilh,  not  unpleafant  tade.  Diddled  with  water,  it  yields 
a  fmall  quantity  of  a  yellowifh,  fragrant,  and  very  pungent  eflential 
oil :  the  remaining  decoCtion,  thus  diveded  of  the  aromatic  matter  of 
the  plant,  proves  unpleafantly  roughilh,  bitterilh,  and  fomewhat  acrid. 
A  tinCture  made  in  rectified  fpirit,  in  colour  greendh  yellow,  yields, 
on  being  infpiflated,  a  tolerably  grateful,  bitterilh,  aromatic  extraCt. 
This  plant,  formerly  employed  as  a  warm  domachic  and  deobdruent, 
appears  from  the  above  experiments  to  be  of  no  inconfiderable  activity ; 
but  in  this  country,  more  common  aromatic  vegetables  have  now  fuper- 
feded  its  ufe.  It  is  kept  in  the  (hops  only  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca;  and  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  having  at  lad 
expunged  thofe  compodtions,  have  dropt  the  juncus  odoratus. 

yUNIPERUS. 

yUNIP  ERUS  :  juniper  us  vulgaris  fruticofa  C.  B.  Juniper: 
an  evergreen  tree  or  bufli,  clothed  with  (lender  narrow  did  (harp 
leaves,  like  prickles,  which  dand  generally  three  together :  the  flowers 
are  a  kind  of  fmall  fcaly  catkins  growing  on  one  plant ;  the  fruit, 
round  berries,  growing  on  a  different  one,  containing,  each,  three 
oblong  irregular  feeds.  It  is  common  on  heaths  in  different  parts  of 
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Europe,  and  is  found,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  both  with  unripe 
green  or  red  berries,  and  with  ripe  blueffh  black  ones. 


The  berries,  baccce  juniperi  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  are  brought 
chiefly  from  Holland  and  Italy :  they  fhould  be  chofen  frefh,  not 
much  fhrivelled,  and  free  from  mouldinefs,  which  they  are  very  fub- 
jedt  to  contradl  in  keeping.  They  have  a  moderately  drong  not 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent  fweetifh  tade,  which  if  they 
are  long  chewed  or  previoufly  well  bruifed,  is  followed  by  a  con- 
fiderable  bitternefs.  The  fweetnefs  appears  to  refide  in  the  juice  or 
foft  pulpy  part  of  the  berry ;  the  bitternefs,  in  the  feeds ;  and  the  aro¬ 
matic  flavour,  in  oily  velicles,  fpread 'throughout  the  fubdance  both 
of  the  pulp  and  of  the  feeds,  and  didinguifhable  even  by  the  eye. 
The  frelh  berries  yield,  on  expreffion,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like  aro¬ 
matic  juice  :  if  previoufly  powdered,  fo  as  to  thoroughly  break  the 
feeds,  which  is  not  done  without  difficulty,  the  juice  proves  tart  and 
bitter.  The  fame  differences  are  obfervable  alfo  in  tindtures  and  infu- 
lions  made  from  the  dry  berries,  according  as  the  berry  is  taken  entire 
or  thoroughly  bruifed. 

They  give  out  nearly  all  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  redtified  fpirit, 
and  tinge  the  former  of  a  brownifh  yellow,  the  latter  of  a  bright  orange 
oi.  e  baccis  colour.  Diddled  with  water,  they  yield  a  yellowifh  effential  oil,  very 

and  pungent,  in  fmell  greatly  refembling  the  berries,  in  quan- 
“  tity  (if  they  have  been  diffidently  bruifed)  about  one  ounce  from  forty: 
the  decodtion,  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  a  rob  or  extradt,  has  a 
pleafant,  balfamic,  fweet  tade,  with  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  bitter- 
ifhnefs.  A  part  of  the  flavour  of  the  berries  arifes  alfo  in  diffillation 
with  redtified  fpirit :  the  infpiffated  tindture  conflffs  of  two  didindt 
fubftances  5  one  oily  and  fweet :  the  other  tenacious,  refinous,  and 
aromatic. 

Thefe  berries  are  ufeful  carminatives,  detergents,  and  diuretics. 
The  diddled  oil  is  a  very  dimulating  diuretic,  approaching  in  quality 
to  that  of  turpentine,  like  which,  it  impregnates  the  urine  with  a 
violet  fmell  :  the  fpirituous  extradl  gives  the  fame  kind  of  fmell ;  as 
does  likewife  the  berry  in  fubdance,  in  a  lower  degree  ;  but  the  watery 
extradt  or  rob,  as  being  diveded  of  the  oil,  has  no  fuch  effedl.  This 
lad  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  cafes  where  the  more  dimulating 
preparations  would  be  improper  ;  as  in  catarrhs,  debilities  of  the  do- 
mach  and  intedines,  and  difficulties  of  the  urinary  excretions,  in  per- 
fons  of  an  advanced  age.  Among  the  aromatics  that  have  been  tried 
1  in 
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in  competition  with  juniper  berries,  fweet  fennel  feeds  and  caraway 
feeds  feem  the  bell  adapted  to  improve  their  flavour  :  a  cordial  water 
is  prepared  in  the  fhops  by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  a 
pound  of  the  berries  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  each  of  the  feeds.  Aq.  j 
The  water  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  volatile  virtue  of  thecomP 
berry  ;  to  which  the  more  hxt  ones  may  in  many  cafes  be  ufeftdly 
fuperadded,  by  mixing  with  it  a  proper  quantity  of  the  rob. 

The  wood,  lignum  juniperinum  Pbarm.  Edinb.  cedrinum  lignum 
Pharm.  Parif.  has  been  recommended  as  a  fudorific,  and  by  fome 
accounted  fimilar  to  guaiacum  or  faffafras,  to  either  of  which  it  is 
greatly  inferior.  It  has  a  weak  not  unpleafant  fmell,  and  very  little 
tafte  :  decoitions  and  extraits,  made  from  it  with  water,  are  dis¬ 
agreeably  bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  and  balfamic  :  the  Spirituous  tinc¬ 
tures  are  weaker  than  the  watery,  and  yield,  on  being  infpiffated,  an 
almoft  infipid  refin.  The  quantity  of  watery  extrait,  according  to 
Cartheufer’s  experiments,  is  about  one  twelfth  the  weight  of  the  wood ; 
of  Spirituous  extrait,  one  eighth. 

In  the  warmer  climates,  particularly  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  there 
exudes,  from  a  larger  Species  of  juniper,  a  refinous  juice,  which  con¬ 
cretes  into  femipellucid  pale  yellowifh  tears  or  glebes,  refembling 
maftich,  but  larger  ;  the  Jdndaracha  of  the  Arabians,  and  gummi  juni¬ 
perinum  of  the  fhops  (Ph.  Edinb.)  called  by  fome,  from  the  ufe  to 
which  it  has  been  principally  applied,  vernix.  This  refin  has  a  light 
agreeable  fmell,  and  no  considerable  tafte :  it  diffolves  in  reitified  fpirit, 
and  in  oils  both  expreffed  and  diftilled,  but  gives  out  little  or  nothing 
to  watery  liquors,  and  thus  difcovers  that  it  is  nearly  a  pure  refin.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fimilar  in  quality,  as  in  appearance,  to  maftich ; 
and  has  been  Sometimes  given  internally,  againft  hemorrhagies,  old 
fluxes,  and  ulcerations ;  but  principally  employed  externally  in  cor¬ 
roborant,  nervine,  traumatic  applications.  Among  us,  it  is  Scarcely 
ever  made  ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  purpofes ;  other  refinous  fub- 
ftances,  more  common  in  the  fhops,  being  apparently  fuperiour  to  it. 

KALI . 

KALI  Pharm.  Edinb.  Kali  majus  cockle  at  o  femine  C.  B.  Sal- 

fola  quibufdam.  Snail  seeded  glasswort  or  saltwort  :  a 
plant  with  Spreading,  reddifh,  pretty  thick  branches  oblong,  nar- 

U  u  2  row. 
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row,  pointed,  fiefhy  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  houfeleeks  ;  and  imper¬ 
fect  flowers  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  followed  each  by  one  feed 
f  pi  rally  curled  and  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild 
on  the  fea  coails  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

This  herb  is  very  juicy,  in  tafle  bitterifh  and  remarkably  faline. 
The  expreffed  juice,  and  infufions  or  decoCtions  of  the  leaves,  are  faid 
to  be  powerfully  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  in  this  intention  have  by 
fome  been  greatly  recommended  in  hydropic  cafes  :  half  a  dram  of 
the  juice  is  reckoned  a  fufficient  dofe.  But  the  kali  is  principally 
regarded,  on  account  of  its  yielding  copioully,  when  burnt,  the  fixt 
alkaline  fait  called  foda  or  foude :  an  impure  foda  is  prepared  from  it 
about  Montpelier,  where  the  plant  is  faid  to  be  cultivated  for  this  ufe 
in  the  fait  marfhes  5  and  a  purer  kind  at  Alicant  in  Spain  from  a  fome- 
what  different  fpecies  of  kali  ( a ).  The  fait  called  kelp ,  prepared 
among  ourfelves  from  different  marine  plants,  contains  an  alkali  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  more  impure. 

The  foda  is  much  milder  in  taffe  than  the  common  vegetable  alka¬ 
lies,  and  is  in  feveral  other  refpeCts  alfo  very  conliderably  different  from 
them,  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  mineral  alkali  or  balls  of 
fea  fait  (fee  Natron .-)  It  promifes  to  be  an  ufeful  article  of  the 
materia  medica,  and  has  for  fome  time  pad  been  received  in  practice 
in  this  country,  as  it  has  long  been  among  the  French,  both  by  itfelf, 
and  combined  with  tartar  into  the  neutral  fait  called  fal  rupelle?ife . 

K  E  R  M  E  S. 

KE RME S  Pharm.  Lond.  Chermes Jive  kermes  Pbarm.  Edinb . 
Granum  tinblorium  &  coccus  baphica  quibujdam.  Kermes  :  round 
reddilh-brown  grains,  about  the  fize  of  peas  :  found  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  adhering  to  the  branches  of  the 
fcarlet  oak.  Thefe  grains  appear,  when  frelh,  full  of  minute  reddilh 
ova  or  animalcules,  of  which  they  are  the  nidus,  and  which  in  long 
keeping  change  to  a  brownilh  red  powdery  fubffance.  They  are 
cured  by  fprinkling  with  vinegar  before  exliccation :  this  prevents 
the  exclufion  of  the  ova,  and  kills  fuch  of  the  animals  as  are  already 

hatched  % 

(a)  Kali  hifpanicum  fupinum  annuum  fedi  foliis  brevibus,  Mem.  de  Pacad.  des  fcienc .  de  Paris, 
pour  tunn.  1717.  &  Pbarm.  Parif  p.  lxiv. 
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hatched ;  which  would  otherwife  become  winged  infeCts,  and  leave 
the  grain  an  empty  hufk. 

Fresh  kermes  yield  upon  expreflion  a  red  juice,  of  a  light  pleafant  Syrup,  ker- 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte  :  this  mefinus/>-ff- 
juice,  or  a  fyrup  made  from  it,  are  brought  from  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as  mild  reftringents  and  corroborants. 

An  elegant  cordial  confection,  for  thefe  intentions,  is  prepared  in  the  Confe&bai-. 
fhops,  by  diffolving,  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  fix  ounces  of  fine  kermes  L - 
fugar  in  fix  ounces  by  meafure  of  damafk  rofe  water,  then  adding 
three  pounds  of  the  juice  of  kermes  warmed  and  {trained,  and  after 
the  whole  has  grown  cold,  mixing  in  half  a  fcruple  of  oil  of  cinna¬ 
mon  :  this  confeCtion  is  taken  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more ; 
either  by  itfelf,  or  in  juleps,  with  which  it  mingles  uniformly  with¬ 
out  injuring  their  tranfparency.  The  dried  grains,  if  they  have  not 
been  too  long  kept,  give  out,  both  to  water,  and  to  rectified  fpirit, 
the  fame  deep  red  colour,  and  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  fmell  and 
tafle,  with  thofe  of  the  exprefled  juice.  The  watery  tinCtures  loie 
nearly  all  their  fmell  in  evaporation  :  the  fpirituous  retain  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  fmell  as  well  as  of  their  tafte.  The  infpiffated  ex¬ 
tracts  are  confiderably  bitter,  aftringent,  and  of  a  kind  of  mild  bal- 
famic  pungency :  the  fpirituous  is  ftronger  and  in  fomewhat  fmaller 
quantity  than  the  watery,  but  the  difference  in  firength  is  more  con- 
fiderable  than  that  of  the  quantity,  fpirit  feeming  to  extraCt  the 
aCtive  matter  more  completely  than  water. 

LAB  D  A  N  U  M. 

LABDANUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Ladanum.  Lab- 
danum  :  a  refinous  juice,  exuding  upon  the  leaves  of  a  finall  fhrub, 
cijlus  ladanifera  cretica  jiore  purpureo  Lourn.  which  grows  plentifully 
in  Candy  and  fome  of  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  bears 
the  winters  of  our  own  climate.  The  juice  is  faid  to  be  collected, 
by  lightly  brufhing  the  fhrub,  in  the  fummer  heats,  with  a  kind  of 
rake  having  feveral  {traps  or  thongs  of  leather  fixed  to  it  inftead  of 
teeth  ( a )  :  the  unCtuous  juice  adheres  to  the  thongs,  and  is  after¬ 
wards  fcraped  off  with  knives.  The  fhrub  is  faid  to  be  very  plentiful 

alio 

(a)  Belon,  (Bellonius)  Obfervaticns  dts  cbofes  memorable:  troughs  en  Grece,  &c,  /.  i,  c,  vii. . 
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alio  in  Spain  (a),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  labdanum  is  brought 
from  thence. 

Two  forts  of  labdanum  are  met  with  in  the  fhops.  The  beft, 
which  is  very  rare,  is  in  dark  coloured  black  mafies,  of  the  confidence 
of  a  Soft  pi  after,  growing  ftill  fofter  on  being  handled  :  the  other  is 
in  long  rolls  coiled  up,  much  harder  than  the  preceding,  and  not  fo 
dark.  The  firft  has  commonly  a  fmall,  and  the  laft  a  very  large 
admixture  of  fine  fand,  which,  in  the  labdanum  examined  by  the 
French  academy,  amounted  to  three  fourths  of  the  mafs.  It  is 
fcarcely  indeed  to  be  collected  pure,  independently  of  defigned  abufes 
the  duft,  blown  on  the  plant  by  winds  from  the  loofe  fands  among 
which  it  grows,  being  retained  by  the  tenacious  juice. 

Labdanum  has  been  Sometimes  exhibited  as  a  refinous  corroborant 
and  reftringent,  but  principally  employed  in  external  applications 
and  perfumes  :  the  foft  kind  makes  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the 
cephalic  and  Stomachic  plafters  of  the  fhops.  This  fort  has  an 
agreeable  Smell,  and  a  lightly  pungent  bitterifh  tafte  :  the  hard  is 
much  weaker,  and  the  common  means  of  purifying  thefe  kinds  of 
fubftances,  though  they  Separate  the  Sandy  matter  mixed  with  it. 
Tender  it  weaker  ftill.  Rectified  Spirit  of  wine  difiolves  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  pure  labdanum  into  a  gold-coloured  liquor :  on  infpif- 
fating  the  filtered  Solution,  the  finer  part  of  the  labdanum  rifes  with 
the  Spirit,  and  the  remaining  refin  proves  both  weaker  and  lefs  agree¬ 
able  than  the  juice  at  firft.  On  infufing  the  labdanum  in  water,  it 
impregnates  the  liquor  considerably  with  its  Smell  and  tafte  :  in  distilla¬ 
tion  with  water,  there  comes  over  a  fragrant  effential  oil ;  and  there 
remains  in  the  Shill  a  brittle  almoft  infipid  refin,  with  a  pale  coloured 
liquor,  which,  infpiflated,  yields  a  weakly  bitterifh  extract.  The 
Specific  flavour  of  this  juice  feems  to  be  Sooner  diffipated  by  heat  than 
that  of  almoft  any  of  the  other  officinal  refins  or  gummy  refins. 


LAC . 

LA  C ;  lac  ajinium ,  caprinum ,  miiliebre ,  ovillum ,  ‘vaccinum,  Ph.  Ed. 
Milk  :  affes,  goats,  human.  Sheeps,  and  cows  milk  :  a  fluid  pre¬ 
pared  and  Secreted  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  but  not  completely  ela¬ 
borated 


(<s)  Clulius,  Rariorutn Jlirputn  per  Hypanias  obftrvatarum  hi/lorid)  /.  i.  c.  v, 
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borated  into  an  animal  nature.  On  a  chemical  analylis,  it  yields  the 
fame  general  principles  with  fubftances  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Mil  k  is  a  mild  nutritious  balfamic  fluid ;  when  taken  freely,  an 
excellent  obtunder  of  acrid  and  deleterious  fubftances,  and  of  over- 
dofes  of  the  flronger  cathartics  and  emetics ;  one  of  the  bed:  reltora- 
tives  in  emaciated  habits ;  a  palliative,  whild  its  ufe  is  continued  for 
the  only  aliment,  in  gouty  cafes  not  inveterate,,  and  in  fome  rheu¬ 
matic  pains ;  the  medicine  principally  depended  on  in  hedtics  and 
confumptions ;  prejudicial  in  acute  difeafes,  bilious  fluxes  and  dyfen- 
teries,  fwellings  of  the  prascordia,  and  obftrudtions  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  when  the  body  ftands  mod  in  need  of 
this  medicinal  nutriment,  the  intedines  are  too  flippery  to  retain  it.. 
In  fuch  cafes,  it  may  be  advantageoufly  boiled  with  gentle  adringents., 
as  granate  peel,  balaudines,  red  rofes  ;  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  being  added,  by  a  little  at  a  time  as  the  milk  boils  up,  fo  as 
that  all  the  water  may  be  waded  in  the  boiling  (a). 

It  may  be  prefumed,  that  milk  thickens  in  a  found  domach,  before 
its  digedion,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  thickened  by  the 
runnet  or  infufi on  of  the  domach  of  a  calf ;  and  that,  where  the 
gadric  juices  are  too  inert  to  produce  this  change,  or  fo  acid  as  to 
produce  it  in  too  great  a  degree  and  to  feparate  a  firm  curd  from  the 
ferous  part ;  the  milk  will  be  difficult  of  digedion.  Debilities  of  the 
domach  are  endeavoured  to  be  corrected  by  the  medication  above 
mentioned,  or  by  the  interpoli tion  of  proper  domachies ;  acidities,  by 
the  abforbent  earths.  The  abforbent  earths,  however,  are  in  this 
intention  commonly  infufficient,  unlefs  affided  by  domachies ;  for  as 
they  abforb  only  the  acid  already  generated,  and  have  no  power  of 
remedying  the  weaknefs  or  indifpofition  which  tends  to  produce 
more,  they  afford  only  a  temporary  and  palliative  relief :  and  indeed 
it  may  be  quedioned,  whether  they  are  capable  of  fo  far  dedroying- 
the  force,  even  of  the  acid  they  are  mixed  with,  as  to  prevent  its 
curdling  milk  in  the  domach. 

Milk  is  curdled  by  all  acids ;  by  mod,  perhaps  by  all,  of  the  com¬ 
binations  of  acids  with  earthy  and  metallic  bodies ;  by  alkaline  falts 
both  fixt  and  volatile ;  by  fome  vegetables  that  have  no  acidity  or 
alkaline  quality,  as  mudard  feed  j  and  by  ftrong  vinous  fpirits.  The 
concentrated  acids  produce  a  drong  curd  immediately  on  mixture  z 

mod 
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[a)  Mead,  vionita  &  pracepta  mediea,  p>  49* 
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mod:  of  the  other  fubdances  fcarcely  have  their  full  effed  without 
a  boiling  heat.  The  coagulum  made  by  acids  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ferum  :  that  made  with  alkalies  fwims  on  the  furface,  forming, 
efpecially  if  the  alkali  is  of  the  volatile  kind,  a  thick  coriaceous  fkin. 
The  ferum,  with  alkalies,  proves  of  a  greenifh  hue  :  that  made  with 
the  other  fubdances  is  nearly  of  the  fame  appearance  with  the  whey 
which  feparates  fpontaneoully. 

The  perfed  neutral  falts,  or  thofe  compounded  of  an  acid  and  an 
alkali,  produce  no  coagulation,  either  with  or  without  heat :  fome  of 
them,  particularly  nitre  and  fal  ammoniac,  make  the  milk  lefs  coagu- 
lable,  and,  if  added  to  the  boiling  mixture  when  already  curdled  by 
vegetable  acids,  render  nearly  the  whole  fluid  again  ( a ).  Sugar  re¬ 
tards  the  fpontaneous  coagulation,  and  impedes  likewife  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  creme  from  milk,  and  of  the  butyraceous  part  from 
creme.  Limewater  and  animal  gall  rediflolve  the  coagula. 

Milk,  diftilled  with  a  gentle  warmth,  gives  over  a  colourlefs  and 
tadelefs  liquor,  which  feems  to  be  mere  water,  but  is  found  to  differ 
from  the  Ample  element  in  growing  four  upon  keeping.  The  reflduum 
is  a  grumous,  unduous,  yellowifh  or  brownifh  mafs  ;  which,  on  be¬ 
ing  boiled  in  water,  partially  diflolves.  This  folution  contains  the 
fweet  fubdance  of  the  milk,  freed  from  the  groffer  unduous  cafeous 
matter  ;  and  proves  an  elegant  whey,  more  agreeable  in  tafle,  and 
which  keeps  better,  than  thofe  prepared  in  the  common  manner. 
Thefe  forts  of  liquors  are  very  ufeful,  cooling,  diluent,  aperients 
and  detergents ;  in  hypochondriacal  complaints,  impurities  of  the 
humours,  acute  difeafes,  &c.  They  promote  the  natural  excretions 
in  general,  and  remarkably  increafe  the  adion  of  the  purgative  lweets, 
cafia  and  manna.  The  faline  matter  of  thefe  liquors  may  be  obtained 
Saccharum  in  a  pure  folid  crydalline  date,  by  clarifying  the  whey  with  whites  of 
iaftis  P.  Par.  eggs,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  fetting  it  to  fhoot,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  other  faline  folutions. 

Thus  milk  is  refolved  into  a  watery  fluid  ;  a  grofs  fubdance  indif- 
foluble  in  water,  which  appears  to  contain  the  diredly  nu trimental 
part ;  and  a  fweet  aperient  fait.  The  milks  of  different  animals  dif¬ 
fer  remarkably  in  the  proportions  of  thefe  ingredients ;  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  fait. 

Bread  milk  and  affes  milk  are  very  nearly  alike  :  twelve  ounces 
leave  on  evaporation,  according  to  Hoffmann’s  experiments,  eight 
4  drams 

(a)  Willis,  Pharmaceutice  rationalise  fan  i.  fefu  iv.  cap.  i.  §  8, 
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drams  of  folid  matter,  of  which  boiling  water  diflolves  fix  drams  : 
the  folution,  infpiffated  or  cryflallized,  yields  a  fait  of  a  rich  honey- 
like  or  faccharine  fweetnefs.  The  fame  quantity  of  cows  milk  leaves 
thirteen  drams  of  folid  matter,  from  which  water  extracts  only  about 
a  dram  and  a  half :  the  fait  obtained  from  this  folution  is  much  lefs 
fweet,  when  purified  is  almofl  infipid,  diflolves  very  difficultly,  and 
feems  to  have  little  claim  to  the  pedtoral  and  antiphthifical  virtues 
vulgarly  afcribed  to  it.  All  the  other  milks  that  have  been  examined 
are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  two  firfl  and  the  lafl  : 
goats  milk  approaches  more  to  that  of  the  afs  than  fheeps  milk 
does,  though  both  of  them  come  nearer  to  that  of  the  cow  than  of 
the  afs. 

There  are  confiderable  differences  in  the  milk  of  one  and  the  fame 
animal  according  to  its  different  aliment.  Diofcorides  relates,  that 
the  milk  of  goats,  which  fed  on  the  fcammony  plant  and  fpurges, 
proved  cathartic  ;  and  inflances  are  given,  in  the  Acia  Hafnienjia ,  of 
bitter  milk  from  the  animal  having  eaten  wormwood.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  obfervation,  that  cathartics,  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.  taken  by  a 
nurfe,  affedt  the  child ;  that  the  milk  of  animals,  feeding  on  green 
herbs,  is  more  dilute  than  when  they  are  fed  on  dry  ones  ;  and  that, 
many  of  the  common  plants,  which  are  eaten  by  cattle,  give  a  par¬ 
ticular  tafle  to  their  milk.  Hoffmann,  is  of  opinion,  that,  on  this 
principle,  milk  may  be  ufefully  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  dif¬ 
ferent  medicinal  fubflances. 

L  A  C  C  A. 

LuACCA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lac*  Stick-lac,  improperly  called 
Gum-lac:  a  concrete  brittle  fubflance,  of  a  dark  red  colour;  brought 
from  the  Eafl  Indies  incruflated  on  pieces  of  flicks ;  internally 
divided  into  feveral  cells ;  faid  to  be  the  refinous  juice  of  certain  trees, 
colledted  by  winged  red  infedts  of  the  ant  kind,  impregnated  with  the 
tinging  matter  of  the  infedts,  and  by  them  depofited  either  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees  or  on  flicks  faflened  in  the  earth  for  that  purpofe. 
In  the  cells  are  often  obferved  fmall  red  bodies,  which  appear  to  be  the 
young  infedts  ( a ). 

The  tinging  red  animal  matter  of  the  flick-lac  diffolves  both  in 
water  and  in  redtified  fpirit,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  general 

X  x  nature 

(a)  See  the  Memoir es  de  Vacad.  my*  des Sciences  de  Paris,  pour  Vann,  1744. 
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nature  with  that  of  cochineal ;  like  which  it  is  made  dull  by  alkalies* 
and  brighter  by  acids,  and  turned  to  a  fcarlet  by  folution  of  tin.  If 
the  lac  be  broken  in  fmall  pieces,  or  grains,  and  infufed  in  warm 
water,  till  it  ceafes  to  give  any  tindture  to  the  liquor ;  the  remainder 
Seed  lac  of  appears  of  a  tranfparent  yellowifh  or  brownifh  colour,  and,  on 
the  /hops.  raiiing  the  heat  fo  as  to  make  the  w7ater  boil,  melts  and  rifes  to  the 
Shell  lac  of  furface.  The  grains,  or  the  plates  formed  from  them  by  liquefadtion, 
the  /bops.  tpus  roggeq  0f  great  part  of  the  animal  tindture,  feem  to  be  of  an 
intermediate  nature  between  that  of  wax  and  refins,  or  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  both  :  they  crumble  on  chewing,  and  do  not  foften  or 
flick  together  again  :  laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  they  inftantly  catch  fire, 
and  quickly  burn  off,  with  a  ffrong  and  not  difagreeable  fmell  : 
diftilled,  they  yield,  like  wax,  an  acid  fpirit  and  a  butyraceous  oil  : 
alkaline  lixivia,  and  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  diffolve  them  into  a 
purplifh  liquor  :  they  diffolve  alfo,  by  the  afiiftance  of  heat,  in 
redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  communicate  to  it  a  yellowifh  or  brownifh 
red  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  not  un- 
pleafant  taffe.  The  lac  in  fubftance,  whether  entire,  or  freed  from 
fo  much  of  its  colouring  matter  as  boiling  water  is  capable  of  extradt- 
ing,  has  no  manifefl  tafte  or  fmell. 

A  fpirituous  tindture  of  flick-lac  has  been  fometimes  given  as  a 
mild  reflringent  and  corroborant  in  female  weakneffes,  and  in  rheu¬ 
matic  and  lcorbutic  dilorders.  But  the  principal  medicinal  ufe  of 
this  concrete  is  as  a  topical  corroborant  and  antifeptic,  in  laxities  and 
fcorbutic  bleedings  and  exulcerations  of  the  gums  :  fome  employ  for 
this  purpofe  a  tindture  of  the  lac  in  alum  water ;  others,  a  tindture 
Tin  ft.  laccae  made  in  vinous  fpirits  impregnated  with  the  pungent  antifcorbutics  : 
ln'  the  college  of  Edinburgh  diredts  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  lac,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  powdered  myrrh,  to  be  digefled  in  a  fand  heat,,  for 
fix  days,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fpirit  of  fcurvygrafs. 


L  A  c  r  U  C  A, 

LETTUCE  :  a  plant  with  flender  but  firm  ftalks,  which  yield,  as 
do  the  leaves,  a  milky  juice  on  being  wounded  :  the  flower  confifts  of 
a  number  of  flat  flofculi  fet  in  a  fmall  fcaly  cup,  followed  by  fhort  flat 
feeds,  which  are  pointed  at  both  ends  and  winged  with  down. 


i.  Lactuca 
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1.  Lactuca  Pharm.  Edinb.  LaBuca fativa  C.B.  Garden 

lettuce  :  with  oblong,  broad,  rounded,  uncut  leaves ;  and  numerous, 
flowers  Handing  on  long  pedicles  in  the  form  of  an  umbel.  It  is 
annual,  and  raifed  at  different  times  of  the  year  in  culinary  gardens. 

The  young  leaves  of  the  feveral  fpecies  or  varieties  of  garden  lettuce 
are  emollient,  cooling,  in  fome  fmall  degree  laxative  and  aperient, 
eafy  of  digeffion,  but  of  little  nourifhment ;  falubrious  in  hot,  bilious, 
indifpofltions  ;  lefs  proper  in  cold  phlegmatic  temperaments.  In  fome 
cafes,  they  tend  to  procure  fleep ;  not  as  being  poffefled  of  any  ffri&ly 
hypnotic  power  ;  but  by  virtue  of  their  refrigerating  and  demulcent 
quality.  When  the  plant  is  grown  up,  it  proves  conflderably  bitter, 
though  lefs  fo  than  molt  of  the  others  of  the  ladlefcent  kind,  to  which 
it  is  flmilar  in  its  general  virtues. 

The  feeds,  which  in  the  common  lettuce  are  of  a  grey  or  afh 
colour,  in  the  cabbage  lettuce  black,  unite  with  water,  by  trituration, 
into  an  emulflon  or  milky  liquor,  which  has  nothing  of  the  aperient 
bitternefs  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  leaves,  and  is  nearly  flmilar  to  the 
emulfions  made  with  almonds.  The  lettuce  emulflons  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  more  refrigerant  than  thofe  of  the  almond,  and  hence  have 
fometimes  been  preferred  in  heat  of  urine  and  other  diforders  from 
acrimony  or  irritation. 

2.  Lactuca  silvestris  Medicorum.  LaBuca  JilvcJlris  & 
Scariola  Pharm.  Par  if.  LaBuca  Jiheftris  cofta  fpinofa  C.  B.  Wild 
lettuce :  with  the  leaves  cut  almoft  to  the  rib  into  indented  triangular 
fegments ;  and  the  ffalks  and  the  ribs  prickly.  It  is  biennial,  grows 
wild  in  hedges,  and  flowers  in  June. 

This  fpecies  is  conflderably  bitterer  than  the  garden  lettuces,  and 
more  aperient  and  laxative.  It  is  nearly  flmilar,  in  virtue  as  in  taffe, 
to  endive  unblanched. 

3.  Lactuca  graveolens  ;  laBtica  fifoeflris  odore  virofo  C.  Bo 
Strong  fcented  lettuce,  by  fome  erroneouily  iuppofed  to  be  the  wild 
lettuce  of  medical  writers  :  with  the  lower  leaves  entire,  the  upper 
jagged,  the  ffalks  and  leaves  prickly.  It  is  biennial,  found  in  hedges 
and  by  the  fldes  of  ditches,  and  flowers  in  June. 

This  fpecies  differs  greatly  in  quality  from  the  two  preceding, 
though  reckoned  by  botanifts  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  ffcond.  It 
fmells  ftrongly  of  opium,  and  appears  to  partake,  in  no  fmall  degree, 
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of  the  virtues  (a)  of  that  narcotic  drug.  The  opiate  power  of  the 
lettuce,  like  that  of  the  poppy-heads,  refides  in  its  milky  juice,  but 
whether  the  milk  of  the  lettuce  is  of  equal  fafety,  or  its  virtue  precifely 
of  the  fame  kind,  with  that  of  the  poppy,  is  not  known. 

L  A  M  I  U  M. 

LAMIU M  ALB  UM Pharm.  Lond.  Ldinb .  Lamium  album 

non  fat ens  folio  oblongo  C.  B.  Galeopfis  &  arch  angelica,  &  urtica 
mortua  face  alba  Quibufdam.  White  archangel  or  Dead 
nettle  :  a  plant  with  fquare  ftalks  -,  oblong  indented  acuminated 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  flinging  nettle,  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints ;  and 
clufters,  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  of  white  labiated  flowers,  whofe 
upper  lip  is  entire,  arched,  and  hairy,  the  lower  lip  cloven.  It  is 
perennial,  common  in  hedges  and  about  the  borders  of  fields,  and 
found  in  flower  from  April  to  near  the  end  of  fummer. 

Infusions  of  this  plant,  drank  as  tea,  are  faid  to  be  beneficial  in 
uterine  hemorrhagies  and  the  fluor  albus  :  the  flowers  are  fuppofed  to 
be  more  efficacious  than  the  leaves,  and  hence  thofe  only  are  directed 
by  the  college  of  London.  The  fenfible  qualities,  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  afford  little  foundation  to  expedt  from  them  any  confide- 
rable  virtues.  The  flowers  have  only  a  flight  mucilaginous  fweetiffi- 
nefs,  without  any  remarkable  fmell  or  flavour  :  the  leaves  have  a  weak 
not  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  fmall  degree  of  roughnefs,  which  may 
entitle  them  to  a  place  among  the  milder  corroborants. 

L  A  M  P  S  A  N  A. 

LAMP  SANA,  Lapfana ,  Napium,  Papillaris  herba.  Soncho 
affinis  lampfana  domeflica  C.  B.  Dock  cresses.  Nipplewort  :  a 
roughifh  plant -,  bearing  fmall  yellow  flofculous  flowers,  fet  in  form 
of  an  umbel  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  followed  by  little  crooked  naked 
feeds  :  the  lower  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  towards  the  pedicle,  into  gene¬ 
rally  two  or  four  oppofite  fedtions  -,  the  upper  are  oblong,  narrow, 
undivided,  and  have  no  pedicles.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  by  road 
fides,  and  flowers  greateft  part  of  the  fummer. 

This 


(a)  P.ay,  Hijioria  flantarum,  L  222 .  Eoerhaave,  Hi  ft,  hort.  L«gd.  Bat.  p.  127. 
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This  is  one  of  the  bitter  ladlefcent  plants,  nearly  fimilar  in  virtue 
to  dandelion,  endive,  cichory,  and  the  others  of  that  clafs.  It  has 
been  employed  chiefly  for  external  purpofes,  againft  wounds  and  ulce¬ 
rations,  particularly  of  the  nipples,  whence  its  names  nipplewort  and 
papillaris . 

L  A  P  AT  HU  M. 

DOCK:  a  perennial  plant  bearing  numerous  imperfect  flowers  fet 
in  double  cups  :  the  outermoft  cup  conflfts  of  three  fmall  green  leaves ; 
the  inner  of  three  larger  reddilh  ones,  which  become  a  covering  to  a 
gloffy  triangular  feed. 

i.  Oxylapathum  Pharm.  Edinb.  Eapathum  acuturn  folio 
piano  C.  B.  Sharp-pointed  wild  dock  :  with  long  acuminated 
leaves,  not  curled  about  the  edges,  growing  gradually  narrower  from 
the  bottom  to  the  point ;  and  the  feed-covers  indented  and  marked 
with  little  tubercles.  The  roots  are  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the  out- 
lide,  and  of  a  yellowifh  within,  which  grows  deeper  in  drying. 

The  roots  of  the  fharp-pointed  dock  have  a  bitterifh  aftringent 
tafte  and  no  remarkable  fmell :  the  roots  of  the  other  common  wild 
docks  are  nearly  of  the  lame  quality,  equally  difcover  their  aftringent 
matter  both  to  the  tafte  and  by  flunking  an  inky  blacknefs  with 
folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  and  have  been  often  fubftituted  in  our 
markets  to  thofe  of  the  fharp-pointed  kind ;  which  laft  are  generally, 
and,  fo  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  tafte,  juftly,  accounted  the 
moft  efficacious.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  an  aperient  and  laxative, 
as  well  as  an  aftringent  and  corroborating  virtue ;  approaching  in  this 
refpedt  to  rhubarb,  but  differing  widely  in  degree,  their  ftypticity 
being  greater,  and  their  purgative  quality,  if  really  they  have  any 
purgative  quality  at  all,  far  lefs.  They  hand  recommended  in  habitual 
coftivenefs,  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera,  fcorbutic  and  cutaneous  mala¬ 
dies  :  in  which  laft  intention,  fomentations,  cataplafms,  or  unguents 
of  the  roots,  have  been  commonly  joined  to  their  internal  ufe:  in  many 
cafes,  the  external  application  alone  is  faid  to  be  fufficient.  Their 
adtive  matter  is  taken  up  both  by  water  and  redlified  fpirit,  and,  on 
infpiffating  the  tindlures,  remains  in  the  extracts  ;  both  the  watery  and, 
fpirituous  extracts  are  conftderably  bitter,  and  very  auftere.  A  decodtion 
4  of 
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of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  roots,  or  of  a  dram  or  two 
of  the  dry  roots,  is  commonly  directed  for  a  dofe. 

2.  Hydrolapathum  five  Herba  britannica  Pharm.  Edinb.  La - 
pathum  aquaticum  folio  cubitali  C.  B.  Great  wild  water-dock :  with 
very  large  leaves,  two  or  three  feet  long ;  the  feed-covers  not  indented. 
The  roots  are  externally  blackilh,  internally  white  with  a  faint  reddiih 
tinge,  which,  in  drying,  changes  in  fome  parts  to  a  yellowiffi  :  the 
internal  part  of  the  frelh  root,  expofed  to  the  air,  or  of  the  dry  root 
moiflened,  foon  changes  fuperficially  to  a  deep  yellow  or  brown. 

The  roots  of  the  water-dock  llrike  a  black  colour  with  folution  of 
chalybeate  vitriol,  like  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  have  a  much 
ftronger  and  more  acerb  tafte;  which  is  diffufed  equally,  fo  far  as 
can  be  judged,  through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  root.  They  give 
out  their  adtive  matter  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  and  tinge 
both  menftrua  of  a  pale  yellowiffi  or  reddiih  brown  colour,  though  in 
chewing  they  render  the  faliva  only  milky. 

The  herba  britannica  of  the  ancients,  celebrated  as  an  antifcorbutic, 
and  of  which  the  knowledge  was  long  loft,  was  proved  by  Muntin- 
gius,  towards  the  end  of  laft  century,  to  be  no  other  than  this  great 
water-dock.  Muntingius  endeavours  to  prove  alfo,  that  its  name 
britannica  was  not  derived  from  that  of  our  illand,  but  from  Teutonic 
words  expreffing  its  power  of  faftening  loofe  teeth,  or  of  curing  the 
difeafe  which  makes  them  loofe.  Later  experience  has  fhewn,  that 
it  is  a  medicine  of  very  conliderable  efficacy,  both  externally  in  lotions 
againft  putrid  fpongy  gums  and  ulcerations,  and  as  an  internal  anti¬ 
fcorbutic  :  Boerhaave  allures  us,  that  in  thefe  cafes  he  has  known 
many  inftances  of  its  happy  effects.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice 
alfo  in  cutaneous  defedations  different  from  the  true  fcurvy,  in  rheu¬ 
matic  pains,  and  in  chronical  diforders  proceeding  from  obftrudtions 
of  the  vifcera.  It  has  been  chiefly  ufed  in  medicated  wines  and  fmall 
ales,  with  the  addition  generally  of  fome  fpicy  materials,  and  fome- 
times  of  other  antifcorbutic  plants,  as  fcurvygrafs,  buckbean,  horfe- 
radiffi,  &c. 

3.  RhAbarbarum  monachorum  Pharm.  Parif  Lapathum 

hortenfe  latifolium  C.  B.  Hippolapathum ;  Patientia .  Monks 

rhubarb,  garden  patience  :  with  large,  broad,  acuminated  leaves  ;  red¬ 
diih,  branched  ftalks  ;  the  leaves  that  cover  the  feeds  unindented,  and 
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a  tubercle  on  one  of  them  :  the  root  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  red 
veins,  approaching  in  appearance  to  rhubarb. 

This  root  is  fuppofed  to  poflefs  the  virtues  of  rhubarb,  in  an  infe- 
riour  degree.  It  is  obvioufly  more  aftringent  than  rhubarb  :  but 
comes  very  far  fhort  of  it  in  purgative  virtue,  though  given,  as  ufually 
directed,  in  double  its  dofe ;  naufeating  the  ftomach,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  confiderable  evacuation.  It  communicates  a  deep  yellow 
tindlure  both  to  water  and  fpirit. 


LAVENDULA. 

LAVENDER:  a  fhrubby  plant,  with  its  leaves  fet  in  pairs,  the 
/talks  fquare  when  young,  and  round  when  grown  woody ;  producing, 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  naked  fpikes  of  blue,  fometimes  white, 
labiated  flowers,  of  which  the  upper  lip  is  eredt  and  cloven,  the  lower 
divided  into  three  roundilh  fegments. 

i.  Lavendula  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Lavendula  anguJUfoIia 
C.  B.  Pfieudonardus  quce  lavendula  vulgo  J.  B.  Lavendula  minor 
five  fipica  Ger.  &  Park.  Lavender  :  with  oblong,  very  narrow, 
fomewhat  hoary,  undivided  leaves ;  a  native  of  dry  gravelly  foils  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowering 
in  July. 

The  flowers  of  lavender  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  to  moil:  people 
agreeable,  and  a  bitterifh,  warm,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte  :  the  leaves 
are  weaker  and  lefs  grateful.  They  are  often  employed  as  a  perfume ; 
and  medicinally,  as  mild  ftimulants  and  corroborants,  in  vertigoes, 
palfles,  tremors,  and  other  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  both 
internally  and  externally. 

The  flowers  are  fometimes  taken  in  the  form  of  conferve  j  into  Confers  flo- 
which  they  are  reduced,  by  beating  them,  while  frefh,  with  thrice  rumiavendu- 
their  weight  of  double  refined  fugar.  Their  fragrance  is  lefs  injured  lx  Fh'  Lond' 
by  beating  or  bruifing  them  than  moil  of  the  other  odoriferous  flow¬ 
ers,  but  is  neverthelefs  confiderably  diminifhed  :  the  flavour  of  the 

leaves  is  of  a  much  lefs  deftrudtible  kind. 

-  * 

Water  extracts  by  infufion  nearly  all  the  virtue  both  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  In  diflillation  with  water,  the  leaves  yield  a-  very  fmall 
portion  of  effential  oil;  the  flowers  a  much  larger,  amounting,  in  their 
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moft  perfect  ftate,  when  they  are  ready  to  fall  off  fpontaneoufly  and 
the  feeds  begin  to  fhew  themfelves,  to  about  one  ounce  from  fixty. 
01.  eflcntiale  The  oil  is  of  a  bright  yellowilh  colour,  a  very  pungent  tafte,  and 
' L^W Erf  P°^ffes>  if  carefully  diftilled,  the  fragrance  of  the  lavender  in  per- 

*  fedtion  :  it  is  given  internally  from  one  drop  to  five,  and  employed  in 
external  applications  for  ftimulating  paralytic  limbs  and  for  deftroying 
cutaneous  infedts.  The  decodtion,  remaining  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  oil,  is  difagreeably  bitterifh  and  fomewhat  faline. 

Redtified  fpirit  extradts  the  virtue  of  lavender  more  completely 
than  water.  The  fpirit  elevates  alfo  in  diftillation  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  odoriferous  matter  of  the  leaves,  and  greateft  part  of  that  of 
the  flowers  ;  leaving,  in  the  infpiflated  extradts,  a  moderate  pungency 
Spiritas  !a-  and  bitterhhneis  with  very  little  fmell.  A  fpirit  prepared  by  pouring 

^Pbarm^trd  a  §a^on  °f  pro°f  fpirit  on  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  frefh-gathered 
flowers,  and  drawing  off  five  pints  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  is 
richly  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  More  com¬ 
pounded  lpirits  of  this  kind,  in  which  other  aromatics  are  joined 
to  the  lavender,  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Englifh  or 
Sp#kus  la-  palfey  drops  :  the  college  of  London  diredts  three  pints  of  the  Ample 
fpirit  of  lavender,  and  one  pint  of  fpirit  of  rofemary,  to  be  digefted 
on  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  and  three 
Spirit,  laven-  drams  of  red  faunders  as  a  colouring  ingredient  :  the  college  of 
ivw^TX;  Edinburgh  orders  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  redtified  fpirit  of  wine  to  be 

*  drawn  over  from  three  pounds  of  frefh  lavender  flowers,  one  pound 
of  thofe  of  rofemary,  and  three  ounces  of  lemon  peel ;  and  afterwards 
three  ounces  of  cinnamon,  one  of  cloves,  one  of  cubebs,  and  two  of 
red  faunders,  to  be  macerated  for  three  days  in  the  diftilled  fpirit. 
Thefe  preparations  are  taken  internally,  on  fugar  or  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  from  ten  to  an  hundred  drops,  and  ufed  externally  in  em¬ 
brocations,  &c. 

2.  Lavendula  latifolia  C.  B.  Lavendula  major  feu  J pica 
Pharm.  Par  if  Pfeudonardus  quce  vulgo  fpica  J.  B.  Lavendula 

major  five  vulgaris  Park .  Broad  lavender  :  with  longer,  broader, 

and  hoarier  leaves,  lefs  numerous  on  the  ftalks  and  branches ;  and 
much  larger  fpikes,  though  ftnaller  flowers ;  common  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  rare  among  us.  The  name  fpike  is  applied  by 
foreign  writers  to  this  fpecies,  by  fome  of  ours  to  the  firft. 

The  broad-leaved  lavender  is  ftronger  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  than 
the  narrow,  and  yields  in  diftillation  almoft  thrice  as  much  eflential 

oil. 
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oil,  but  the  flavour  both  of  the  oil  and  of  the  plant  itfelf,  is  much 
lefs  grateful:  the  oil  is  likewife  of  a  much  darker  colour,  inclining  to 
green.  Watery  and  fpirituous  extradls,  made  from  the  two  forts  of 
lavender,  are  very  nearly  alike ;  the  difference  feeming  to  reflde 
only  in  the  volatile  parts. 

L  A  UROCERASUS . 

LAU ROC  ERAS  US  P harm.  Ear  if.  Cerafus  folio  laurino  C.  B.' 
Laurel,  Cherry- bay:  an  evergreen  tree  or  fhrub,  with  large, 
thick,  oblong,  glofly  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  flightly  in¬ 
dented  :  towards  the  tops  of  the  branches  come  forth  pentapetalous 
flowers,  in  five-leaved  cups,  followed  by  clufters  of  berries,  like  cher- 
•  ries  or  damfons.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  in  Augufl  or  September. 

The  leaves  of  the  laurocerafus  have  a  bitter  tafle,  accompanied  with 
a  flavour  refembling  that  of  the  kernels  of  certain  fruits,  as  thofe  of 
black  cherries,  apricots,  bitter  almonds,  &c.  Like  thofe  kernels, 
they  communicate  an  agreeable  flavour  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous 
liquors,  by  diflillation  and  by  infuflon;  and,  like  them  alfo,  they 
appear  from  fome  late  trials  to  be  poifonous.  A  diftilled  water, 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  their  flavour,  given  in  the  quantity  of  four 
ounces  to  a  large  maftiff  dog,  occafioned  in  a  few  minutes  terrible 
convulflons,  and  within  an  hour  put  an  end  to  his  life :  dogs  have 
been  killed  alfo,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  fmaller  quantities,  of  the 
diftilled  water,  of  an  infuflon  of  the  leaves  in  water,  and  of  their  ex- 
prefled  juice,  taken  into  the  ftomach,  or  injedted  by  the  anus;  and 
there  are  fome  inflances  of  liquors  flavoured  with  the  diftilled  water 
being  poifonous  to  human  fubjedts.  The  diffedtions  of  dogs  killed 
by  this  poifon  have  fhewn  no  other  morbid  appearances,  or  alterations, 
than  fuch  as  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  the  immediate  effedt  of  the 
convulflons  :  when  the  diftilled  water,  or  the  leaves  in  fubftance, 
were  given  in  fuch  fmall  quantities  as  not  to  kill,  and  continued  for 
fome  time,  the  pulfe  became  quicker,  and  the  blood  more  fluid,  and 
of  a  more  florid  red  colour  ( a ).  It  is  faid  that  inflations  of  the  leaves 
(made  probably  very  weak)  are  commonly  ufed  in  Holland  in  diforders 
of  the  lungs  ( b ). 

Y  y  The 

* 

\ci)  See  Dr.  Langrifti’s  experiments  on  brutes ,  and  No,  418  and  430  of  the  pbilofcfhic .  tranfafticni. 
(b)  Linnsei  Amanitat.  academic .  iv.  40.  i.409. 
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The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  leaves. 
The  pulpy  part  difcovers  no  ill  quality  to  the  palate,  is  coveted  by 
birds,  and  appears  to  be  innocent. 

LA  U  R  U  S. 

LAURUS  Ph.  Land.  &  Ed.  Laurus  vulgaris  C.  B.  Bay  : 
an  evergreen  tree  or  fhrub,  with  oblong,  Biff,  fmooth  leaves,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  pale  yellowifh,  monopetalous  flowers,  divided  into  four 
ledtions ;  and  oblong  dry  berries,  containing,  under  a  thin  black 
fkin,  a  horny  fhell,  within  which  are  lodged  two  dark  brownifh  feeds 
ioined  together.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
not  uncommon  in  our  gardens :  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and 
ripens  its  berries  in  September.  The  (hops  have  been  commonly 
fupplied  with  the  berries  from  the  Streights. 

The  leaves  of  the  bay  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  weak 
aromatic  roughifh  tafte  :  in  diftillation  with  water  they  yield  a  fmall 
quantity  of  a  very  fragrant  eflential  oil  :  with  rectified  fpirit  they 
afford  a  moderately  warm  pungent  extract.  The  berries  are  ft  ranger 
both  in  fmell  and  tafte  than  the  leaves,  and  yield  a  larger  quantity  of 
effential  oil :  they  difcover  likewife  a  degree  of  un&uofity  in  the 
mouth,  give  out  to  the  prefs  an  almoft  infipid  fluid  oil,  and  on  being 
Oleum  lauri-  boiled  in  water  a  thicker  butyraceous  one,  of  a  yellowifh  green 
num  Pb'  Ed'  colour,  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  berry. 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  the  bay  are  accounted  ftomachic,  carmi¬ 
native,  and  uterine :  in  thefe  intentions,  infuflons  of  the  leaves  are 
fometimes  drank  as  tea ;  and  the  eflential  oil  of  the  berries  given,  on 
fugar  or  diflolved  by  means  of  mucilages  or  in  fpirit  of  wine,  from 
one  to  five  or  fix  drops.  The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  flmples  in  the 
prefent  practice  is  external :  they  are  made  ingredients  in  carminative 
glyfters,  warm  cataplafms,  and  uterine  baths;  and  the  butyraceous  oil 
of  the  berries  ferve  as  a  bafis  for  fome  nervine  liniments,  and  mercu¬ 
rial  and  fulphureous  unguents. 

LAZULI  LAPIS. 

LAZULI  LAPIS  Pharm .  Edinb.  Lapis  creruleus ;  Lapis 
cyanus ;  Cceruleum  nativum.  Lapis  lazuli  :  a  compadt  ponderous 
a  foflil ; 
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foil'll ;  lefs  hard  than  dint ;  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  variegated  commonly 
with  gold  or  filver  coloured  points  or  veins ;  retaining  its  colour  in 
moderately  ftrong  fire,  in  a  very  ftrong  one  calcining  to  a  brown,  and  at 
length  melting  into  a  dufky  coloured  glafs  with  blueifh  clouds ;  lofing 
its  colour,  and  in  great  part  difiblving,  by  digeftion  in  mineral  acids ; 
laid  to  be  found  in  the  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  in  the  eafiern 
countries  and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  (a). 

This  ftone,  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  freed  from  Lapis  lazuli 
the  groffer  parts  by  wafhing  with  water,  has  been  given  in  dofes  of  jy^paratus 
half  a  dram  and  a  dram,  and  faid  to  operate  ftrongly  by  (tool  and  vomit,  *  aan,i’ 
Some  have  recomended  it  in  epilepfies  and  intermitting  fevers :  Dolasus 
tells  us,  that  in  this  laid  diforder,  the  above  dofes,  taken  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  fit,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  were  with 
him  a  fingular  fecret.  The  ancients  fuppofed,  that  it  evacuates 
chiefly  what  they  called  melancholic  humours  or  adult  black  bile, 
probably,  as  'Geoffrey  fufpedts,  on  account  of  its  tinging  the  feces 
black  ;  a  property,  from  which  it  may  rather  be  prefumed,  that  the 
mineral  participates  of  iron.  The  conltringing  power,  which  is  like- 
wife  aferibed  to  it,  depends  perhaps  on  this  ingredient ;  but  neither  its 
real  medical  qualities,  nor  its  chemical  compofition,  are  as  yet  known. 

Its  ferrugineous  impregnation  is  apparent,  from  its  yielding  yellow 
martial  flowers  on  fublimation  with  fal  ammoniac,  and  from  folutions 
of  it  in  mineral  acids  affording  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  tindture  of 
Prufiian  blue  deferibed  under  the  article  ferrum.  It  has  been  generally 
fuppofed  to  participate  pretty  largely  of  copper  :  but  pure  lapis  lazuli 
gives  no  mark  of  copper ;  and  thofe,  who  fpeak  of  experiments  dis¬ 
covering  that  metal  in  it  ( b ),  have  probably  taken  for  lapis  lazuli 
fome  other  blue  flones,  as  the  lapis  armenus,  which  plainly  contains 
copper,  and  which  fome  celebrated  naturalifts  have  ranked  as  a  fpecies 
of  the  lazuli.  The  lapis  armenus  may  be  readily  diflinguifhed,  by  its 
being  lefs  hard  than  the  lazuli,  foon  lofing  its  blue  colour  in  mode¬ 
rate  fire,  and  raifing  an  effervefcence  with  acids,  its  bafis  feeming  to  be 
a  calcareous  earth. 

(a)  See  Cron  fled  t’r  mineral  fyfiem,  and  MarggraPr  chemical  works. 

(i>)  Hoffmann,  innotis  ad  Poierium,  p.  628, 
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LENTISCUS. 

L  E  N'T  IS  C  US  Pb.  Edi?ib .  Pentifcus  vulgaris  C.  B.  Len- 
tifcus  verus  ex  infula  chio  cortice  &  foliis  fufcis  Commel.  Lentisk 
or  Mastic h  tree  :  an  evergreen  tree  or  fhrub,  with  foft  flexible 
branches  hanging  downwards,  and  fmall  ftifF  leaves,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  let  in  pairs  on  a  furrowed  rib,  which  terminates  in  a  foft 
prickle  :  fome  trees  produce  reddifh  imperfedt  flowers,  in  the  bofoms 
of  the  leaves ;  others,  cluflers  of  black  firm  berries  including  a 
whitifh  kernel.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  our  own  climate  :  large  plantations  of 
it  are  cultivated  in  the  ifland  of  Chio,  on  account  of  the  reflnous  juice, 
called  maftich,  obtained  from  inciflons  made  in  the  trunk.  The  wood 
is  fometimes  brought  to  us  from  Marfeilles,  in  thick  knotty  pieces, 
covered  with  a  brownifh  bark,  internally  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellowifh 
colour. 

This  wood  is  accounted  a  mild  balfamic  reflringent :  infufions  and 
decodtions  of  it  are  greatly  commended,  in  the  German  ephemerides, 
againfl  catarrhs,  naufeae,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  general  as 
a  corroborant  and  an  alterative  or  fweetener  [a).  It  may  indeed  be 
prefumed,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  to  poflels  virtues  of  this  kind, 
though  in  no  very  high  degree.  Its  frnell  and  talfe  are  aromatic  and 
reflnous,  but  very  weak  :  the  fmall  tough  fprigs  are  fiironger  than 
the  larger  pieces,  and  the  bark  than  the  wood.  It  impregnates  water 
with  a  red  colour,  and  a  light  agreeable  frnell  :  to  redtified  fpirit  it 
gives  a  bright  yellow  tindiure,  and  fcarce  any  frnell.  On  gently 
diftilling  off  the  menftrua  from  the  filtered  liquors,  the  remaining 
extradis  prove  reflnous,  fubaftringent,  and  flightly  pungent :  the  watery 
extradl  difcovers  more  of  the  flavour  of  the  wood,  and  is  in  tafle 
rather  Axonger,  though  much  larger  in  quantity,  than  the  fpirituous ; 
the  fpirit  covering  or  fupprefling  the  frnell,  and  not  taking  up  enough 
of  the  gummy  or  mucilaginous  matter  to  render  the  refin  difl'oluble  in 
the  mouth.  According  to  Cartheufer’s  experiments,  the  watery  ex¬ 
tradl  amounts  to  one  eighth  the  weight  of  the  wood,  the  fpirituous 
to  one  twentieth  or  one  fixteenth. 

(a)  'VY’enck,  ASlanat .  curio/,  dec.  iii.  ann.  ix  &  x.  p .  254. 
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L  E  P  I  D  I  U  M. 

L  E  P  ID  IUM :  a  plant  with  undivided  leaves,  and  fmall  tetrape- 
talous  white  flowers  on  the  tops  of  the  ffcalks  and  branches,  followed 
by  little  Abort  heart-fhaped  fharp-pointed  pods,  which  are  divided 
longitudinally  into  two  cells  full  of  minute  feeds. 

1.  Lepidium  Pharm .  Edinb.  Lepidium-  latifolium  C.B .  Pi- 

pentis .  Rap h anus  JyJveJiris  Belgis  &  Gallis .  Dittander, 

Pepperwort,  Poor-mans-pepper  :  with  oblong,  broad,  acumi¬ 
nated,  ferrated  leaves.  It  is  perennial,  and  found  wild  in  fome 
parts  of  England  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  in  other  moid  fhady 
places. 

2.  Iberi'S  >  feu  Cardamantica :  Iberis  Jatiore  folio  C.B.  Lepi¬ 
dium  gramineo  folio  Jive  iberis  Lourn.  Sciatica  crefles  :  with  long 
narrow  leaves,  the  lower  on  long  pedicles  and  ferrated;  the  upper 
entire,  without  pedicles.  It  is  annual ;  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  railed  in  our  gardens,  as  the  preceding,  for 
culinary  ufe. 

These  herbs,  when  frefh,  have  a.  quick  penetrating  pungent  tade  ; 
.which  is  in  great  part  diflipated  or  dedroyed  by  exflccation,  retained 
in  the  exprefled  juice,  extracted  by  water  and  by  rectified  fpirit,  and 
elevated  by  both  mendrua  in  didillation  or  evaporation.  They  are 
recommended  as  antifeptics,  domachics,  attenuants,  and  aperients; 
and  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  th  C  cochlear  ice  3 
nafturtium ,  and  other  acrid  antifcorbutics.  The  fecond  fort  has  been, 
fuppofed  particularly  ferviceable,  externally,  againd  the  fciatica; 
whence  its  common  Englidi  name. 

LEVISLICUM. 

LEVIS LlCUM  feu  Ligufticum *  Pharm.  Edinb.  Ligufticum 
vulgar e  C.  B.  Angelica  montana  perennis  paludapn  folio  Lourn. 
Lovage  :  a  tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  leaves  divided  and 
iubdivided  into  fedlions  like  thofe  of  fmallage:  the  umbels  dand  on 
fhort  pedicles,  with  feveral  little  leaves  at  the  origin  of  each  of  the 
primary  ones,  and  a  few  at  the  ramifications ;  the  feeds  are  of  a  pale 

brown. 
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brown  colour,  oblong,  plano-convex,  marked  with  five  longitudinal 
ridges  :  the  root  thick,  tieftiy,  juicy,  branched,  of  a  dark  brownifn 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellowiih  within.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens: 
it  is  perennial,  flowers  in  June,  and  ripens  its  feeds  in  Auguft. 

All  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  of  the  aromatic  kind;  of  a  ftrong 
flavour,  fomewhat  like  that  of  angelica,  but  lefs  agreeable  ;  fuppofed 
particularly  ufeful  in  female  diforders.  The  leaves,  which  have  been 
generally  made  choice  of  in  this  intention,  have  the  moff  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  fuller  no  great  lofs  of  it  in  keeping  for  fome  months  ; 
their  tafte  is  moderately  warm,  and  acrid,  and  very  durable  in 
the  mouth  and  throat.  The  root,  whole  fmell  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  of  the  leaves,  though  more  approaching  to  gratefulnefs, 
drifcovers  to  the  tafte  a  conftderable  fweetnefs  joined  to  its  mild  aro¬ 
matic  warmth  ;  an  extract  made  from  it  by  water  retains  little  more 
than  the  fweet  matter ;  the  flavour  exhaling  in  the  infpiflation,  and 
Impregnating  the  diftilled  fluid,  from  which,  if  the  quantity  of  the 
root  fubjeCted  to  the  operation  be  large,  a  fmail  portion  of  eftential 
oil  feparates  :  an  extract  made  by  rectified  fpirit  retains  the  aromatic 
part  as  well  as  the  fweet,  and  proves  moderately  warm,  but  much  lefs 
lo  than  the  extract  of  angelica :  towards  the  end  of  the  infpiflation  of 
the  fpirituous  tinCture,  a  thin  unCtuous  matter  appears  upon  the  fur- 
face,  in  tafte  highly  aromatic,  and  which  feems  to  be  the  part  that 
gives  activity  to  the  reft  of  the  mafs.  The  feeds  of  the  plant  have 
little  of  the  fweetnefs  of  the  roots,  but  are  rather  of  more  warmth 
and  pungency,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  flavour. 

LICHEN. 

LICHEN  CINEREUS  LERRESTRIS  Pharm.  Lond.  & 
Edinb.  Lichen  terrejlris  cinereus  Raii.  Ashcoloured  ground 
liverwort:  a  fpecies  of  mofs,  ccnflfting  of  roundilh  pretty  thick 
leaves,  divided  about  the  edges  into  obtufe  fegments,  flat  above,  of  a 
reticular  texture  underneath,  faftened  to  the  earth  by  fmail  fibres ; 
when  in  perfection,  of  an  alh  grey  colour ;  by  age  turning  darker 
coloured  or  reddifh.  It  grows  on  commons  and  open  heaths, 
fpreads  quickly  on  the  ground,  and  is  to  be  met  with  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  its  greateft  vigour  about  the 
end  of  autumn.  This 
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This  herb  is  faid  to  be  a  warm  diuretic.  It  is  particularly  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  prefervative  againft  the  terrible  confequences  of  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog  :  an  account  of  the  remarkable  efficacy,  in  this  intention, 
of  a  powder  compofed  of  the  dry  leaves  and  black  pepper,  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  royal  fociety  by  Mr.  Dampier,  and  published  in 
N°  237  of  the  philofophical  tranfadlions.  This  powder  was  after¬ 
wards  inferted,  in  the  year  1721,  into  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  at 
the  defire  of  Dr.  Mead,  who  had  large  experience  of  its  good  effedts, 
and  who  declares,  that  he  had  never  known  it  to  fail,  where  it  had* 
been  ufed,  with  the  affiftance  of  cold  bathing,  before  the  hydro¬ 
phobia  began.  He  directs  a  dram  and  a  half  of  the  powder  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning  failing,  in  half  a  pint  of  cows  milk  warm,  fop 
four  mornings  fucceffively  :  previoufiy  to  thefe  four  dofes,  the  patient 
is  to  be  blooded  nine  or  ten  ounces  y  and  after  them,  to  be  dipt  in 
cold  water  every  morning  failing  for  a  month,  and  then  dipt  thrice  a 
week  for  a  fortnight  longer  («.),.  The  powder  was  originally  com¬ 
pofed  of  equal  parts  of  the  lichen  and  pepper  but  this  quantity  of  Pal  vis  anti¬ 
pepper  rendering  the  medicine  too  hot,  only  one  part  is  now  ufed  to'j^ 
two  of  the  lichen. 

If  cold  bathing,  bleeding,  black  pepper,  and  lichen,  conjointly,  be 
really  of  fufficient  efficacy  againil  the  poifon  of  the  mad  dog,,  it  will 
not  perhaps  follow  that  any  ihare  of  this  efficacy  belongs  to  the  lichen  : 
and  indeed  greater  ilrefs  has  been  laid  in  general  on  the  cold  bath, 
than  on  this  or  the  other  parts  of  the  prefcriptiom.  The  lichen  does 
not  promife  to  have  any  valuable  medicinal  power  :  to  the  organs  of 
tafte  or  fmell  it  difcovers  no  activity :  taken  by  itfelf,  in  double  the 
quantity  above  prefcribea,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  any  fenfible operation. 

Digested  in  redtified  fpirit,  it  tinged  the  menftruum  of  a  deep  yellowifti 
green  colour :  on  diftilling  off  the  fpirit  from  the  filtered  tindture,  the 
remaining  grumous  extradt  had  very  little  tafte,  and  amounted  only  to 
twenty-fix  grains  from  two  ounces,  or  about  one  thirty-feventh  of  the 
weight  of  the  lichen.  A  decodtion  of  the  herb  in  water  was  brownilh, 
and  of  a  faint  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  mufhrooms  :  the  extradh, 
obtained  by  infpiffating  it,  weighed  one  eighth  of  the  lichen,  and  had 
fame.  tafte,  but  £0  little,  that  it  is  hard  today  of  what  kind, 

{a)  Mechanical  account  of  poifon:,  tffay  iii> 
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LIGNUM  ALOES. 

L IG  NUM  ALOES ,  Xyloaloes ,  &  Agallochum ,  Phcirm.  Parif. 
Lignum  Calambac.  Agallochum,  Calambac,  or  Aloes 
wood  :  a  wood  brought  from  China,  and  the  inner  parts  of  Tartary, 
in  fmall  pieces,  compadt  and  ponderous,  of  a  yellowilh  or  rufty 
brown  colour,  with  black  or  purplifh  veins,  fometimes  purple  with 
alh-coloured  veins,  and  fometimes  all  over  blackifh.  Of  its  origin,  we 
have  no  very  fatisfadlory  account :  mod;  of  the  writers,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  information  about  the  produdtions  of  thofe  countries, 
report,  that  it  is  the  internal  part  of  certain  trees  ;  that  a  large  tree 
affords  only  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  this  valuable  part  ;  and  that  there 
are  leveral  different  forts  of  it,  of  which  the  beft  is  never  brought  to 
us,  being  fold  in  China  itfelf  for  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  filver. 

The  beft  fort  of  agallochum  wood  brought  into  Europe,  has  a 
bitterrifh  refinous  tafte,  and  a  light  aromatic  fmell.  Set  on  fire,  it 
leems  to  melt  like  wax,  and  emits,  during  the  burning,  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  which  continues  till  the  wood  is  wholly  confumed.  It  is 
this  fragrance  in  burning,  which  makes  the  wood  precious  in  the 
eaffern  countries  for  fumigations,  and  which  affords  the  fureff  criterion 
of  its  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs.  As  this  wood  is  apparently  very 
refinous,  redfified  fpirit  takes  up  more  from  it  than  watery  men  fir  ua  : 
according  to  Cartheufer’s  experiments,  an  ounce  yields  with  fpirit  three 
drams  of  extradl,  and  with  water  only  two.  The  watery  decodtion 
and  extradl  are  moderately  bitter  and  fubacrid.  The  fpirituous  make 
lefs  impreffion  on  the  organs  of  tafte,  being  lefs  diffoluble  in  the 
Kefina  ligni  mouth,  or  lefs  mifcible  with  the  faliva  :  the  pure  refin,  obtained  by 
2p°anf  bmm'  precipitation  with  water  from  the  fomewhat  infpiffated  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
ture,  as  diredted  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  is  ffill  weaker  in  taffe. 
Hoffmann  obferves,  that  in  diflillation  with  water,  it  yields  an  effential 
oil,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  of  a  thick  confidence,  of  great  fragrance, 
but  in  fmall  quantify,  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  from  one  hundred 
and  fixty  ounces  of  the  wood  :  this  oil,  in  which  the  more  valuable 
parts  of  the  agallochum  are  concentrated,  he  recommends,  diffolved  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  as  one  of  the  bell  cordials  and  corroborants,  in  weak- 
neffes  of  the  flomach  and  deprefiions  of  flrength  ( a ). 

In  our  fhops,  we  rarely  meet  with  any  agallochum  that  anfwers  the 
above  charadters.  In  its  place  have  been  fubffituted  woods  of  an 

inferiour 

(a)  ObJernj .phyjico-cbym.  lib.  i.  obf.  4.  Not.  ad  Poterium ,  /.  487.  De  medicament,  lalfamk.  §  15. 
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Inferiour  kind,  probably  the  afpalathus ,  lignum  aquilce ,  and  calambonr 
of  authors ;  which  are  faid  to  be  woods  of  the  nature  of  agailochum, 
but,  when  in  their  greateft  perfection,  far  weaker. 

LIGNUM  C  A  M  P  E  C  H  E  N  S  E. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lignum 
tmPhle  campechenfe  Pharm .  Lond.  Lignum  campefcanum  &  lignum 
indicum  Mont.  exot.  Lignum  camp echianwn,  Jp cci es  qua  dam  brajil  Sloan. 

Lignum  fappan  quibufdam.  Campeachy  wood  or  Logwood  : 
the  wood  of  a  prickly  pod-bearing  tree,  a  native  of  Campeachy,  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras ;  from  whence  the  wood  is  brought  over  in 
large  compaCt  hard  logs  of  a  red  colour. 

This  wood,  imported  from  America  as  a  dying  drug,  has  of  late 
been  introduced  into  medicine,  and  found  to  be  a  very  ufeful  reftrin- 
gent  and  corroborant,  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other  diforders 
from  a  laxity  of  the  folids.  It  has  a  fweetifh  fub-aftringent  tafte, 
and  no  remarkable  fmell  :  extracts  made  from  it,  by  water  and  fpirit, 
have  a  great  degree  of  fweetnefs,  mixed  with  a  mild  grateful  aftrin- 
gency.  It  gives  a  deep  purplifti  red  tindture  both  to  watery,  and  fpiri- 
tuous  menftrua ;  and  frequently  tinges  the  ftools,  and  fometimes  the 
urine,  of  the  fame  colour :  of  this  the  patient  ought  to  be  apprifed, 
that  he  may  not  be  alarmed  by  judging  the  colour  of  the  difcharge  to 
be  owing  to  blood. 

Watery  menftrua  readily  extradt  part  of  the  virtue  of  this  wood, 
but  are  very  difficultly  made  to  take,  up  the  whole.  To  promote  the 
extraction,  the  wood  fhould  previoufly  be  reduced  into  fine  powder, 
which  is  to  be  ftrongly  boiled  in  the  water,  in  the  proportion,  for 
example,  of  a  pound  to  a  gallon,  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted  :  the 
powder  will  ftill  give  a  confiderable  impregnation  to  the  fame  quantity 
of  frefh  water,  and  this  repeatedly  for  four  or  five  times  or  oftener  : 
the  extract  obtained  by  infpiftating  the  decoCtions,  of  a  dark  black-  Extraa.llgn. 
iffi  colour  in  the  mafs,  tinges  water  of  a  fine  red,  like  that  of  the 
liquors  before  infpiftation,  but  does  not  totally  diftolve  :  it  is  given  in 
dofes  of  from  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards.  Rectified  fpirit  takes 
up  more  from  the  logwood  than  watery  menftrua :  fome  digeft:  the  Pharm.  Edin . 
powdered  wood  in  as  much  fpirit  as  will  cover  it  to  the  height  of 
about  four  inches,  and  afterwards  boil  it  in  water  :  the  matters  taken 
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up  by  the  two  menftrua  may  be  united  into  one  extradf,  by  infpiftating 
the  watery  deco&ion  to  the  confiftence  of  honey,  and  then  gradually 
ftirring  in  the  fpirituous  tindture. 


LIGNUM  RHODIUM. 

L IG  NUM  RHODIUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Rhodium  lignum  feu 

Afpalathus  odore  ?/'oJ'eo  Pharm.  Edinb.  Rhodium  or  Rosewood  : 
the  wood  or  root  of  a  tree  of  which  we  have  no  certain  account ; 
brought  from  the  Canary  iflands,  in  long  crooked  pieces,  full  of  knots, 
externally  of  a  whitifh  colour,  internally  of  a  deep  yellow,  with  a 
reddifh  call.  The  largeft,  fmoo theft,  ftreighteft,  heavieft,  and  deep- 
eft  coloured  pieces  fhould  be  chofen  ;  and  the  fmall,  thin,  pale,  light 
ones  rejected. 

This  wood  has  a  flightly  bitterifh,  fomewhat  pungent,  balfamic 
tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  efpecially  when  feraped  or  rubbed,  refem-* 
bling  that  of  rofes.  Digefted  in  redtified  fpirit,  it  gives  out  pretty 
readily  the  whole  of  its  adfive  matter,  and  tinges  the  menftruum  of  a 
reddifh  yellow  colour:  on  committing  to  diftillation  the  filtered  tinc¬ 
ture,  the  fpirit  brings  over  little  or  nothing  of  its  flavour;  the  fine 
fmell,  as  well  as  the  balfamic  pungency,  of  the  rhodium,  remaining 
nearly  entire  in  the  infpiffated  extraeft,  which  proves  tenacious  and 
adheftve  like  the  turpentines.  Infufed  in  water,  it  gives  out  likewife 
great  part  of  its  fmell  and  tafte,  together  with  a  bright  yellow  colour  : 
in  evaporation,  the  water  carries  oft'  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  wood, 
leaving  in  the  extradt  only  a  flight  pungency  and  bitterifhnefs.  Diftil- 
led  with  water,  it  gives,  over,  fomewhat  difficultly  and  flowly,  a 
highly  odoriferous  eftential  oil,  at  flrft  of  a  gold  colour,  by  age  turn¬ 
ing  reddifh,  amounting,  if  the  rhodium  is  of  a  good  kind,  to  about 
one  ounce  from  fifty  :  the  diftilled  water  is  likewife  agreeably  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  fragrance  of  the  rhodium,  and  refembles  that  of  damafk 
rofes. 

The  eftential  oil  is  ufed  as  a  perfume,  for  Renting  pomatums,  &c. 
and  in  this  light  only  the  rhodium  wood  is  generally  regarded.  It  pro- 
mifes,  however,  to  be  applicable  to  more  important  purpofes,  and  bids 
fair  to  prove  a  valuable  cordial  and  corroborant. 
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L  I  L  I  U  M. 

L ILIUM  ALB  UM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lilium  album  fiore  ercMo 
&  vulgare  C.B.  White  lily:  a  plant  with  a  Angle  flxeight 
round  flalk,  clothed  with  oblong,  acuminated,  thick,  fmooth,  pale 
green,  ribbed  leaves,  which  have  no  pedicles ;  bearing  on  the  top 
feveral  elegant,  naked,  white,  upright,  hexapetalous,  bell-fhaped 
flowers,  which  open  fucceffively,  and  are  followed  each  by  an  oblong 
triangular  capfule,  divided  into  three  cells  full  of  brownifh  feeds :  the 
root  is  a  Angle  bulb,  compofed  of  flefhy  fcales,  with  feveral  Abres  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  Syria  and  Paleibine,  common 
in  our  gardens,  and  Aowers  in  June. 

The  flowers  of  the  white  lily  have  a  pleafant  fweet  fmell,  and  a 
flightly  mucilaginous  tafte.  Their  odorous  matter  is  of  a  very  volatile 
kind,  being  totally  diflipated  in  drying,  and  totally  carried  off  in 
evaporation  by  redtiAed  fpirit  as  well  as  water :  both  menftrua  become 
agreeably  impregnated  with  it  by  infuAon  or  diAillation,  but  no  eflen- 
tial  oil  has  been  obtained,  though  many  pounds  of  the  flowers  were 
fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once.  The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  flowers 
is  for  flavouring  exprefled  oils  ;  which,  by  infolation  with  frefh  parcels  Oleum  lili- 
of  them  continued  about  three  days  each  time,  are  fuppofed  to  receive 
from  them,  along  with  their  fmell,  an  anodyne  and  nervine  virtue. 

The  diftilled  water  has  been  fometimes  employed  as  a  cofmetic. 

The  roots  alfo  have  been  ufed  chiefly  for  external  purpofes ;  as  an 
ingredient  in  emollient  and  fuppurating  cataplafms :  they  abound  with 
a  ftrong  mucilage,  and  do  not  feem  to  have  much  adtive  matter  befldes. 

Gerard  indeed  relates,  that  feveral  perfons  were  cured  of  dropfies,  by 
the  conftant  ufe,  for  a  month  or  Ax  weeks,  of  bread  made  of  barley - 
meal  with  the  juice  of  white  lily  roots :  but  there  are  examples 
of  Amilar  cures  being  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  common  dry  bread ; 
and  probably  in  one  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  abfliinence  from 
liquids  was  the  remedy. 

LILIUM  CONVALLIU  M. 

LILIUM  CONV ALLIUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lilium  con^ al¬ 
lium  album  C.B .  Convallaria ,  Maianthemum.  Lily  of  the 

valley,  May  lily:  a  plant  with  two  or  three  oblong,  acuminated, 
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ribbed  leaves ;  in  the  bofoms  of  which  arifes  a  naked  ftalk,  bearing 
a  number  of  fmall,  naked,  white,  drooping,  bell-fhaped,  monopeta- 
lous  flowers,  cut  about  the  edges  into  fix  i'egments,  and  followed  by- 
red  berries  :  the  roots  are  long,  (lender,  and  white.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  woods  and  fhady  places,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  fragrant  delightful  fmell,  and  a 
penetrating  bitterifh  tafte  both  which  they  readily  impart  to  watery 
and  to  fpirituous  menftrua.  Their  odorous  matter,  like  that  of  the 
white  lily,  is  very  volatile ;  being  totally  diflipated  in  exficcation,  and 
elevated  in  diilillation  both  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit :  there  is  no 
appearance  of  efiential  oil  in  either  diftillation  ;  nor  does  the  diflilled 
fpirit  turn  milky  on  the  admixture  of  water,  as  thofe  fpirits  do,  which 
are  impregnated  with  adlual  oil.  The  pungency  and  bitternefs,  on 
the  other  hand,  refide  in  a  fixt  matter,  which  remains  entire  both  in 
the  watery  and  fpirituous  extracts,  and  which,  in  this  concentrated 
Hate,  approaches,  as  Cartheufer  obferves,  to  hepatic  aloes. 

It  is  principally  from  the  volatile  parts  of  thefe  flowers,  that  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues  have  been  expedted,  in  nervous  and  ca  tar  dhotis  diforders  ; 
but  probably  their  fixt  parts  alfo  have  no  fmall,  perhaps  the  greateft, 
ihare  in  their  efficacy.  The  flowers,  dried  and  powdered,  and  thus 
di veiled  of  their  odoriferous  principle,  prove  ftrongly  flernutatory. 
W atery  or  fpirituous  extracts  made  from  them,  given  in  dofes  of  a 
fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  adt  as  gentle  {Emulating  aperients  and  laxa¬ 
tives  ;  and  feem  to  partake  of  the  purgative  virtue,  as  well  as  of  the 
bitternefs,  of  aloes. 

The  roots  have  nothing  of  the  fine  fmell  which  is  admired  in  the 
flowers,  but  difcover  to  the  tafie  a  greater  degree  of  penetrating  bit¬ 
ternefs.  The  bitter  matter  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  in  thefe  as 
in  the  flowers  3  being  equally  extracted  by  water  and  fpirit ;  remaining 
entire  behind  upon  infpiflating  the  tindtures  or  infufions  5  adting  as  a 
flernutatory  when  fnuffed  up  the  nofe.,  and  as  a  laxative  or  purgative 
when  taken  internally. 

The  leaves  have  the  fame  kind  of  bitternefs,  in  a  lower  degree, 
mixed  with  a  confiderable  roughneis,  and  a  flight  fweetifhnefs. 
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LIMACES  terrejires  Jive  Cochlcere  terrejires  Pharm.  Edinb.  The 
Snail  :  an  animal,  lodged  in  a  fhort  thick  turbinated  (hell,  whofe 
aperture  is  clofed  in  the  winter  with  a  kind  of  cement.  The  large 
afh-coloured  fnail  is  faid  to  be  the  ipecies  intended  for  medicinal  ufe ; 
but  the  fmaller,  dark-coloured,  fpotted,  flriped  fort,  more  common 
in  gardens,  is  taken  indifcriminately;  and  appears  to  be  not  at  all  dif¬ 
ferent  in  quality  from  the  other. 

This  animal  abounds  with  a  vifcid  flimy  juice,  which  it  readily 
gives  Out,  by  boiling,  to  milk  or  water,  fo  as  to  render  them  thick  and 
glutinous.  The  decodtions  in  milk  are  apparently  very  nutritious  and 
demulcent,  and  hand  recommended  in  a  thin  acrimonious  date  of  the 
humours,  in  confumptive  cafes,  and  emaciations. 

i  * 

r  >  « 
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LIMONES  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinh.  Lemons:  the  fruit  of 
the  malus  limonia  fruEtu.  acido  Pharm.  Lond.  malus  limonia  acida  C.  B. 
a  tree  refembling  the  orange  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  leaves 
having  no  appendages  at  the  bottom  ;  and  in  the  fruit  having  a  nipple¬ 
like  production  at  the  end  :  it  is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  cultivated  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  we  are  fupplied  with  the 
fruit.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  tree  in  regard  to  the  fruit : 
by  Linnseus,  the  feveral  citrons,  as  well  as  lemons,  are  reckoned  va¬ 
rieties  of  one  fpecies,  which  is  diftinguiibed  from  thofe  of  the  orange 
kind,  only  by  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  being  naked.  The  terms 
citron  and  lemon  have  been  often  confounded  together  ;  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  citron  by  the  French  (<?)  and  Germans  (b)  being  our 
lemon,  and  their  lemon  our  citron. 

The  yellow  rind  of  lemons  is  a  grateful  aromatic,  of  common  ufe 
in  ftomachic  tindfures  and  infufions,  and  for  rendering  other  medicines 
acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  :  its  flavour  is  one  of  thofe  which 
is  beft  adapted  for  accompanying  medicines  of  the  bitter  kind.  It  is 
lefs  hot  than  orangec  peel,  and  yields  in  diftillation  a  lefs  quantity  of 

eflential 


(a)  Codex  medicamentarius  facultaiis  Parifenjis,  p.  xxxviii.  &  Ixx. 

($)  Hoffmann,  Dijfert>.  de  citriis,  Opera  omnki,  fupplemnt.  ii.  par,  i.  $.  yzo. 
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01.  ftiilat.  eflfential  oil  :  the  oil  is  extremely  light,  almofl:  colourlefs,  in  fmell 
cort.  limon.  nearly  as  agreeable  as  the  frefh  peel,  and  frequently  employed  as  a  per- 
j  Ed^i.  £ume  .  is  generally  brought  to  us  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
Effentia  li-  under  the  name  of  ejfence  of  lemons.  The  flavour  of  the  lemon  peel 
taonum  P.  L.  js  more  perifhable  in  keeping  than  that  of  orange  peel,  yet  does  not  rife 
fo  eafily  in  diftillation  with  fpirit  of  wine  :  for  a  fpirituous  extradr, 
prepared  from  the  rind  of  lemons,  retains  the  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell 
of  the  peel  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  an  extract  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  from  that  of  oranges.  After  digeftion  in  the  fpirit,  lemon 
peel  proves  tough,  that  of  oranges  crifp. 

The  juice  of  lemons  differs  from  that  of  oranges  only  in  being 
more  acid.  Six  drams  of  it  faturate  about  half  a  dram  of  Axt  alkaline 
fait :  this  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  fome 
grateful  aromatic  water  or  tindture,  as  Ample  cinnamon  water,  is  given 
in  cafes  of  naufeae  and  Teachings,  and  generally  abates,  in  a  little  time, 
the  fevere  vomitings  that  happen  in  fevers,  when  moft  other  liquors 
and  medicines  are  thrown  up  as  foon  as  taken  :  it  is  ufed  alfo  as  a 
faline  aperient  in  idterical,  hydropical,  inflammatory  and  other  dif- 
Syrup.  efuc-  orders.  A  fyrup  made  by  diflblving  *  forty-eight  or  flfty  ounces  of 
*°p/w°iS  ^ne  ^ugar  m  a  quart  of  the  depurated  juice,  is  mixed  occafionally  with 
■f  Ph.  Land.  draughts  and  juleps  as  a  mild  antiphlogiAic,  and  fometimes  ufed  in 
gargarifms  for  inflammations  of  the  mouth  and  tonflls. 

L  I  N  A  R  I  A. 

L INARIA  Pbarm .  Edinb.  Linar ia  vulgaris  lutea  jlore  major e 

C.  B.  Ofyris ,  linaria.  Jive  ur  maria  Lob  el.  Toadflax:  a  plant 
with  fmooth  round  blueifh  ftalks,  and  numerous,  oblong,  narrow, 
pointed  leaves  ;  greatly  refembling  the  efula  minor  or  pine  fpurge,  fo 
as  fcarcely  to  Be  otherwife  diftingniflhable,  before  flowering,  than  by 
its  wanting  the  milky  juice  with  which  the  elula  abounds:  on 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks  and  branches  appear  fpikes  of  yellow,  irre¬ 
gular,  monopetalous,  gaping  flowers,  with  a  long  tail  behind,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  roundifh  bicapfular  feed-veflels  :  it  is  perennial,  grows  wild 
about  the  Ades  of  dry  Aelds,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  of  this  herb  have  a  bitteriAi  fomewhat  faline  talfle  : 
and  when  rubbed  betwixt  the  Angers,  yield  a  faint  fmell,  refembling 
that  of  elder.  Taken  internally,  they  are  faid  to  be  powerfully  re- 

folvent. 
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folvent,  diuretic,  and  purgative  :  their  principal  ufe,  however,  has 
been  external,  in  unguents  and  cataplafms,  for  painful  fwellings  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  veffels  j  againft  which  they  have  been  faid  to  be 
particularly  effectual. 

LINGUA  CERVINA. 

LINGUA  CERVINA  feu  Scolopendrium  Pharm .  Edinb.  Lin¬ 
gua  certain  a  ojficinarum  C.  B .  Phyllitis  Gerard.  Harts-tongue: 
a  plant  with  long,  uncut,  narrow  bright  green  leaves,  fet  on  long 
hairy  pedicles,  and  nipt  at  the  bottom  :  it  has  no  ftalks  or  manifeft 
flowers ;  the  feeds  are  a  fine  duff,  lying  in  large,  rough,  brown, 
tranfverfe  ftreaks  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves.  It  is  perennial,  and 
found  green  at  all  times  of  the  year,  in  moift,  fhady,  ftony  places. 

The  leaves  of  harts-tongue  fland  recommended  as  aperients  and 
corroborants,  in  obftrudtions  of  the  hypochondriacal  vifcera,  laxities 
of  the  inteffines,  and  fome  diforders  of  the  breaff  :  they  have  been 
chiefly  ufed  in  apozems  and  infufions,  along  with  maidenhair,  fpleen- 
wort,  and  other  plants  of  the  fame  kind,  with  which  they  appear  to 
agree  in  virtue.  To  the  taffe  they  are  flightly  roughifh  and  fweetifh  : 
with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  they  ftrike  a  blackifh  colour.  When 
frefh,  they  yield,  on  being  rubbed  or  bruifed,  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell, 
which  in  drying  is  in  great  part  diffipated. 


L  I  N  I  SEMEN. 

LINI  SEMEN  Pharm.  Land.  Lini  vulgaris  femen  Pharm. 
Edinb.  Lini  fativi  C.  B.  Linseed  :  reddifh-brown,  glofly, 
flippery,  flat,  pointed  nearly  oval  feeds,  of  the  common  flax ;  an 
annual  herb,  cultivated  in  fields,  on  account  of  the  mechanic  ufes  of 
its  tough  filamentous  rind. 

These  feeds  have  an  undtuous,  mucilaginous,  fweetifh  taffe,  and 
no  remarkable  fmell.  On  expreflion,  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
oil ;  which,  when  carefully  drawn,  without  the  application  of  heat, 
has  no  particular  taffe  or  flavour,  though  in  fome  properties  it  differs 
confiderably  from  mo  ft  of  the  other  oils  of  this  kind  ;  not  congealing 
in  winter ;  not  forming  a  folid  foap  with  fixt  alkaline  falts  (a) ;  adting 

more 

(<3)  GeofFroy,  Memoires  de  I'acad.  roy.  des  fciences  de  Paris ,  pour  Vann .  174a. 
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more  powerfully,  as  a  menflruum,  on  fulphureous  bodies,  than  any 
other  expreffed  oil  that  has  been  tried.  The  feeds,  boiled  in  water, 
yield  a  large  proportion  of  a  firong  fiavourlefs  mucilage :  to  rectified 
fpirit  they  give  out  little  or  nothing. 

Infufions  of  linfeed,  like  other  mucilaginous  liquors,  are  ufed  as 
emollients,  incraffants,  and  obtunders  of  acrimony,  in  heat  of  urine, 
flranguries,  thin  defluxions  on  the  lungs,  and  other  like  diforders  :  a 
fpoonful  of  the  feeds,  unbruifed,  is  fufficient  for  a  quart  of  water, 
larger  proportions  rendering  the  liquor  difagreeably  flimy.  The 
mucilage  obtained  by  infpiffating  the  infulions,  or  decodtions,  is  an 
excellent  addition  for  reducing  difguftful  powders  into  the  form  of 
an  eledtuary ;  occalioning  the  compound  to  pafs  the  fauces  freely, 
without  flicking  or  difeovering  its  tafle  in  the  mouth.  The  expreffed 
oil  is  fuppofed  to  be  more  of  a  healing  and  balfamic  nature  than  the 
other  oils  of  this  clafs ;  and  has  been  particularly  recommended  in 
coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  colicks,  and  conflipations  of  the  belly. 
The  feeds  in  fubftance,  or  the  matter  remaining  after  the  expreffion  of 
the  oil,  are  employed  externally,  in  emollient  and  maturating  cata- 
plafms.  In  fome  places,  thefe  feeds,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  have  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  grain,  but  appeared  to  be  an  unwholefome,  as  well 
as  an  unpalatable  food  :  Tragus  relates,  that  thofe  who  fed  upon  them 
in  Zealand,  had  the  hypochondres  in  a  fhort  time  diftended,  and  the 
face  and  other  parts  fwelled ;  and  that  not  a  few  died  of  thefe  com¬ 
plaints. 

L  I  N  U  M  CAT  HART  ICUM. 

LINUM  CATHARTICUM  Pharm .  Edinb.  Linum  pratenfe 
fioribus  exiguis  C.B.  Chamcelhium.  Purging  flax  or  Mill- 
mountain:  a  fmall  plant,  with  little  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  having 
one  vein  or  rib  running  along  the  middle,  joined  in  pairs  clofe  to  the 
ftalks,  which  are  round,  flender,  reddifh,  divided  towards  the  upper 
part  into  fine  branches,  bearing  on  the  tops  white  pentapetalous  uncut 
flowers,  followed  each,  as  in  the  common  flax,  by  a  roundifh,  ribbed, 
acuminated  capfule,  containing  ten  flattifh  flippery  feeds  in  as  many 
cells.  It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills,  and  in  dry  paflure 
grounds. 

This  herb  is  faid  to  be  an  effectual  and  fafe  cathartic  :  an  infufion 
©f  an  handful  of  the  frefh  leaves  in  whey  or  white  wine,  or  a  dram  of 
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the  leaves  in  fubflance  with  a  little  creme  of  tartar  and  anifeeds,  are 
directed  for  a  dole.  Linnaeus  recommends  an  infuflon  of  two  drams 
of  the  dry  leaves  as  a  mild  laxative.  Their  tafle  is  bitterifh  and  dif- 
agreeable. 

L  I  I  D  A  M  B  R  A. 

LIQUID AMBRA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Ambra  liquida  Pharm.  Argent. 
Liquidamber  :  a  re linous  juice,  of  a  yellow  colour  inclining  to  red, 
at  firfl  about  the  confidence  of  turpentine,  by  age  hardening  into  a 
folid  brittle  relin  ;  obtained  from  the  tree  that  yields  liquid  florax, 
fly  rax  aceris  folio  Rail,  growing  in  Virginia,  Mexico,  and  other  parts 
of  America,  and  bearing  the  colds  of  our  own  climate. 

This  juice  has  a  moderately  pungent,  warm,  balfamic  tafle;  and 
a  very  fragrant  fmell,  not  unlike  that  of  florax  calamita  heightened 
with  a  little  ambergris.  It  was  formerly  in  common  ufe  as  a  perfume, 
and  might  probably  be  applied  to  valuable  medicinal  purpofes,  but  it 
is  not  at  prefent  much  regarded,  different  artificial  compofitions  having 
been  often  fubflituted  to  it  in  the  fhops. 

LIPHOSPERMUM. 

L  IT  HO  S  PER  MUM  feu  Milium  folis  Pharm.  Edinb .  Lithof 

permum  majus  eredlum  C.B.  Gromwell  :  a  rough  plant,  with 
fliff  branched  flalks,  oblong  acuminated  leaves  fet  alternately  without 
pedicles ;  and  whitifh  monopetalous  -flowers,  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
cup,  divided  into  five  obtufe  fedtions,  followed  by  little  roundifh,  hard, 
pearl-like  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  dry 
fields  and  by  road-fides,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  feeds  of  gromwell  have  been  accounted  notably  diuretic;  and 
recommended  for  cleanfing  the  kidneys  and  urinary  paflages  from 
vifcid  mucous  matters,  and  promoting  the  expulflon  of  gravel.  Their 
virtues  do  not  appear  to  be  very  confiderable  ;  they  have  no  fmell,  and 
their  tafle  is  little  other  than  farinaceous.  They  have  long  been  dis¬ 
carded.  from  pradlice,  though  the  college  of  Edinburgh  flill  retains 
them  ^mong  the  officinal  fimples. 

3  A 
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L  U  J  U  L  A.  ' 

L  UJ  ULA  Pharm.  Lond.  Acetofella  feu  Lujula  Pharm .  Edinb. 

\ Trifolium  acetofum  vulgar e  C.  B.  Oxys  alba  Gerard .  Alleluja , 

oxytriphyllum ,  &  panis  cuculi  Quorundam.  Wood  sorrel:  a  plant, 
with  the  leaves  and  flowers  ifluing  on  feparate  pedicles  from  the  root : 
the  leaves  are  broad,  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  heart,  and  ftand  three 
together :  the  flowers  are  folitary,  whitilh,  monopetalous,  divided 
deeply  into  five  fegments,  followed  by  angular  capfules,  which  burfl: 
on  being  touched,  and  fhed  numerous  fmall  brownifli  feeds.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods,  and  flowers  in  April. 

The  leaves  of  jhe  wood  forrel  are  ufeful  faline  antifeptics  and 
antiphlogiftics ;  fimilar,  both  in  tafte  and  in  medicinal  virtue,  to  thofe 
of  the  acetofce  or  common  forrels,  but  fomewhat  more  acid,  and  rather 
more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach.  Beaten  with  thrice 
Conferva  lu-  their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  they  form  a  grateful  fubacid  conferve. 
ts  lidtnb  L°n'  ^ie^r  exPreffed  juice,  depurated,  is  a  very  agreeable  acid  :  duly  in- 
fpilfated,  and  fet  to  fhoot,  it  yields  a  cryftalline  acid  fait  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  of  the  forrels  :  the  faline  matter  feems  to  amount  to 
nearly  one  hundredth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  frefh  leaves. 

*  v 

LUMBRICUS. 

LUMBRICUS  TJZRRESPRIS  Pharm .  Edinb.  Vermes 
terrejlres.  Earth  worms.  Thefe  infedts  are  fuppofed  to  have  a 
diuretic  and  an  antifpafmodic  virtue.  The  faculty  of  Paris  directs 
them  to  be  prepared  for  medicinal  ufe,  by  wafhing  and  drying  them 
with  a  moderate  heat.  Moiftened  with  wine,  or  vinous  fpirits,  to 
prevent  their  putrefying,  and  fet  in  a  cellar,  they  are  almofl:  wholly 
refolved  in  a  few  days  into  a  flimy  liquor,  which  is  faid,  when  mixed 
with  alkaline  falts,  to  yield  cryftals  of  nitre. 

L  U  P  U  L  U  S. 

LUPULUS  Pharm.  Par  if.  Lupulus  ?nas  &  femina  C.  B. 

hup  ulus  fall  Bar  ius  Ger.  Humulus  hinncei.  Hop  :  a  rough  plant, 

with  very  long,  angular,  climbing  hollow  ftalks,  and  broad  ferrated 

leaves, 
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leaves,  cut  generally  into  three  or  .five  fharp-pointed  fe&ions,  and  fet 
in  pairs  at  the  joints  :  on  the  tops  grow  loofe  fcaly  heads,  with  filial! 
flat  feeds  among  them.  It  is  found  wild  in  hedges  and  at  the  bottoms 
of  hills,  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  in  large  plantations.  It  is  perennial,  and  ripens  in  Augufl  or 
September  its  leafy  heads,  which  are  cured  by  drying  with  a  gentle 
heat  on  kilns  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Hops  have  a  very  bitter  talle,  lefs  ungrateful  than  moft  of  the  other 
flrong  bitters,  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  warmth  and  aroma¬ 
tic  flavour.  They  give  out  their  virtue  by  maceration  without  heat, 
both  to  redified  and  proof  fpirit ;  and,  by  warm  infufion,  to  water : 
to  cold  water  they  impart  little,  though  macerated  in  it  for  many 
hours.  The  extrads  obtained  both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menflrua, 
particularly  by  the  latter,  are  very  elegant  balfamic  bitters,  and  pro- 
mi'fe  to  be  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine ;  though  the 
hop  is  at  pefent  fcarcely  regarded  as  a  medicinal  article,  and  fcarcely 
otherwife  ufed  than  for  the  prefer ving  of  malt  liquors ;  which,  by 
the  fuperaddition  of  this  balfamic,  aperient,  diuretic  bitter,  become 
lefs  mucilaginous,  more  detergent,  more  difpofed  to  pafs  off  by  urine, 
and  in  general  more  falubrious. 

LTCOPERDON. 

LTCO PERDON  Jive  Crepitus  lupi  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Fungus 
rotundus  orbicularis  C.  B.  ,  Bovijla  ojjicinaruni  Dill.  Puffball  : 
around  oregg-fhaped  whitifh  fungus,  with  a  very  fhort  or  fcarcely  any 
pedicle,  growing  in  dry  pafture  grounds ;  when  young,  covered  with 
tubercles  on  the  outfide,  and  pulpy  within  ;  by  age  becoming  fmooth 
without,  and  changing  internally  into  a  very  fine,  light,  brownifh  duft. 

The  dried  fungous  matter  and  the  duft  of  lycoperdon  have  been 
long  ufed  among  the  common  people,  particularly  in  Germany,  for 
retraining  the  bleeding  of  wounds,  and  immoderate  hemorrhoidal 
fluxes,  and  drying  up  running  ulcers.  In  fome  late  trials,  the  dull 
has  been  found  to  produce  the  fame  effedt,  in  flopping  hemorrhages 
after  amputation,  as  the  celebrated  agaric  of  the  oak. 
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M  A  C  I  S. 

MAC  IS  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Macis  officinarum  C.  B. 
Ma  ce  :  a  pretty  thick,  tough,  undtuous  membrane,  reticular  or 
varioufly  chapt,  of  a  lively  reddifh  yellow  colour  approaching  to  that 
of  faffron,  enveloping  the  fhell  of  the  fruit  whofe  kernel  is  the  nut¬ 
meg.  The  mace,  when  frerh,  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  acquires 
its  yellow  hue  in  drying :  it  is  dried  in  the  fun,  upon  hurdles  fixed 
above  one  another,  and  then,  as  is  faid,  fprinkled  with  fea-water,  to 
prevent  its  crumbling  in  carriage. 

Mace  has  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterifh,  mo¬ 
derately  pungent  tafte.  It  is  in  common  ufe  as  a  grateful  fpice  ;  and 
appears  to  be,  in  its  general  qualities,  nearly  fimilar  to  the  nutmeg, 
both  as  the  fubjedt  of  medicine  and  of  pharmacy.  The  principal 
difference  confifts  in  the  mace  being  much  warmer,  more  bitterifh,  lefs 
undtuous,  and  fitting  eafier  on  weak  ftomachs ;  in  its  yielding  by  expref- 
iion  a  more  fluid  oil,  and  in  diftillation  with  water  a  more  fubtile  vo¬ 
latile  one.  What  is  called  in  the  fhops  exprefled  oil  of  mace  is  pre¬ 
pared,  not  from  this  fpice,  but  from  the  nutmeg. 

MAGNESIA . 

/ 

MAG NE S IA  ALBA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Magnesia:,  a  fine 
white  earth ;  foluble  readily  in  all  acids,  the  vitriolic  as  well  as  the 
others,  into  a  bitter  purgative  liquor. 

This  earth  has  not  hitherto  been  found  naturally  pure  or  in  a  fepa- 
rate  date  :  it  was  for  feveral  years  a  celebrated  fecret  in  the  hands  of 
fome  particular  perfons  abroad,  till  its  preparation  was  made  publick 
by  Lancifi  in  the  year  1717  (a),  and  afterwards  by  Hoffmann  in 
3722  (b).  It  was  then  extracted  from  the  mother-lye,  or  the  liquor 
which  remains  after  the  cryftallization,  of  rough  nitre  ;  either  by  pre¬ 
cipitation  with  a  folution  of  fixt  alkaline  fait;  or  by  evaporating  the 
liquor,  and  calcining  the  dry  refiduum,  fo  as  to  difiipate  the  acids  by 
which  the  earth  had  been  made  diffoluble. 

The  magnefia,  in  this  mother-lye,  appears  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  vegetable  afhes,  wfliich  are  either  made  ingredients  in  the  compo- 

fitions 

(«)  Annot.  in  Mercati  metallothec.  <vatican.  Arm.  ii.  cap.  X.  p-  JO. 

(b)  Ob/em  at  tones  Phyjico-cbymicts,  Lib .  ii.  cbf.  2. 
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fitions  from  which  nitre  is  obtained,  or  elfe  added  in  the  elixation  of 
the  nitre  :  for  the  aih.es  of  different  woods,  burnt  to  perfect  whitenefs, 
and  freed  from  their  alkaline  fait,  were  found  to  be,  in  part,  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  true  magnefia  (a).  But  as  quicklime  alfo,  in 
moil  of  the  German,  French,  and  other  European  nitre- works,  is 
commonly  employed  in  large  quantity,  the  earth  obtained  from  the 
mother-lyes  of  thofe  works  is  rather  a  calcareous  earth  than  magnefia. 

What  is  now  brought  from  abroad,  under  the  name  of  magnefia,  gives 
plain  proofs  of  its  calcareous  nature,  by  its  burning  into  quicklime, 
and  forming  a  felenites  with  the  vitriolic  acid. 

The  true  magnefia  is  obtained  in  great  purity,  from  a  filtered  folu- 
tion  of  fal  catharticus  amarns ;  by  adding  a  filtered  folution  of  any 
alkaline  fait,  till  a  frefh  addition  produces  no  further  milkinefs.  The 
white  earth,  which  precipitates,  is  to  be  wa died  by  repeated  affufions 
of  hot  as  well  as  cold  water,  and  then  dried  for  ufe.  In  this  manner  Pharm.  Edin. 
the  magnefia  of  the  fliops  is  prepared. 

The  magnefia  is  recommended  by  Hoffmann  as  an  ufeful  antacid,  a 
fafe  and  inoffenfive  laxative  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic,  when  given  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  fifteen  or  twenty  grains. 

Since  this  time,  it  has  had  a  confiderable  place  in  the  practice  of 
foreign  phyficians,  and  has  of  late  come  into  fome  efleem  among  us, 
particularly  in  heart-burns,  and  for  preventing  or  removing  the  many 
diforders  which  children  are  thrown  into  from  a  redundance  of  acid 
humours  in  the  firft  paffages.  It  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its  laxa¬ 
tive  quality,  to  the  teff aceous  and  other  abforbent  earths,  which,  unlefs 
gentle  purgatives  are  given  occafionally  to  carry  them  off,  are  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  body,  and  occafion  a  cofiivenefs  very  detrimental  to  in¬ 
fants.  It  muff  be  obferved,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  magnefia  itfelf 
which  proves  laxative,  but  the  faline  compound  refilling  from  its 
coalition  with  acids  :  if  there  are  no  acid  juices  in  the  ftomach  to  dif- 
folve  it,  it  has  no  fenfible  operation,  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  purgative  by  drinking  any  kind  of  acidulous  liquors  after  it. 

All  the  other  known  foluble  earths  yield  with  acids,  not  purgative, 
but  more  or  lefs  aftringent  compounds. 


It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  name  magnefia  has  been  prin-  Magnefia 


Manganefe, 


cipally  applied  to  a  fubftance  of  a  very  different  kind  ;  a  native  mineral, 

x  J  I  r  J  7  'uitrarioru.ni  • 

round  &  minerologo *• 


(a)  Of  vegetable  allies,  moderately  or  flrongly  calcined,  only  a  part  was  found  to  difiblve  in  rum‘ 
acids,  and  this  part  appeared  to  be  perfedl  magnefia.  It  is  probable  that  the  remainder  might 
be  red  seed  to  the  fame  Hate  by  repeating  the  calcination. 
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found  in  iron  mines,  and  in  the  lead  mines  of  Mendip  hills,  in 
SomerfetShire,  ufually  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  fometimes  bright  and 
flriated  like  antimony,  fometimes  dull,  with  only  a  few  fmall  ftrias ; 
remarkable  for  communicating,  to  a  large  proportion  of  glafs  in  fufion, 
a  purplifh  or  red  tinge,  which  difappears  on  a  continuance  of  the  fire, 
at  the  fame  time  destroying  the  effedt  of  many  other  colouring  matters, 
and  rendering  foul  or  coloured  glafs  clear  :  fuppofed  to  be  an  ore  of 
iron,  and  recommended  medicinally,  when  calcined  by  a  ftrong  fire, 
as  an  aflringent  j  but  yielding  no  iron,  or  marks  of  iron,  on  any  of 
the  common  trials  by  which  that  metal  is  distinguished  in  ores  ;  and 
in  its  nature  and  compofition  as  yet  little  known.  Mr.  Pott  relates, 
that  on  being  calcined  with  Sulphur,  and  afterwards  elixated  with 
water,  it  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  a  white  crystalline  fait,  of  a  bit- 
terilh  afixingent  tafte,  followed  by  a  kind  of  fweetnefs  ;  and  that  the 
fait,  after  ftrong  calcination,  tailed  like  burnt  alum,  but  more  acid  (a)  i 
from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this  mineral  confifls  in  great  part 
of  an  earth  analogous  to  that  of  alum,  which,  in  combination  with 
acids,  makes  one  of  the  flrongefl  Styptics. 


MAJ  O  RA  N  A. 

MAJ  ORAN  A  Pharm.  Pond.  Major  ana  five  Sampfuchus  feu 

Amaracus ,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Major  ana  vulgaris  C.  B.  Sweet 

marjoram:  a  low  plant,  with  Slender,  fquare,  branched,  woody 
Stalks ;  and  little,  oval,  fomewhat  downy  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  :  on  the 
tops  grow  fcaly  heads  of  fmall  whitifh  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper 
lip  is  erect  and  cloven,  the  lower  divided  into  three  fegments.  It  is 
fown  annually  in  gardens,  for  culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  ufes  :  the 
feeds,  which  rarely  come  to  perfedlion  in  this  country,  are  procured 
from  the  fouth  of  France,  where  the  plant  is  faid  to  be  indigenous. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  marjoram  have  a  pleafant  Smell,  and  a  mo¬ 
derately  warm  aromatic  bitterifh  tafte.  Infufions  of  them  in  water, 
in  colour  brownifh,  finell  pretty  Strongly,  and  tafle  weakly  and  un- 
pleafantly  of  the  herb  :  the  blackifh  green  tindlures,  made  in  redtified 
fpirit,  have  lefs  fmell,  but  a  Stronger  and  more  agreeable  tafle.  In 
Oi.  efient.  distillation  with  water,  an  eflential  oil  is  obtained,  amounting,  as 
Xpb°L*X3  Ed.  Hoffmann  obferves,  to  about  one  ounce  from  fixty-four  of  the  leaves 

Slightly 


(a)  Mifcellanea  Berolinenjta ,  tom.  vi. 
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ilightly  dried ;  when  carefully  drawn,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ;  by 
age,  or  too  hafty  fire  in  the  diftillation,  contracting  a  reddifh  hue ;  of 
a  very  hot  penetrating  tafte,  and  in  fmell  not  near  fo  agreeable  as  the 
marjoram  itfelf :  the  remaining  decoCtion,  thus  diverted  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  aromatic  matter,  is  Weakly,  but  unpleafantly  bitterifh  and  auftere. 
Great  part  of  the  aromatic  matter  of  the  herb  rifes  alfo  in  the  infpif- 
fation  of  the  fpirituous  tinCture,  and  impregnates  the  diftilled  fpirit  : 
the  remaining  extract  is  ftronger  in  tafte  than  that  made  with  water, 
its  quantity  being  lefs,  but  has  not  much  of  the  warmth  or  flavour  of 
the  marjoram.. 

This  plant  has  been  chiefly  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  head 
and  nerves,  in  uterine  obftru&ions  and  mucous  difcharges  proceeding 
from  what  is  called  a  cold  caufe  (that  is,  from  a  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  folids,  and  a  fluggirti  ftate  of  the  juices)  and  in  the  humoural 
arthmas  and  catarrhs  of  old  people.  The  powder  of  the  leaves,  their 
diftilled.  water,  and  the  eflential  oil  properly  diluted,  are  agreeable 
errhines,,  and  accounted  particularly  ufeful  in  pituitous  obftruCtions  of 
the  noftrils,,  and  diforders  of  the  olfaCtory  organs. 

M  A  LAB  A?  HR  U  M. 

MAL  ABAF HRUM  Rharm.  Bond.  'Tamalap.atra,  Folium  indum, 
Indian  leaf:  the  leaf  of  the  cinamomum  Jive  canella  malavarica  & 
javanenjis  C.  B.  or  cafia-lignea  tree,  brought  from  the  Eaft-IndieSo 
It  is  of  a  firm  texture ;  of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  pointed  at  both  ends ; 
fmooth  and  gloffiy  on  one  fide,  which  is  the  upper,  and  lefs  fo  on  the 
lower ;  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour  on  the  former,  and  a  pale  brown- 
ifh  on  the  latter  ;  furnifh’ed  with  three  ribs,  running  its  whole  lengths 
very  protuberant  on  the  lower  fide,  and  two  fmaller  ones  which  bound 
the  edges. 

These  leaves  have  a  remarkable  affinity,  in  one  refpeCt,  with  the 
cafia  or  bark  of  the  tree,  both  the  leaves  themfelves  and  their  pedicles 
being,  like  it,  extremely  mucilaginous  :  chewed,  they  render  the  faliva 
flimy  and  glutinous  :  infufedin  water,  they  give  out  a  large  proportion 
of  a  ftrong  tenacious  mucilage.  But  of  the  aromatic  flavour,  which  is 
ftrong  in  the  bark,  the  leaves,  as  brought  to  us,  have  very  little  :  they 
fcarcely  difcover  any  warmth  or  pungency  to  the  tafte,  and  have  little 
or  no  fmell  unlefs  well  rubbed,  when  they  yield  an  agreeable,  though 
4  '  weak,. 
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weak,  fpicy  odour.  They  are  no  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an 
ingredient  in  mithridate  and  theriaca ;  and  are,  when  in  their  greateb 
perfection,  far  inferiour  to  the  mace  which  our  college  directs  as  a  fuc- 
cedaneum  to  them. 

M  A  L  FA. 

MALFA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Malva  Jilveftris' folio  Jinuato 

C.B.  Common  mallow:  a  plant  with  firm  branched  balks, 
and  roundiih,  notched  leaves,  fet  alternately  on  long  pedicles  :  in 
their  bofoms  come  forth  bell-fhaped  monopetalous  flowers,  deeply 
divided  into  five  heart-fhaped  fedtions,  of  a  pale  purplifh  or  whitifli 
colour  variegated  with  deeper  breaks,  followed  by  a  number  of  cap- 
fules  fet  in  form  of  a  flat  diik,  and  containing  each  a  kidney-fhaped 
feed  :  the  root  is  long,  flender,  and  whitifli.  It  is  perennial,  com¬ 
mon  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  found  in  flower  throughout  the 
fummer. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  mallow  are  in  tabe  mucilaginous, 
and  of  no  remarkable  fmell.  The  leaves  were  formerly  of  fome 
eifeem,  as  an  emollient  or  laxative  dietetic  article,  in  dry  conflipated 
habits  in  the  warmer  climates  :  at  prefent,  infufions  or  decoftions  of 
the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  a  conferve  made  by  beating  the  frefh 
Conf.  florum  flowers  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  are  fometimes  directed 
malvae  P.L.  in  dyfuries,  heat  and  fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  other  like  complaints  j 
but  the  principal  ufe  of  the  herb  is  in  emollient  glyfters,  cataplafms, 
and  fomentations.  The  roots  have  been  recommended  in  diforders  of 
the  bread:,  and  though  now  difregarded,  may  perhaps  deferve  fome 
notice  :  they  have  a  foft  fvveet  tajfle,  without  any  particular  flavour, 
approaching  in  fome  degree  to  that  of  liquorice :  an  extract  made  from 
them  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  of  great  fweetnefs. 

MA  N  NA. 

MANNA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Manna  fen  Ros  calabrinus 
Pharm.  Parif.  Manna:  a  fweet  juice  obtained  from  certain 
alh  trees  ( a )  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Calabria 
and  Sicily,  exuding  from  the  leaves,  branches,  or  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  either  naturally  concreted,  or  exficcated  and  purified  by  art. 

Juices 

{a)  Ornus :  Fraxinus  rotundiore  folio,  &  fraxinus  humilxor  minore  &  tenuiore  folio  C.  B. 
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Juices  of  the  fame  nature  are  collected*  in  the  eaftern  countries, 
from  other  trees  and  £hruhs  (a)  :  and  fimilar  exudations  are  fometimes 
found  on  different  kinds  of  trees  in  Europe,  as  particularly  on  the 
larch  in  the  Brian^onois  in  Dauphiny.  How  far  the  manna  juices  Manna 
of  different  vegetables  differ  from  one  another,  is  not  well  known  :  brigantiaca’ 
but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  one  and  the  fame  tree  affords  mannas 
very  confiderably  different,  in  their  colour,  in  their  tafte,  and  in  their 
difpofition  to  affume  a  folid  concrete  form ;  that  is,  in  their  purity,  or 
the  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  oily  or  refinous  matter. 

The  bell:  fort  of  the  officinal  or  Calabrian  manna  is  in  oblong  pieces 
or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable,  very  light,  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  in  fome  degree  tranfparent :  the  inferiour  kinds  are  moift, 
undtuous,  and  brown.  Both  forts  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  coun¬ 
terfeited  by  compofitions  of  fugar,  honey,  and  purgative  materials ; 
compofitions  of  this  kind,  in  a  folid  or  dry  form,  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  weight,  compadtnefs,  and  untranfparency :  both  the 
dry  and  moift  compofitions  may  be  difHnguifhed  by  their  tafte,  which 
is  fenfibly  different  from  that  of  true  manna,  and  with  greater  certainty 
by  their  habitude  to  menftrua. 

This  juice  liquefies  in  a  moift  air,  diffolves  readily  in  water,  and, 
by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  in  redtified  fpirit  alfo ;  the  impurities  only 
being  left  by  both  menftrua.  On  infpiffating  the  watery  folution,  the 
manna  is  recovered  of  a  much  darker  colour  than  at  firft.  From  the 
faturated  fpirituous  folution,  great  part  of  it  feparates  as  the  liquor 
cools,  concreting  into  a  flaky,  mafs,  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  and  a  ve£y 
grateful  fweetnefs  :  the  liquor,  remaining  after  the  feparation  of  this 
pure  fweet  part  of  the  manna,  leaves,  on  being  infpiffated,  an  undtu- 
ous,  dark  coloured,  difagreeable  matter,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  manna  made  ufe  of  was  lefs  or  more  pure. 

Manna,  in  dofes  of  an  ounce  and  upwards,  proves  a  gentle  laxative : 
it  operates  in  general  with  great  mildnefs,  fo  as  to  be  fafely  given  in 
inflammatory  or  acute  diffempers,  where  the  ffimulating  purgatives 
have  no  place.  It  is  particularly  proper  in  ffomachic  coughs,  or  thofe 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  ftomaqh  ;  the  manna,  by  its  fweetnefs 
and  undluoflty,  contributing  to  obtund  as  well  as  to  evacuate  the 
offending  humours :  in  this  intention  it  is  fometimes  made  into  a  linc- 
tus  or  lolioch,  with  equal  quantities  of  oil  of  almonds  and  of  fyrup  of  Lohoch  d 
violets.  In  fome  conftitutions,  however,  it  adts  unkindly,  efpecially manna  F' 

3  B  '  if 

(a)  Vide  Clufu  exotic,  lib.  i.  p.  164.  Rauvvoif  it  in.  f.  74.  Teixeita  bid.  Per/.  p.  29, 


a) 
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if  given  in  confiderable  quantity,  occafioning  flatulencies,  gripes,  and 
diftenfions  of  the  belly  ;  inconveniences  which  may  be  generally  ob¬ 
viated  by  a  fmall  addition  of  fome  grateful  aromatic.  It  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  full  efiedt  of  a  cathartic,  unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes,  as  two 
ounces  or  more,  and  hence  is  rarely  employed  in  this  intention  by  itfelf: 
it  may  be  commodioufly  diflolved  in  the  purging  mineral  waters,  or 
acuated  with  the  cathartic  lalts,  or  other  purgatives  :  its  efficacy  is 
faid  to  be  peculiary  promoted  by  cafla  fiftularis,  a  mixture  of  the  two 
purging  more  than  both  of  them  feparately.  See  Cajia. 

MARGARITJE. 

MARGARITAL  Ph.Lond.  Perlce.  Uniones.  Pearls: 
fmall  calculous  concretions,  of  a  bright  femitranfparent  whitenefs, 
found  on  the  inflde  of  the  fhell  of  the  concha  niargaritifera  or  mother- 
of-pearl  fifh,  as  alfo  of  certain  oyfters  and  other  fhell-fiffies.  The 
fineft  pearls  are  brought  from  the  eafl  and  welt  Indies  :  the  oriental, 
which  are  moft  efteemed,  have  a  more  fhining  fllver-like  hue  than  the 
•occidental,  which  lafl:  are  generally  fomewhat  milky  :  an  inferiour  fort 
is  fometimes  met  with  in  the  Ihell-filhes  of  our  own  feas,  particularly 
on  the  coafts  of  Scotland.  The  coarfe  rough  pearls,  and  the  very  fmall 
ones  which  are  unfit  for  ornamental  ufes,  called  rag  pearl  and  feed 
pearly  are  thofe  generally  employed  in  medicine. 

It  is  faid,  that  counterfeit  pearls  are  often  brought  from  China, 
made  of  pellets  of  clay  coated  with  the  white  matter  of  oyfter-lhells. 
The  clay  may  be  diflinguilhed  by  its  acquiring  an  additional  hardnefs 
in  the  fire,  and  refilling  acids ;  whereas  the  true  pearls  calcine  in  the 
fire  and  become  quicklime,  and  readily  diflolve  in  acids ;  the  vitriolic 
excepted,  which  precipitates  them  when  previoufly  diflolved  by  other 
acids. 

Thefe  properties  of  the  pearl,  Ihew  that  it  is  an  earth  of  the  fame 
kind  with  crabs-claws,  oyfter-lhells,  and  the  other  calcareous  animal 
abforbents.  It  has  no  other  virtues  than  thofe  of  the  other  fubflances 
of  this  clafs,  and  does  not  poflefs  thofe  virtues  in  any  greater  degree 
than  the  common  teflacea. 


MA  RRU- 
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MARRUBIUM  Bharm.  Bond.  Marrubium  album  Jive  Bra - 
fium  Bharm.  Edinb.  Marrubium  album  vulgar e  C .  B.  White 
horehound:  a  hoary  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  and  roundifti 

wrinkled  indented  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  on  long  pedicles ;  in  the  bofoms 
of  which  come  forth  thick  cluflers  of  whitifh  labiated  flowers,  in 
ftriated  cups,  whofe  diviflons  terminate  in  fharp  points  or  prickles. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  in 
June. 

The  leaves  of  horehound  have  a  moderately  ftrong  fmell,  of  the 
aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable,  which  by  drying  is  improved,  and 
in  keeping  for  fome  months  is  in  great  part  diflipated  :  their  tafte  is 
very  bitter,  penetrating,  diffunve,  and  durable  in  the  mouth.  From 
thefe  qualities,  and  their  fenflble  operation,  when  taken  in  any  confi- 
derable  dofes,  of  loofening  the  body,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  this 
herb  is  a  medicine  of  fome  efficacy,  and  has  no  ill  claim  to  the  corro¬ 
borant  and  aperient  virtues,  for  which  it  is  recommended,  in  humourai 
afthmas,  and  in  menftrual  fuppreflions,  cachexies,  and  other  chronic 
cal  diforders  proceeding  from  a  vifcidity  of  the  fluids  and  obftrudlions 
of  the  vifcera :  a  dram  of  the  dry  leaves  in  powder,  or  two  or  three 
ounces  of  the  exprefled  juice,  or  an  infuflon  of  half  a  handful  or  a 
handful  of  the  frefh  leaves,  are  commonly  directed  for  a  dofe.  The 
dry  herb  gives  out  its  virtue  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menflrua, 
tinging  the  former  of  a  brownifh,  the  latter  of  a  green  colour  :  on 
infpiflating  the  watery  infuflon,  the  fmell  of  the  horehound  wholly 
exhales,  and  the  remaining  extract  proves  a  ftrong  and  almoft  flavour- 
lefs  bitter  :  rectified  fpirit  carries  off  likewife  greateft  part  of  the 
flavour  of  the  herb,  leaving  an  extract  in  lefs  quantity  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  water,  and  of  a  more  penetrating  bitternefs. 

MA  RUM. 

MARUM  STRIA  CUM  Bharm.  Lend.  &  Edinb.  Major  ana 

fyriaca  vel  cretica  C.  B.  Marum  cortuji  J.  B.  C  ham  re  dry  s  mari~ 

tuna  incana  frutefeens  foliis  lanceolatis  Bourn.  Marum,  Syrian 
heRB-m  astich  :  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  with  fmall  oval  leaves,  pointed 
at  each  end,  fet  in  pairs,  without  pedicles,  of  a  dilute  green  colour 

3  B  z  above, 
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above,  and  hoary  underneath  :  in  their  bofoms  appear  folitary,  purple, 
labiated  flowers,  wanting  the  upper  lip  ;  the  lower  lip  is  divined  into 
five  fegments,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  larger  than  the  reft,  and 
hollowed  like  a  fpoon  :  each  flower  is  followed  by  four  roundifh  feeds 
inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  laid  to  be  a  native  of  Syria,  and  of  one  of 
the  Hieres  iilands,  on  the  coaft  of  Provence  :  in  our  climate  it  does  not 
well  bear  fevere  winters  without  fhelter. 

The  leaves  of  marum  have  a  bitterifh,  aromatic,  very  pungent 
taftej  and  when  rubbed  a  little,  yield  a  quick  piercing  fmell,  which 
provokes  fneezing.  They  have  been  chiefly  made  ufe  of  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  fternutatory  powders,  though,  from  their  fenfible  qualities, 
they  promife  to  be  applicable  to  more  important  purpofes,  and  to  have 
no  ill  title  to  the  ftimulating,  attenuating,  deobftruent,  antifeptic 
virtues  afcribed  to  them  bv  Wedelius  in  a  differtation  on  this  plant: 
they  leem  particularly  well  adapted  as  an  ingredient  in  the  volatile 
oily  aromatic  fpirits  with  which  their  agreeable  pungency  in  a  great 
degree  coincides. 

The  marum  lofes  but  little  of  its  pungency  on  being  dried,  and  in 
this  refpedt  it  differs  remarkably  from  many  other  acrid  herbs,  as 
thofe  called  antifcorbutic.  It  gives  out  its  adtive  matter  partially  to 
water,  and  completely  to  rectified  fpirit :  the  watery  infufions,  in 
colour  yellow,  though  pretty  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  fmell  of 
the  marum,  have  only  a  weak  talte  :  the  fpirituous  tindlures,  in  colour 
yellowifh-green,  are  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  tafle,  but  have 
the  fmell  in  great  meafure  covered  by  the  menftruum.  Diftilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a  highly  pungent,  fubtile,  volatile  eflential  oil,  fimilar 
to  that  of  fcurvygrafs,  but  ftronger,  and  of  a  lefs  perifhable  pungency  : 
the  remaining  decodtion  is  little  other  than  bitterifh.  Redtified  fpirit 
carries  off  likewife,  in  the  infpiffation  of  the  fpirituous  tindture,  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  the  fmell  and  pungency  of  the  marum,  but 
leaves  much  the  greateft  part  concentrated  in  the  extradt ;  which,  on 
being  tailed,  fills  the  mouth  with  a  durable,  penetrating,  glowing 
warmth. 

MA  RUM  V  U  L  G  A  R  E. 

MARU M  VULGARE  Rharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Sampfucus 
ficce  marum  majiichen  redolens  C.  B.  Ehymbra  hifpamca  major ance 
folio  Eournefort ,  Clinopodium  quibufdam ,  mafic  bin  a  gallorum  J.  B. 

Common 
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Common  herb-mastich  :  a  low  flirubby  plant,  with  fmall  oblong 
leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  fet  in  pairs,  without  pedicles  :  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches  Rand  woolly  heads,  containing  fmall  white  labi- 
ated  dowers,  whole  upper  lip  is  ereff  and  cloven,  the  lower  divided 
into  three  fegments :  each  flower  is  followed  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in 
the  cup.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  on  dry  gravelly  grounds  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  like  foils  it  bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  our  own  climate. 

This  plant  is  employed  chiefly,  like  the  foregoing,  as  an  errhine. 
It  is  conflderably  pungent,  though  far  lefs  fo  than  the  marum Jyriacum 
and  of  a  flrong  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  maRich. 


M  A  S  T  I  C  H  E. 

MASTIC  HE  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Mastich  :  a  con¬ 
crete  refln,  obtained  in  the  ifland  Chio  from  the  lentilk  tree  brought 
over  in  fmall  yellowilh  tranlparent  brittle  grains  or  tears.  From 
tranfverfe  incifions  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  about  the  beginning 
of  AuguR,  the  refln  exudes  in  drops,  which  running  down,  and  con¬ 
creting  on  the  ground,  are  thence  fwept  up  [a).  The  tree  is  raifed 
alfo  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  f  but  no  refln  has  been  obferved  to  iffue 
from  it  in  thefe  climates  :  nor  do  all  the  trees  of  this  Ipecies,  in  the 
iiland  Chio  itfelf,  afford  this  commodity. 

This  refln  has  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when  rubbed  or 
heated  :  in  chewing,  it  firR  crumbles,  foon  after  Ricks  together,  and 
becomes  foft  and  white  like  wax,  without  imprefling  any  confiderable 
taffe.  It  totally  diffolves,  except  the  earthy  impurities,  which  are 
commonly  in  no  great  quantity,  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then 
difcovers  a  degree  of  warmth  and  bitternefs,  and  a  Rronger  fmell  than 
that  of  the  refln  in  fubRance  :  the  colour  of  the  folution  is  a  pale 
yellow.  Boiled  in  water,  it  impregnates  the  liquor  with  its  fmell, 
but  gives  out  little  or  nothing  of  its  fubRance  :  difliiled  with  water, 
it  yields  a  fmall  proportion  of  a  limpid  effential  oil,  in  fmell  very  fra¬ 
grant,  and  in  taRe  moderatelv  pungent.  Rectified  fpirit  brings  over 
alfo,  in  diRillation,  the  more  volatile  odorous  matter  of  the  maRich. 

MaRich  is  recommended,  in  dofes  of  from  half  a  fcruple  to  half 
a  dram,  as  a  mild  corroborant  and  reRringent,  in  old  coughs,  hemcp- 

tyfes*. 


(<*)  Tournefort,  Voyages  to  the  Levant,  <vol.  i.  /.  28^. 
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tyfes,  diarrhoeas,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  &c .  It  is  given  either  in 
fubflance,  divided  by  other  materials  ;  or  diffolved  in  fpirit  and  mixed 
with  fyrups  ;  or  diffolved  in  water  into  an  emulfion  by  the  intervention 
of  gum-arabic  or  almonds  :  the  decodtions  of  it  in  water,  which 
fome  have  directed,  have  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtue  of  the  maftich. 
It  is  faid  that  this  refin  is  commonly  employed  as  a  mafticatory,  in 
Chio  and  among  the  T urkifh  women,  for  fweetening  the  breath,  and 
flrengthening  the  gums  and  teeth  ;  and  that  when  thus  ufed,  by  pro¬ 
curing  a  copious  excretion  of  faliva,  it  proves  ferviceable  in  catarrhous 
diforders. 

MA  TRICARIA. 

MATRICARIA  Pbarm.  Lond.  Matricaria  feu  Parthenium 
Pkarm .  Edinb.  Matricaria  vulgaris  feu  fativa  C.  B.  F  ebr  if uga 

Dorfien .  Feverfew  :  a  plant  with  firm  branched  ftalks,  and 
roughifh  leaves,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  two  or  three  pairs  of 
indented  oval  fegments  fet  on  a  middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the 
end,  cut  into  three  lobes  :  the  flowers  ftand  on  the  tops  in  the  form 
of  an  umbel,  confiding,  each,  of  a  number  of  fhort  white  petal  a, 
fet  round  a  yellow  difk,  which  is  followed  by  fmall  ftriated  feeds.  It 
is  biennial,  or  of  longer  duration  ;  grows  wild  in  hedges  and  unculti¬ 
vated  places,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  feverfew  have  a  ftrong,  not  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a  moderately  bitter  tafle ;  both  which  they  communicate, 
by  warm  infufion,  to  water  and  to  rectified  fpirit.  The  watery  infu- 
fions,  infpiflated,  leave  an  extract  of  confiderable  bittemefs,  and  which 
difcovers  alfo  a  faline  matter,  both  to  the  tafle,  and  in  a  more  fenfible 
manner,  by  throwing  up  to  the  furface  fmall  cryftalline  efflorefcences 
in  keeping :  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  matricaria  exhales  in  the  eva¬ 
poration,  and  impregnates  the  diftilled  water  :  on  diddling  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  herb,  a  yellowifh  Arong-fcented  eflential  oil  is  found 
floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Rectified  fpirit  carries  off  but 
little  of  the  flavour  of  this  plant  in  evaporation  or  diftillation  :  the 
fpirituous  extract  is  far  ftronger  in  tafle  than  that  made  with  water, 
and  more  agreeable  in  fmell  than  the  herb  itfelf.  The  quantity  of 
fpirituous  extract,  according  to  Cartheufer’s  experiments,  is  only  about 
one  fixth  the  weight  of  the  dry  leaves,  whereas  the  watery  extradt 
amounts  to  near  one  half. 


This 
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This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  warm,  aperient,  carminative  bitter ; 
and  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  female  diforders.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  above  analyfis,  to  be  a  medicine  of  no  inconfiderable 
virtue,  in  fome  degree  Similar  to  camomile. 

ME  C  H  0  A  C  A  N  N  A. 

MECHOACANNA  Pharm .  Edinb.  Bryonia  mechoacanna 
alba  C.  B.  Convolvulus  americanus  mecboacan  diet  us  Rail.  ya- 
lappa  alba ,  Rhabarbarum  album  £>uibufdam.  Mechoacan  :  the 
root  of  an  American  convolvulus,  brought  chiefly  from  a  province  in 
Mexico  of  the  fame  name,  in  thin  tranverfe  dices,  like  jalap,  but 
larger  and  whiter. 

This  root  was  firR  introduced,  about  the  year  1524,  and  continued 
in  efteem  for  a  considerable  time,  as  a  mild  cathartic,  of  very  little 
tafte  or  fmell,  not  liable  to  offend  the  Stomach,  of  flow  operation, 
but  effectual  and  Safe  :  by  degrees,  it  gave  place  to  jalap,  which  has 
now,  among  us,,  almoft  wholly  fuperfeded  its  ufe.  It  fee  ms  to  differ 
from  jalap  only  in  being  weaker :  the  reSins  obtained  from  the  two 
roots  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  qualities,  but  mechoacan  fcarcely  yields 
one  Sixth  part  fo  much  as  jalap  does,  and  hence  requires  to  be  given 
in  much  larger  dofes  to  produce  the  fame  effects.  The  dofe  of  the 
mechoacan  in  fubflance  is  from  one  dram  to  two  or  more. 

M  E  L. 

MEL  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Honey."  a  fweet  vegetable 
yuice  ;  collected  by  the  bee  from  the  flowers  of  different  plants,  and. 
depofited  in  the  cells  of  the  combs ;  from  which  it  is  extracted,  either 
by  fpontaneous  percolation  through  a  fieve  in  a  warm  place,  or  by  ex¬ 
pression.  That  which  runs  fpontaneoufly  is  purer  than  the  expreffed  5 
a  quantity  of  the  waxy  and  other  impurities  being  forced  out  along 
with  it  by  the  preffure,  efpecially  when  the  combs  are  previously 
heated*  The  beff  fort  of  honey  is  of  a  thick  confidence,  a  whitifh  - 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  very  pleafant  tafle  :  both  the  colour 
and  flavour  are  faid  to  differ  in  fome  degree  according  to  the  plants 
which  the  bees  colled  it  from.  4 
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Honey,  expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  as  that  of  a  water  bath,  be- 
Mel  defpu-  comes  thin,  and  throws  up  to  the  furface  its  waxy  impurities,  together 
njatuin  Ph.Et  with  the  meal  or  dower  fometimes  fraudulently  mingled  with '"it, 
which  may  thus  be  feparated  by  defpumation,  fo  as  to  leave  the  honey 
pure.  On  continuing  the  heat,  there  rifes  a  conliderable  quantity 
of  aqueous  fluid,  impregnated  with  the  fine  fmell  of  the  honey  :  the 
infpiflated  refiduum,  like  the  honey  at  firff,  diflolves  both  in  water 
and  in  redtified  fpirit,  and  promotes  the  union  of  oily  and  refinous 
fubftances  with  watery  liquors.  By  treating  the  infpiflated  mafs  with 
moifl:  clay,  as  pradiifed  by  the  fugar-bakers  for  purifying  fugar  from 
its  undtuous  treacly  matter,  the  undtuous  parts  of  honey  may  in  like 
manner  be  feparated,  and  its  pure  fweet  matter  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  folid,  faline,  v/hite  concrete. 

This  juice  is  an  ufeful  fweet,  for  medicinal  as  well  as  domeflic 
purpofes  ;  more  aperient  and  detergent  than  the  Ampler  fweet  prepared 
from  the  fugar  cane ;  particularly  lerviceable  for  promoting  expedtora- 
tion  in  diforders  of  the  breafl,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  and  deter¬ 
gent  gargarifms.  For  thefe,  and  other  limilar  intentions,  it  is  fome¬ 
times  mixed  with  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  pounds  to 
Oxymel  fim-  a  pint,  and  the  mixture  boiled  down  to  the  confiflence  of  a  fyrup  j 
^ E^tlLon ‘  f°metimes  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by 
boiling  it  in  like  manner  with  their  juices  or  infufions,  till  the  watery 
parts  of  the  juice  or  infufion  have  exhaled  and  left  the  adtive  matter 
incorporated  with  the  honey.  The  boiling  of  honey,  though  it  difli- 
pates  great  part  of  its  odorous  matter,  and  thus  proves  in  lome  cafes 
injurious  to  it,  is  in  fome  cafes  alfoof  advantage  :  there  are  particular 
conftitutions,  with  which  honey  remarkably  difagrees,  and  in  which 
even  very  fmall  quantities  occafion  gripes,  purging,  and  great  diforder  : 
by  boiling,  it  lofes  of  that  quality  by  which  it  produces  thefe  effedts. 

MELILOTUS. 

MELILOTUS  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Melilotus  officinarum  germa- 
niceC.B.  Lotus Jilveftris.  Liu  folium  odoratum.  Melilot  : 

a  plant  with  fmooth  oval  ftriated  leaves,  handing  three  together,  on 
fiender  pedicles ;  and  round,  ffriated,  branched  ffalks,  terminated  by 
long  fpikes  of  papilionaceous  flowers  drooping  downwards,  which  are 
followed  by  fhort  thick  wrinkled  pods,  containing,  each,  one  or  two 

roundifh 
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roundifh  feeds.  It  is  annual  or  biennial,  and  found  in  flower,  iu 
hedges  and  corn  fields,  greateffc  part  of  the  furnmer. 

Mel i lot  has  been  faid  to  be  refolvent,  emollient,  anodyne,  and  to 
participate  of  the  virtues  of  camomile.  In  its  fenfible  qualities,  it 
differs  very  materially  from  that  plant :  its  tafie  is  unpleafant,  fubacrid, 
fubfaline,  but  not  bitter  :  when  frefh,  it  has  fcaroely  any  fmell ;  in  dry¬ 
ing,  it  acquires  a  pretty  ftrong  one,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not 
agreeable.  Linnasus  obferves,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Amcenitates 
Academic ce,  that  the  diflilled  water  of  melilot,  of  little  fmell  itfelf, 
remarkably  heightens  the  fragrance  of  other  fubfiances.  The  princi¬ 
pal  ufe  of  this  plant  has  been  in  glyfters,  fomentations,  and  other 
external  applications  :  it  formerly  gave  name  to  one  of  the  officinal 
plafters  ;  which  received  from  the  melilot  a  green  colour  and  an  un~ 
pleafant  fmell,  without  any  addition  to  its  efficacy. 


MELISSA. 

ME  LIS  SA  Eh  arm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Meiiffa  hortenjis  C.  B, 
MelyJJ'ophyllum ,  mellifolium ,  mellitis ,  citrago ,  citraria ,  cedronella ,  apiaf- 
trum.  Balm:  a  plant  with  fquare  ftalks ;  and  oblong,  pointed, 
dark  green,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  fet  in  pairs ;  in  the  bofoms  of 
which  come  forth  pale  reddifh  labiatea  flowers,  ftanding  feveral  toge¬ 
ther  on  one  pedicle,  with  the  upper  lip  roundifh,  eredt,  and  cloven, 
and  the  lower  divided  into  three  legments.  It  is  perennial ;  a  native 
of  mountainous  places  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and  flowers 
in  our  gardens  in  June. 

This  plant,  formerly  celebrated  for  cephalic,  cordial,  fiomachic, 
uterine,  and  other  virtues,  is  now  juflly  ranked  among  the  milder  cor¬ 
roborants.  It  has  a  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  lemon  kind,  and 
a  weak  aromatic  tafie  ;  of  both  which  it  lofes  a  confiderable  part  on- 
being  dried ;  a  flight  roughifhnefs,  which  the  frefh  herb  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with,  becoming  at  the  fame  time  more  fenfible.  Infufions  of 
the  leaves  in  water,  in  colour  greenifh  or  reddifh  brown  according  to 
the  degree  of  faturation,  fmell  agreeably  of  the  herb,  but  difcover  no 
great  tafie,  though,  on  being  infpiffated,  they  leave  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  bitterifh  and  fomewhat  auflere  extradt :  the  infufions  are 
ibmetimes  drank  as  tea  in  chronical  diforders  proceeding  from  debility 
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and  relaxation,  and  fometimes  acidulated  with  lemon  juice  for  a 
diluent  in  acute  difeafes.  On  diftilling  the  frefh  herb  with  water,  it 
mellflae  impregnates  the  firft  runnings  pretty  ftrongly  with  its  grateful  flavour  : 

Pbarm.  Edin.  when  large  ‘quantities  are  fubjedted  to  the  operation  at  once,  there 
feparates,  and  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  a  fmall  portion 
of  effential  oil,  in  colour  yellowifh,  of  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  appa¬ 
rently  of  great  medicinal  activity,  commended  by  Hoffmann  as  an 
excellent  corroborant  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Tindtures  of  the  newly- 
dried  leaves  made  in  redtified  fpirit,  in  colour  blackifh  green,  difcover 
lefs  of  the  balm  fmell  than  the  watery  infufions,  but  have  its  tafte  in 
a  greater  degree :  infpiffated,  they  leave  an  extradt  in  fomewhat  lefs 
quantity  than  that  obtained  by  water,  in  tafte  ftronger,  and  which 
retains  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  fpecific  fmell  and  flavour  of  the 
balm,  but  is  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  in  fubftance. 


ME  N  E  HA. 

MINT:  a  perennial  herb ;  with  fquare  ftalks ;  ferrated  leaves  fet 
In  pairs ;  and  fpikes  of  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  cut  into 
four  fedtions,  and  followed  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup. 

i.  Mentha  vulgaris  Eh  arm.  Lond.  Mentha  fativa  Eh  arm, 

Edinb.  Mentha  anguJUfolia  f pic ata  C .  B.  Mint,hartmint,  fpear- 
mint :  with  oblong,  narrow,  pointed  leaves,  joined  clofe  to  the  ftalk ; 
and  fmall  purpliih  flowers  handing  in  long  fpikes  on  the  tops.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  climates,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

This  herb  has  a  ftrong  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh, 
roughifh,  moderately  warm  tafte.  It  is  in  general  ufe  as  a  reflringent 
itomachic  and  carminative  :  in  vomitings  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
there  are,  perhaps,  few  fimples  of  equal  efficacy.  Some  report  that 
it  prevents  the  coagulation  of  milk,  and  hence  recommend  it  to  be 
nfed  along  with  milk  diets,  and  even  in  cataplafms  and  fomentations 
for  refolving  coagulated  milk  in  the  breafts:  upon  experiment,  the 
curd  of  milk,  digefted  in  a  ftrong  infufion  of  mint,  could  not  be  per- 
vCeived  to  be  any  otherwife  affedted  than  by  common  water,  but  milk, 
sn  which  mint  leaves  were  fet  to  macerate,  did  not  coagulate  near  fo 
fooo  as  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fame  milk  kept  by  itfelf. 
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The  leaves  are  fometimes  taken  in  fubflance,  beaten  with  thrice  Conferv.  foL 
their  weight  of  fine  fugar  into  a  conferve.  Moderately  bruifed,  they  ™fnth* 
yield  upon  exprefiion  about  two  thirds  their  weight  of  a  turbid,  *a,m' 
brown-coloured,  fomewhat  mucilaginous  juice  ;  which  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  retain  the  full  virtues  of  the  mint,  but  which,  though 
participating  of  the  bitternefs  and  fubaftringency  of  the  herb,  is  found 
to  have  little  or  nothing  of  the  peculiar  aromatic  flavour  in  which  the 
principal  virtue  of  this  plant  refides.  The  leaves  lofe  in  drying  about 
three  fourths  of  their  weight,  without  fuffering  much  lofs  of  their 
fmell  or  tafte  nor  is  the  fmell  foon  difiipated  by  moderate  warmth, 
or  impaired  in  keeping. 

Cold  water,  by  maceration  for  fix  or  eight  hours  on  the  dry  herb, 
and  warm  water  in  a  Jhorter  time,  become  richly  impregnated  with 
its  flavour :  if  the  maceration  be  long  continued,  the  groflfer  parts  of 
the  mint  are  extracted,  and  the  liquor  proves  lefs  grateful :  on  boiling 
the  mint  in  water  till  the  aromatic  matter  is  difiipated,  the  remaining 
dark-brown  liquor  is  found  nearly  fimilar  to  the  recent  juice ;  unplea- 
fant,  bitterifh,  fubaflringent,  and  mucilaginous.  By  difiillation,  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  the  dry  leaves  communicate  a  ftrong  impregnation 
to  a  gallon  of  water  *,  which  is  occafionally  made  Rill  richer  in  the  Mq.menthse 
virtue  of  the  mint,  by  Reeping  in  it  for  three  or  four  hours,  in  ahU/Ig'  fin?pl\ 

.  r  r\  J  1  r  t  i  i  ,  .  r  .  rharm.  Lona. 

warm  place,  a  irelh  quantity  or  the  herb,  as  hair  an  ounce  to  a  pint  R* :  f  Tinftura 
the  diftilled  water  proves  rather  more  elegant  if  drawn  from  the  menthsffP.E. 
frefh  J  than  from  the  dry  plant,  though  the  latter  is  frequently  made  t  men~ 
ufe  of  as  being  procurable  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Along  with  the*  ^lh'Edltl° 
aqueous  fluid,  an  eflential  oil  difldls,  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour,  01.  menths 
changing  by  age  to  a  reddifh,  and  at  length  to  a  dark  red,  in  quantity 
near  an  ounce  from  ten  pounds  of  the  frefh  herb  in  flower,  fmelling  ‘  a‘ 
and  tailing  Rrongly  of  the  mint,  but  fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than  the 
herb  itfelf. 

Dry  mint,  digelled  in  redlified  fpirit,  either  in  the  cold,  or  with  a 
gentle  warmth,  gives  out  readily  its  peculiar  taRe  and  fmell,  without 
imparting  the  grofler  and  more  ungrateful  matter,  though  the  digeRion 
be  long  continued.  The  tindlure  appears  by  day-light  of  a  fine  dark 
green,  by  candle-light  of  a  bright  red  colour  :  a  tindture  extradted  from 
the  remaining  mint  by  frefh  fpirit  appears  in  both  lights  green  :  the 
colour  of  both  tindtures  changes,  in  keeping,  to  a  brown.  On  gently 
infpiflating  the  filtered  tindtures,  little  or  nothing  of  their  flavour  rifes 
with  the  fpirit :  the  remaining  extradt  pofleffes  the  concentrated  virtues 
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of  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  the  dry  herb  ;  and  differs  from  the' 
products  obtained  by  diftillation  with  water,  in  this,  that  the  bitter- 
nefs  and  fubaftringency  of  the  mint,  which  are  there  feparated  from 
the  aromatic  part,  are  here  united  with  it. 

Proof  fpirit  extracts  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  mint,  but  not  its  green  < 
colour.  The  tindure  is  brown,.  like  the  watery  infufions ;  and,  like 
them  alfo,  it  becomes  ungrateful,  if  the  digeftion  is  long  continued,. 
On  gentle  diftillation,  the  more  fpirituous  portion,  which  rifes  at  fir  ft, . 
difcovers  little  flavour  of  the  mint ;  but  as  loon  as  the  watery  part 
begins  to  diftil,  the  virtues  of  the  mint  come  over  plentifully  with  it. 
Hence  the  officinal" fpirituous  water,  prepared  by  drawing  off  a  gallon 
Aq.  menthas  of  proof  fpirit  from  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  dried  leaves,  proves 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  mint. 

After  mint  has  been  repeatedly  infufed  in  water,  redified  fpirit  ftill 
extrads  from  it  a  green  tindure,  and  a  fenfible  flavour  of  mint :  on 
the  other  hand,  fuch  as  has  been  firft  digefted  in  fpirit,  gives  out  af¬ 
terwards  to  water  a  brown  colour,  and  a  kind  of  naufeous  mucilagi¬ 
nous  tafte  very  different  from  that  which  diftinguiffies  mint.  The 
fpirituous  tindures  mingle  with  watery  liquors  without  precipitation 
or  turbidnefs  ;  but  fpirituous  liquors,  impregnated  with  its  pure  vola-^ 
tile  parts  by  diftillation,  turn  milky  on  the  admixture  of  water. 

2.  Mentha  aquatic  a  Jive  Merit  aft  rum  Pharm.  Par  if.  Mentha 
aquatic  a Jive \ fifty  mbrium  J.  B.  Mentha  rotundftolia  palujiris five  a  qua- 
tica  major  C.B.  Water  mint:  with  fomewhat  oval  leaves  fet  on 
pedicles,  and  long  ftamina  ftanding  out  from  the  flowers.  - 

3.  Mentastrum  hirsutum:  Auricularia  qfficinarum  Dale  : 

Mentha  palujiris  folio-  ohlongo  C.B.  Hairy  water-mint :  with  long 
hairy  leaves  having  no  pedicles  j  and  broad  fpikes  of  flowers. 

Both  thefe  plants  grow  wild  in  moift  meadows,  marflies,  and  on 
the  brinks  of  rivers,  and  flower  towards  the  end  of  fummer.  They 
are  lefs  agreeable  in  fmell  than  the  fpearmint,  and  in  tafte  bitterer  and 
more  pungent :  the  fecond  fort  approaches  in  fome  degree  to  the  flavour 
of  pennyroyal.  They  yield  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  effential 
oil  :  from  twenty  pounds  of  the  water-mint  were  obtained  fcarcely 
three  drams.  With  regard  to  their  virtues,  they  appear  to  partake  of 
thofe  of  fpearmint ;  to  which  they  are  obvioufly  far  inferiour  as  ftoma- 
chics.  The  hairy  water-mint  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  auricularia ,  planta 
aseylanica ,  or  earwort,  celebrated  by  Marloe  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs : 
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though  probably  not  more  effectual  againft  that  complaint,  than  the 
other  water-mint  againft  nephritic  ones,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  formerly  an  empyrical  Secret  (a) . 

4.  Mentha  piperitis  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Mentha fpicis 

brevioribus  &  habitioribus ,  foliis  merit  ha  fufca ,  fapore  fervido  piper  is 
Raii  fynopf  Mentha  jioribus  capitatis ,  foliis  lanceolatis  ferratis  fab - 

petiolatis  Linnai  fpec.  plant.  Pepper-mint :  with  acuminated  leaves 
on  very  fhort  pedicles ;  and  the  flowers  fetin  fhort  thick  fpikes  or  heads. 

It  is  a  native  of  this  kingdom  ;  and,  fo  far  as  is  known,  of  this  king¬ 
dom  only:  it  is  much  lefs  common,  however,  than  the  other  wild 
mints ;  but  having  been  of  late  received  in  general  practice  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  it  is  now  raifed  plentifully  in  gardens,  and  does  not  appear,  like 
many  of  the  other  plants  that  grow  naturally  in  watery  places,  to  lofe 
any  thing  of  its  virtue  with  this % change  of  foil. 

This  fpecies  has  a  more  penetrating  fmell  than  any  of  the  other 
mints  ;  and  a  much  Stronger  and  warmer  tafte,  pungent  and  glowing 
like  pepper,  and  finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue.  It  is  a  medicine 
of  great  importance  in  flatulent  colics,  hyfleric  depreflions,  and  other 
like  complaints  ;  exerting  its  activity  as  foon  as  taken  into  the  Stomach, 
and  diffufing  a  glowing  warmth  through  the  whole  fyftem  ;  yet  not 
liable  to  heat  the  constitution  near  fo  much  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  great  warmth  and  pungency  of  its  tafte. 

By  maceration  or  infufon,  it  readily  and  Strongly  impregnates  both 
water  and  fpirit  with  its  virtue ;  tinging  the  former  of  a  brownifh 
colour,  and  the  latter  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  other  mints.  In 
diflillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  effential  01.  efien dale 
oil,  of  a  pale  greenifh  yellow  colour,  growing  darker  coloured  by  menth®  pi- 
age,  very  light,  fubtile,  pofTeSTmg  in  a  high  degree  the  Specific  fmell  J Ed! 
and  penetrating  pungency  of  the  pepper- mint :  the  decoction  remain¬ 
ing  after  the  feparation  of  this  active  principle,  is  only  bitterifh  and 
fubaftringent,  like  thofe  of  the  other  mints.  Rectified  Spirit,  drawn 
off  with  a  gentle  heat  from  the  tfndhire  made  in  that  menftruum, 
brings  over  little  of  the  virtue  of  the  herb,  nearly  all  its  pungency 
and  warmth  remaining  concentrated  in  the  extract,  the  quantity  of 
which  amounts  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  dried  leaves.  A  Ample  and  Aq.  meathx 


[a)  In  the  firft  volume  of  Linnaeus’s  Ameenitates  Academic <3?,  the  auricwlaria  is  faid  to  be  not 
..at -all  of  the  mint  kind,  but  a  ftellated  plant,  akin  to  gallium. 
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Aq.  mentha  a  fpirituous  diftilled  water,  drawn  in  the  fame  proportions  as  thofe 
euofa  p/ziSr  spearmint,  and  the  eflential  oil,  are  kept  in  the  (hops. 


MERCURIAL  IS. 

HERB-MERCURY  :  a  plant  with  oblong,  acuminated,  indented 
leaves,  handing  in  pairs  :  in  their  bofoms  come  forth,  either  fpikes  of 
imperfedt  flowers,  fet  in  three-leaved  cups,  falling  off  without  any 
feeds ;  or  little  rough  balls,  joined  two  together,  including  each  a 
fingle  feed. 

1.  Mercurialis  mas  &  feminct  Pharm.  Edinb.  Mercurialis 
tefliculata  five  ??tas,  &  mercurialis  fpicata  Jive  femina  diofcoridis  &  plinii 
C.  B.  French  mercury  :  with  fmooth  glofly  leaves,  and  branched 
ftalks.  The  flowering  plants,  called  female,  and  thofe  which  pro¬ 
duce  feeds,  called  male,  are  both  annual,  and  grow  wild  together  in 
fhady  uncultivated  grounds. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  no  remarkable  fmell,  and  very  little 
tafte  :  when  freed  by  exficcation  from  the  aqueous  moifture,  with 
which  they  abound,  their  prevailing  principle  appears  to  be  of  the 
mucilaginous  kind,  with  a  fmall  admixture  of  1  aline  matter.  They 
are  ranked  among  the  emollient  oleraceous  herbs,  and  faid  to  gently 
loofen  the  belly  :  their  principal  ufe  has  been  in  glyfters. 

2.  Cynocrambe  :  Mercurialis  montana  tejliculata  &  fpicata  C.  B. 
Dogs  mercury,  male  and  female  :  with  rough  leaves  and  unbranched 
{talks.  It  is  perennial  and  grows  wild  in  woods  and  hedges. 

This  fpecies  has  been  faid  by  fome  to  be  fimilar  in  quality  to  the 
foregoing,  and  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  as  an  oleraceous 
herb  :  it  has  lately  however  been  found  to  be  poflefled  of  noxious 
qualities,  adting  as  a  virulent  narcotic.  An  inftance  is  related  in 
N°  203  of  the  philofophical  tranfadtions,  of  its  ill  effedts  on  a  family, 
who  eat  at  fupper  the  herb  boiled  and  fried  :  the  children,  who  were 
moil  affedted  by  it,  vomited,  purged,  and  fell  fait  afleep  :  two  flept 
about  twenty-four  hours,  then  vomited  and  purged  again,  and  re¬ 
covered  :  the  other  could  not  be  waked  for  four  days,  and  then  opened 
her  eyes  and  expired. 
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MEUM. 

MEUM  Pharm .  Edlnb.  Meum  athamanticum  Pharm.  Lond L 
Meum  folds  anethi  C.  B.  Men  &  athamanta  &  radix  urjina  quibufdam* 
Spignel,  Bauldmony:  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  bufhy  leaves 
divided  into  fiender  fegments,  like  thofe  of  fennel,  but  finer;  pro¬ 
ducing  large,  oblong,  Striated  feeds,  flat  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on 
the  other :  the  root  is  long,  varioufly  branched,  with  generally  a 
number  of  hairs  or  filaments  at  top,  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
Stalks  of  former  years,  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  pale  or 
whitifh  within,  when-  dried  of  a  fungous  texture.  It  is  "perennial* 
grows  wild  in  meadows  in  fome  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  England, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

The  root  of  fpignel,  recommended  as  a  carminative,  Stomachic, 
and  for  attenuating  vifcid  humours,  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  of  lovage ;  differing,  in  its  fmell  being  rather  more 
agreeable,  Somewhat  like  that  of  parfneps,  but  Stronger,  and  in  its 
tafte  being  lefs  fweet  and  more  warm  or  acrid.  The  difference  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  roots  is  moft  considerable  in  the  extracts  made  from 
them  by  water ;  the  extract  of  fpignel  root  being  unpleafantly  bitter- 
ifh,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the  fweetnefs  of  that  of  lovage  roots. 
The  fpirituous  extract  of  fpignel,  more  aromatic  than  that  of  the 
lovage,  is  moderately  warm,  bitterifh,  and  pungent. 

MILLEFOLIUM . 

MIL  LEE O LIU M  Pharm .  Edinb .  Millefolium  vulgar e  album * 
&  millefolium  purpureum  C.  B.  Achillea ,  Myriophyllon ,  Chiliophyllon , 
Militaris  herba ,  Sfratiotes ,  Carpentaria ,  Lumbus  veneris ,  &  Super cilium 
veneris .  Milfoil  or  Yarrow  :  a  plant  with  rough  Stiff  loaves, 

divided  into  Small  fegments.  Set  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib  like  fea¬ 
thers  :  the  little  flowers  Stand  thick  together  in  form  of  an  umbel  ore 
the  top  of  the  Stiff  ffalk,  and  confift  each  of  Several  whitifli  or  pale 
purpliSh  petala  Set  round  a  kind  of  loofe  difk  of  the  fame  colour,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Small  crooked  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  plentifully  by 
the  tides  of  fields  and  on  Sandy  commons,  and  is  found  in  flower  great- 
eft  part  of  the  Summer. 
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The  leaves  and  flowers  of  milfoil  are  greatly  recommended  by  fome 
of  the  German  phyfleians  ( a )  as  mild  corroborants,  vulneraries,  and 
antifpafniodics,  in  diarrhoeas,  hemorrhages,  hypochondriacal  and 
other  diforders.  They  promife,  by  their  fenflble  qualities,  to  be  of  no 
inconflderable  activity.  They  have  an  agreeable  though  weak  aro¬ 
matic  fmell,  and  a  bitleriffi,  roughifh,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte.  The 
leaves  are  chiefly  directed  for  medicinal  ufe,  as  having  the  greateft 
bitterifhnefs  and  aufterity  :  the  flowers  have  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
fubtile  fmell,  and  promife  to  be  of  moft  efficacy,  if  the  plant  has 
really  any  .  ,fuch  efficacy,  as  an  anodyne  or  antifpafmodic.  Dr.  Grew 
obferves,  that  the  young  roots  have  a  glowing  warm  tafte,  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  of  contrayerva,  and  thinks  they  might  in  fome  meafure 
fupply  its  place  ;  but  adds,  that  they  lofe  much  of  their  virtue  in  being 
dried  ( b ),  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed  that  their  aCtive  matter  is 
of  another  kind. 

The  virtue  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  extracted  both  by  watery  and 
fpirituous  menftrua  ;  the  aftringency  moft  perfectly  by  the  former, 
their  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency  by  the  latter,  and  both- of  them 
equally  by  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  flowers,  diftilled  with  water, 
yield  a  penetrating  effential  oil,  poffeffing  the  flavour  of  the  milfoil  in 
perfection,  though  rather  lefs  agreeable  than  the  flowers  themfelves, 
in  conflftence  fomewhat  thick  and  tenacious,  in  colour  remarkably 
variable,  fometimes  of  a  greenifh  yellow,  fometimes  of  a  deep  green, 
fometimes  of  a  blueifh  green,  and  fometimes  of  a  fine  blue  :  thefe  dif¬ 
ferences  feem  to  depend  in  great  meafure  on  the  foil  in  which  the  plant 
is  produced  ;  the  flowers  gathered  from  moift  rich  grounds  yielding 
generally  a  blue  oil ;  whereas  thofe,  which  are  collected  from  dry 
commons,  afford  only,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  a  green  one  with  a 
greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  yellow  :  the  decoCtion  remaining  after  the 
feparation  of  this  volatile  principle,  leaves,  on  being  inlpiffated,  a 
dark  browniffi  mafs,  ungratefully  auftere,  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat 
faline.  On  infpiffating  the  yellowifh  tinCture  made  in  rectified  fpirit, 
fcarcely  any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  milfoil  exhales  or  diftils  with  the 
menftruum  :  the  remaining  deep  yellow  extract  is  more  agreeable  in 
fmell  than  the  flowers  themfelves,  of  a  moderately  warm  penetrating 
tafte,  fomewhat  like  that  of  camphor,  but  much  milder,  accompanied 
with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs  and  fubaftringency. 

3  MIL - 

{a)  Stahl,  Differ  t.  de  tberapia  pajfionis  hypochondriac*?.  Hoffmann,  De  prafiantia  remed.  domef* 

>§  l£,  ib)  Idea  of  philof,  hiji.  of  plants ,  §  29.  Of  diverfties  of  tajiest  chap.  v.  §  2. 
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MILLEPEDJE. 

MILLEPED/E  Pharm,  Lond.  Millepede feu  Afelli  Pharm . 

Edinb.  Centipedes  &  onifci  Quibufdam.  Millepedes,  Wood- 
lice  :  an  oblong  in  fed;,  with  fourteen  feet,  and  its  body  compofed 
of  fourteen  rings,  rolling  itfelf  up  into  a  round  ball  on  being  touched ; 
found  in  cellars,  and  under  flones  and  logs  of  wood  in  cold  moifl  * 
places  ;  rarely  met  with  in  the  warmer  climates.  Two  forts  are  com¬ 
monly  ufed  indifcriminately ;  one  large,  of  a  duflcy  blueifh-black  or 
livid  colour ;  the  other  fmaller,  flatter,  thinner,  of  a  pale  brownifh 
grey,  and  differing  alfo  from  the  former  in  the  laft  diviflon  of  the 
body  being  not  annular,  but  pointed,  and  in  the  tail  being  forked. 

The  firll  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  the  true  officinal  fort,  though  fome  have 
preferred  the  fecond :  but  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  material  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  in  quality. 

Millepedes  have  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  fomewhat  brack- 
ifh,  fweetifh,  unpleafant  tafle.  They  are  celebrated  as  refolvents, 
aperients,  and  diuretics;  in  jaundices,  affhmas,  fcrophulous  and  other 
diforde$s  ;  but  that  their  virtues  are  fo  great  as  they  are  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  may  be  juftly  queflioned,  at  leaf!:  when  given  in  the 
cuftomary  dofes.  I  have  known  two  hundred  taken  every  day  for 
fome  time  together,  without  producing  any  remarkable  effect  ;  in 
large  dofes,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  their  activity  may  be  confide- 
rable ;  as  they  are  faid  to  have  fometimes  produced  an  univerfal  heat 
and  third:  with  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pubes  (r?),  and  fometimes  a 
fcalding  of  urine  (<£). 

Thefe  infects  may  be  commodioufly  fwallowed  entire,  as  they  fpon- 
taneoufly  contrail  themfelves,  on  being  touched,  into  the  form  of  a 
pill.  In  the  fliops  they  are  commonly  reduced  into  powder;  for  Millepede 
which  purpofe  they  are  prepared,  either  by  inclofing  them  in  a  thin  praepam* 
canvas  cloth,  and  fufpending  them  over  hot  fpirit  of  wine  in  a  clofe  arm'  °n  ’ 
veffel,  till  they  are  killed  by  the  fleam  and  rendered  friable ;  or  by  pj:arfn,  rj;n. 
including  them  in  a  proper  veffel  and  drying  them  with  a  very  gentle 
heat.  Of  the  extraction  of  their  active  matter  by  menflrua,  no  di¬ 
rect  experiments  have  been  made  :  it  is  rather  by  expreflion,  than  on 
the  principle  of  extraction  or  diffolution,  that  their  virtues  are  com- 

3D  .  monly 

{«)  Frid.  Hoffmann,  De  mat.  med.regn.  animal,  cap,  18.  Opera  omni'a,  fuppi.ViP par.  iii.  p.  T57. 

(i)  Fuller,  Pharmacopoeia  extemporaneci ,  Tub  Exprejf,  milltped.  Jimp, 
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monly  endeavoured  to  be  obtained  in  a  liquid  form ;  though  fome 
liquors  are  generally  added  previoufly  to  the  expreflion,  partly  to  im¬ 
prove  their  virtue  for  particular  intentions,  partly  to  preferve  the  ani¬ 
mal  juice  from  corruption,  and  partly  to  render  it  more  completely 
V in um  mil-  feparable.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  directs  two  ounces  of  live  mil- 
plmrt^Edin  ^ePec^es  t0  lightly  bruifed,  and  digeded  for  a  night  in  a  pint  of 
rhenifli  wine,  after  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  prefled  out  through  a 
drainer. 

MOLDAVIC  A. 

MQLDAVICA  feu  Meliffa  turcica :  an  Meliffa  a?n  eric  ana  tri¬ 
folia  odore  gravi  T ‘our n.  inf.  ?  Camphor ofma  Morifon.  hifl.  ox.  ? 
Turkey  or  rather  Canary  balm,  commonly  called  Balm-of- 
gilead  :  a  plant  with  fquare  dalks,  and  acuminated  leaves,  flightly 
and  obtufely  indented,  fet  generally  three  on  one  pedicle  :  of  each 
three,  thomnd  one  is  larged,  and  the  other  two  are  nipt  at  the  bottom 
on  the  upper  fide,  or  do  not  reach  fo  far  down  their  middle  ribs  on 
that  fide  as  on  the  other  :  the  pedicles  dand  in  pairs  at  the  joints, 
with  dmilar  fets  of  fmaller  leaves  in  their  bofoms.  On  the  tops  come 
forth  thick  fpikes,  or  heads,  of  pretty  large,  reddifh,  labiated  flowers  ; 
whereof  both  the  upper  and  lower  lip  are  cut  into  two  parts,  and  the 
cup  into  live.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  and 
fcarcely  bears  the  winters  of  our  climate  without  Ihelter. 

This  or  fome  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the  Turkey  balm,  of  which 
there  are  feveral,  is  greatly  commended  by  Hoffmann,  for  drengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  Aomach,  and  the  nervous  fyflem  :  in  this  country » 
it  has  not  yet  been,  though  it  feems  to  have  a  good  claim  to  be,  re¬ 
ceived  among  the  medicinal  plants :  infuflons  of  it  may  be  drank  as 
tea,  and  are  very  grateful.  The  leaves  and  flowery  tops  have  a  fra¬ 
grant  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  balm,  but  far  dronger, 
and  approaching  to  that  of  the  fine  balfam  from  which  the  plant  re¬ 
ceived  its  name.  Their  tade  is  likewile  agreeable,  but  fo  covered 
with  the  aromatic  flavour,  that  its  particular  fpecies  is  not  eafily  de¬ 
termined  :  when  the  herb  is  infufed  in  water,  and  the  aromatic  part 
diffipated  by  infpiffating  the  filtered  infufion,  the  remaining  extradl 
imprefles  on  the  palate  a  moderately  drong,  though  only  momentary, 
*  oi.  fyrite  pungency  and  bittcrnefs.  In  didillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  fra- 
Germtmis  qui-  grant  eflential  oil  *. 

bufdum. 
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MO  SC  HU S  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Musk:  an  odoriferous, 
grumous  fubftance  :  found  in  a  little  bag,  fi tuated  near  the  umbilical 
region  of  an  oriental  quadruped,  which  is  faid  by  fome  to  bear  the 
greateft  refemblance  to  the  goat,  by  others  to  the  flag  kind.  The  beff 
muik  is  brought  from  Tonquin  in  China,  an  inferiour  fort  from  Agria 
and  Bengal,  and  a  ftill  worfe  from  Ruffia. 

Fine  mulk  comes  over  in  round  thin  bladders,  generally  about  the 
fize  of  pigeons  eggs,  covered  with  fhort  brown  hairs,  well  filled,  and 
without  any  aperture  or  any  appearance  of  their  having  been  opened. 
The  mulk  itfelf  is  dry,  with  a  kind  of  unCtuofity ;  of  a  dark  reddilh 
brown  or  rufty  blackilh  colour ;  in  fmall  round  grains,  with  very  few 
hard  black  clots ;  perfectly  free  from  any  fandy  or  other  vifible  foreign 
matter.  Chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a  knife  on  paper,  it  looks  bright, 
yellowilh,  fmooth  and  free  from  grittinefs.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it 
catches  flame,  and  burns  almoft  intirely  away,  leaving  only  an  exceed¬ 
ing  fmall  quantity  of  light  greyilh  afhes  :  if  any  earthy  fubftances 
have  been  mixed  with  the  mulk,  the  quantity  of  the  refiduum  will 
difcover  them. 

This  concrete  has  a  bitterilh  fubacrid  tafie;  and  a  fragrant  fmell, 
agreeable  at  a  difiance,  but  fo  firong  as  to  be  difagreeable  when  fmelt 
near  to,  unlefs  weakened  by  a  large  admixture  of  other  fubftances.  A 
fmall  quantity,  macerated  for  a  few  days  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  firong.  impregnation  to  the  fpirit:  this 
tinCture,  of  itfelf,  difcovers  but  little  fmell,  the  fpirit  covering  or  fup- 
prefling  the  fmell ;  but  on  dilution  it  manifefts  the  full  fragrance  of 
the  mulk,  a  drop  or  two  communicating  to  a  quart  of  wine  or  watery 
liquors  a  rich  mulky  fcent.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which  may  thus  be 
flavoured  by  a  certain  known  proportion  of  mulk,  appears  to  be  the  belt 
criterion  of  the  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs  of  this  commodity ;  a  com¬ 
modity,  which  is  not  only  faid  to  vary  in  goodnefs  according  to  the 
feafon  of  its  being  taken  from  the  animal  ( a ),  but  which  is  oftentimes 
fo  artfully  fophifiicated,  that  the  abufes  cannot  be  dilcovered  by  any 
external  characters,  or  by  any  other  known  means  than  the  degree  of 
its  fpecific  fmell  and  tafie,  which  the  above  experiment  affords  the 
moft  commodious  method  of  meafuring.  The  rectified  fpirit  takes  up 

3  D  2  completely 

Strahlenberg,  Defcript*  RuJ/l  Siber.  &c.  p.  340. 
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completely  the  aClive  matter  of  the  mufk ;  watery  liquors  extract  it 
only  in  part.  The  diops  endeavour  to  procure  an  union  of  its  virtues 
Julepum  e  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  fugar  :  twelve  grains  of  mufk  and  a 

moicao  p.l.  jram  0f  fne  fugar  are  thoroughly  ground  together,  and  fix  ounces  by 
meafure  of  damalk  rofe  water  added  by  degrees  :  this  intermedium, 
however,  does  not  anfwer  fo  effectually  as  could  be  wifhed 3  the  mix¬ 
ture,  at  firft  turbid,  becoming  clear  on  handing  for  a  little  time,  and 
depofiting,  along  with  the  feculent  matter,  a  great  fhare  of  the  medi¬ 
cinal  parts  of  the  mufk  :  the  moil  fuccefsful  medium  for  uniting  mudc 
with  water,  appears  to  be  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  3  but  the  molt  ele¬ 
gant  of  all  the  liquid  preparations  of  this  drug,  is  the  tinCture  in  rectified 
fpirit,  which  may  be  occaiionally  diluted  with  any  watery  liquors,  like 
the  other  fpirituous  tinClures.  By  distillation,  water  becomes  Strongly 
impregnated  with  the  Scent  of  the  mu  fie,  and  feems  to  elevate  all  its 
odoriferous  matter  3  while  rectified  fpirit,  on  the  contrary,  brings  over 
little  or  nothing  of  it. 

Mufk,  a  medicine  of  great  efteem  in  the  eaftern  countries,  has  lately 
come  into  general  ufe  among  us  alfo,  in  fome  nervous  diforders  : 
though  liable,  by  its  ftrong  impreffion  on  the  organs  of  fmeil,  to  of¬ 
fend  and  diforder  hyfterical  perfons  and  conftitutions  of  great  fenfibi- 
lity,  yet,  when  taken  internally,  it  is  found  to  abate  Symptoms  of  that 
kind  which  its  Smell  produces,  and  to  be  one  of  the  principal  medi¬ 
cines  of  the  antifpafmodic  clafs.  Dr.  Wall  relates,  that  two  perfons 
labouring  under  a  fubfultus  tendinum,  extreme  anxiety,  and  want  of 
deep,  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  were  perfectly  relieved  by 
two  dofes  of  mufk  of  Sixteen  grains  each  :  that  convullive  hiccups, 
attended  with  the  worft  Symptoms,  were  removed  by  a  dofe  or  two  of 
ten  grains  :  but  in  fome  cafes,  where  this  medicine  could  not,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ftrong  convulfions,  be  administered  by  the  mouth,  it  proved 
of  Service  when  injeCted  as  a  glyfter :  that  he  never  met  with  any 
perfon,  how  averfe  Soever  to  perfumes,  but  could  take  it  in  the  form  of 
a  bolus  without  inconvenience  :  that  under  the  quantity  of  fix  grains, 
he  never  found  much  effeCt  from  it,  but  that  when  given  to  ten  grains 
and  upwards,  it  produces  a  mild  diaphorelis,  without  heating  or  giving 
any  uneaiinefs,  but  on  the  contrary,  abating  pain  and  railing  the  Spi¬ 
rits  3  and  that  after  the  Sweat  has  begun,  a  refreshing  deep  generally 
Succeeds  (a).  This  medicine  is  now  received  in  general  praClice,  in 
different  convulfive  diforders  3  and  its  dofe  has  been  increafed,  with 
5  .  advantage. 


(«)  Pbilofopbs  TranfaSl.  Ne  474. 
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ail  vantage,  to  a  fcruple,  and  half  a  dram,  every  four  or  fix  hours. 
It  has  been  tried  alfo  in  fome  maniacal  cafes ;  in  which  it  feemed  to 
procure  a  temporary  relief. 

M  O  X  A. 

MOXA  five  languo  artemifice  japonic ce  Pharm.  Par  if*  Mqxa  :  a 

foft  lanuginous  fubftance,  prepared  in  Japan,  from  the  young  leaves 
of  a  fpecies  of  mugwort,  by  beating  them,  when  thoroughly  dried, 
and  rubbing  them  betwixt  the  hands,  till  only  the  fine  fibres  are  left. 
A  like  fubftance  is  faid,  in  the  German  ephemerides,  to  have  been 
obtained,  by  treating  the  leaves  of  our  common  mugwort  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Moxa  is  celebrated  in  the  eaftern  countries,  for  preventing  and 
curing  many  diforders,  by  being  burnt  on  the  fkin  :  a  little  cone  of 
moxa,  laid  on  the  part  previouily  moiftened,  and  fet  on  fire  at  top,, 
burns  down  with  a  temperate  glowing  heat,  and  produces  a  dark  co¬ 
loured  fpot,  the  exulceration  of  which  is  promoted  by  applying  a  lit¬ 
tle  garlic,  and  the  ulcer  either  healed  up  when  the  efchar  feparates,  or 
kept  running  for  a  length  of  time,  as  different  circumitances  may  re¬ 
quire.  A  fungous  fubftance,  found  in  fiffures  of  old  birch  trees,  is 
faid  to  be  in  common  ufe  among  the  Laplanders  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  (tf)j  and  fome  have  ufed  cotton,  impregnated  with  a  folution  of  nitre, 
and  afterwards  dried,  which  anfwers  the  end  as  effectually  as  the  moxa 
of  the  Japonefe  (If).  It  is  obvious,  that  all  thefe  applications  are  no 
other  than  means  of  producing  an  exulceration  of  the  fkin,  and  its, 
confequence  a  drain  of  humours. 


M  r  R  O  B  A  L  A  N  I. 

MTROBALANI  Pharm.  Parif  Myrobalans  :  dried 
fruits,  of  the  plum  kind,  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  Five  forts, 
produced  by  different  trees,  have  been  diftinguifhed  in  the  fhops. 

i.  Myrobalani  belliricae  :  Myrobalani  rotundce  belliricre,  ara- 
hibus  belleregi,  &c.  C.  B.  Belliric  myrobalans  :  of  a  yellowifh 
grey  colour,  and  an  irregularly  roundifh  or  oblong  figure,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

2,  Myro- 

{a)  Linnssus,  Flora  lapponiea ,  p.  264.,  (£)  Hagendorn,  Cynofoaiclogia ,  p,  74, 
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2.  Myrobalani  citrine:  Myrobalani  teretes  citrini  bilem  pun - 
gantes  C.  B.  Yellow  myrobalans :  fomewhat  longer  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding;  with  generally  five  large  longitudinal  ridges,  and  as  many 
fmaller  between  them  ;  fomewhat  pointed  at  both  ends. 

3.  Myrobalani  chebulte  :  Myrobalani  maximi anguloji pituitam 
purgantesy  arabibus  quebolia,  &c.  C.B .  Chebule  myrobalans: 
refembling  the  yellow  in  figure  and  ridges,  but  larger,  of  a  darker 
colour  inclining  to  brown  or  blackifh,  and  with  a  thicker  pulp. 

4.  Myrobalani  emblicve,  arabibus  embelgi ,  &c.  C.B .  My¬ 

robalani  emblicce  in  fegmentis  nucleum  habentes  angulofice  J.  B.  Emblic 
myrobalans  :  of  a  dark  blackifh  grey  colour,  roundifh,  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  with  fix  hexagonal  faces  opening  from  one  another. 

5.  Myrobalani  indicae  :  Myrobalani  nigrce  obi  angular  es  C.  B . 
Myrobalani  indie  ce  nigrce  fine  nucleis  J.  B.  Indian  or  black  myro¬ 
balans  :  of  a  deep  black  colour,  oblong,  odtangular,  differing  from 
all  the  others,  in  having  no  fione,  or  only  the  rudiments  of  one ;  from 
whence  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  gathered  before  maturity. 

All  the  myrobalans  have  an  unpleafant,  bitterifh,  very  auflere 
tafie  ;  and  firike  an  inky  blacknefs  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol. 
They  are  faid'  to  have  a  gently  purgative,  as  well  as  an  aftringent  and 
corroborating  virtue ;  and  are  directed  to  be  given,  in  fubftance  from 
half  a  dram  to  four  drams,  and  in  infufion  or  flight  decodtion  from 
four  to  twelve  drams.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  the  fruit  in  fubflance  adts 
barely  as  a  fiyptic>  without  exerting  its  purgative  quality ;  that  this 
lafl  is  difeovered  only  in  the  infufions  (#),  and  that  by  boiling  it  is 
diffipated  or  defbroyed  (b).  A  difference  of  this  kind,  between  the 
fruit  and  its  infufions,  might  be  eafily  conceived,  if  the  afiringency 
of  the  myrobalans  was  not  extracted  by  watery  liquors,  but  the  con¬ 
trary  of  this  was  found  on  trial  to  be  true ;  the  infufions,  decodtions, 
and  the  decodtions  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extradt,  being 
fixongly  ftyptic.  In  this  country,  they  have  long  been  entire  ftrangers 
to  pradtice,  and  are  now  difearded,  by  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  of  Edinburgh,  from  their  catalogue  of  officinals. 

(a)  Geoffroy,  Trad,  de  materia  medica,  tom.  ii.  p .  332. 

( b )  Benancius,  Dedaratio  fraudum  &  errorum  apud pbarmacopaeos,  e  mufeo  Bartholini ,  p.  68. 
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M  r  R  R  H  A. 

MTRRHA  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edrnb.  Myrrh  :  a  gummy 
reflnous  concrete  juice,  of  an  oriental  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  cer¬ 
tain  account.  It  comes  over  in  glebes  or  drops,  of  various  colours 
and  magnitudes  :  the  beft  fort  is  fomewhat  tranfparent,  friable,  in 
fome  degree  undtuous  to  the  touch,  of  an  uniform  brownifh  or  reddifli 
yellow  colour,  often  ftreaked  internally  with  whitifh  femicircular  or 
irregular  veins ;  of  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  difagreeable  fmell ;  and 
a  lightly  pungent,  very  bitter  tafle,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour,  but  not  fuflicient  to  prevent  its  being  naufeous  to  the  palate. 

There  are  fometimes  found  among  it  hard  ftiining  pieces,  of  a  pale 
yellowish  colour,  refembling  gum-arabic,  of  no  tafle  or  fmell :  fome¬ 
times  mafles  of  bdellium,  darker  coloured,  more  opake,  internally 
fofter  than  the  myrrh,  and  differing  from  it  both  in  fmell  and  tafle  : 
fometimes  an  undtuous  gummy-refin,  of  a  moderately  ftrong  fome¬ 
what  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  very  durable  tafle,  obvioufly  dif¬ 
ferent  both  from  thofe  of  bdellium  and  myrrh  :  fometimes  likewife, 
as  Cartheufer  obferves,  hard  compadt  dark  coloured  tears,  lefs  undtuous 
than  myrrh,  of  an  offenflve  fmell,  and  a  moft  ungrateful  bitternefs,  fo  as, 
when  kept  for  fome  time  in 'the  mouth,  to  provoke  reaching,  though 
fo  reflnous,  that  little  of  them  is  diflolved  by  the  faliva.  Great  care  is 
therefore  requifite  in  the  choice  of  this  drug. 

This  bitter  aromatic  gummy-refin  is  a  warm  corroborant,  deob- 
ftruent,  and  antifeptic.  It  is  given  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  and 
upwards,  in  uterine  obftrudtions,  cachexies,  putrid  fevers,  &c.  and 
often  employed  alfo  as  an  external  antifeptic  and  vulnerary. 

Myrrh  diflolves  almoft  totally  in  boiling  water,  but  as  the  liquor 
cools,  a  portion  of  reflnous  matter  fubfides.  The  flrained  folution  is 
of  a  dark  yellowilh  colour,  fomewhat  turbid,  fmells  and  taftes  ftrongly 
of  the  myrrh,  and  retains  both  its  tafle,  and  a  confiderable  £hare  of  its 
fcent,  on  being  infpifiated  with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  confidence  of  an 
extradt.  By  diflillation  with  a  boiling  heat,  the  whole  of  its  flavour 
arifes,  partly  impregnating  the  diflilled  water,  partly  colledted  and 
concentrated  in  the  form  of  an  efiential  oil ;  which  is  in  fmell  ex¬ 
tremely  fragrant,  and  rather  more  agreeable  than  the  myrrh  in  fub- 
flance,  in  tafle  remarkably  mild,  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  the  aque¬ 
ous  fluid,  whereas  the  oils  of  moft,  perhaps  of  all,  of  the  other 

gummy- 
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gummy-refms  fwim  :  the  quantity  of  oil,  according  to  Hoffmann’s 
experiments,  is  about  two  drams  from  fixteen  ounces,  and  when  the 
myrrh  is  of  a  very  good  kind,  near  three  drams. 

Redtified  fpirit  diffolves  lefs  of  this  concrete  than  water,  but  extracts 
more  perfectly  that  part  in  which  its  bitternefs,  flavour,  and  virtues, 
refide  :  the  reflnous  matter,  which  water  leaves  undiflolved,  is  very 
bitter  ;  but  the  gummy  matter,  which  fpirit  leaves  undiflolved,  is 
infipid,  the  fpirituous  folution  containing  all  the  adtive  parts  of  the 
Tine,  myrrh,  myrrh.  Tindtures  of  myrrh,  made  by  digefting  three  ounces  of  the 
*  Pham.  Ed.  concrete  in  a  quart  of  redtified  *  or  proof  -f*  fpirit,  are  kept  in  the 
'  1 '  ‘ Lo,ld%  flhops,  and  given  fometimes  internally  from  fifteen  drops  to  a  tea- 
fpoonful,  but  oftener  ufed  among  us  externally  for  cleanfing  ulcers 
and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious  bones  :  both  tindtures  are  of 
a  reddiflh  yellow  colour.  In  diftillation,  redtified  fpirit  brings  over 
little  or  nothing  of  the  flavour  of  the  myrrh  :  the  extradt,  obtained  by 
infpiflating  the  tindture,  is  a  fragrant,  bitter,  very  tenacious  refin, 
amounting  to  one  third  or  more  of  the  weight  of  the  myrrh  employed. 


M  T  R  PUS. 

MTRTUS  Pharm.  Edinb.  Myrtus  communis  italica  Cafp.  Bauhin, 
Myrtle  :  an  evergreen  fhrub ;  with  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both 
ends ;  in  the  bofoms  of  which  fpring  folitary  white  pentapetalous  flow¬ 
ers,  followed  by  black  oblong  umbilicated  berries  full  of  white 
crooked  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from 
whence  the  Ihops  have  been  ufually  fupplied  with  the  berries,  called 
myrtilli ,  which  rarely  come  to  perfedtion  in  our  climate ;  nor  does  the 
fhrub  bear  our  fevere  winters  without  fhelter. 

The  berries  of  the  myrtle,  recommended  in  alvine  and  uterine 
fluxes  and  other  diforders  from  relaxation  and  debility,  appear  to  be 
among  the  milder  refixingents  or  corroborants  :  they  have  a  roughifli 
not  unpleafant  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  fweetiflmefs  and 
aromatic  flavour.  The  leaves  have  likewife  a  manifeft  aftringency, 
and  yield,  when  rubbed,  a  pretty  flrong  aromatic  fmell,  agreeable  to 
moil  people. 
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M  Y  R  T  U  S  BRABANT  I  C  A. 

MYRTHUS  B RABANTlCA  Bbarm.  Parif.  Rhus  myrtifolia 
belgica  C.  B.  Gale ,  frutex  odoratus  fepten trio nalium,  elceagnus 

cor  do,  chamcelceagnus  dodonceo  J.  B.  Gaule,  Sweet  willow, 
Dutch  myrtle:  a  fmall  fhrub,  much  branched;  with  oblong, 
fmooth,  whitifti  green  leaves,  fomewhat  pointed  or  converging  at 
each  end ;  among  which  arife  pedicles  bearing  flowery  tufts,  and  fe- 
parate  pedicles  bearing  fcaly  cones  which  include  the  feeds,  one  little 
feed  being  lodged  in  each  fcale.  It  grows  wild  in  wafte  watery  places 
in  feveral  parts  of  England :  in  the  ifle  of  Ely  it  is  faid  to  be  very 
plentiful.  It  flowers  in  May  or  June,  ripens  its  feeds  in  Auguft,  and 
lofes  its  leaves  in  winter. 

The  leaves,  flowers,  and  feeds  of  this  plant,  have  a  ftrong  fragrant 
fmell,  and  a  bitter  tafte.  They  are  faid  to  be  ufed  among  the  common 
people,  for  deftroying  moths,  and  cutaneous  infects,  being  accounted 
an  enemy  to  infers  of  every  kind ;  internally,  in  infufions,  as  a  fto- 
machic  and  vermifuge ;  and,  as  a  fubftitute  to  hops,  for  preferving 
malt  liquors,  which  they  render  more  inebriating,  and  of  confequence 
lefs  falubrious  (<z)  :  it  is  laid  that  this  quality  is  deftroyed  by  boiling  (b)c 

N  A  PUS. 

N  A  V  E  W :  a  plant  of  the  turnep  kind,  with  oblong  roots  grow¬ 
ing  flenderer  from  the  top  to  the  extremity.  Two  forts  of  it,  ranked 
among  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  are  fuppofed  by  Linnaeus 
to  be  only  varieties,  and  are  therefore  joined  into  one  fpecies,  under 
the  name  of  brajjica  radice  caulefcente  fujiformi.  .They  are  both 
biennial. 

i.  Nap  us,  nap  us  dulcis  officinarum  Pharm.  Bond.  Napus  fat  tv  a 

C.  B .  Garden  or  fweet  navew,  or  French  turnep  :  cultivated  for 
the  culinary  ufe  of  its  roots,  which  are  warmer  and  more  grateful 
than  thole  of  the  common  turnep,  and  are  faid  to  afford  likewife,  in 
their  decodlions,  a  liquor  beneficial  in  diforders  of  the  breaft.  The 
feeds,  in  figure  roundifh  and  in  colour  reddifh,  are  the  part  principally 
directed  for  medicinal  purpofes :  they  have  a  moderately  pungent  tafte, 

3  E  fome- 

(«)  Ray,  Hijloria plantarum,  tom.  ii.  p.  1707.  (b)  Linnsei  Amten*  Academic,  iii.  96. 
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fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of  muftard  feed,  of  the  virtues  of  which 
they  appear  to  partake  :  with  muftard  feed  they  agree  alfo  in  their 
pharmaceutic  properties,  their  pungent  matter  being  taken  up  com¬ 
pletely  by  water,  and  only  partially  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  being  diffi- 
pated  in  the  infpififation  of  the  watery  infulion,  only  an  unpleafant  bit- 
terifhnefs  remaining  in  the  extrad:.  As  the  navew  feeds,  nearly  fimi- 
lar  in  kind  to  thofe  of  muftard,  are  apparently  much  inferiour  in 
degree,  the  college  of  Edinburgh  has  dilcarded  them,  and  that  of 
London  retains  them  only  as  an  ingredient  in  theriaca. 

2.  Bun i  as  Fharm.Parif.  Napus  fiheftris  C.  B.  Wild  navew, 
or  rape  :  growing  on  dry  banks  and  among  corn  :  with  leaves  fome¬ 
what  different  from  thole  of  the  preceding,  being  more  like  thofe  of 
cabbages  than  of  turneps ;  the  root  fmaller,  and  of  a  ftronger  unplea¬ 
fant  tafte ;  and  the  feeds  alfo  rather  more  pungent,  on  which  account 
they  are  preferred  by  the  faculty  of  Paris.  The  feeds  of  both  kinds 
yield  upon  expreffion  a  large  quantity  of  oil  :  the  oil  called  rape-oil  is 
extracted  from  the  feeds  of  the  wild  fort,  which  is  cultivated  in  abun¬ 
dance,  for  that  ufe,  in  fome  parts  of  England;  the  cake,  remaining 
after  the  expreffion  of  the  oil,  retains,  like  that  of  muftard,  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  feeds. 

N  A  R  D  U  S  CELTICS. 

NAR  DUS  CEL  TIC  A  Rharm.  Lond.  G?  Edink  Nardus  Cel¬ 
tic  a  diofcoridis  C .  B.  Valeriana  celtica  ‘Tourn.  Spica  celtica  &Ja- 
liunca  quibufdam.  Celtic  nard  :  afmall  fpecies  of  valerian,  with 
uncut,  oblong,  obtufe,  fomewhat  oval  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps,  from  whence  the  fhops  have  been  generally  fupplied  with  the 
dried  roots,  confifting  of  a  number  of  blackilh  fibres,  with  the  lower 
parts  of  the  ftalks  adhering ;  which  laft  are  covered  with  thin  yellow 
fcales,  the  remains  of  the  withered  leaves. 

This  root  has  been  recommended  as  a  ftomachic,  carminative,  and 
diuretic :  at  prefent,  it  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of,  in  this 
country,  than  as  an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and  theriaca,  though  its 
fenfible  qualities  promife  fome  confiderable  medicinal  powers.  It  has 
a  moderately  ftrong  fmell,  of  which  it  is  extremely  retentive  [a),  and 

a  warm 

(a)  Linnaeus  obferves  that  this  plant,  in  a  dry  herbal,  has  retained  its  fragrance  above  3 
century.  Amanitat.  Academic*  vol.  iii.  /.  71, 
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a  warm  bitterifh  fubacrid  tafle,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  com¬ 
mon  wild  valerian  ;  an  extract  made  from  it  by  rectified  fpirit  has  a 
ftrong  penetrating  tafle,  and  retains  in  good  meafure  the  particular  fla¬ 
vour,  as  well  as  the  bitternefs  and  pungency  of  the  root. 

N  A  R  D  U  S  I  N  D  I  C  A. 

NARDUS  IND ICA  Rharm.  Lond.  Nardus  indica  /ive  Spica 
nardi  Rharm .  Edinb.  Nardus  indica  qua:  fpica ,  Jpica  nardi,  &  Jpica 
indica cfficinarum  C.  R.  Indian  nard,  or  spikenard  :  the  bufhy 
top  of  the  root,  or  the  remains  of  the  withered  flalks  and  ribs  of  the 
leaves,  of  an  Indian  graffy-leaved  plant  of  which  we  have  no  particular 
defcription.  The  nard,  as  brought  to  us,  is  a  congeries  of  final! 
tough  reddifh  brown  fibres ;  cohering  clofe  together,  but  not  inter¬ 
woven,  fo  as  to  form  a  bunch  or  fpike  about  the  fize  of  a  finger  : 
fometimes  two  or  three  bunches  ifiue  from  one  head,  and  fometimes 
bits  of  leaves  and  flalks  in  fubflance  are  found  among  them. 

The  Indian  nard,  now  kept  in  the  fhops  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  mithridate  and  theriaca,  was  formerly  employed  in  the  fame  inten¬ 
tions  as  the  Celtic,  and  is  faid  to  be  ufed  among  the  orientals  as  a  fpice. 
It  is  moderately  warm  and  pungent,  accompanied  with  a  flavour  not 
difagreeable. 

NA  STURTIUM  A  ^  U  A  T  I  C  U  M. 

NASTURTIUM  AQUATICUM  Rharm.  Lond .  &  Edinb . 
Najlurtium  aquaticum  fupinum  C .  B.  Sifymbrium  aquaticum  Toum. 

CreJJio  quibufdam.  Water  cresses:  a  juicy  plant,  with  brown- 
ifh,  oblong,  obtufe  leaves,  fet  nearly  in  pairs,  without  pedicles,  on  a 
middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one  larger  and  longer- 
pointed  than  the  refl :  the  flalks  are  hollow,  pretty  thick,  channelled, 
and  crooked :  on  the  tops  grow  tufts  of  fmall  tetrapetalous  white 
flowers,  followed  by  oblong  pods,  which  burfling  throw  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  roundifh  feeds.  It  grows  in  rivulets  and  the  clearer  flanding 
waters,  and  flowers  in  June :  the  leaves  remain  green  all  the  winter, 
but  are  in  greatefl  perfection  in  the  fpring. 

The  leaves  of  the  water  crefles  have  a  moderately  pungent  tafle; 
and,  when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  emit  a  quick  penetrating  fmell, 

3  E  2  like 
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like  that  of  muftard  feed,  but  much  weaker.  Their  pungent  matter  is 
taken  up  both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  and  accompanies 
the  aqueous  juice  which  iffues  copioufly  upon  expreffion  :  it  is  very 
volatile,  fo  as  to  arife,  in  great  part,  in  diftillation  with  rectified  fpirit 
as  well  as  with  water,  and  almoft  totally  to  exhale  in  drying  the  leaves, 
or  infpiffating  by  the  gentled:  heat,  to  the  conftftence  of  an  extract, 
either  the  exprefled  juice,  or  the  watery,  or  fpirituous  tindtures  :  both 
the  infpiflated  juice  and  the  watery  extract  difcover  to  the  tafte  a  faline 
impregnation,  and  in  keeping  throw  up  crystalline  efflorefcences  to  the 
furface.  On  diftilling  with  water  conflderable  quantities  of  the  herb, 
a  fmall  proportion  of  a  fubtile,  volatile,  very  pungent  eflential  oil  is 
obtained. 

This  herb  is  one  of  the  milder  acrid,  aperient,  antifcorbutics ;  of 
the  fame  general  virtues  with  the  cochlearia ,  but  confiderably  lefs  pun¬ 
gent,  and  in  great  meafure  free  from  the  peculiar  flavour  which  ac¬ 
companies  that  plant.  Hoffmann  has  a  great  opinion  of  it,  and  re¬ 
commends  it  as  of  fingular  efficacy  for  ftrengthening  the  vifcera,  open¬ 
ing  obftrudtions  of  the  glands,  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and 
purifying  the  blood  and  humours :  for  thefe  purpofes,  the  herb  may 
be  uled  as  a  dietetic  article,  or  the  expreffed  juice  taken  in  dofes  of 
from  one  to  four  ounces  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

NA  STURTIUM  HORTENS  E. 

NASTURTIUM  HORTENS E  Rharm.Edinb.  Nafturtium 
hortenfe  vulgatum  C.  B.  Garden  cresses:  a  low  plant,  with 
varioully  cut  winged  leaves,  bearing  on  the  top  of  the  round  ftalk  and 
branches  tufts  of  tetrapetalous  white  flowers,  which  are  followed  by 
roundiffi  capfules,  flatted  on  one  fide,  full  of  reddifh  round  feeds.  It 
is  annual,  and  raifed  in  gardens. 

The  garden  crefs  is  an  ufeful  dietetic  herb  in  fcorbutic  habits,  vifci- 
dities  of  the  juices,  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera,  and  for  promoting 
digeftion ;  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  water  crefs,  but  fome- 
what  milder.  The  feeds  are  confiderably  more  pungent  than  the 
leaves,  and  agree  in  their  general  qualities  with  thofe  of  muftard. 

\  * 
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N  A  T  R  O  N. 

NATRON ,  An  at  ran,  Soude  blanche,  Pbarm.  Parif,  Nitrum  an - 
tiquorum.  Apbronitrum .  Bauracb.  Natron,  or  Mineral 

fixt  alkaline  salt.  This  fait  is  contained  in  great  abundance 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  makes  the  bafis  of  the  neutral  fait  fa 
plentifully  extracted  from  them  for  alimentary  ufes.  It  is  likewife 
difcoverable  in  fundry  mineral  fprings,  even  of  thofe  which  do  not 
participate  of  fea  fait.  The  celebrated  Selter  waters,  in  the  archbifhop- 
rick  of  Treves,  appear  to  be  no  other  than  a  dilute  folution  of  this  fait 
mixed  with  a  little  earthy  matter  :  twelve  ounces  of  the  water,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoffmann's  analylis,  yield  a  fcruple  of  the  pure  alkali.  In 
lome  of  the  eaftern  countries  it  is  found  in  confiderable  quantities  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  fometimes  pure,  but  more  commonly  blended 
with  various  heterogeneous  matters,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
means  of  water.  I  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Heberden  with  a  fam- 
ple  of  this  fait  in  a  very  pure  Hate,  which  was  taken  up  on  the  Pic 
of  Teneriffe,  and  with  which  fome  parts  of  that  mountain  are  covered0 
The  alkali  called  J'oda ,  or  barilla ,  prepared  by  incinerating  the  mari¬ 
time  plant  kali  or  glaffwort,  contains  a  fait  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  mineral  alkali  agrees  in  its  general  qualities  with  the  common 
lixivial  falts  of  vegetables.  The  differences  which  have  been  obferved 
are,  that  it  is  milder  and  lefs  acrid  in  tafte  :  that  it  melts  eafier  in  the 
fire,  and  requires  more  water  for  its  folution  :  that  when  diffolved  in 
water  it  concretes,  on  evaporation,  into  cryftalline  maffes  :  that  when 
expofed  to  a  moift  air,  though  it  grows  fomewhat  moift  on  the  furface, 
it  does  not  run  into  a  liquid  form  :  that  in  a  dry  air,  the  cryftals  lofe 
the  water  neceffary  for  their  cryffalline  form,,  and  fall  by  degrees  into 
a  white  powder  :  that  the  neutral  fait,  refulting  from  its  coalition  with 
the  vitriolic  acid,  fal  glauberi ,  is  very  eafily  diffoluble  in  water  and 
fufible  in  the  fire  :  that  with  the  nitrous  acid  it  forms  cubical  cry- 
ftals,  nitrum  cubicum ;  with  the  marine,  perfect  fea  fal.t$P  with  tartar, 
a  fait  which  eafily  cryftallizes,  fal  rupellenfe . 

This  fait  appears  to  poffefs  the  fame  general  virtues  with  the  vege¬ 
table  alkalies  but  as  it  does  not  liquefy  in  the  air,  it  is  better  adapted 
for  an  ingredient  in  powders ;  and  as  it  is  lefs  acrimonious,  it  may 
be  prefumed  to  be  lefs  difpofed  to  ftimulate  the  firft  paffages  :  lb  me 
of  the  chemifts  have  taken  great  pains,  in  the  preparation  of.  the  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  alkalies,  to  preferve  in  them  a  part  of  the  oil  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to 
reduce  them  to  fiich  a  degree  of  mildnefs,  as  this  alkali,  with  much 
greater  uniformity  and  certainty,  poflefles  in  its  pure  flate. 


N  E  P  E  TA. 

NEPETA  Pharm.Lond.  Nepeta  feu  Mentha  cat  aria  P  harm. 
Edinb .  Mentha  cataria  vulgaris,  &  major  C.  B.  Cataria  & 

Herba  felis  quibufdam.  Nef,  or  Catmint,  fo  called  from  its 
being  often  deftroyed  by  cats :  a  hoary  plant ;  with  fquare  ftalks ; 
heart-fhaped,  acuminated,  ferrated  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  on  long  pedi¬ 
cles  j  and  whitifh  labiated  flowers  ftanding  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches  :  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  two,  the  lower 
into  three  fedtions.  It  is  fometimes  found  wild  in  hedges  and  on  dry 
banks,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  catmint  have  a  moderately  pungent  aromatic  tafte, 
and  a  ftrong  fmell,  not  ill  refembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  fpearmint 
and  pennyroyal ;  of  the  virtues  of  which  herbs,  in  weaknefles  of  the 
flomach,  and  more  particularly  in  uterine  diforders,  they  appear  alfo 
to  participate.  Their  adtive  matter  is  extracted  both  by  water  and  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  molt  perfectly  by  the  latter :  the  watery  tindtures  are  of 
a  greenifh  yellow  or  brownifh  colour,  the  fpirituous  of  a  deep  green. 
In  diftillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  yellowifh  eflential  oil,  fmelling 
ftrongly  of  the  catmint,  but  rather  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  itfelf : 
the  -remaining  decodtion  is  ungratefully  bitterifh  and  fubaftringent. 
Redtified  fpirit  elevates  likewife  a  part  of  the  fmell  and  aromatic 
warmth,  but  leaves  the  greateft  fhare  behind  concentrated  in  the  ex- 
tradt,  which  proves  more  grateful  than  the  leaves  in  fubftance,  having 
more  of  the  mint  and  lefs  of  the  pennyroyal  flavour. 


NEPHRITICUM  LIGNUM. 

NE  P  HR  IP  I  CUM  LIGNUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lignum 
peregrinum  aquam  creruleam  reddens  C.B.  Nephritic  wood: 
an  American  wood,  brought  to  us  in  large  compadt  ponderous  pieces, 
without  knots  :  the  outer  part  is  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellowifli  colour, 
the  medullary  fubftance  of  a  dark  brownifh  or  reddifh.  This  wood, 
1  macerated 
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macerated  in  water  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  imparts  a  deep  tindture,. 
appearing,  when  placed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  light,  of  a  golden 
colour,  in  other  fituations  of  a  fine  blue  :  a  property  in  which  it  agrees 
with  the  bark  of  the  afii  tree,  and  differs  from  all  other  known  woods. 
Pieces  of  a  different  kind  of  wood,  are  often  mixed  with  it,  which- 
give  only  a  yellow  tindture  to  water. 

Nephritic  wood  has  a  flightly  bitterifh  fomewhat  pungent  taffe ; 
and  in  rafpiqg  or  fcraping  emits  a  faint  fmell  of  the  aromatic  kind.- 
The  blue  watery  tindture  has  neither  fmell  nor  taffe  :  but  a  ffrong 
infufion,  whith  appears  not  blue,  but  of  a  dark  brownith  colour,  is 
manifeftly  bitter,  and  fmells  pretty  agreeably ;  infpiffated,  it  leaves  a 
blackifh  brown  extradt,  in  which  the  bitternefs  is-  more  confiderable, 
and  accompanied  with  a  flight  aff  ringency.  A  faturated  tindture  made 
in  redtified  fpirit,  is  of  a  blackfill  red  colour  :  the  extradt,  obtained  by 
infpiffating  it,  is  a  tenacious  refin,  larger  in  quantity  and  weaker  in 
taffe  than  the  watery  extradt.  According  to  Cartheufer,  the  fpirituous 
extradt  amounts  to  about  one  fifth,  the  watery  only  to  one  twelfth  the 
weight  of  the  wood.  Both  menffraa  teem  to  extradt  the  whole  of  the 
adtive  matter;  for  if  the  wood  remaining  after  the  adtionof  the  one,  be 
digefted  or  boiled  in  the  other,  and  the  liquors  infpiffated,  the  extradts 
thus  obtained  have  neither  fmell  nor  taffe. 

This  wood  ffands  greatly  recommended  in  difficulties  of  urine,  nephri¬ 
tic  complaints,  and  all  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  paffages 
and  is  faid  to  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  does  not,  like  the 
warmer  diuretics,  heat  or  offend  the  parts :  the  blue  aqueous  tindture 
is  diredted  to  be  ufed  as  common  drink,  and  frefh  water  to  be  poured 
on  the  remaining  wood  fo  long  as  it  communicates  any  bluenefs.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  never  known  its  being  given  medicinally,  nor  is 
it  received  in  pradtice  :  Geoffroy  fays  he  has  feen  fome  inftances  of  its 
being  ufed  without  fuccefs ;  and  indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  virtues 
of  ffrong  infufions  or  extradts  of  the  wood,  the  exceedingly  dilute  blue 
tindture  cannot  be  expedted  to  have  much  efficacy. 

NICOTIAN  A. 

TOBACCO:  a  plant  with  alternate  leaves,  and  monopetalous 
tubulous  flowers  divided  into  five  fedtions  :  the  flower  is  followed 
by  an  oval  capfule,  which  opening  longitudinally,  ffieds  numerous 
finall  feeds,  ‘  x.  Nica- 
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i.  Nicotian  a  Pharm.  Lond .  Nicotiana  Jive  Petum  Pharm. 

Edinb.  Nicotia?ia  major  latifolia  C.  B.  Pabacum .  Tobacco  :  with 
large,  lharp-pointed,  pale  green,  foft  leaves,  about  two  feet  in  length, 
joined  immediately  to  the  ftalk  without  pedicles.  It  was  brought  into 
Europe  by  M.  Nicot,  from  the  iiland  Tobago  in  America,  about  the 
year  1560,  and  is  now  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  perennial,  as  is  faid,  in  America;  and  annual  with  us. 

The  leaves  of  tobacco  have  a  ftrong  difagreeable  finell,  and  a  very 
acrid  burning  talle.  They  give  out  their  acrid  matter  both  to  water 
and  fpirit,  moll  perfectly  to  the  latter :  the  aqueous  infufions  are  of  a 
yellow  or  brown  colour,  the  fpirituous  of  a  deep  green.  They  yield 
nothing  confiderable  in  dillillation  with  either  menftruum :  neverthelefs 
their  acrimony  is  greatly  abated  in  the  infpilfation  of  the  tindlures,  the 
watery  extradl  being  lefs  pungent  than  the  leaves  themfelves,  and  the 
fpirituous  not  much  more  fo.  The  feveral  forts  of  tobacco  brought 
from  abroad,  are  llronger  in  talle  than  that  of  our  own  growth,  and 
the  extracts  made  from  them  much  more  fiery,  but  in  lefs  quantity. 

Tobacco  taken  internally,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  or  decodtions  of  it 
ufed  as  a  glyller,  prove  virulently  cathartic  and  emetic,  occafioning 
extreme  anxiety,  vertigoes,  llupors,  and  diforders  of  the  fenfes  :  fome 
have  neverthelefs  ventured  upon  it  both  as  an  evacuant,  and  in  minuter 
quantities  as  an  aperient  and  alterant,  in  epilepfies  and  other  obllinate 
chronical  diforders ;  a  pradtice  which,  though  in  fome  cafes  it  may 
have  been  fuccefsful,  appears  much  too  hazardous  to  be  followed, 
particularly  in  the  more  irritable,  hot,  dry,  bilious  conllitutions.  By 
long  boiling  in  water,  its  deleterious  power  is  abated,  and  at  length 
dellroyed :  an  extradl  made  by  long  codtion  is  recommended  by  Stahl 
and  other  German  phyficians,  as  the  mofl  effedlual  and  fafe  aperient, 
detergent,  expedlorant,  diuretic,  &c.  but  the  medicine  mull  neceffarily 
be  precarious  and  uncertain  in  llrength,  and  has  never  come  into  ufe 
among  us. 

The  fmoke  of  tobacco,  received  by  the  anus,  is  faid  to  be  of  fingular 
efficacy  in  obllinate  conllipations  of  the  belly.  Hoffmann  obferves,  that 
horfes  have  often  been  relieved  by  this  remedy,  but  in  human  fubjedts 
it  has  been  rarely  tried ;  and  fays  he  has  known  fome  of  the  common 
people,  who  laboured  under  excruciating  pains  of  the  intellines,  freed 
in  an  inllantfrom  all  pain  by  fwallowing  the  fmoke. 

4  Tobacco 
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Tobacco  is  fometimes  employed  externally  in  unguents  and  lotions, 
for  cleanling  foul  ulcers,  deflroying  cutaneous  infedts,  and  other  like 
purpofes  :  it  appears  to  be  deflrudtive  to  almofl  all  kinds  of  infedts,  to 
thole  produced  on  vegetables  as  well  as  on  animals.  Beaten  into  a 
malh  with  vinegar  or  brandy,  it  has  fometimes  proved  a  ferviceable 
application  for  hard  tumours  of  the  hypochondres  ( a ).  Some  caution 
however  is  requifite  even  in  thele  external  ufes  of  tobacco,  particularly 
in  folutions  of  continuity  :  there  are  inftances  of  its  being  thus  tranf- 
mitted  into  the  blood,  to  as  to  produce  virulent  effedts.  Of  the  com¬ 
mon  ufes  of  the  leaves  brought  from  America,  prepared  in  different 
forms,  both  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  are  too  well  known  to 
require  being  mentioned  here, 

2.  Nicotiana  minor  C.  B.  Priapeia  quibufdam  nicotiana  mi¬ 
nor  y.  b.  Tobacco  anglicum  Park.  Hyofcyamus  luteus  Ger . 
Englifh  tobacco :  with  Ihort,  fomewhat  oval  leaves,  fet  on  pedicles. 
It  is  annual,  originally  a  native  of  America,  but  now  propagates  itfelf 
plentifully  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  faid  by  fome  to  be  of  the  fame  quality 
with  thofe  of  henbane  by  others,  to  be  limilar  to  the  preceding,  but 
weaker,  which,  in  point  of  tafle,  they  manifeflly  are.  They  have 
been  fometimes  fubftituted,  in  our  markets,  to  the  true  tobacco ;  from 
which  they  are  readily  diftinguifhable  by  their  fmallnefs,  their  oval 
fhape,  and  their  being  furnifhed  with  pedicles, 

N  I  T  R  U  M. 

•  *  - 

NIT  RUM  P  harm  .Pond.  Nitrum  Jive  Sal  petrce  P  harm.  Edinb. 
Nitre,  or  Saltpetre  :  a  nutral  fait,  formed  by  the  coalition  of  the 
common  vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fait  with  a  peculiar  acid :  of  a  fharp 
penetrating  cooling  tafte  :  foluble  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  very  cold 
water,  in  lefs  than  thrice  its  weight  of  water  temperately  warm,  and, 
as  is  faid,  in  one  third  its  weight  of  boiling  water :  concreting  from 
its  fa turated folutions,  on  evaporation  of  a  part  of  the  fluid  or  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  heat  that  kept  it  diifolved,  into  colourlefs  tranfparent 
cryifals,  which  in  figure  are  hexagonal  prifms  terminated  by  pyramids 
of  the  fame  number  of  fides  :  melting  thin  as  water  in  a  moderate  heat : 
when  heated  to  ignition,  deflagrating,  on  the  contact  of  any  infiam- 

3  F  rnable 

(«)  Edinburgh  medical  effays.  <vt)L  ii.  art ,  5. 
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mable  fubftance,  with  a  bright  flame  and  a  conflderable  hiding  noife  ? 
and  leaving,  after  the  detonation,  its  fixed  alkaline  fait,  the  acid  being 
£xum.  defiroved  in  the  aCt  of  accenfion. 

The  origin  of  nitre,  or  rather  of  the  acid  which  makes  the  charac- 
teriftic  part  of  nitre,  is  unknown.  Thus  much  only  is  known  with 
certainty,  that  common  waters,  both  atmofpherical  and  Sub terraneous, 
often  contain  a  little  of  this  acid  in  combination  with  earthy  or  other 
bodies,  fo  as  to  yield,  by  crystallization,  on  fupplying  the  vegetable 
fixt  alkali,  a  perfect  nitre  :  and  that  when  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  mixed  with  porous  abforbent  earths,  have  lain  expofed  to  the 
air  till  they  are  thoroughly  rotted,  they  are  found  in  like  manner  to 
contain  a  Small  portion  of  nitre  or  of  nitrous  acid,  fo  as  to  give  out  a 
little  nitre  to  water,  either  without  addition,  or  on  being  fupplied  with 
the  proper  alkaline  bails.  On  this  foundation,  fome  nitre  is  prepared 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  :  but  the  greateft  quantities  are  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  EaSl  Indies;  the  means  by  which  it  is  there  fo  plentifully 
obtained,  or  whether  it  is  a  natural  or  artificial  production,  have  not 
yet,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  revealed. 

Nitre,  as  brought  into  the  fhops,  has  generally  a  greater  or  lefs 
admixture  of  fea  fait ;  from  which  it  is  purified,  by  diffolving  it  in 
Nitrumpuri-  boiling  water,  and,  after  duly  evaporating  the  filtered  folution,  letting 
icatum  P.  L.  ft  [n  a  cold  place  to  cryftallize.  The  more  impure  brown  nitre 
requires  repeated  dilfolution  and  crystallization :  to  promote  the  puri¬ 
fication,  it  is  commonly  diflblved  in  lime  water,  or  die  folution  Suffer¬ 
ed  to  percolate  through  quicklime  ora  mixture  of  quicklime  and  wood 
aflies.  It  is  obfervable  that  nitrous  Solutions  differ  from  thofe  of  moft 
other  falts  in  contracting  no  pellicle  in  evaporation  :  if  a  folution  of 
rough  nitre,  containing  fea  fait,  be  boiled  down  till  a  pellicle  ap¬ 
pears,  or  till  a  part  of  the  fait  begins  to  concrete  and  fall  to  the  bottom, 
all  that  thus  feparates  is  faid  to  be  fea  fait,  boiling  water  keeping  far 
lefs  of  this  fait  diffolved  than  it  does  of  nitre  :  but  if  the  liquor  be  now 
poured  off,  though  it  Should  Still  retain  a  quantity  of  the  fea  fait,  only 
the  nitre  will  cryStallize  in  cooling,  fea  fait  continuing  diffolved  in 
nearly  as  little  water  when  cold  as  was  Sufficient  to  keep  it  diffolved 
when  boiling. 

This  fait  is  one  of  the  principal  medicines  of  the  antiphlogiftic 
clafs ;  of  general  ufe  in  diforders  accompanied  with  inflammatory 
Symptoms  whether  chronical  or  acute,  and  as  a  corrector  of  the  in¬ 
flammation 
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lamination  or  irritation  produced  by  Simulating  drugs.  Hoffmann 
thinks  it  has  an  advantage  above  the  refrigerants  of  the  acid  kind,  in 
not  being  liable  to  coagulate  the  animal  juices ;  folutions  of  it  mingling 
with  or  diffolving  recent  thick  blood,  and  in  forne  degree  preferving  it 
from  coagulation  as  well  as  corruption ;  at  the  fame  time  changing  its 
colour,  when  dark  or  blackiih,  to  a  crimfon,  an  effedt  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  alfo,  in  a  lefs  degree,  upon  the  flefhy  parts  of  dead  animals  (-a). 
It  retards  likewife  the  coagulation  of  milk,  but  feems,  from  Stahl’s  ac¬ 
count,  to  increafe  the  confidence  of  thin  ferous  humours  ;  for  he 
obferves,  that  when  ufed  in  gargarifms  for  inflammations  of  the  fauces 
in  acute  fevers,  it  thickens  the  falival  fluid  into  a  mucus,  which  keeps 
the  parts  moift  for  a  confiderable  time,  whereas,  when  nitre  is  not 
added,  a  drynefs  of  the  mouth  prefen tly  enfues  (S). 

This  medicine  generally  promotes  urine,  and  often  gives  relief  in 
ftranguries  and  heat  of  urine  whether  fimple  or  proceeding  from  a 
venereal  taint.  It  fometimes  loofens  the  belly,  particularly  in  hot 
difpofitions  :  in  cold  phlegmatic  temperaments  it  rarely  has  this  effedt, 
though  given  in  very  large  dofes :  the  diarrhceas  of  acute  difeafes,  and 
fluxes  in  other  circumftances  from  an  acrimony  of  the  bile  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  inteftines,  have  been  frequently  reffrained  by  it.  In 
high  fevers,  it  often  promotes  a  diaphorefis  or  fweat  in  malignant 
fevers,  where  the  pulfe  is  low  and  the  ftrength  greatly  deprefled,  it 
impedes  that  falutary  excretion  and  the  eruption  of  the  exanthemata ; 
in  confequence  of  its  general  power  of  diminlfhing  inflammation  and 
heat.  It  feems  to  be  prejudicial  in  diforders  of  the  lungs,  though 
fome  (c)  have  ventured  to  prefcribe  it  in  hemoptyfes. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  nitre,  among  us,  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a 
fcruple ;  though  in  many  cafes  it  may  be  given  with  great  fafety,  and 
to  better  advantage,  in  larger  quantities.  It  has  been  faid,  that  nitre 
lofes,  in  being  melted,  half  its  weight  of  watery  moiffure,  and  recovers 
this  weight  again  on  being  diffolved  and  cryftallized  (d) ;  from  whence 
it  would  follow,  that  one  part  of  melted  nitre  is  equivalent  to  two 

3  F  2  of 

{a)  Hoffmann,  Be  folium  mediorum  virtute,  §16.  De  tnedicamentis  feledlioribus,  §  13.  De 
preeftantijjima  nitri  virtute,  §  5.— We  cannot,  however,  conclude  much,  from  thefe  kinds  of 
experiments,  in  regard  to  the  medical  powers  of  nitre,  or  its  effedts  on  the  animal  fluids  vvhilfl 
under  the  laws  of  the  vital  ceconomy. 

(/£)  De  ufu  nitri  medico,  Menfis  martins,  Opufc.  p.  369. 

(<r)  Riverius,  Cent.  i.  obf.  83.  Stahl,  ubi  J'upra,  &  Obferat.  cbym.  pbyf  med.  curiof  p.  464, 
Tralles,  Virium  terreis  afcriptorum  examen,  p.  246. 

Id)  -Geoffroy,  Memoir es  de  Pacad.  desfcienc ,  de  Paris,  pour  Pam.  17J7. 
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of  the  cryftals  :  but  there  was  probably  fome  miftake  in  this  experi* 
ment,  for  I  have  repeated  it  with  different  parcels  of  nitre,  and  never 
found  the  lofs  to  be  fo  much  as  one  twentieth  of  its  weight. 

Nitre  may  be  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  troches ;  one  part 
Trochifd  e  of  the  purified  fait  is  commonly  ground  with  three  parts  of  fine  fugar, 
mtro  Pk.  L.  ancj  tke  mixture  made  up  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth.  In  this 
and  all  other  folid  forms  it  is  accompanied,  however,  with  one  incon¬ 
venience  being  liable,  efpecially  when  the  dofe  is  conliderable,  to 
occafion  a  pain  or  uneafinefs  at  the  ftomach,  which  can  be  prevented 
only  by  plentiful  dilution.  A  liquid  form  is  therefore,  in  general,  the 
moft  eligible,  and  may  be  eafily  rendered  grateful  by  a  proper  addition 
Deco&um  of  fugar :  commonly  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  and  two  ounces  of  fine 
pTarm^in  fugar>  with  a  fcruple  of  cochineal  as  a  colouring  material,  are  boiled 
in  two  pints  and  a  half  of  water  till  half  a  pint  is  wafted,  and  after 
handing  to  fettle,  the  clear  purplifh  red  liquor  is  poured  off  for  ufe. 
The  boiling  ferves  only  to  haften  the  folution,  and  needs  not  be  con^ 
tinued  longer  than  till  the  falts  are  diffolved,  and  a  fufficient  colour 

extracted  from  the  cochineal. 

\  • 

The  chemifts  have  thought  to  improve  the  virtue  of  nitre,  by  defla¬ 
gration  with  a  fmall  portion  of  fulphur :  they  melt  the  nitre,  in  a  cru- 
Sal  prunellas  cible,  and  gradually  fprinkle  on  it  one  twenty-fourth  its  weight  of 
^CrTaihfs*'  ^owers  fulphur  i  when  the  deflagration  is  over,  they  pour  out  the 
mineralis.  melted  fait  into  clean,  dry,  warm  brafs  moulds,  fo  as  to  form  it  into 
little  cakes.  In  this  procefs,  a  part  of  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the 
inflammable  principle  of  the  fulphur,  detonating  together,  are  both 
deflxoyed ;  while  that  part  of  the  alkali  of  the  nitre,  which  is  thus 
for  fa  ken  by  its  acid,  unites  with  the  acid  of  the  fulphur,  which  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  vitriol,  into  a  new  neutral  fait,  the  fame  with  vitrio- 
lated  tartar;  and  the  preparation  is  found  to  be  no  other  than  a  mixture 
of  unchanged  nitre  with  a  fmall  portion  of  this  vitriolated  fait.  If  the 
Sal  poly-  nitre  and  fulphur  betaken  in  equal  quantities,  the  mixture  injedted 
ohreft.  E'  by  a  little  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and,  after  the  detonation 
ceafes,  kept  in  the  fire  about  an  hour ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitre 
will  thus  be  changed  ;  and  the  remaining  fait,  purified  by  folution  in 
water,  proves  almoft  wholly  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tartar. 

The  fame  fait  is  produced  by  pouring  gradually  on  nitre  the  pure 
acid  of  vitr  ol  or  fulphur  :  this  acid,  uniting  with  the  alkali,  difen- 
gages  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  which  begins  to  exhale,  immediately  on 

mix- 
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mixture,  in  yellow  or  red  fumes,  and  may  be  collected  by  diftillation 
in  a  glafs  retort  with  a  moderate  fire.  Some  previoufly  dilute  the  Spiritus  nitri 
vitriolic  acid  with  equal  its  quantity  of  warm  water ;  and  afterwards  pharm'  Edin' 
purify  the  diftilled  nitrous  fpirit  from  this  Superfluous  phlegm,  by  a 
Second  diftillation  in  a  glafs  cucurbit ;  the  watery  part  riling  in  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  heat,  and  leaving  the  more  concentrated  acid  behind. 

One  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  extricates  all  the  acid  of  two  parts  of  nitre  : 
the  remaining  fait  is  nearly  a  pure  vitriolated  fait.  If  three  parts  of  Spir.  nitri 
nitre  be  ufed  to  one  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  a  part  of  the  nitre  remains  g]auben  p.l. 
unchanged:  on  diffolving  the  whole  reliduum  in  hot  water,  and  fettingNitrumvitri- 
the  filtered  folution  to  cryftallize,  the  vitriolated  fait  Shoots  firft,  oiatum  p.  U 
greateft  part  of  the  nitre  continuing  dilfolved. 

The  nitrous  fpirit  is  obtained  alfo  by  diftillation  in  a  ftrong  fire  with 
vitriol  in  fubftance  ;  the  vitriol  parting,  when  Strongly  heated,  with  its 
own  acid,  which  then  adts  upon  the  nitre  and  extricates  its  acid  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  is  ufed.  The  fpirit  thus 
diftilled,  called  aqua  fortis,  is  more  phlegmatic  than  the  preceding,  in 
proportion  as  the  vitriol  employed  contains  more  phlegm  than  the  oil 
of  vitriol :  it  is  likewife  liable  to  an  admixture  of  the  vitriolic  acid, 
more  or  lefs  of  which  is  generally  forced  over.  The  proportions  com¬ 
monly  followed  are,  three  parts  of  nitre,  three  of  green  vitriol  uncal¬ 
cined,  and  one  and  a  half  of  the  fame  vitriol  calcined  * ;  or  one  of  nitre  Aqua  fortis 
and  two  of  vitriol  calcined  to  whitenefs  •f ;  or  equal  parts  of  nitre,  cal-  * 
cined  vitriol,  and  dry  clay  J,  which  laft  ingredient  appears  to  be  of  very  j  duplexiSifi. 
little  ufe  in  the  procefs.  The  ingredients  are  well  mixed  together, 
the  diftillation  performed  in  an  earthen  retort  or  an  iron  pot  fitted  with 
an  earthen  head  and  a  receiver,  and  continued  fb  long  as  any  red 
vapours  arife. 

The  nitrous  fpirit,  ufually  diftilled  from  rough  nitre,  contains  often 
an  admixture  of  the  marine  acid  as  well  as  of  the  vitriolic..  The  firSt 
is  difcovered,  and  feparated,  by  dropping  in  a  little  folution  of  Silver, 
the  latter  by  a  folution  of  chalk  or  any  other  calcareous  earth,  made  in 
the  pure  nitrous  acid  ;  the  Silver  abforbing  the  marine  acid,  and  the 
chalk  the  vitriolic,  and  forming  with  thofe  acids,  refpedtively,  indiffo- 
luble  concretes,  which  immediately  render  the  liquor  milky,  and  on 
Handing  fettle  to  the  bottom.  The  folutions  are  to  be  cautioufly  and 
Slowly  dropt  in,  fo  long  only  as  they  continue  to  produce  a  milkinefs : 
in  cafe  of  an  excefs  in  their  quantity,  if  the  fpirit  is  required  perfectly 
pure,  it  is  to  be  rectified  by  rediftiliation, 

I  % 
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By  the  property  on  which  the  above  method  of  purification  depends,* 
the  nitrous  fpirit  may  be  readily  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  two 
mineral  acids.  By  the  red  or  yellowifh  red  colour  of  its  fumes ;  by  its 
forming  with  one  fourth  its  weight  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  with  fea  fait 
*  Aq«a  regia  or  its  acid,  a  menftruum  *  that  perfectly  difiolves  gold  ;  by  its  defia- 
iharm.  Edan.  grating  on  the  contact  of  any  inflammable  matter,  when  heated  to 
ignition,  whatever  other  body  it  be  previoufly  combined  with;  it  may 
with  certainty  be  diftinguifhed  both  from  thofe  and  from  every  other 
known  fpecies  of  acid. 

This  acid  has  been  fpmetimes  given  as  a  diuretic,  from  two  or  three 
to  fifty  drops,  diluted  largely  with  water ;  but  its  principal  ufe  is  in 
combination  with  other  bodies. 

Combined  with  vegetable  fixt  alkalies,  it  reproduces  common  nitre. 
Nitrum  cu*  With  the  mineral  fixt  alkali,  or  foda,  it  compofes  a  fpecies  of  nitre  in 
fome  refpedls  different  from  the  common,  cryftallizing  not  into  a  pril- 
matic  but  a  cubical  figure  ;  with  volatile  alkalies,  a  fubtile  pungent 
Nitrum  flam-  fait  remarkable  for  its  fallibility  in  fpirit  of  wine  :  of  thefe  two 
riie^flve^m"  comPounhs,  the  medicinal  qualities  are  little  known,  though  they 
moniacale.  fhould  feem  to  be  well  deferving  of  enquiry.  The  acid,  in  the  molt 
concentrated  hate  in  which  it  is  commonly  met  with,  faturates  about 
five  fixths  its  weight  of  vegetable  fixt  alkali  ( a ). 

Solutions  of  calcareous  earths  in  this  acid  are  in  tafte  bitterifh  and 
very  pungent.  They  are  difficultly  made  to  afume  a  cryftalline  *  ap- 
Nitrum  cal-  pearance  ;  and  when  evaporated  and  exficcated  by  heat,  the  dry  fait 
rumUm  Ve'  deliquiates  again  in  the  air.  This  fait  has  not  hitherto  been  employed 
medicinally,  nor  is  it  as  yet  much  known.  It  is  a  common  ingredient 
in  waters,  which  when  its  quantity  is  confiderable,  it  renders  hard  and 
indifpofed  to  putrefy,  apparently  impeding  putrefaction  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  an  equal  quantity  of  fea  fait.  Alkaline  falts,  fixt 
or  volatile,  added  to  the  folutions,  precipitate  the  earthy  bafis  ;  and 
uniting  with  the  acid  in  its  Head,  compofe  therewith,  according  to  the 
fpecies  of  alkali  employed,  the  common,  cubical,  or  ammoniacal  nitre 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  nitrous  fpirit  difiolves  zinc,  iron,  copper,  bifmuth,  lead,  mer¬ 
cury,  and  filver,  the  moft  readily  of  all  the  acids  :  tin  it  difiolves  im¬ 
perfectly  :  regulus  of  antimony  it  only  corrodes :  fee  the  refpedtive 
metals. 

u  dffii  /  ‘  rr  ot  uxpj/uo  ywo  w.  .  no  nr.  .  ..  tn.  r  : 

l  (iitiql  j  :•  •  tb  ■  « 

Jci)  Homberg,  Memoir ts  Pacath  roy.  dts  Jaenc.  de  Paris ,  pour  Pam,  1699 
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The  concentrated  acid,  combined  with  a  due  proportion  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  lofes  its  acidity ;  the  coalition  of  the  two  producing  a 
new  compound,  of  a  gratefully  pungent  tafte  and  colour,  and  which  is 
given  from  a  few  drops  to  a  tea  fpoonful  or  more  as  mildly  aperient, 
diuretic,  antiphlogiftic,  in  fome  degree  anodyne  and  antilpafmodic. 

On  mixing  the  two  fpirits  together,  a  great  heat,  ebullition,  and 
noxious  red  vapours  arile  :•  this  conflict  is  lefs  violent  when,  cautioufly 
and  by  little  and  little,  the  acid  fpirit  is  added  to  the  vinous,  than  when 
the  vinous  is  added  to  the  acid.  One  part  of  the  ftrong  acid  fpirit  is 
commonly  taken  to  three  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  *,  or  half  a  pound  to  a  Spirims  ni#i 
quart  T  :  the  mixture,  after  {landing  for  fome  time  that  the  two  liquors  Tpj  Edmb. 
may  in  fome  degree  unite,  is  fet  to  diflil  with  a  gentle  fire,  by  which  f  Phar.  Lon . 
the  union  is  completed,  and  the  very  volatile  dulcified  fpirit  feparated 
from  the  more  fixt  acid  that  remains  undulcified.  The  difiillation  is 
directed  to  be  continued  fo  long  as  the  fpirit  that  comes  over  raifes 
no  effervefcence  with  fixt  alkaline  falts  5  it  may  be  regulated  more 
commodioufly  by  performing  the  procefs  in  a  water  bath,  for  all  that 
riles  in  this  heat  will  be  found  to  be  a  pure  dulcified  fpirit. 

A  fubtile  ethereal  fluid,  fimilar  in  its  general  qualities  to  that  de-<  Nitrous 
fcribed  under  the  head  of  vitriolic  acid,  is  obtainable  with  the 
nitrous  in  a  more  compendious  manner.  If  equal  parts  by  meafure  of 
fpirit  of  nitre  and  fpirit  of  wine,  of  moderate  flrength,  be  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  the  bottle  clofely  llopt,  and  fet  in  a  cool  place,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  ether  rifes  to  the  furface  in  a  few  days :  it  may  be  purified 
from  the  adhering  acid,  by  lhaking  it  with  water  in  which  fome  fixt 
alkaline  fait  has  been  diflolved,  and  then  drawing  off  the  ether  by  dillil- 
lation.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  this  fubtile  fluid  are  not  as  yet 

much  known, 

-  ■  ,  . v  ,  r ,  * . 

NUMMULARIS t. 

NUMMULAR  I A  Pbarm.  Parif.  Nummularm  major  lutea 
C.  B.  Hirundinaria.  Centimorbia.  Moneywort  :  a  low  creep¬ 
ing  plant,  with  fquare  llalks,  and  fmooth  little  roundifh  or  heaft- 
fhaped  leaves  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints  upon  fhort  pedicles :  in  their 
bofoms  appear  yellow  folitary  monopetalous  flowers,  each  divided 
into  five  oval  fegments,  and  followed  by  a  fmall  round  capfule  full  of 
minute  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  moill  paflure  grounds, 
and  flowers  from  May  to  near  the  end  of  fummer. 
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This  herb  is  accounted  reftringent,  antifcorbutic,  and  vulnerary. 
Boerhaave  looks  upon  it  as  fimilar  to  a  mixture  of  fcurvygrafs  with 
forrel  :  it  appears  indeed  to  have  fome  degree  both  of  pungency  and 
acidity,  but  it  is  far  weaker  than  thofe  herbs,  or  than  any  mixture  of 
the  two. 


NUX  M  O  S  C  HA  T  A. 


NUX  MO  S  C  HAP A  Pharm.  Lond .  Nux  mofchata  &  Nux 
tnyrijiica  Pharm.  Bdinb.  Nux  myrijlica  fruBa  rot  undo  C.B.  Nu~ 
cijia.  Nutmeg  :  the  aromatic  kernel  of  a  large  nut,  produced  by 
a  tree  faid  to  referable  the  pear  tree,  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
outer  part  of  the  fruit  is  a  foft  flefhy  fubftance  like  that  of  the  walnut, 
which  fpontaneoufly  opens  when  ripe  :  under  this  lies  a  red  membrane 
called  mace,  forming  a  kind  of  reticular  covering,  through  the  fiflures 
of  which  is  feen  the  hard  woody  fhell  that  includes  the  nutmeg. 
Two  forts  of  this  kernel  are  diftinguifhed :  one  of  an  oblong  figure, 
called  male  ;  the  other  roundifh,  or  of  the  fhape  of  an  olive,  called 
female :  this  laft  is  the  officinal  fpecies,  being  preferred  to  the  other 
on  account  of  its  ftronger  and  more  agreeable  flavour,  and  its  being, 
as  is  faid,  lefs  fubjedt  to  become  carious.  The  nutmegs  are  cured, 
according  to  Rumphius,  by  dipping  them  in  a  fomewhat  thick  mixture 
of  lime  and  water,  that  they  may  be  every  where  coated  with  the  lime, 
which  contributes  to  their  prefervation. 


The  nutmeg  is  a  moderately  warm,  grateful,  undtuous  fpice ;  fup- 
pofed  to  be  particularly  ufeful  in  weaknefs  of  appetite,  and  the  naufes 
and  vomitings  accompanying  pregnancy,  and  in  fluxes  ;  but  liable, 
when  taken  too  freely,  to  fit  very  uneafy  on  the  ftomach,  and,  as  is 
Nux  mofch.  faid,  to  affedt  the  head.  Roafted  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  it  becomes 
t°nef"acCla  ,  eafily  friable,  it  proves  lefs  fubjedt  to  thefe  inconveniences,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  likewife  to  be  more  ufeful  in  fluxes. 

Nutmegs,  diftilled  with  water,  yield  nearly  one  fixteenth  [a)  their 
01.  ftill.  (eu  weight  of  a  limpid  effiential  oil,  very  grateful,  poffeffing  the  flavour 
mo£hatajC1S  ^ie  ^Fce  *n  perfection,  and  which  is  faid  to  have  fome  degree  of  an 
Fh.L.&Ed.  antifpafmodic  or  hypnotic  (<£)  power:  on  the  furface  of  the  remaining 
decodtion  is  found  floating  an  undtuous  concrete  matter  like  tallow,  of 
•a  white  colour,  nearly  infipid,  not  eafily  corruptible,  and  hence  re- 

com- 


(«)  Hoffmann,  Obfernj  at  tones  phyfico-chymiue,  lib.  i.  obf.  I. 

>  {b)  Mifcell.  nat.  curiofor.  dec.  III.  ann.  ii.  obf.  120.  Eontius,  de  medic  in  a  Indorunt,  p>  20. 
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commended  as  a  bads  for  odoriferous  balfams :  the  decoCtion,  freed 
from  this  febaceous  matter,  and  infpiflated,  leaves  a  weakly  bitter 
fubaflringent  extraCt.  Rectified  fpirit  takes  up,  by  maceration  or  di~ 
gedion,  the  whole  fmell  and  tafle  of  the  nutmegs,  and  receives  from 
them  a  deep  bright  yellow  colour  :  the  fpirit,  drawn  off  by  diflillation 
from  the  filtered  tinCture,  is  very  flightly  impregnated  with  their  fla¬ 
vour  ;  greatefl  part  of  the  fpecific  fmell,  as  well  as  the  aromatic 
warmth,  bitterifhnefs  and  fubaftringency  of  the  fpice  remaining  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  extraCt.  The  effential  oil,  and  an  agreeable  cordial 
water,  lightly  flavoured  with  the  volatile  parts  of  the  nutmeg  by  draw-  Aqua  nucis 
ing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit,  from  two  ounces  of  the  fpice,  are  kept  mofch‘  p'  L" 
in  the  fhops.  Both  the  oil,  and  the  fpirituous  tinCture  and  extracts, 
agree  better  with  weak  flomachs  than  the  nutmegs  in  fubflance. 

Nutmegs,  heated,  and  flrongly  preffed,  give  out  a  fluid  yellow  oil,, 
which  concretes  on  growing  cold  into  a  febaceous  confidence.  Rum- 
phius  informs  us,  that  in  the  fpice  iflands,  when  the  nuts  are  broken, 
thofe  kernels  which  appear  damaged,  carious,  or  unripe,  are  feparated 
for  this  ufe,  and  that  feventeen  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  fuch  kernels 
yield  only  one  pound  of  oil,  whereas,  when  the  nutmeg  is  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  it  is  faid  to  afford  near  one  third  its  own  weight. 

Two  kinds  of  febaceous  matter,  faid  to  be  expreffed  from  the  nut- 
meg,  are  diftinguifhed  in  the  fhops  by  the  name  of  oil  of  mace :  the  OI  nucis 
bed  fort,  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies  in  done  jars,  is  fomewhat  foft,  mofchat* 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  drong  agreeable  fmell  greatly  refembling 
that  of  the  nutmeg  itfelf :  the  other  comes  from  Holland  in  folid  diaumb 
maflfes,  generally  flat  and  of  a  fquare  figure,  of  a  paler  colour  and  much  Ph- L ■  &  Ed' 
weaker  fmell.  Thefe  oils  are  employed  chiefly  externally  in  ftomach 
pladers,  and  in  anodyne  and  nervine  unguents  and  liniments'.  They 
appear  tobe  a  mixture  of  the  grofs  febaceous  matter  of  the  nutmeg 
with  a  little  of  the  elTential  or  aromatic  oil  ,  both  which  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  feparated  from  one  another  by  maceration  or  digedion  in  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit,  or  by  didillation  with  water.  The  fpirituous  tinCture,  and 
the  diddled  water,  and  the  eflential  oil,  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe 
drawn  from  the  nutmeg  itfelf,  the  pure  white  febaceous  fubflance  being 
left  behind. 
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NUX  P  I  S  T  A  C  I  A. 

NUX  P ISTAC IA  Pbarm.Edinb.  Pistachio  nut:  an  oblong, 
pointed  nut,  about  the  lize  and  fhape  of  a  filberd  j  including  a  kernel 
of  a  pale  green  ifh  colour,  covered  with  a  yellowilh  or  redd  ifh  fkin. 
It  is  the  produce  of  a  large  tree,  with  winged  leaves,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  afh,  piftacia  peregrina  fruclu  racemofo  Jive  terebinthus  in¬ 
die  a  theophr.ajli  C.  B.  which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  eaftern  coun¬ 
tries,  and  bears  the  cold  of  our  own. 

Pistachio  nuts  have  a  pleafant  fweetifh  undtuous  tafle,  refembling 
that  of  fweet  almonds  :  their  principal  difference  from  which  confifts 
in  their  having  rather  a  greater  degree  offweetnefs,  accompanied  with 
a  light  grateful  flavour,  and  in  being  more  oily,  and  hence  fomewhat 
more  emollient,  and  perhaps  more  nutritious.  They  have  been  ranked 
among  the  principal  analeptics,  and  greatly  efleemed  by  fome  in  cer¬ 
tain  weaknelfes  and  emaciations.  They  are  taken  chiefly  in  fubftance, 
their  greenifh  hue  rendering  them  unfightly  in  the  form  of  an  emul- 
fion.  They  are  very  liable  to  grow  rancid  in  keeping. 

NUX  V  0  M  I  CA. 

NUX  VOMICA  Pharm.  Par  if.  Nux  metella.  Vomic  nutj 
a  flat  roundifh  feed  or  kernel,  about  an  inch  broad  and  near  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  promience  in  the  middle  on  both  fides,  of 
a  grey  colour,  covered  with  a  kind  of  woolly  matter,  internally  hard 
and  tough  like  horn.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  large  tree  growing  in  the 
Eafl:  Indies,  called  by  Plukenet  cucurbitifera  malabarienjis ,  cenoplice 
foliis  rotundis ,  frudtu  orbiculari  rubro  cujus  grana  funt  nuces  vomicae 
ofjicinarum. 

This  feed  difeovers  to  the  tafle  a  confiderable  bitternefs,  but  makes 
little  or  no  impreflion  on  the  organs  of  fmell.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  tertian  and  quartan  fevers,  in  virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  as 
an  alexipharmac :  Fallopius  relates,  that  it  was  given  with  fuccefs  in 
the  plague;  that  in  dofes  of  from  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram,  it  procured 
a  plentiful  fweat ;  and  that  where  this  evacuation  happened,  the  pa¬ 
tient  recovered  ( a ).  At  prefent  it  is  looked  upon,  and  not  without 

good 

(a)  Trafi.  de  lumoribus prieternaturahbus,  cap.  z-j. 
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good  foundation,  as  a  deleterious  drug ;  which,  though  like  man/ 
other  deleterious  fubbances,  capable,  in  certain  dofes  and  in  certain 
circumbances,  of  producing  happy  effects,  has  its  falutary  and  per¬ 
nicious  operations  fo  nearly  and  lb  indeterminably  allied,  that  common 
prudence  forbids  its  being  ventured  on.  Hoffmann  tells  us  of  a  girl  of 
ten  years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen  grains,  given  at  twice,  for  the  cure 
of  an  obbinate  quartan,  proved  mortal  (<z).  The  principal  fymptoms 
it  has  been  obferved  to  produce,  in  human  fubje&s  and  brutes  (b), 
are,  great  anxieties,  brong  convulfions  or  epileptic  fits,  paralytic 
tremors  and  refolutions,  a  great  increafe  of  the  motion  of  the  heart 
and  of  relpiration,  and  reachings  and  fubverfions  of  the  bomach.  Dif- 
fedtions  of  dogs  killed  by  it  have  Ihewn  no  material  injury  of  the 
groffer  parts ;  from  whence  we  may  prefume  that  it  is  the  nervous 
lyffem  which  it  immediately  offends.  It  is  probable,  that  the  adtive 
matter  of  this  feed  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  bitter  almonds, 
but  more  developed  and  in  a  more  concentrated  Hate. 

The  wood  or  roots  of  the  tree,  or  of  other  trees  of  the  fame  genus, 
are  fometimes  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  under  the  name  of  lignum 
colubrinum  (Pharm.  Parif.J  orfnakewood,  in  pieces  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  man’s  arm,  covered  with  a  brownifh  or  ruby-coloured  bark,  inter-r 
nally  of  a  yellowilh  colour  with  whitifh  breaks. 

This  wood,  /in  rafping  or  fcraping,  emits  a  faint  not  difagreeable 
fmell  ;  and  when  chewed  for  fome  time  difcovers  a  very  bitter  tabe. 
Cartheufer  relates,  that  it  gives  a  gold-coloured  tindture  both  to  water 
and  fpirit,  and  that  the  infpiffated  extracts  are  brownifh;  that  the 
watery  infufion  has  an  agreeable  fmell  like  that  of  rhodium,  the  fpi- 
rituous  little  or  none ;  that  the  infulions  and  extracts  made  with  both 
menbrua  are  very  bitter;  that  the  quantity  of  watery  extract  amounts 
to  one  fixth  of  the  wood,  and  that  of  the  fpirituous  to  near  one  fourth ; 
and  that  the  wood  remaining  after  the  adtion  of  fpirit,  yields  bill,  to 
water,  a  gold-coloured  tindture,  and  one  eighth  its  weight  of  a  bitter 
fubacrid  extract :  from  whence  water  appears  to  be  the  proper  men- 
bruum  of  its  adtive  matter. 

The  lignum  colubrinum  has  been  recommended,  in  fmall  dofes,  not 
exceeding  half  a  dram,  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  in  obbinate  quartans, 
jaundices,  cachexies,  and  other  chronical  diforders  :  it  is  faid  to  ope- 

3  G  2  rate 

(a)  Philofophia  corp.  human,  tnorhoji ,  P.  ii.  cap.  viii.  §  8. 

{£)  Vide  Wepfer  Dt  ckuta  aquatica ,  cap.  xiii.  p.  I94,  ^  fey. 
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rate  moil  commonly  by  fweat,  fometimes  by  ilbol,  and  fometimes  by 
vomit.  It  appears  however  to  be  pofifeffed  of  the  fame  ill  qualities  with 
the  nux  vomica  itfelf,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  having  in  fundry 
inilances  been  productive  of  convulfions,  tremors,  ilupors,  and  dif- 
orders  of  the  fenfes. 

The  faba  indica  Fhann.  Par  if.  Faba  fanFH  ignatii,  or faba  febrifuga, 
is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind,  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  in  the  Philippine  iilands,  called  by  Plukenet  cucnrbitfera  mala - 
bathri  foliis  Jean  dens,  catalongay  &  contara  philippmh  orient  ahbns  diffia, 
cujas  nuclei  pepitas  de  befayas  aut  catbalogan  &  j'abcz  fan  Ft  i  ignatn  ab 
hifpanis,  igafur  &  mananaog  infulanis  nuncupati.  The  feeds  of  the 
gourd-like  fruit,  improperly  called  beans,  are  of  a  roundifh  figure, 
very  irregular  and  uneven,  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  nutmeg,  femi- 
tranfparent,  and  of  a  hard  horny  texture. 

Tliefe  feeds  have  a  very  bitter  tafle,  and  no  confiderable  fmell : 
when  frelh  they  are  faid  to  have  fomewhat  of  a  mulky  feent.  Neu¬ 
mann  obferves,  that  an  extraCt  made  of  them  by  rectified  fpirit  im- 
p  re  fifes  at  firfi:  a  very  agreeable  bitternefs,  fomewhat  like  that  of  peach 
kernels,  which  going  off  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  ftrong  bitter ;  that  an 
extract  made  with  water  is  likewife  bitter ;  that  the  watery  extraCt  is 
greenifih  and  in  quantity  one  half  of  the  feeds,  the  fpirituous  yellowilh 
and  little  more  than  one  fifth ;  that  the  feeds  remaining  after  the 
aCtion  of  water  fcarcely  gave  out  any  thing  to  fpirit,  but  that  after 
fpirit  they  yielded  above  one  fourth  of  extraCt  with  water. 

St.  Ignatius’s  bean  is  faid  by  father  Camelli  to  be  employed  by  the 
common  people  in  the  Philippine  iilands  againlt  all  difeafes.  The 
effeCts  attributed  to  it  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  two  foregoing  fub- 
ftances :  he  obferves  that  it  generally  vomits,  fometimes  purges,  and 
almoft  always  produces  in  the  Europeans,  though  not  in  the  Indians, 
fpafmodic  motions ;  that  the  dofe  in  fubftance,  as  an  emetic,  is  ten  or 
twelve  grains,  to  be  taken  an  hour  after  eating  ;  and  that  in  fmaller 
dofes  it  fometimes  promotes  a  plentiful  fweat  ( a ).  Neumann  fays  he 
has  known  intermitting  fevers  cured  by  drinking,  on  the  approach  of  a 
paroxyfm,  an  infufion  of  fome  grains  of  the  feed  made  in  carduus 
water  ( b ) ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  that  two  grains  were  found  to 
have  as  much  effeCt  as  a  full  dofe  of  bark.  This  feed,  neverthelefs, 

as 


(«)  P hilofophical  tranfaSlions ,  numb.  250. 

(£)  Chymia  mtdica,  &c.  i.  717.  Chemical  ‘works,  p.  347. 
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as  it  apparently  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  preceding  articles, 
feems  much  too  hazardous  for  general  ufe. 

N  T  M  P  H  M  A. 

WATERY-LILY:  an  aquatic  plant,  with  thick  firm  roundiili 
leaves,  furniihed  with  two  obtufe  ears  at  the  pedicle,  floating  on  the 
furface  of  the  water :  the  flowers,  which  Aand  on  feparate  pedicles, 
are  large,  compofed  of  feveral  petala  with  numerous  flamina  in  the 
middle,  followed  by  Angle  capfules  full  of  blackifh  Alining  feeds :  the 
root  is  long,  thick,  internally  white  and  fungous. 

1.  Nymph^sa  alba  Jive  Nenuphar  Pharm.  Edinb.  Nymphcea 

alba  major  C.  B.  Leuconymphaea .  White  water-lily  :  with  white 

flowers  fet  in  four-leaved  cups  :  the  feed  veflels  round,  and  the  roots 
externally  brownifli  or  blackifh. 

2.  Kymph^a  lute  a  :  Nymphcea  major  lutea  C .  B.  Yellow 
water-lily  :  with  yellow  flowers  fet  in  large  Ave-leaved  cups,  the  feed 
veflels  fliaped  like  a  pear,  and  the  roots  externally  greenifh. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  found  in  rivers  and  large  lakes  ;  the  yellow  is 
moll  common  :  they  are  perennial,  and  flower  ufually  in  June.  The 
roots  and  flowers  have  been  employed,  both  internally  and  externally, 
as  demulcent,  anti-inflammatory,  and  in  fome  degree  anodyne.  Their 
virtues,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  great,  as  they  have  no 
fmell,  at  leaft  when  dried,  and  but  little  tafle  :  extracts  made  from 
them  both  by  water  and  fpirit  are  weakly  bitterilh,  fubaftringent,  and 
fubfaline.  Lindeftolpe  informs  us,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden,  the 
roots,  which  are  the  ftrongeft  part,  were  in  times  of  fcarcity  ufed  as 
food,  and  did  not  prove  unwholefome. 

O  C  H  RA. 

OCHRA  Jive  Miner  a  ferri  lutea  vel  rubra  Pharm.  Parif 
Ochre:  an  argillaceous  earth  lefs  tenacious,  when  moiftened,  than 
the  clays  and  the  boles ;  impregnated  with  a  calx  of  iron,  and  thereby 
tinged  of  a  yellow  or  red  colour.  The  dark  red  fort  is  called  reddle 
or  ruddle,  rubrica  fabrilis  Pharm .  Edinb.  the  yellow  fil,  ochra  plinio  (A 

latinis 
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latinis  fil  didla  Charleton.  Thofe  which  are  naturally  yellow  become 
red  by  burning.  Both  kinds  are  dug  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

These  earths  difcover  their  argillaceous  nature,  by  burning  hard  in 
the  lire  5  and  their  ferrugineous  impregnation,  by  digeffion  in  aqua 
regis,  which  extracts  the  iron,  leaving  the  earth  nearly  white.  To 
the  tafte  they  feem  fomewhat  aflringent,  in  confequence,  not  of  the 
metallic,  but  of  the  earthy  part,  for  the  iron  is  in  fuch  a  Hate  as  not  to 
be  acffed  on  by  any  fluid  that  exifls  in  the  bodies  of  animals :  it  may 
therefore  be  prefumed,  that  they  do  not  differ  materially,  in  virtue, 
from  the  boles ;  except  in  being  lefs  vilcid,  and  therefore  of  lefs  ef¬ 
ficacy  for  obtunding  acrid  humours :  fee  Bolus  and  Cimolia.  Among  us 
they  are  rarely  or  never  ufed  medicinally  under  their  own  name :  though 
fometimes  applied  in  the  jfhops  to  the  counterfeiting  of  earths  that  are 
lefs  common. 

O  C  I  M  U  M. 

OCIMUM,  Bajilicum ,  Herba  regia.  Basil:  a  plant,  with 
fquare  ffalks;  oval  leaves  fet  in  pairs  ;  and  long  fpikes  of  labiated 
flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  lower  entire  : 
the  cup  alfo  has  two  lips,  one  cut  into  four  fedtions,  the  other  into 
two. 

1.  Ocimum  Bharm .  Bdinb.  Ocimum  'vulgati us  C.  B.  Ocy- 
mum  medium  dtratum  Ger.  Common  or  citron  baffl :  with  moft  of 
the  leaves  intended,  and  the  flower-cups  edged  with  fine  hairs. 

2.  Ocimum  caryophyilatum  :  Ocimum  minimum  C.  Bauhin. 
Small  or  buffi  baffl :  with  uncut  leaves. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  eaffern  countries,  and  fown 
annually  in  our  gardens  for  culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  ufes.  The 
feeds,  which  rarely  come  to  perfection  in  this  climate,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  fecond  fort,  are  brought  from  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France. 

The  leaves  of  baffl  are  accounted  mildly  balfamic  :  infufions  of  them 
fometimes  drank  as  tea  in  catarrhous  and  uterine  diforders,  and 
the  dry  leaves  in  fubftance  made  an  ingredient  in  cephalic  and  ffernu- 
tatory  powders.  They  are  very  juicy,  of  a  weakly  aromatic  and  very 
mucilaginous  taffe,  and  of  a  ftrong  fmell,  which  is  fomewhat  difagree- 
able  when  the  herbs  are  frefh,  but  is  improved  by  drying  :  thofe  of  the 
ffrff  fort  approach  to  the  lemon  fcent,  thofe  of  the  fecond  to  that  of 

cloves. 
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cloves.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
effential  oil,  of  a  penetrating  fragrance,  commended  by  Hoffmann  as  a 
nervine,  fimilar,  but  greatly  fuperiour,  to  oil  of  marjoram  (a). 

O  L  E  A. 

OLEA  fativa  C.  B.  Olive  :  an  evergreen  tree,  with  oblong, 
narrow,  willow-like  leaves,  and  monopetalous  whitifh  flowers,  cut 
into  four  fedtions,  followed  by  cluilers  of  oval  black  fruit,  containing, 
under  a  flefhy  pulp,  a  hard  rough  ftone.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  our  own  climate. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  ( oliva )  has  a  bitter  auflere,  very  difagreeable 
'tafle  :  pickled,  as  brought  from  abroad,  it  proves  lefs  ungrateful,  and 
is  /uppofed  to  promote  appetite  and  digeflion,  and  attenuate  vifcid 
phlegm  in  the  firfl  paffages  :  the  Lucca  olives,  which  are  fmaller  than 
the  others,  have  the  weaken  tafle ;  and  the  Spanifh,  or  larger,  the 
ftrongefl :  thofe  brought  from  Provence,  which  are  of  a  middling  fize, 
are  in  general  mod;  efleemed.  But  the  principal  confumption  of  olives 
is  in  the  preparation  of  the  common  fallad  oil  f  oleum  olivarum  Bharm. 
Lond.  &  Edinb.)  which  is  obtained  by  grinding  and  prefling  them 
when  thoroughly  ripe  :  the  finer  and  purer  oil  iffues  firfl  by  gentle 
preffure ;  and  inferiour  forts,  on  heating  the  refiduum  and  preffing  it 
more  flrongly.  All  thefe  oils  contain  a  portion  of  watery  moiilure ; 
and  of  the  mucilaginous  fubflance  of  the  fruit :  to  feparats  thefe,  and 
thus  prevent  the  oil  from  growing  rancid,  fome  fea  fait  is  added,  which 
not  being  difioluble  in  the  pure  oil,  imbibes  the  watery  and  mucila¬ 
ginous  parts,  and  finks  with  them  to  the  bottom.  As  this  oil  grows 
thick  in  a  moderate  degree  of  cold,  a  part  of  the  fait,  thrown  up  by 
fhaking  the  veffel,  is  fometimes  detained  in  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  tafle 
fenfibly  faline.  In  virtue,  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other 
flavourlefs  expreffed  oils  :  it  is  preferred  to  the  others  for  dietetic  ufes, 
and  in  plaflers  and  unguents,  but  is  more  rarely  employed  as  an  in¬ 
ternal  medicine. 

(«)  Obfervationes fhyfiai-cbymica,  lib .  i.  obf.  4. 
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OLIBANUM. 

O  LIB  A  NUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Olibanum  feu  Thus  mafculum 
Pharm.  Edinb.  Olibanum:  a  gummy-refin  brought  from  Tur¬ 
key  and  the  Eah  Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or  tears  like  thofe  of  mahich, 
but  larger,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  which  by  age  becomes  reddifh. 
Of  the  tree  which  produces  it  we  have  no  certain  account. 

This  gummy- refin  has  a  moderately  hrong,  not  very  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  fomewhat  pungent  tahe  :  in  chewing,  it  hicks, 
to  the  teeth,  becomes  white,  and  renders  the  faliva  milky.  Laid  on 
a  red-hot  iron,  it  readily  catches  flames,  and  burns  with  a  hrong,  diffu- 
flve,  not  unpleafant  fmell :  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  incenfe  ufed 
by  the  ancients  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  though  it  is  not  the 
fubhance  now  known  by  that  name  in  the  fhops.  On  trituration  with 
water,  greateh  part  of  it  diflolves  into  a  milky  liquor,  which  on 
handing  depofites  a  portion  of  refinous  matter,  and  being  now  gently 
infpiflated,  leaves  a  yellow  extract,  which  retains  greateh  part  of  the 
fmell  as  well  as  the  tahe  of  the  olibanum  ;  its  odorous  matter  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  of  a  lefs  volatile  kind  than  that  of  moh  other  gummy-refins. 
Re&ified  fpirit  diflolves  lefs  than  water,  but  takes  up  nearly  all  the 
a dtive  matter  :  the  tranfparent  yellowifh  folution,  infpiflated,  yields  a 
very  tenacious  refln,  in  which  the  adtive  parts  of  the  juice  are  fo  en¬ 
veloped  and  locked  up,  that  they  are  fcarcely  to  be  difcovered,  either 
by  the  fmell  or  tahe. 

Olibanum  is  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  head  and  breah,  in 
hemoptoes,  and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes :  the  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple 
to  a  dram  or  more. 

ONONIS. 

O  NO  NIS  &  Anonis  feu  Arefla  bo  vis  Pharm.  Edinb.  Anonis 
fpinofa  fore  purpureo  C.  B.  Ref  a  bovis.  Remora  aratri.  Rest- 
harrow  :  a  plant  with  flexible  branches  terminating  in  flharp  prickles  ; 
fmall  oval  indented  leaves,  handing  generally  three  together,  without 
pedicles ;  and  purplifh  papilionaceous  flowers,  fet  in  pairs,  followed 
each  by  a  fhort  pod  containing  three  unequal  kidney-heaped  feeds.  It 
is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  wahe  grounds  and  dry  fields,  and  with  its 
long  tough  fpreading  roots  obftrudts  the  plough  or  harrow. 
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The  roots  of  red-harrow  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a 
fweetifh,  bitterifh,  fomewhat  naufeous  tade.  Their  adtive  matter  is 
confined  to  the  cortical  part ;  which  has  been  fometimes  given  in 
powder,  in  dofes  of  a  dram,  and  made  an  ingredient  in  apozems  or 
decodtions,  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic.  Its  virtue  is  extradled  both  by 
water  and  fpirit. 

opium ; 

OPIUM  Pharm .  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Opium:  a  concrete  gum- 
my-refinous  juice ;  fomewhat  foft  and  tenacious,  efpecially  (  when 
much  handled  or  warmed  •,  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  colour  in  the 
mafs,  and  when  reduced  into  powder  yellow.  It  is  brought  from 
Egypt,  Perfia,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Afia,  in  flat  cakes  or  irregular 
mafles,  from  four  to  about  fixteen  ounces  in  weight,  covered  with 
leaves  to  prevent  their  flicking  together. 

It  is  extradled  from  the  heads  of  white  poppies  (fee  Papaver )  which 
in  thofe  countries  are  cultivated  in  fields  for  this  ufe.  Kaempfer  re¬ 
ports,  that  the  heads,  when  almoft  ripe,  are  wounded  with  a  five- 
edged  inflrument,  by  which  as  many  parallel  incifions  are  made  at  once 
from  top  to  bottom ;  that  the  juice  which  exudes  is  next  day  fcraped 
off,  and  the  other  fides  of  the  heads  wounded  in  like  manner ;  and 
that  the  juice  is  afterwards  worked  with  a  little  water,  till  it  acquires 
the  confidence,  tenacity,  and  brightnefs  of  the  fined  pitch.  The  bed 
opium  was  formerly  called  Thebaic  opium,  from  its  being  prepared 
about  Thebes  in  Egypt :  no  didindtion  is  now  made  in  regard  to  the 
places  of  its  production,  though  the  epithet  thebaic  ferves  to  didin- 
guifh  fome  of  its  officinal  preparations. 

Opium  has  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  fomewhat 
hot,  biting  tade.  Watery  tindlures  of  it  drike  a  black  colour  with 
chalybeate  folutions,  and  thus  feem  to  difcover  fome  adringency. 
Mixed  with  the  ferum  of  blood,  they  thicken  and  render  it  whitifh  \ 
and  on  blood  itfelf,  newly  drawn,  they  have  nearly  a  like  effedt :  Mr. 
Eller  obferves,  that  on  examining  with  a  microfcope  blood  thickened 
by  a  vinous  tindlure  of  opium,  the  nature  of  its  globules  feemed  to  be 
dedroyed.  But  neither  from  thefe,  nor  any  of  the  other  known  fen- 
fible  properties  of  this  drug,  can  its  furprizing  operation  in  the  human 
body  be  deduced. 
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Taken  in  proper  dofes,  it  commonly  procures  deep,  and  a  tempo¬ 
rary  refpite  from  pain,  or  the  aCtion  of  any  dimulating  power.  The 
caufe  of  the  pain  it  in  many  cafes  confirms  or  augments;  and  in  not  a 
few,  it  fails  even  of  giving  palliating  relief.  The  cafes  in  which  it  is 
proper  or  improper  will  be  bed:  underftood  from  a  view  of  its  general 
effects ;  which,  fo  far  as  experience  has  hitherto  difcovered  them,  are 
the  following. 

It  renders  the  folids,  while  the  operation  of  the  opium  continues, 
lefs  fendble  of  every  kind  of  irritation,  whether  proceeding  from  an 
internal  caufe,  or  from  acrimonious  medicines,  as  cantharides,  and  the 
more  aCtive  mercurials,  of  which  it  is  the  bed  corrector — -It  relaxes 
the  nerves ;  abating  or  removing  cramps  or  fpafms,  even  thofe  of  the 
more  violent  kind ;  and  increadng  paralytic  diforders  and  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fydem — It  incraffates  thin  ferous  humours  in  the  fauces 
and  adjacent  parts ;  by  which  means,  it  proves  frequently  a  fpeedy 
cure  for  dmple  catarrhs  and  tickling  coughs  ;  but  in  phthidcal  and  pe- 
ripneumonic  cafes,  dangeroudy  obdruCts  expectoration,  unlefs  this 
effedt  be  provided  againd  by  fuitable  additions,  as  ammoniacum  and 
fquills — It  produces  a  fullnefs  and  didenfion  of  the  whole  habit ;  and 
thus  exafperates  indammations  both  internal  and  external,  and  all  ple¬ 
thoric  fymptoms — It  promotes  perfpiration  and  fweat ;  but  redrains 
all  other  evacuations,  unlefs  when  they  proceed  from  a  relaxation  and 
infendbility  of  the  parts,  as  the  colliquative  diarrhoeas  in  the  advanced 
dage  of  heCtic  fevers — It  promotes  labour-pains  and  delivery  ( a )  more 
effectually  than  the  medicines  of  the  dimulating  kind  ufually  recom¬ 
mended  for  that  purpofe  ;  partly  perhaps  by  increadng  plenitude,  and 
partly  by  relaxing  the  folids  or  taking  off  fpafmodic  driCtures — And 
indeed  all  the  preceding  effeCts  are  perhaps  confequences  of  one  general 
power,  being  nearly  allied  to  thofe  which  natural  deep  produces  ( b ). 

The  operation  of  opium  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  dow  but 
drong  and  full  pulfe,  and  a  dight  rednefs,  heat  and  itching  of  the  fkin : 
it  is  followed  by  a  weak  and  languid  pulfe,  lownefs  of  the  fpirits,  fome 
difficulty  of  breathing  or  a  fenfe  of  tightnefs  about  the  bread,  a  dight 
giddinefs  of  the  head,  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  naufea.  Given  on  a  full  domach,  it  commonly  occadons  a 
naufea  from  the  beginning,  which  continues  till  the  opium  is  rejected 
along  with  the  contents  of  the  domach.  Where  the  evacuation  of  acrid 
humours,  accumulated  in  the  fird  paffages,  is  fuppreffed  by  it,  great 

dcknefs 

(«)  Mead,  Monitaltf pracept.  med.  /,  253,  ( b )  See  Young treatife  on  opium. 
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ficknefs  and  uneafinefs  are  generally  complained  of,  till  the  falutary 
difcharge  either  takes  place  again  fpontaneoufly  or  is  promoted  by  art. 

An  over  dofe  occafions  either  immoderate  mirth  or  dupidity,  a  red- 
nefs  of  the  face,  fwelling  of  the  lips,  relaxation  of  the  joints,  vertigo, 
deep  deep  with  turbulent  dreams  and  dartings,  convulsions,  and  cold 
fweats.  Geoffroy  obferves,  that  thofe  who  recover,  are  generally  relieved 
by  a  diarrhoea,  or  by  a  profufe  fweat,  which  is  accompanied  with  a 
violent  itching.  The  proper  remedies,  befides  emetics,  bliders,  and 
bleeding,  are  acids  and  neutral  mixtures  :  Dr.  Mead  fays  he  has  given, 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  repeated  dofes  of  a  mixture  of  fait  of  worm¬ 
wood  with  lemon  juice. 

A  long  continued  ule  of  opium  is  productive  of  great  relaxation  and 
debility,  fluggifhnefs,  heavinefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  dropfies,  tremors, 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  frequent  dimulus  to  urine,  and  propenfity 
to  venery.  On  leaving  it  off,  after  habitual  ufe,  an  extreme  lownefs 
of  the  Spirits,  languor,  and  anxiety,  fucceed ;  which  are  relieved  by 
having  again  recourfe  to  opium,  and  in  fome  meafure  by  fpirituous  or 
vinous  liquors. 

With  regard  to  the  dofe,  one  grain  is  generally  a  fufficient,  and 
fometimes  too  large  a  one  :  maniacal  perfons,  and  thofe  who  labour 
under  violent  fpafms,  require  oftentimes  two,  three,  or  more  grains ; 
though  even  in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  generally  more  advifable  to  repeat  the 
dofe  at  proper  intervals,  than  to  enlarge  it.  By  frequent  ufe,  much 
greater  quantities  may  be  borne  :  the  Turks,  who  habituate  themfelves 
to  opium  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  fpirituous  liquors,  are  faid  to  take  com¬ 
monly  a  dram  at  a  time,  and  Garcias  fays  that  he  knew  one  who  every 
day  took  ten  drams. 

Opium  appears  to  confift  of  about  five  parts  in  twelve  of  gummy 
matter,  four  of  refinous  matter,  and  three  of  earthy  or  other  indiffo- 
luble  impurities  ( a ).  From  thefe  lafl  it  is  purified,  in  the  fhops,  by 
foftening  the  opium  with  boiling  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  Opium colat. 
a  pound,  into  the  confidence  of  a  pulp,  with  care  to  prevent  its  burn- 
ing  $  and  whild  it  remains  quite  hot,  drongly  prefling  it  from  the  feces  tneuau” 
through  a  linen  cloth :  the  drained  opium  is  then  infpiffated  in  a  water- 
bath,  or  other  gentle  heat,  to  its  original  confidence.  When  thus 
foftened  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts 

3  H  2  ■  pafs 
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( a )  Alfton,  Edinburgh  medica! ejfayi,  <vo!,v,  art.  12, 
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pafs  the  ftrainer  together;  whereas,  if  diffolved  by  a  larger  quantity, 
they  would  feparate  from  one  another. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether  it  is  in  the  gummy  or  in  the  refinous 
parts  of  opium,  that  its  activity  refides.  From  the  experiments  of 
Hoffmann  (a)  and  Neumann  (^),  it  feems  to  be  neither  in  the  diredt 
gum,  nor  in  the  diredt  refin,  but  in  a  certain  fubtile  part  of  the  refinous 
matter,  fomewhat  analogous  to  effential  oils,  but  of  a  much  lefs  vola¬ 
tile  kind :  they  report,  that  on  boiling  the  opium  in  water,  there 
arifes  to  the  furface  a  frothy,  vifcid,  undtuous,  ftrong-fcented  fub- 
ftance,  to  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drams  from  fixteen  ounces  : 
that  this  fubftance,  in  the  dofe  of  a  few  grains,  has  killed  dogs  that 
could  bear  above  a  dram  of  crude  opium ;  that  in  diflillation  with 
water,  though  it  does  not  rife  itfelf,  it  gives  over,  at  leaft  in  part,  the 
adtive  principle  of  which  it  is  the  matrix  j  impregnating  the  diflilled, 
liquor  with  its  fcent  and  its  foporifie  power;  as  effential  oils  exhale 
their  odoriferous  principle  in  the  air,  without  being  diffipated  them- 
felves.  What  this  fubtile  and  highly  adtive  principle  really  is,  in  ef¬ 
fential  oils,  in  odorous  vegetables  that  yield  no  oil,  and  in  opium, 
is  equally  unknown. 

Both  water  and  redtified  fpirit  extradt,  difficultly,  by  maceration  or 
digeftion,  the  adtive  matter  of  opium,  and  receive  from  it  a  yellow  or 
browniffi  tindture.  The  watery  folution  is  found  to  contain  great 
part  of  the  refin  along  with  the  gum ;  and  the  fpirituous,  a  fmaller 
proportion  of  the  gum  along  with  the  refin.  Such  part  of  the  gum  as 
is  left  by  fpirit,  and  fuch  part  of  the  refin  as  is  left  by  water,  kern  to 
be  equally  inert.  v 

Tindtures  of  opium  in  water,  wine,  and  proof  fpirit,  have  the  fame 
effedts  as  the  opium  in  fubftance  ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  exert 
themfelves  fooner  in  the  body,  and  are  lefs  difpofed  to  leave  a  naufea 
on  the  flomach.  Tindtures  made  in  redtified  fpirit  are  faid  to  adt  with 
greater  power  than  the  others  :  Geoffroy  i*elates,  from  his  own  obfer- 
vation,  that  while  the  watery  and  vinous  tindtures  occafioned  quiet 
Ileep,  the  fpirituous  brought  on  a  phrenzy  for  a  time.  It  is  faid  like- 
wife,  that  alkaline  falts  diminifh  the  foporifie  virtue  of  the  opium's 
that  fixt  alkalies  render  it  diuretic,  whilft  volatile  ones  determine  its 
adtion  to  the  cutaneous  pores ;  and  that  acids  almoft  entirely  deftroy 
its  force. 

The 

(«)  Difs.  de  cpii  correSitone  genuinalff  ufu,  Oper.  fupplement.  IT.  P.  i.  p.  640  Nett  ad  Pcterium, 
/.  437.  (£)  C by  mi  a  med/ca,  <vol.  i.  p.  996.  Chemical  worts,  p.  308. 
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The  officinal  tin&ures  of  opium  are  made  in  wine  or  proof  fpirit. 

The  college  of  London  directs  two  ounces  of  drained  opium  to  be Tinftur.  the- 
macerated  without  heat  for  a  week  in  a  pint  of  mountain,  with  the  baic<  ph • L • 
addition  of  a  dram  of  cinnamon  and  as  much  cloves  to  alleviate  the  ill 
fmell  of  the  opium  :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  orders  the  fame  quantity  Tinftura 
of  crude  opium  to  be  digeded  in  afand  heat,  in  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  °Pij>  vuh° 
a  compound  aromatic  fpirituous  diddled  water,  or  fpirituous  cinnamon  £~ 

water,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  faffron  :  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wine  and  proof  fpirit  has  been  fometimes  made  choice  of,  in 
order  to  prevent  in  fome  meafure  an  inconvenience  which  both  of 
them  feparately,  confidered  as  officinals,  are  liable  to,  being  apt  to 
throw  off  in  long  Handing  a  part  of  the  opium,  which  in  wine  falls  to 
the  bottom,  and  forms  a  crud  on  the  furface  of  fpirit.  Of  the  fird  of 
the  above  tindlures  twenty  drops,  and  of  the  latter  twenty-five  drops, 
are  reckoned  to  contain  one  grain  of  opium  :  but  as  thefe  quantities  of 
the  mendrua  do  not  eafily  diffolve  all  the  adtive  matter  of  fo  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  opium,  thofe  dofes  are  generally  obfervedto  have  fome- 
what  lefs  effedt  than  a  grain  of  the  drug  in  fubdance.  As  drops  alfo,  . 
according  to  different  circumdances,  vary  in  quantity, .though  in  num¬ 
ber  the  fame,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  fhops  were  furnifhed  with  a 
folution  of  this  drug,  made  in  a  quantity  of  mendruum  large  enough 
not  only  for  the  complete  extraction  of  the  active  parts,  but -to  admit  of 
die  dofe  being  exactly  determined  by  weight  or  meafure. 

In  a  fblid  form,  independently  of  fuch  materials  as  may  be  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  other  indications  of  cure,  it  is  fometimes  mixed  with 


faponaceous  or  gumipy  fubftances  which  promote  its  diffolution  in  the 
domach,  and  fometimes  with  refinous  ones  which  render  its  diffolution  j 
and  operation  more  gradual  and  flow  :  to  thefe  is  commonly  fuperadded 
fome  aromatic  ingredient,  to  prevent  its  occafioning  a  naufea.  .  Thirty-  -PH.  fapona- 
two  parts  of  almond  fbap,  four  of  drained  opium  moiffened  with  -  a  ceae ^ 
little  wine,  and  one  of  effence  of  lemons,  beaten  together,  make  an 
elegant  pill  of  the  firft  kind  j  and  fixteen  parts  of  drained  fforax,  eight .Pil.  e  ftyrac® 
of  faffron,  and  five  of  drained  opium,  of  the  latter. 

Many  have  endeavoured  to  correct  certain  ill  qualities*  which  they 
fuppofe  opium  to  be  poffeffed  of,  by  roading  it,  by  fermentation,  by 
long  continued  digedions  or  boiling,  by  repeated  diffolutions  and  didil- 
lations.  Thefe  kind  of  proceffes,  though  recommended  by  feveral 
late  writers,  do  not  promife  any  lingular  advantage.  That  they 
weaken  the  opium  is  indeed  very  probable  but  this  intention  is  an-  • 

fwercd* 
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fwercd  as  effectually,  and  with  far  greater  certainty,  by  diminifhing 
the  dole  of  the  opium  itfelf :  for  the  ill  effects,  which  opium  produces 
in  certain  circumftances,  do  not  depend  on  any  diftinCt  property  or 
principle,  and  appear  to  be  no  other  than  the  necelfary  confequences  of 
the  farne  power,  by  which  in  other  circumftances  it  proves  fo  bene¬ 
ficial  :  the  only  rational  way  of  improving  or  correcting  this  valuable 
drug  feems  to  be,  by  joining  or  interpofing  fuch  medicines,  as  may 
counteract  or  remove  thofe  particular  effeCts  of  it,  which  in  particular 
cafes  may*  be  injurious, 

0  P  O  B  A  L  S  A  M  U  M. 

OPOBALSAMUM  Pharm.  Lond .  Balfamum  gileadenfe  feu 

Qpobalfamum,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Opobalsam  or  Balsam  of  Gi¬ 
lead  :  a  relinous  juice,  obtained  from  an  evergreen  tree  or  fhrub 
(balfamum  fyriacum  rutce  folio  C.B.J  faid  to  grow  in  Arabia.  The 
belt  fort,  which  naturally  exudes  from  the  plant,  is  fcarce  known  in 
Europe  ;  and  the  inferiour  kinds,  Taid  to  be  extracted  by  lightly  boil¬ 
ing  the  branches  and  leaves  in  water,  are  very  rarely  feen  among  us. 

The  true  opobalfam,  according  to  Profper  Alpinus,  is  at  firft  tur¬ 
bid  and  white,  of  a  very  ftrong  pungent  fmell,  like  that  of  turpentine  ; 
but  much  fweeter  and  more  fragrant,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  aftringent 
tafte :  on  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  light,  of 
a  greenifh  hue,  and  then  of  a  gold  yellow,  after  which,  it  grows 
thick  like  turpentine,  and  lofes  much  of  its  fragrance  (a).  Some  re- 
femble  the  fmell  of  this  balfam  to  that  of  citrons,  others  to  that  of  a 
mixture  of  rofemary  and  fage  flowers.  I  have  fometimes  met  with  a 
curious  balfam  of  this  laft  kind  of  fmell,  exceedingly  fragrant,  limpid, 
and  thin  :  dropt  on  water,  it  Ipread  itfelf  all  over  the  furface,  impart¬ 
ing  to  the  liquor  a  conflderable  lhare  of  its  tafte  and  fmell :  the  grofler 
part,  that  remained  on  the  top  of  the  water,  was  fo  tenacious,  as  to 
be  eafily  taken  up  at  once  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  which  is  reckoned, 
by  Alpinus  and  others,  as  a  charaCteriftic  of  the  true  balfam. 

This  precious  balfam  is  of  great  efteem  in  the  eaftern  countries, 
both  as  a  medicine,  and  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cofmetic.  Its 
great  fcarcity  has  prevented  its  coming  into  ufe  among  us  :  nor  are  its 
virtues,  probably,  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  fome  of  the  relinous  juices 

more 


(a)  Vide  Alpini  dialogum  de  balfamo. 
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more  common  in  the  fhops ;  all  thefe  fubflances  being  in  their  general 
qualities  alike,  though  differing  in  the  degree  of  their  gratefulnefs, 
pungency,  and  warmth, 

’  > >  •  •  •  *  v‘  i -Cl  tyj  , '-./fj  ;  •  J}  *  I £  '  ,  )/*'<  ;  -C  '•  '• 

*  O  POP  A  N  A  X  1 

OPOPANAX  Pharm .  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Opopanax:  a  con¬ 
crete  gummy-refinous  juice,  obtained  from  the  roots  of  an  umbellife¬ 
rous  plant,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  countries,  and 
bears  the  colds  of  our  own  (fee  PaJiinacaJ .  The  juice  is  brought  from 
Turkey  and  the  Eafl  Indies,  fometimes  in  little  round  drops  or  tears* 
more  commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour  on  the 
outfide  with  fpecks  of  white,  internally  of  a  paler  colour  and  frequently 
variegated  with  large  white  pieces. 

This  gummy-refin  has  a  flrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitter, 
acrid,  fomewhat  naufeous  tafle.  It  readily  mingles  with  water,  by 
triture,  into  a  milky  liquor*  which  on  Handing  depofites.  a  portion  of 
refinous  matter  and  becomes  yellowifh  :  to  rectified  fpirit  it  yields  a 
gold  coloured  tincture,  which  tafles  and  fmells  flrongly  of  the  opopa¬ 
nax.  Water  diflilled  from  it  is  impregnated  with  its  fmell,  but  no 
effential  oil  is  obtained  on  committing  moderate  quantities  to  the 
operation. 

Opopanax  is  an  ufeful  attenuant  and  deobflruent,  and  in  confiderable 
dofes  loofens  the  belly.  It  is  given  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  in  the’ 
fame  intentions  as  ammoniacum  or  galbanum ;  and  joined  in  fmaller 
dofes  as  an  auxiliary  to  thofe  and  the  other  deobflruent  gums, 

..  ,  ■»  r  «  ' 
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ORIGANUM \ 

ORIGANUM  Pharm .  Lond.  Origanum  vulgare  Pharm.  Edinb . 
Origanum  Jilveftre ,  cunila  bubulaplinii  C.  P,  Agrioriganum  Jive  onitis> 
major  Lob .  Origanum  anglicum  Ger .  Origanum  or  Wild 

marjoram:  a  plant  with  firm  round  flalks,  and  oval,  acuminated, 
uncut,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  upon  fhort  pedicles :  on 
the  tops  grow  fcaly  heads  of  pale  red  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper 
lip  is  entire  and  the  lower  cut  into  three  fegments,  fet  in  form  of  a 
convex  umbel,  intermixed  with  roundifh  purplifh  leaves  :  each  flower 
is  followed  by  four  minute  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup*  It  is  perennial,- 
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grows  wild  on  dry  chalky  hills  and  gravelly  grounds,  in  feveral  parts 
of  England,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  flowers,  or  rather  flowery 
tops,  of  a  fomewhat  different  fpecies,  origanum  creticum,  were  for¬ 
merly  brought  from  Candy,  but  have  long  given  place  to  thofe  of  our 
own  growth,  which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  quality. 

The  leaves  and  flowery  tops  of  origanum  have  an  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic  fmell,  and  a  pungent  tafle,  warmer  than  that  of  the  garden 
marjoram,  and  much  refembling  thyme ;  with  wliich  they  appear  to 
agree  in  medicinal  virtue.  Infufions  of  them  are  fometimes  drank  as 
tea,  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftom&ch,  diforders  of  the  bread:,  for  promoting 
perfpiration  and  the  fluid  fecretions  in  general  :  they  are  fometimes 
ufed  alfo  in  nervine  and  antirheumatic  baths ;  and  the  powder  of  the 
oi.  effent.  dried  herb  as  an  errhine.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  moderate 
Pb'l^dEJ  quantity  of  a  very  acrid  penetrating  eflential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  of 
the  origanum,  but  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  itfelf :  this  oil  is  ap¬ 
plied  on  a  little  cotton  for  ealing  the  pains  of  carious  teeth  5  and  fome¬ 
times  diluted  and  rubbed  on  the  noftrils*  or  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  for 
attenuating  and  evacuating  mucous  humours. 


O  S  T  E  O  C  O  L  LA. 

QSEEOCOLLA  Pharnu  Edinb .  OJleocolla,  aliis  ojjifragus ,  of- 

teites,  ammojieus ,  ofteolithos,  holojleus ,  jlelochites ,  Worm .  muf  Os- 
teocoll  a  or  Bone-binder  :  a  foflil  fubftance,  found  in  fome  parts 
of  Germany,  particularly  in  the  marche  of  Brandenburgh,  and  in  other 
countries.  It  is  met  with  in  loofe  fandy  grounds,  fpreading,  from  near 
the  furface  to  a  confiderable  depth,  into  a  number  of  ramifications  like 
the  roots  of  a  tree  :  it  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  foft  while  under  the  earth, 
friable  when  dry,  rough  on  the  furface,  for  the  mod  part  either  hol¬ 
low  within,  or  filled  with  folid  wood,  or  with  a  powdery  woody 
matter  ( a ). 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated  for  promoting  the  coalition  of  frac¬ 
tured  bones  and  the  formation  of  a  callus ;  a  virtue  to  which  it  does 
not  feem  to  have  any  claim.  It  is  found  to  be  compofed  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  earthy  fubflances,  which  are  nearly  in  equal  proportions,  and 
1  which 

{a)  A  more  particular  account  of  this  foflil  may  be  feen  in  Neumann's  chemital  works,  p.  H* 
and  the  Memo  ires  de  i’  acadmie  rojale  des  fciences  de  Berlin ,  pour  I'ann .  1748, 
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which  may  be  feparated  from  one  another,  by  wafhing  the  powdered 
ofteocolla  with  water  :  the  finer  matter,  which  wafhes  over,  appears 
from  its  burning  into  quicklime,  and  its  properties  in  other  experi¬ 
ments,  to  be  mere  calcareous  earth,  not  different  in  quality  from  chalk ; 
the  groffer  matter  that  remains  is  no  other  than  fand. 

O  S  T  R  E  U  M. 

OSPREUM  P harm.  Land.  &  Edinb,  The  Oyster;  a  com¬ 
mon,  bivalvous,  marine,  fhell  fifh. 

The  Shell  of  the  oyffer,  levigated  into  a  fubtile  powder,  is  em-  Tefe  o de¬ 
ployed  as  an  abforbent,  in  heart-burns  and  other  like  complaints  arifmg 
from  acidities  in  the  fir  if  paffages  :  the  hollow  fhells  are  generally- 
made  choice  of,  as  containing  more,  than  the  thinner  flat  ones,  of  the 
fine  white  earth,  in  proportion  to  the  outer  rough  coat,  which  laft  is 
found  to  be  confiderably  impregnated  with  fea  fait.  By  calcination, 
they  are  converted  into  a  ftrong  quicklime,  which  imparts  to  water  a 
greater  degree  of  lithontriptic  power  than  the  mineral  limes ;  fee 
Calx  viva, 

%  *  :  ,  1  .  ,  i  •  * ' .  %  ’  *  t 

ovum . 

OVUM  gallinaceum  Pharm,  Lond.  &  Edinb,  Hens  egg. 

Eggs  are  accounted  very  nutritious,  but  difficult  of  digeftion,  es¬ 
pecially  if  boiled  hard.  In  medicine,  the  yolk  has  been  employed  as 
an  intermedium  for  rendering  refinous  juices  and  balfams  foluble  in 
water  :  it  anfwers  this  purpole  lefs  effectually,  and  lefs  elegantly  than 
vegetable  gums,  the  folutions  obtained  by  means  of  the  animal  mat¬ 
ter  being  apt  on  flan  ding  to  become  putrid  or  rancid.  The  yolk,  ex- 
ficcated  by  a  gentle  warmth,  forms  a  friable  concrete ;  the  white,  a 
firm  femitranfparent  one,  in  appearance  refembling  amber  or  gum 
arabic,  and  foluble  again  in  watery  liquors.  The  boiled  white,  placed 
in  a  moiff  cellar,  deliquiates  fpontaneoufly,  and  gummy-refinous  fub- 
fiances,  included  in  it,  diffolve  along  with  it :  preparations  of  this 
kind  have  been  directed  for  medicinal  ufes,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
more  of  the  gummy-refin  is  thus  diflolved  by  the  liquamen  of  the  egg 
than  by  fimple  water. 

3  I  The 
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Teftx  ovo-  The  (hells  of  eggs,  freed,  after  boiling,  from  the  inner  fkin,  and 
Tp^ L 'We J  ^evigatef^  into  fine  powder,  are  fometimes  ufed  as  abforbents,  and  fup- 
’  pofed,  when  combined  with  the  acid  humours  in  the  firfl  pafiages,  to 
be  lefs  aifpofed  to  bind  the  belly  than  mod  of  the  other  teflaceous 
powders. 

P  JE  O  N  l  A. 

P /EON  1A  Pharm.  Lond .  Pceoma  mas  &  femina  Pharm . 

Edinb .  Pceonia  folio  nigricante  fplendido  quce  mas,  &  pteonia-  femina 
fore  pleno  rubro  major e  C.B.  Male  and  Female  peony  or 
piony  :  a  plant  with  large  leaves,  divided  deeply  into  oblong  leg- 
ments,  or  rather  compofed  of  a  number  of  thefe  fegments  fet  on  di¬ 
vided  pedicles  :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  grow  large  rofe-like 
flowers,  followed  each  by  two  or  more  horned  pods,  internally  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  containing  roundilh  Ihining  red  or  black  feeds.  The 
male  fort  has  dark  green  leaves,  pale  red  lingle  flowers,  long  thick 
roots,  and  the  flalks  and  pedicles  ftreaked  with  red  :  the  female  has 
longer  narrower  and  paler  leaves,  deep  red  double  flowers,  and  irre¬ 
gular  roots  compofed  of  feveral  tuberous  pieces  hanging  by  tough  fila¬ 
ments  from  one  head.  They  are  both  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of 
Europe,  and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens  :  they  are  perennial,  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  in  May,  and  very  foon  fhed  them. 

The  male  peony  has  been  generally  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe  : 
but  the  female,  which  is*  the  largefl  and  moff  elegant,  and  for  this 
reafon  the  mofl  common,  is  the  fpecies  which  the  fhops  have  been 
principally  fupplied  with.  In  quality,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
material  difference  betwixt  the  two >  and  hence  the  college  allow  both 
forts  to  be  taken  indiferiminately. 

The  roots  and  feeds  of  peony  have,  when  frefli,  a  faint  unpleafant 
fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  narcotic  kind  ;  and  a  mucilaginous  fubacrid 
tafle,  with  a  flight  degree  of  bitterifhnefs  and  aflringency.  In  drying, 
they  lofe  their  fmell,  and  part  of  their  tafle.-  Extracts  made  from 
them  by  water  are  almofi  infipid  as  well  as  inodorous ;  but  extracts 
made  by  rectified  fpirit  are  manifeffly  bitterifh  and  confiderably 
aflringent. 

The  leaves  are  nearly  inodorous.  To  the  tafle,  the  leaves  them- 
felyes  difcover  a  moderate  degree  of  roughnefs,  and  their  pedicles  of 
3  fweet- 
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fweetnefs ;  both  which  are  preferved  in  great  meafure  in  the  watery, 
but  more  perfectly  in  the  fpirituous  extracts. 

The  flowers  have  rather  more  fmell  than  a ny  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  a  rough  fweetifh  tafle,  which  they  impart,  together 
with  their  colour,  both  to  water  and  fpirit :  the  watery  infufion  leaves, 
on  being  infpiflated,  a  blackifh  red,  auftere,  fweetifh,  and  fomewhat 
bitterifh  extract :  the  fpirituous  tindlure  yields  an  extradl  of  a  beautiful 
bright  red,  of  an  agreeable  though  weak  fmell,  a  moderate  aflringency, 
and  an  almoft  faccharine  fweetnefs. 

The  roots,  flowers,  and  feeds,  are  looked  upon  as  lightly  anodyne 
and  corroborant ;  to  the  latter,  at  leaft,  of  which  virtues,  they  appear 
from  the  above  experiments  to  have  fome  claim.  They  have  been 
principally  recommended  in  fpafmodic  and  epileptic  complaints ;  in 
which,  we  are  afraid,  their  effedts  are  not  very  confiderable. 

PAL  M  A. 

PALM:  a  tall  unbranched  tree,  with  long  reed-like  leaves  ele¬ 
gantly  difpofed  on  the  top.  Different  fpecies  of  it  grow  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  eastern  countries,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

The palma  major  C.  B .  is  cultivated  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe.  Its  fruit,  the  dates  of  the  fhops,  dattyli  Pharm.  Edinb.  is  of 
an  oblong  fhape,  like  an  acorn,  but  generally  larger  ;  and  confifts  of  a 
thick  flefhy  fubftance  including,  and  freely  parting  from,  an  oblong 
hard  ftone,  which  has  a  remarkable  furrow  running  its  whole  length 
upon  one  fide.  The  beft  dates  come  from  Tunis  :  they  fhould  be 
chofen  large,  foftifh,  not  much  wrinkled,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour 
on  the  outfide,  with  a  whitifh  membrane  betwixt  the  flefh  and  the 
ftone.  They  have  an  agreeable  fweet  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  flight 
aftringency ;  and  hence  ftand  recommended  in  tickling  coughs  and, 
thin  acrid  defluxions  on  the  lungs,  and  in  alvine  fluxes.  Among  the 
Egyptians  and  Africans,  they  are  faid  to  be  a  principal  article  of  food, 
and  when  ufed  too  freely,  to  be  difficult  of  digeftion,  occafion  head- 
achs,  fometimes  gripes,  and,  in  length  of  time,  obftruddons  of  the  vif- 
cera,  cachedtic,  and  melancholic  diforders. 

The  'palma  ole  of  a  ( palma foliorum  pediculis  fpinofis ,  fruffiu pruniformi 
luteo  oleofo  Sloatt.  jam.)  is  a  native  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  the  Cape 
Verd  iflands,  from  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  Jamaica  and 

3  I  2  Bar- 
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Barbadces.  From  its  fruit  is  extracted  an  oil,  oleum  palmae  Pharm . 
Edinb.  which,  as  brought  to  us,  is  about  the  confidence  of  an  oint¬ 
ment,  of  a  ftrong,  not  difagreeable  fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  particular 
tafte:  by  long  keeping  it  lofes  its  high  colour,  and  becomes  white,  and 
in  this  hate  is  to  be  rejected.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  coafl:  are 
laid  to  employ  the  palm  oil  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  we  do  butter. 
With  us,  it  is  only  ufed  in  home  external  applications,  for  pains  and 
weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  cramps,  fprains,  and  other  like  complaints. 
The  common  people  fometimes  apply  it  to  chilblains ;  and,  when  ufed 
early,  not  without  benefit. 

The  medullary  part  of  certain  oriental  palm  trees  ( p  alma  indie  a  can- 
dice  in  annulos  protuberant es  dijlindlo,  fruclu  pruniformi ,  Rail )  affords 
another  article  of  food  to  the  natives,  and  of  the  materia  medica  to  us* 
The  farinaceous  medulla,  freed  from  the  filamentous  matter  with 
which  it  is  inveloped,  is  beaten  wfith  water,  and  made  into  cakes, 
which  are  afterwards  reduced  into  fmall  grains,  and  dried.  The  cakes 
are  faid  to  be  the  bread  ufed  by  the  Indians  in  fcarcity  of  rice  :  the 
grains  are  the  fagoe  or  fagou  of  the  fhops,  fago  Pbarm.  Edinb.  This 
jubilance,  commonly  recommended  as  a  reftorative  in  phthifes  and 
emaciations  and  for  reftraining  fluxions,  appears  to  be  a  light,  mode¬ 
rately  nutritious  demulcent  food ;  in  which  view  it  is  by  feme  di- 
redted  [a)  as  a  proper  aliment  for  young  children,  in  preference  to  the 
more  tenacious  and  lefs  digefiible  preparations  of  wheat  flower. 

•  .  •  .  -  {  «.  •  .  ;  } 

P  A  P  A  V  E  R. 

POPPY  :  a  plant  with  oblong  leaves,  and  round  fealks,  divided 
into  a  few  branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  large  tetrapeta- 
lous  flower,  fet  in  a  two-leaved  cup  that  falls  off  as  the  flower  opens  : 
the  flower  itfelf  likewife  foon  falls,  leaving  a  frnooth  roundifh  head  or 
capfule,  covered  with  a  radiated  crown,  and  containing  a  number  of 
frnooth  roundifh  feeds.  It  is  annual,  and  flowers  from  June  to  near 
the  end  of  fummer. 

i.  Pap  aver  album  Pharm.  Lond.  Pap  aver  hortenfe  Pbarm . 

Edinb.  Pap  aver  hortenfe  femine  albo  C.  B.  White  poppy  :  with 

frnooth,  Hightly  indented  leaves ;  and  whitifh  flowers  and  feeds. 

2.  Papayer 

pi)  Albertus  Seba,  Tbe/a'ur.  vol.  5.  p.  40.'  Ad.,  vat.  curie/.  W.  i.  Append. 
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2.  Papaver  nigrum:  Papaver  hortenfe  nigro  femine  C.  B. 
Black  poppy :  with  fmooth,  flightly  indented  leaves,  purple  flowers, 
and  black  feeds. 

These  plants  are  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Europe ;  and  feveral 
Varieties  of  them,  in  regard  to  the  flowers,  are  produced  by  culture  in 
our  gardens.  The  heads,  ftalk,  and  leaves,  have  an  unpleafant  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifh  biting  tafte,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  opium. 
Their  fmell  and  tafte  is  lodged  in  a  milky  juice ;  which  abounds 
chiefly  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  heads ;  which  may  be  collected,  in 
confiderable  quantity,  by  flightly  wounding  them  when  almoft  ripe; 
and  which,  on  being  expofed  for  a  little  time  to  a  warm  air,  thickens 
into  a  tenacious  dark-coloured  mafs,  fimilarto  the  opium  brought  from 
abroad,  but  ftronger  in  fmell  and  tafte.  The  juices  thus  obtained 
from  the  two  forts  of  poppies,  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  quality,  the 
difference  being  only  in  the  quantity  afforded  :  the  white  poppy, 
which  is  the  largeft,  is  the  fort  cultivated  by  the  preparers  of  opium 
in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  for  medicinal  ufes  in  this. 

The  collection  of  the  pure  milky  juice  of  the  poppy  has  not,  among 
us,  been  as  yet  praCtifed  in  large,  or  with  a  view  to  the  fupplying  of 
the  common  demand  of  opium.  Inftead  of  this  troublefome  procefs, 
we  extraCt  the  narcotic  matter  by  menftrua ;  the  aCtive  parts  of  opium, 
as  obferved  under  that  article,  being  completely  diffoluble  both  by 
water  and  rectified  fpirit.  A  portion  of  the  herbaceous  inert  fubftance 
of  the  plant  is  indeed,  at  the  fame  time,  taken  up,  at  ieaft  when  water 
is  made  ufe  of,  fo  as  to  render  an  enlargement  of  the  dofe  neceflary  : 
but  this  addition  to  the  bulk. of  a  dofe  of  opium  would  be  of  no  incon¬ 
venience,  if  the  compound  was  always  of  the  fame  ftrength,  or  the  nar¬ 
cotic  and  inert  matter  in  the  fame  proportions  to  one  another;  a  point 
which  cannot  be  attained  with  fo  much  precifion  as  could  be  wifhed,. 
but  which  may  neverthelefs,  by  due  care  in  the  preparation,  be  ad- 
jufted  as  nearly  as  common  practice  in  m oft  cafes  requires. 

The  college  of  London  direCts  the  dried  heads,  cut  and  cleared  from 
the  feeds,  to  be  boiled  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  and 
a  half  to  fix  gallons,  and  now  and  then  ftirred  to  prevent  their  burn¬ 
ing,  till  only  about  one  third  part  of  the  liquor  remains,  which  will 
be  aim  oft  entirely  foaked  up  by  the  poppies  :  the  decoCtion  is  to  be 
ftrongly  prefled  out,  boiled  down  to  about  four  pints,  then  drained 
whilft  hot,  ffrft  through  a  fieve  and  afterwards  through  a  fine  woollen 

cloth* 
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Syrup,  e  me-  cloth,  and  fet  by  for  a  night  to  fettle  :  to  the  liquor,  poured  off  clear, 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar  arc  to  be  added  ;  and  the  mixture 

. boiled  till  its  weight  comes  to  nine  pounds  or  a  little  more,  that  it 

may  become  a  fyrup  of  a  proper  confidence.  An  ounce  of  this  fyrup 
is  reckoned  equivalent  to  about  a  grain  of  opium. 

A  decodtion  of  poppy  heads  in  water,  ftrongly  prefted  out,  depu¬ 
rated  by  fettling,  then  clarifiedywith  whites  of  eggs,  and  infpiflated, 
yields  an  extradt  amounting  to  one  fifth  or  one  fixth  the  weight  of 
the  heads  :  it  is  faid,  that  two  grains  of  this  preparation  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  one  grain  of  opium,  and  that  the  extradt  is  not  liable  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  naufea  or  giddinefs  which  generally  follow  the  ufe  of  pure 
opium  (a)  :  but  the  confequential  effedts  which  opiates  produce,  in 
different  fubjedts,  and  in  different  circumftances,  are  fo  variable,  that 
the  trials  which  have  been  made  of  this  preparation,  however  fuccefs- 
ful,  do  not  appear  diffident  for  eftablifhing  this  fuperiority.  Of  tinc¬ 
tures  qr  extradis  made  with  fpirituous  menftrua,  no  medicinal  trials,  fo 
far  as  I  can  learn,  have  as  yet  been  made :  in  fmell  and  tafte  they 
approach  more  to  opium  than  any  other  preparation  of  the  poppy  I 
have  feen. 

Many  have  fuppofed  the  feeds  of  the  poppy  to  be,  like  the  other 
parts  of  the  herb,  narcotic  (b)  ;  milled,  perhaps,  by  analogical  rea¬ 
soning  from  other  plants.  Though  the  feeds  of  many  plants  are  more 
efficacious  than  the  veffel  in  which  they  are  lodged  ;  thofe  of  the 
poppy  have  nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice  which  is  diffufed  through 
their  covering,  through  the  ftalks,  and  more  fparingly  through  the 
leaves.  If  emulfions  of  poppy  feeds  have  been  found  ferviceable  in 
coughs,  catarrhs,  heat  of  urine,  and  other  like  diforders ;  it  is  not  to 
an  anodyne,  but  an  emollient  quality,  that  this  virtue  is  to  be  aferibed. 
The  feeds  in  fubftance  have  a  fweetifh  undtuous  farinaceous  tafte, 
and  yield  upon  expreffion  a  large  quantity  of  infipid  oil  :  both  the 
feeds  themfelves  and  the  oil  are  faid  to  be  in  fome  places  common  arti¬ 
cles  of  food  (c). 

.  f 

3.  Papaver  erraticum  Pharm.  Lond.  Papaver  rheeas  five 
erraticum  Pharm.  Edinb.  Papaver  erraticum  majus  C.  B.  Wild 

or  red  poppy,  or  corn-rofe :  with  deep  red  flowers,  dark  coloured 

feeds, 

(a)  Mr.  Arnot,  Edinburgh  medical  pays,  'vol.  v.  art.  1 1. 

(b)  Hermann,  Cynofur.  mat.med.  Edit.  Boeder ,  p.  436.  Juncker,  C  on/p  e  Bus  therapia generalis, 
p.  Z79, 

(c)  Profper  Alpinus,  De  medicina  dEgypiiorum,  lib.iv.  cap .  1.  Geoffroy,  Mat.med.  tom.  ii. 
p.  715.  Linnau  Amanita*.  Academic,  iii.  71. 
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feeds,  hairy  leaves  and  ffalks,  and  the  leaves  cut  almofl,  or  quite, 
to  the  pedicle  into  indented  fegments.  It  is  common  in  corn-fields ; 
and  is  fometimes,  like  the  others,  made  to  vary  its  flowers  by 
culture. 

The  heads  of  this  fpecies  appear  to  contain  the  fame  kind  of  nar¬ 
cotic  juice  with  thofe  of  the  two  preceding,  but  in  fo  much  fmaller 
quantity  that  they  are  wholly  neglected.  The  only  part  made  ufe  of 
is  the  flowers,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  likewife  impregnated  in  feme 
degree  with  the  fame  anodyne  principle,  and  fland  recommended  in 
catarrhs,  coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  and  other  diforders  :  they  have  a 
flight  narcotic  fmell,  and  a  very  mucilaginous  tafte,  accompanied  with 
a  fenflble  bitterifhnefs.  They  are  at  prefent  regarded  rather  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  colour,  than  for  any  great  virtues  expected  from  them  : 
they  yield  upon  expreflion  a  deep  red  juice,  and  impart  the  fame 
colour  to  watery  liquors,  and  a  brighter  though  paler  red  to  rectified 
fpirit.  A  ffrong  infuflon  of  them  is  prepared  in  the  fhops,  by  pouring 
four  pints  and  a  half  of  boiling  water  upon  four  pounds  of  the  freflh 
flowers,  ffirring  them  over  the  Are  till  the  flowers  are  all  immerged, 
and  fetting  them  by  to  deep  for  a  night :  without  the  application  of 
fire  fo  as  to  feald  or  flirink  the  flowers  a  little,  they  can  fcarcely  be 
moiflened  with  the  water ;  if  the  heat  is  continued  longer  than  this 
effedt  is  produced,  the  liquor  turns  out  quite  flimy.  This  infuflon,  Syr.  papa*, 
prefled  out  and  depurated  by  fettling,  is  reduced,  by  a  proper  addition  emit.  P. 
of  fugar,  into  a  deep  red  fyrup.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  red 
poppy  differs  from  that  of  clove-gilly  flowers,  red  rofes,  and  other 
bright  red  flowers,  in  this ;  that  on  the  admixture  of  alkaline  liquors, 
it  does  not  change,  like  them,  to  a  green,  but  to  a  dark  purple. 

P A  R  A  L  r  S  I  S’. 

PARALTS IS :  a  plant  with  oblong  wrinkled  leaves,  hairy  on 
the  upper  fides  of  the  ribs ;  and  naked  ftalks,  bearing  monopetalous 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  divided  about  the  edge  into  five  fegments, , 
and  fet  in  a  loofe  tubulous,  ridged  cup,  which,  after  the  flower  has 
fallen,  inclofes  a  hulk  full  of  roundifh  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  and 
flowers  early  in  the  fpring. 

1.  Paralysis  Pharm.  Lond..  &•  EdinB.  Verbafculum pratenfe 
tidoratum  C.  B,  Primula,  veris  major  Gerard ..  Cowflip,  paigil,. 

or 
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or  peagle  with  feveral  flowers  fet  together  c n  one  ftalk,  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  drooping  downwards.  It  grows  wild  in  marfhes  and 
moift  meadows. 

Cowslip  flowers  have  a  moderately  flrong  pleafant  fmell,  and  a 
fomewhat  roughiiTi  bitteriih  tafte ;  both  which  they  impart,  together 
with  a  yellow  tincture,  to  watery  and  to  fpirituous  menftrua.  Vinous 
liquors,  impregnated  with  their  flavour  by  maceration  or  fermentation, 
and  flrong  infufions  of  them  drank  as  tea,  are  fuppofed  to  be  mildly 
Syneflor.M.  corroborant,  antifpafmodic,  and  anodyne.  An  infufion  of  three  pounds 
pmalyJisP.Z,.  Qp  tpie  fl0Wers  in  five  pints  of  boiling  water,  is  made  in  the  fhops 

into  a  fyrup,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and  agreeably  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  cowflips. 

2.  Primula  veris  Pharm.  Edinb.  Primula  verts  minor  Ger. 
Verbafculum  Jilvejlre  majus  Jingulari  Jlore  C+  B.  Primrofe:  with 
pale  yellow  folitary  flowers.  It  grows  wild  in  woods  and  hedges. 

The  flowers  of  this  fpecies  are  much  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable  in 
fmell  than  thofe  of  the  preceding.  The  leaves  and  the  roots  feem  to 
partake  in  fome  degree  of  the  nature  of  thofe  of  afarum ;  aCting  as 
flrong  errhines  or  fternutatories,  when  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  and  as 
emetics  (the  roots  at  leaft)  when  taken  internally.  Gerard  reports,  as 
from  the  experience  of  a  fkilful  practitioner,  that  “  a  dram  and  a  half 
of  the  powder  of  the  dried  roots  (taken  up  in  autumn)  purgeth  by 
vomit  very  forcibly,  but  fafely,  in  fuch  manner  as  afarum  doth.” 


P  A  R  E  l  R  A. 

PARE  IRA  BRAVA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Pareyra ,  Ambutua , 
Butua ,  Overo  brutua ,  Zan.  hift .  Pharm,  Par  if.  Pareira  brava  : 

the  root  of  an  American  climbing  plant  f  convolvulus  braziliamus  jlore 
odlopetalo  monococcos  Rati  hift.)  brought  from  Brazil,  generally  in 
crooked  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fome  no  bigger  than  the  finger,  others 
as  large  as  a  child’s  arm :  the  outfide  is  brownifh  and  varioufly  wrink¬ 
led  ;  the  internal  fubflance  of  a  pale  dull  yellowifh  hue,  and  inter¬ 
woven  as  it  were  with  woody  fibres,  fo  that  on  a  tranfverfe  feCtion, 
there  appears  a  number  of  concentric  circles,  crofled  with  Arias  running 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference. 
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This  root  is  extolled  by  the  Brafilians  and  Portuguefe  in  a  variety  of 
difeafes,  particularly  in  fuppreflions  of  urine  and  in  nephritic  and 
calculous  complaints.  Geoffroy  is  of  opinion,  that  its  virtue  confifts 
in  diffolving  and  attenuating  tenacious  juices;  and  reports,  that  in 
fundry  diforders  arifing  from  their  vifcidity,  it  was  found  remarkably 
beneficial  :  that  in  nephritic  pains  and  fuppreflions  of  urine,  he  has 
often  given  it  with  happy  fuccefs  :  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  the 
patient  freed  from  pain  almofl  in  an  inftant,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge 
of  urine  brought  on  :  that  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  where 
the  urine  was  mucous  and  purulent  and  could  fcarcely  be  voided  or  not 
without  great  uneafinefs,  the  fymptoms  were  foon  relieved  by  pareira, 
and  the  ulcer  at  length  healed  by  joining  to  it  balfam  of  copaiba  :  that 
in  an  afthmatic  cafe,  where  the  patient  was  almofl:  fuffocated  by  thick 
phlegm,  an  infulion  of  pareira,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been 
tried  in  vain,  brought  on  a  copious  expectoration,  which  proved  a  fo- 
lution  of  the  difeafe :  that  a  perfon  who,  from  an  acute  pain  under 
the  liver,  had  become  in  a  few  hours  i&erical,  had  the  pain  relieved, 
after  bleeding,  by  the  third  cup  of  the  decoCtion,  and  all  the  fymptoms 
removed  by  a  continuance  of  it ;  and  that  the  fame  diforder  frequently 
returning,  fhe  always  found  relief  from  the  fame  medicine:  but  that 
in  another  i&erical  cafe,  where  the  liver  was  fwelled,  it  did  no  good. 
He  cautions  againft  giving  too  large  dofes,  which  might,  he  obferves, 
raife  a  heat,  and  perhaps  an  inflammation  in  the  kidneys  :  of  the  root 
in  fubftance  he  prefcribes  from  twelve  grains  to  half  a  dram,  and  in 
decoCtion  or  infufion  two  or  three  drams ;  this  quantity  of  the  root, 
bruifed,  he  directs  to  be  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  till  only 
a  pint  remains,  which  is  to  be  {trained  off,  fweetened  with  a  little 
fugar,  divided  into  three  portions,  and  drank  as  tea  at  intervals  of  half 
an  hour. 

The  ufe  of  this  root  has  not  been  in  general  accompanied  with  fo 
much  fuccefs :  but  though,  like  many  other  medicines,  it  has  not 
been  found  to  anfwer  the  character  at  firft  given  of  it,  and  has  thence 
fallen  into  negleCt,  we  may  prefume,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  that 
it  is  not  deftitute  of  medical  virtue.  It  has  no  remarkable  fmell ;  but 
to  the  tafle  it  manifefls  a  notable  fweetnefs,  of  the  liquorice  kind,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  confiderable  bitternefs  and  a  flight  roughnefs  covered  by 
the  fweet  matter.  It  gives  out  great  part  both  of  the  bitter  and  the 
fweet  fubftance  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  :  in  evaporating  the 
watery  decoCtion,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  refinous  matter  feparates, 
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which  does  not  mingle  with  the  remaining  extradt  or  diffolve  in  water, 
but  is  readily  taken  up  by  fpirit ;  whence  fpirit  appears  to  be  the  mod: 
perfect  diffolvent  of  its  adtive  parts.  Both  the  fpirituous  tindture  and 
extradt  are  in  tafte  Wronger  than  the  watery. 

PAST  I  N  A  CA. 

P  AST  IN AC  A :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  naked  umbels, 
yellow  flowers,  and  flat  feeds  furrounded  with  a  leafy  margin  :  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  and  hand  in  pairs  on  a  middle  rib,  without 
pedicles.  ' 

1.  Pas  tin  ac  a  :  PaJUnaca  latifolla  fativa  C.  B.  Garden  parf¬ 
nep  :  with  pale-coloured  frnooth  indented  leaves,  and  a  large  flefhy 

root.  -  ■  * 

2.  El  ap  hobos  cum  :  PaJUnaca  JilveJlris  latifolla  C.  B.  Bancia 
&  braiica  leonina  quibufdam.  Wild  parfnep  :  with  dark  green  rough 
indented  leaves  and  flender  woody  roots  ;  common  about  the  fides  of 
fields  flowering,  as  the  other,  in  June  and  July,  and  ripening  its 
feeds  in  September.  The  garden  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  this,  and  to  owe  its  differences  to  culture. 

The  roots  of  the  garden  parfnep,  in  tafte  confiderably  fweetifh, . 
are  accounted  a  very  nutritious  aliment  :  they  yield  with  rectified 
fpirit  a  very  fweet  extradt,  and  in  diflillation  with  water  a  frnall  por¬ 
tion  of  effential  oil  poffefting  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  roots.  It  is 
laid  that  by  ftanding  in  the  ground  for  fome  years,  it  contradts  perni¬ 
cious  qualities,  fo  as  to  occafi.cn  diforders  of  the  fenfes  (a). 

The  feeds  of  the  garden  fort  are  fomewhat  aromatic ;  thofe  of  the 
wild  a  little  more  fo  ;  of  confiderable  fmell,  but  no  great  pungency 
or  warmth.  By  infufion,  they  impregnate  water  moderately  with 
their  Imell,  but  communicate  very  little  tafte  :  in  diflillation  they  give 
over  a  frnall  quantity  of  a  pale  yellowifh  effential  oil,  in  tafte  mo¬ 
derately  pungent,  and  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  feeds :  five  pounds  of 
the  feeds  of  the  garden  parfnep  yielded  little  more  than  a  dram.  Rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  takes  up  by  digeftion  the  whole  of  their  adtive  matter,  and 
carries  off  little  in  the  infpiflation  of  the  tindture  :  the  extradts  of 
both  forts  have  a  moderate  warmth  and  bitterifhnefs,  differing  in  degree 
as  the  feeds  themfelves.  Thefe  feeds  have  been  commended  as  diure¬ 
tics, 

[a)  Ray,  Hijiorl  a  plant  arum,  i.  420.  Dan.  Hoffmann,  A  cl  a  mead,  c&far.  nat.  curio/or ,  vol.  vi. 
anno  1742.  obj  128,  A  426. 
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tics,  flmilar  to  fehofe  of  daucus,  but  weaker,  which,  in  their  fenfible 
qualities,  they  apparently  are :  Haller  reports,  that  thofe  of  the  wild 
fpecies,  made  into  pills,  with  extract  of  liquorice,  were  much  ufed  by 
Boerhaave  again!!  nephritic  complaints  and  ulcerations  of  the  bladder. 

3.  Pan  ax  :  Pan  ax  heracleum  Morifon.  Panax  paflinacae  folio 
C.  B.  Sphondylio  vel  potius  pajiinacce  ger manic ce  affinis  panax  vel 
pfeudocoftus  fore  luteo  j.  B.  Hercules’s  allheal  or  woundwort : 
with  uncut  leaves,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  but  having  one  of  the  fldes 
lower  than  the  other  :  the  middle  ribs,  bearing  the  feveral  fets  of 
leaves,  ftand  in  pairs  along  a  larger  rib.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 

climates,  and  bears  the  colds  of  our  own. 

♦*  #  ...  ,  .  €  - 

Both  the  feeds  and  the  roots  of  this  fpecies  are  conflderably 
warmer  than  thofe  of  the  two  preceding.  The  roots  and  ftalks  have 
a  ftrong  fmell  and  tafte  refembling  thofe  of  opopanax ;  and  Boerhaave 
relates,  that  on  wounding  the  plant  in  fummer,  he  obtained  a  yellow 
juice,  which,  being  infpiflfated  a  little  in  the  fun,  agreed  perfectly, 
in  both  refpedls,  with  that  exotic  gummy-relin.  It  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  from  this  plant,  that  the  opopanax  of  the  (hops  is  extracted 
in  the  eaftern  countries. 


PA  R  I  E  T  A  R  I  A. 

P ARIEP ARIA  Pharm.  Lond.  Helxine five  ParietariaP harm. 
Edinb.  Parietaria  ojficinarum  &  diofcoridis  C.  B.  Pellxtory 
of  the  wall:  a  plant  with  tender  reddifh  ftalks ;  rough,  uncut, 
oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends  j  and  imperfedt  rough  flowers, 
growing  in  cluflers  along  the  ftalks,  followed  each  by  a.  fmall  fhining 
feed.  It  is  perennial,  common  on  old  walls  and  among  rubbiih,  and 
flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  of  pellitory  of  the  wall  have  been  ufed  in  cataplafms  for 
difcufling  inflammatory  fwellings  :  decodtions  of  them,  and  their  ex- 
prefled  juice,  have  been  given  as  emollient  diuretics  in  nephritic  cafes 
and  ifchuries,  and  are  faid,  when  long  perfifted  in,  to  be  ufeful  ape¬ 
rients  or  fweeteners  in  cutaneous  defedations.  The  plant  .appears  to 
be  of  no  great  adlivity,  being  rather  oleraceous  than  medicinal  :  to  the 
tafte,  the  leaves  in  fubftance  and  their  juice,  are  little  other  than  her¬ 
baceous  and  watery. 
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PE  NTAPHTLL  U  M. 

PENPAPHTLLUM  Pharm .  Land.  Quinquefolium  majus  re¬ 
pens  C.  B.  Cinquefoil,  or  Five-leaved  grass  :  a  trailing 
plant,  with  oval  ferrated  leaves,  fet  five  together  on  long  pedicles,  and 
pentapetalous  yellow  flowers  handing  folitary  on  like  pedicles :  the . 
cup  is  divided  into  ten  unequal  fegments,  the  five  innermoft  of  which 
form  a  covering  to  a  button  of  feeds  :  the  root  is  long  and  flender,  dark 
coloured  on  the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  on  open  clayie  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  of  pentaphyllum  are  mild  aftringents,  and  give  out  their 
aflringent  matter  both  to  water  and  fpirit.  They  have  been  ufed  in 
diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes,  in  intermitting  fevers,  fometimes  as  cor¬ 
roborants  and  antifeptics  in  low  colliquative  acute  fevers,  in  gargarifms 
for  hrengthening  the  gums,  &c.  Their  virtue  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  red  cortical  part,  the  whitifh  woody  fibre  in  the  middle  being 
nearly  infipid. 

P  E  R  S  I  C  A. 

P ERS ICA  MALU S  Pharm.  Edmb.  Perjica  molli  came 
'vulgaris  viridis  £?  alba  C.  B.  Pe  ach  :  a  tree  common  in  gardens; 
with  oblong,  narrow,  pointed,  ferrated  leaves ;  pale  reddifh  flowers, 
compofed  of  five  broad  petala  with  numerous  ftam-ina  in  the  middle, 
fet  in  five -leaved  reddifh  cups,  adhering  to  the  branches  without 
pedicles ;  and  a  fiefhy  fruit  covered  with  downy  matter  and  including 
a  furrowed  ftone. 

The  flowers  of  the  peach  tree  have  an  agreeable  but  weak  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifh  tafte  :  Boulduc  obferves,  that  when  diddled  without 
addition,  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  they  yield  one  fixth  their  weight 
or  more  of  a  whitifh  liquor,  which  communicates,  to  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  other  liquids,  a  flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of  fruits. 
Thefe  flowers  appear  to  be  gently  laxative  :  it  is  faid,  that  an  infufion 
in  water  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  gathered  flowers,  or  of  a  dram 
of  them  when  dried,  fweetened  with  fugar,  proves,  for  children,  an 
ufeful  purgative  and  anthelmintic ;  and  that  the  leaves,  more  unpala¬ 
table  than  the  flowers,  are  fomewhat  more  efficacious.  The  fruit  is  of 
the  fame  quality  with  the  other  dulco-acid  fummer  fruits  :  fee  Frubtus 
horcei. 
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P  E  R  S  PC  A  R  I  A. 

ARSMART:  an  annual  plant  with  oblong  uncut  leaves  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and  imperfedt  flowers  fet  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the 
ftalks  :  the  cup  is  thick  and  flefhy,  divided  into  five  oval  fegments, 
which,  doling,  form  a  cover  to  an  angular  glofly  feed. 

1 .  Fe R s i c a r i a  mitis:  Perficaria  mitis  maculofa  C.  B.  Pharm 

Par  if.  Plumbago .-  Spotted  arfmart ;  fo  called  from  moft  of  the 

leaves  having  a  blackilh  fpot  in  the  middle.  It  grows  wild  in  moift 
watery  places,  and  flowers  in  July. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  be  a  good  vulnerary  and  antifeptic ;  and  de¬ 
coctions  of  it  in  wine,  to  reftrain  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes  ( a ).  It 
has  a  llightly  acerb  tafte  inclining  to  acidity,  and  no  remarkable  fmell. 

2.  Persic  aria  urens  Pharm.  Edinb.  Perficaria  urens  five 
hydropiper  C.  B.  Biting  arfmart,  lakeweed,  water  pepper  :  diltin- 
guilhed  from  the  former  by  the  fpikes  of  flowers  being  flenderer ;  the 
leaves  flhorter,  narrower,  and  without  any  Ipots  ;  but  more  remarkably 
by  its  tafte.  In  our  markets,  a  plant  of  a  different  genus,  the  fecond 
of  the  ranunculi  hereafter  defcribed,  is  fometimes  fold  for  it. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  have  an  acrid  burning  tafte,  and  feem  to 
be  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  arum ;  their  acrimony  not 
riling  in  diftillation,  and  being  deftroyed  in  the  procefs  ( b ).  They  are 
commended  as  antifeptic,  aperient,  diuretic;  in  fcurvies  and  cachexies, 
humoural  afthmas,  hypochondriacal  and  nephritic  complaints',  and  in 
the  wandering  gout.  The  frelh  leaves  have  been  fometimes  applied 
externally,  in  ftimulating  cataplafms,  and  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers  and 
eonfuming  fungous  flelh ;  in  which  laft  intention  they  are  faid  to  be 
ufed  by  the  farriers. 


PERUVIANUS  CORTEX. 

PERUVIANUS  CORTEX  Pharm.  Pond.  China  china  feu 
peruvianus  cortex  Pharm.  Edinb.  Peruvian  bark  :  the  bark  of 
a  middling-lized  tree,  growing  in  Peru,  and  as  yet  known  but  im~ 

per- 

(a)  Tournefort,  Memo.ires  de  Pacad.  des  fcienc.  de  Paris ,  pour  Pann.  1 703. 

(f?)  Rutty,  Synopjis  of  mineral  waters ,  p •  524. 
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perfectly  to  Europe,  called  by  the  Spaniards,  from  its  efficacy  again!!: 
intermitting  fevers,  palo  de  c ale nt uras>  or  the  fever  tree.  This  virtue  of 
the  bark  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by  the  Indians  about  the  year 
1500,  but  not  revealed  to  their  European  mailers  till  140  years  after ; 
when  a  iignal  cure  haying  been  performed  by  it  on  the  Spaniih  vice¬ 
roy’s  lady,  the  countefs  del  Cinchon,  it  came  into  general  ufe  in  thofe 
parts,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellations  puhis  comitijja ,  cortex 
china  china  or  chin  china,  kina  kina  or  kinkina ,  and  quina  quina  or  quin¬ 
quina.  In  1649,  a  jefuit  brought  a  large  quantity  of  it  into  Italy, 
which  was  diftributed  by  the  fathers  of  that  order,  at  a  great  price,  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  :  about  the  fame  time  a  quantity  was  pur- 
chafed  by  cardinal  de  Lugo  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  at  Rome.  From 
ihefe  it  received  the  names  of  cortex  or  puhis  jejiiiticus,  puhis  patrum, 
and  puhis  cardinalis  de  Lugo. 

This  bark  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different  iizes,  fome  rolled 
up  into  ffiort  thick  quills,  and  others  flat :  the  outfide  is  broWnifh,  and 
generally  covered  in  part  with  a  whitifh  mofs  :  the  inflde  is  of  a  yel- 
lowifh,  reddifh,  or  rufty  iron  colour.  The  belt  fort  breaks  clofe  and 
fmooth,  and  proves  friable  betwixt  the  teeth :  the  inferior  kinds  ap¬ 
pear  when  broken  of  a  woody  texture,  and  in  chewing  feparate  into 
fibres.  The  former  pulverifes  more  eafily  than  the  latter,  and  looks, 
when  powdered,  of  a  light  brownifli  colour,  refembling  that  of  cin¬ 
namon,  but  fomewhat  paler. 

A  bark  was  fome  time  ago  brought  from  America  under  the  name 
of  the  female  Peruvian  bark.  This  was  found,  from  experience,  to  be 
lefs  effectual  as  a  medicine  than  the  genuine  fort,  which  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  fubffituted  to  or  mixed  with  in  France,  infomuch  that  its  im¬ 
portation,  as  the  editor  of  Geoffroy  informs  us,  was  prohibited  by  law. 
It  is  confiderably  thicker,  whiter  on  the  outfide,  redder  within,  and 
weaker  in  fmell  and  tafte  than  the  true  bark. 

Peruvian  bark  has  a  flight  fmell,  approaching  as  it  were  to  muffi- 
nefs,  yet  fo  much  of  the  aromatic  kind  as  not  to  be  difagreeable.  Its 
tafte  is  confiderably  bitter,  ahringent,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and 
accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  aromatic  warmth,  but  not  fufficient 
to  prevent  its  being  ungrateful. 

The  febrifuge  virtue,  for  which  alone  this  medicine  was  at  Arff  re¬ 
commended,  has  now  been  eftablifhed  by  the  daily  experience  of  about 
a  century  :  and  that,  when  judicioufly  and  feafonably  adminiflered,  it 
5  proves 
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proves  as  fafe  as  it  is  effe&ual,  is  now  alfo  beyond  difpute.  An  emetic, 
which  is  in  moll  cafes  neceflary,  being  taken  towards  the  approach  of 
a  paroxyfm,  that  its  operation  may  be  over  before  the  fit  comes  on  ; 
the  bark  is  begun  at  the  end  of  the  paroxyfm,  or  even  in  the  time  of 
the  hot  fit,  and  repeated,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  more,  every  third 
or  fourth  hour,  during  the  intermiflion  :  after  the  fever  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  the  medicine  is  continued  for  a  time,  but  more  fparingly,  to 
prevent  a  return.  During  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  the  pulfe,  which  be¬ 
twixt  the  paroxyfms  is  generally  weak  and  flow,  becomes  flronger  and 
quicker,  the  appetite  mends,  the  patient  grows  more  chearful,  and 
.  perfpiration  increafes  :  thefe  may  be  looked  upon  as  fure  prefages  of 
its  fuccefs.  At  firfl  it  frequently  occafions  a  loofenefs,  and  this  alfo  is 
falutary ;  but  if  the  purging  runs  on  too  long,  as  the  fever  rarely  yields 
while  this  evacuation  continues,  it  is  ufually  checked  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  opium  :  if  too  great  coilivenefs  enfues,  recourfe  is  had  to 
glyfliers.  In  grofs  impure  habits,  gentle  purgatives  are  premifed  to 
the  bark,  or  given  for  a  time  in  conjunction  with  it :  in  agues  of  the 
inflammatory  kind,  or  accompanied  with  great  heat,  a  little  nitre  is 
joined  or  interpofed  :  in  lax  fpongy  conilitutions,  and  a  thin  watery 
ilate  of  the  blood,  the  bark  is  aflifled  by  bitters,  fnakeroot,  camphor, 
and  chalybeates  :  where  obflruftions  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  are  ap¬ 
prehended,  it  is  not  ventured  on  without  the  addition  of  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  fal  ammoniac,  or  other  aperients.  In  all  cafes,  moderate  exer- 
cile,  and  the  drinking  of  warm  liquids,  promote  its  effeCts. 

In  remitting  fevers,  this  medicine  is  lefs  fuccefsful  than  in  thofe 
which  have  perfeCl  intermiliions  :  in  heCtics,  or  wherever  pus  is  formed, 
or  juices  are  extravafated,  it  does  harm.  In  the  decline  of  long  nervous 
fevers  or  after  a  remifiion,  and  in  thofe  of  the  low  malignant  kind 
where  the  blood  is  colliquated  and  the  flrength  exhaufted,  it  proves  an 
excellent  cordial,  corroborant,  and  antifeptic. 

Peruvian  bark  has  likewife  been  found  ferviceable  in  gangrenes  and 
mortifications,  and  in  foul  obftinate  ulcers  and  running  fores  of  other 
kinds :  in  thefe  cafes,  taken  in  large  and  repeated  dofes,  it  frequently 
brings  on  a  laudable  fuppuration,  which  degenerates  on  difcontinuing 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  again  turns  kindly  upon  refuming  it. 
The  like  effeCls  have  been  obferved  from  it  in  variolous  cafes,  where 
either  the  puftules  did  not  duly  fuppurate,  or  petechias  ihewed  a  dif- 
pofltion  to  a  gangrene  :  by  the  ufe  of  bark,  the  empty  veficles  filled 
with  matter,  watery  fames  changed  into  thick  white  pus,  and  the  pete- 
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chiae  became  gradually  paler  and  at  length  disappeared.  The  principal 
fymptom  in  this  difeafe  that  contraindicates  this  valuable  fuppurant  and 
antifeptic,  is  great  obstruction  at  the  bread  or  difficulty  of  breathing; 
which  are  always  by  this  medicine  increafed,  infomuch  that  fmall  doles 
have  in  fome  cafes  endangered  fuffocation. 

In  tumours  of  the  glands,  the  Peruvian  bark  appears  to  promote, 
not  fuppuration,  but  refolution.  In  the  medical  obfervations  and  in¬ 
quiries  published  by  a  fociety  of  phylicians  in  London,  there  are  fe- 
veral  instances  of  its  being  given  with  fuccefs  in  fcrophulous  com¬ 
plaints.  Dr.  Fothergil  oblerves,  that  inveterate  ophthalmia?  generally 
yield  to  it :  that  beginning  glandular  tumours  are  very  frequently  re- 
folved  and  their  farther  progrefs  Stopt  by  it  :  that  fwelled  lips,  cuta¬ 
neous  blotches  ariling  from  a  like  caufe,  are  healed,  and  the  tendency 
to  a  Strumous  habit  corrected  :  that  it  does  not  fucceed  in  all  cafes, 
but  that  there  are  few  in  which  a  trial  can  be  attended  with  much 
detriment  ;  that  he  has  never  known  it  to  avail  where  the  bones  were 
affedted,  or  where  the  fcrophulous  tumour  was  fo  lituated  as  to  be 
attended  with  much  pain,  as  in  the  joints  or  under  the  membranous 
covers  of  the  mufcles ;  for  when  it  attacks  thefe  parts,  the  perioSteum, 
and  confequently  the  bone,  feldom  efcape  being  injured;  that  here  the 
bark,  initead  of  lelfening,  adds  to  the  fever  which  accompanies  thefe 
circumstances,  and  if  it  does  not  increafe  the  force  of  the  mifchief, 
feems  at  lead  to  haSten  its  progrefs. 

Peruvian  bark  has  been  applied  likewife,  in  conjunction  with  other 
appropriated  medicines,  and  often  with  good  fuccefs,  to  the  cure  of 
periodic  headachs,  hyfterical,  hypochondriacal,  vertiginous  and  epi¬ 
leptic  complaints,  and  other  diforders  that  have  regular  intermiffions. 
By  its  bitternefs,  aStringency,  and  mild  aromatic  warmth,  it  Strengthens 
the  whole  fyStem,  and  proves  a  medicine  of  great  utility  in  weaknefs 
of  the  Stomach,  uterine  duxes,  and  fundry  chronical  difeafes  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  laxity  and  debility  of  the  fibres.  To  Strengthen  the  folids 
appears  indeed,  in  all  cafes,  to  be  its  primary  operation;  and  its  falutary 
virtues  in  different  difeafes,  to  be  no  other  than  confequential  effects 
of  this  general  power.  In  all  the  diStempers  where  bark  is  known  to 
take  place,  other  aStringent  and  bitter  medicines.  Singly  or  combined, 
have  likewife  been  of  Service,  though  not  equally  with  this  natural 
combination  of  them. 

The  virtues  of  this  bark  are  very  difficultly  extracted  by  long  codtion 
in  water,  and  part  of  what  the  liquor  is  by  heat  enabled  to  take  up 
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begins  to  feparate  as  foon  as  it  is  cold.  This  relinous  part,  which  is 
rather  melted  out  by  the  boiling  heat  than  diffolved  by  the  water  as  a 
menftruum,  feems  to  contain  chiefly  the  aftringency  of  the  drug :  the 
bitter  matter  appears  to  be  perfectly  difloluble,  though  more  difficult 
to’  be  got  completely  out. 

On  boiling  a  pound  of  finely  powdered  bark  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
five  or  fix  quarts  of  water,  the  decodtion  whilfl:  hot  looks  clear  and 
reddifh,  but  in  cooling  becomes  turbid  and  of  a  pale  yellowifli  or 
wheyifh  hue  :  in  this  Rate  it  is  found  to  partake,  in  a  great  degree, 
both  of  the  bitternefs  and  aftringency  of  the  bark,  but  in  proportion 
as  it  depofites  the  matter  that  made  it  turbid,  it  lofes  more  and  more 
of  its  ftypticity,  the  bitternefs  feeming  to  continue  undiminifhed , 

The  remaining  bark,  boiled  in  frefh  water,  exhibits  the  fame  appear¬ 
ances  for  two  or  three  times  fuccefiively ;  and  when,  at  length,  it  ceafes 
to  render  the  water  turbid,  it  imparts  a  bitternefs  without  aftringen¬ 
cy  ( a ),  retaining  ftill  fomefhare  of  bitternefs  itfelf.  The  vapour  which 
exhales  in  the  firft  codtion,  being  caught  in  proper  veflels,  condenfes 
into  a  limpid  liquor  which  fmells  ftrongly  of  the  bark ;  though  no 
feparable  oil  is  obtained  on  fubmitting  many  pounds  to  the  operation. 

The  feveral  decodtions,  ftrained  and  infpiffated  together,  yield  an  ex-  Extr.  con. 
trad:,  rather  lefs  bitter,  and  much  lefs  ftyptic,  than  the  bark  in  fub-  Peruv-  molle 
ftance  :  this  extradt  is  kept  in  the  fhops  in  a  foft  and  a  hard  form  ;  the  pharm.'und. 
one  of  a  proper  confiftence  for  making  into  pills ;  the  other  fit  for 
being  reduced  into  powder. 

As  this  drug  gives  out  its  virtue  fo  difficultly  and  imperfedly  to 
boiling  water,  it  has  not  been  fufpeded  that  cold  water  would  have 
any  confiderable  adion  on  if:  I  have  neverthelefs  found,  that  an  in- 
fufion  in  cold  water,  though  perfedly  tranfparent,  is  rather  ftronger 
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( a )  In  the  above  experiments,  I  judged  of  the  aftringency  only  from  the  tafte  :  folution  of 
chalybeate  vitriol,  fo  ufeful  on  other  occafions  for  difcovering  aftringent  matter  in  vegetable 
decodtions  or  infufions,  feemed  here  to  fail  ;  for  having  often  mixed  it,  in  different  quantities, 
with  even  the  firft  decodtions  of  bark,  it  produced,  not  a  black,  but  a  deep  green.  I  have 
fince  obferved,  that  when  the  vitriolic  folution  is  ufed  in  very  fmall  proportion,  it  ftrikes  a  black 
with  the  turbid  decodtions  of  bark,  as  with  other  aftringents  ;  and  that  even  the  green  mix¬ 
tures,  refulting  from  a  greater  addition  of  the  vitriol,  on  being  largely  diluted  with  water,  be¬ 
come  black  or  blueilh  like  diluted  ink.  The  relinous  matter,  which  fubfides  on  Handing  from 
the  turbid  decodtions,  being  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  gave  likewife  a  black  with  vitriol. 

But  when  the  bark  had  been  boiled  in  frelh  waters,  till  it  no  longer  gave  any  turbidnefs  to  the 
liquor,  the  laft  tranfparent  decodtions,  though  ftill  pretty  ftrong  in  tafte,  gave  no  blacknefs  at 
all.  Thefe  experiments  confirm  the  account  above  given,  that  the  aftringency  of  the  bark  re- 
fides  chiefly  in  the  refinous  part,  which  by  boiling  in  water  is  melted  out,  but  not  perfedtly 
diffolved. 
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m  tafte  than  even  the  turbid  decodtion,  though  the  latter  has  fomewhat 
more  of  a  kind  of  fulnefs  in  the  mouth  (#).  It  is  by  means  of  a 
gummy  matter  in  vegetables,  that  the  refinous  parts  become  difi'oluble 
in  watery  liquors ;  and  it  feems  probable  that,  in  boiling,  part  of  the 
gummy  principle  of  the  bark  is  haftily  diflolved  and  difunited  from 
the  relinous,  whereas  cold  water,  adting  more  gradually,  extracts  them 
both  together.  I  have  given  the  infufions  in  intermitting  fevers  as  well 
as  other  diforders,  with  all  the  fuccefs  that  could  have  been  expedted 
from  any  preparation  of  this  valuable  medicine :  the  proportions  com¬ 
monly  followed  were,  one  ounce  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder,  and  eight 
or  twelve  of  water,  which  were  macerated  without  heat  for  twenty- 
four  hours  (^),  and  the  clear  liquor  given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
ounces. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  bark  in  fubftance  is  more  effedtual 
than  any  preparation  of  it.  Thus  much  is  plain,  that  the  infufions, 
as  well  as  the  decodtions,  have  not  near  fo  much  effedt  as  the  quantity 
of  bark  they  were  made  from,  as  the  menftruum  does  not  in  either 
cafe  completely  extradl  its  adtive  matter:  but  their  effedt&are  evidently 

tl>e 

(a)  I  have  endeavoured  to  compare  the  flrength  of  the  two  preparations  by  charadters  that 
may  be  thought  more  fatisfadtory  than  the  tafle.  A  cold  infufion  and  decodtion  were  made  with 
equal  quantities  of  bark  and  water,  and  both  liquors  patted  through  a  filter  :  the  infufion  run 
through  fafl  ;  the  decodtion  exceeding  ttowly,  and  continued  turbid  and  opake  after  filtration. 
The  two  liquors,  examined  hydroflatically,  were  found  very  nearly  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity. 
Equal  quantities  of  them  being  turned  black  with  equal  quantities  of  folution  of  vitriol,  the 
quantity  of  water  neceffary  for  diluting  the  blacknefs  of  the  mixtures  to  an  imperceptible  de¬ 
gree,  was  very  nearly  the  fame  for  both.  Thefe  experiments  were  often  repeated,  and  feemed 
to  prove,  that  the  infufion  and  decodtion  are  not  confiderably  different  in  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  taken  up  from  the  bark,  but  that  this  matter  is  in  the  cold  infufion  tranfparently  diffolved, 
whereas  in  the  decodtion  great  part  of  it  is  only  diffufed  through  the  liquor  in  an  undiflolvea 

date- - In  the  infufion  itfelf,  however,  the  folution  does  not  appear  to  be  very  intimate.  The 

tranfparent  liquor  becomes  in  a  day  or  two  turbid,  and  on  Handing  for  fome  weeks  (being  now 
and  then  fhaken  to  prevent  its  growing  mouldy)  depofites  fo  much  of  the  refinous  part,  that  it 
is  in  tafte  fimply  bitter,  and  produces  no  blacknefs  with  vitriol.  The  refinous  fediment  gives 
to  fpirit  of  wine  a  dark  coloured  aflringent  tindture,  which  flrikes  a  black  with  vitriol  like  the 
tindure  of  bark  itfelf. 

(b)  Since  the  above  account  was  written,  this  preparation  has  been  received  in  general  prac¬ 
tice,  and  found  to  anfvver  the  charadter  here  given  of  it.  The  time  of  maceration  has  been 
diminifhed  to  twelve  hours,  and  fome  late  experiments  fhew,  that  it  may  be  Hill  further  reduced, 
without  any  injury  to  the  medicine.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  bark  and  eight  of  water  being 
filtered  after  Handing  for  one  hour,  the  liquor  appeared,  from  its  tafle,  from  its  colour,  from, 
its  fpecific  gravity,  and  from  the  trial  with  folution  of  vitriol,  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  fully, 
as  Hrong,  as  thofe  which  had  flood  2,  4,  6,  8,  12,  24  hours.  On  doubling  the  quantity  of 
bark,  and  fhaking  it  with  the  water  for  only  two  or  three  minutes,  the  liquor  proved  rather 
Hronger  than  any  of  the  preceding  ;  and  being  afterwards  kept  24  hours  on  the  fame  bark, 
it  gained  no  fenfible  addition  to  its  Hrength.  So  that  a  very  Hrong  infufion  may  be  obtained  is 
a  very  expeditious  manner. 
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the  fame  in  kind,  and  the  difference  in  degree  may  be  compenfated  by 
an  increafe  in  the  quantity. 

The  turbid  decoctions,  on  the  addition  of  any  of  the  concentrated 
mineral  acids,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  to  about  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce,  become  tranfparent,  of  a  bright  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  a 
rougher  or  more  acerb  tafle,  but  with  the  lofs  of  their  bitternefs  :  the 
vegetable  acids,  added  in  proportionably  larger  quantity,  render  them 
likewife  tranfparent  and  improve  their  roughnefs,  without  much  di- 
minifhing  their  bitternefs  :  all  thefe  mixtures  depofite,  on  flanding,  a 
little  powdery  fediment.  Alkalies,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  occafion  a 
more  copious  precipitation,  and  inflead  of  making  the  turbid  decoCti-* 
ons  clear,  make  the  clear  turbid. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  receives  from  bark  a  deep  reddifh  brown 
colour,  and  takes  up  much  more  of  its  aCtive  matter  than  watery  li-* 
quors  :  by  digefting  the  powder  firft  in  fome  rectified  fpirit,  and  then 
boiling  it  in  water,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  virtue  is  pretty  readily  got 
out.  On  infpiffating  the  filtered  tinCture,  the  fpirit  carries  off  nothing 
remarkable  of  its  fmell  or  tafle :  the  remaining  extraCl  retains  the  pe¬ 
culiar  flavour  of  the  bark,  as  well  as  its  aftringency  and  bitternefs,  and 
proves  a  very  elegant  preparation,  preferable  to  the  pure  refin  obtained 
by  precipitation  from  the  tinCture  by  water  *,  as  containing  a  part  of  *Refma  cor*, 
the  gummy  matter,  which  is  a  medicinal  principle  of  the  bark  as  well  Peruv*  £t 
as  the  refin.  The  fpirituous  tinCture,  and  the  decoCtion  of  the  reft- 
duum,  may  be  united  into  an  extract,  poffefling  this  advantage  in  a  Extr.  core 
greater  degree,  by  infpiffating  them  feparately  to  the  confidence  of  a  Peruv<  £- 
fyrup,  then  mixing  them  together,  and  continuing  the  evaporation 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

Proof  fpirit  extraCls  lefs  from  bark  than  rectified  fpirit,  but  more 
than  water.  Four  ounces  of  the  powder,  macerated  for  fome  hours 
without  heat,  in  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit,  impart  a  confiderable  degree 
both  of  bitternefs  and  aftringency  :  on  applying  heat  -[-,  the  tafle  be-  +Tina.  corf, 
comes  ftronger,  the  colour  darker,  and  the  liquor  fomewhat  turbid ;  Peruv<  p' Lt' 
from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  reftnous  part  is  not  by  this 
menflruum  completely  diffolved. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  with  fixt  alkaline  fait,  by  maceration  Tina,  core 
with  powdered  bark  in  the  above  proportion,  receives  from  it  very  lit-  peruv.  voi. 
tie  tafle  or  colour.  The  fpirit  prepared  with  quicklime,  and  the  dul-  Fharm\ Lon(ie 
cified  fpirit,  extraCl  in  a  few  hours  a  very  deep  colour,  and  become 
flrongly  impregnated  with  its  virtue.  Though  the  fpirit  made  with 
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quicklime  is  held  too  acrimonious  to  be  given  internally  by  itfelf,  it  is 
not  liable  to  that  objection  here  its  pungency  being  fheathed  by  the 
fubftance  which  it  difTolves. 

Among  the  feveral  fubftances  which  I  have  tried  for  covering  the 
tafte  of  bark,  to  fome  perfons  offenfive,  liquorice  feemed  to  anfwer  the 
beft.  Aromatics  alone  leave  the  talle  of  the  bark  very  feniible  in  the 
mouth but  liquorice  appeared  to  cover  it  effectually,  whether  in 
draughts  or  eledtaries,  with  the  bark  in  fubltance  or  its  preparations  : 
to  this  compound  any  proper  aromatic  material  may  be  fuperadded,  to 
give  a  grateful  flavour.  For  liquid  forms,  an  infufion  of  the  liquorice, 
and  for  eledtaries  the  extradt  fhould  be  ufed  :  for  making  up  the  elec- 
taries,  mucilages  are  more  proper  than  fyrups,  as  the  former  occaflon 
the  compound  to  pafs  down  freely  without  flicking  about  the  mouth 
and  fauces. 

P  £  T  A  SITES. 

P  ET  A  SITES  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Petajites  major  6?  vulgaris 
C.  B.  Galerita  &  tujjilago  major  quibufdanu  Butterbur  or 
Pestilent  wort:  a  perennial  plant,  found  wild  by  the  fides  of  ditches 
and  in  meadows  ;  producing  early  in  the  fpring  a  thick  naked  roundifh 
ftalk,  with  a  fpike  of  fmall  naked  purplifh  flofculous  flowers  on  the 
top  :  the  flowers  and  ftalks  foon  wither,  and  are  fucceeded,  about 
May,  by  very  large,  roundifh  or  fomewhat  heart-fhaped  leaves,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  long  pedicles,  fomewhat  hollowed  in  the  middle  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  a  bonnet  (petafos)  :  the  root  is  long,  thick,  of  a  dark  brownifh 
or  black  colour,  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within. 

The  roots  of  butterbur  are  recommended  as  aperient  and  alexi- 
pharmac ;  and  promife,  though  now  difregarded  in  practice,  to  be 
of  conliderable  activity.  They  have  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh 
acrid  tafte,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable,  very  durable  and 
diffufive,  fcarcely  to  be  concealed,  as  Fuller  obferves,  by  a  large  ad¬ 
mixture  of  other  fubftances.  Their  virtue  appears  to  refide  in  a  re- 
finous  matter  \  which  is  diftinguifhable  by  the  eye  in  the  dried  root, 
and  which  is  readily  extracted  by  fpirit  of  wine. 
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PETROLEUM. 

PETROLEUM,  Oleum  petrce,  Oleum  terra.  Rock  oil  :  a  fluid 
bitumen  or  mineral  oil ;  exuding  from  the  clefts  of  rocks  or  from  the 
earth,  or  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  waters,  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  more  plentifully  in  the  warmer  countries ;  fimilar,  in  its 
general  properties,  to  the  oils  extracted  by  diflillation  from  pitcoal, 
amber,  and  other  folid  bituminous  bodies.  The  more  fluid  petrolea 
have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  naphtha  ;  and  the  thicker  by 
thofe  of  pi[[afphaltum  and  pifelceum. 

1.  Petroleum  album.  White  petroleum  :  nearly  colourlefs^ 
almofl  as  clear,  fluid,  and  tranfparent,  as  water ;  of  a  ftrong  pene¬ 
trating  fmell,  not  difagreeable,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  rectified 
oil  of  amber.  The  principal,  or  only,  part  of  Europe,  in  which  it  is 
found,  is  the  dutchy  of  Modena  in  Italy. 

2.  Petroleum  flavum  feu  italicum  Pharm.  Par  If.  Yellow 
petroleum:  of  a  clear  yellow  colour;  fomewhat  lefs  fluid  than  tho 
former ;  in  fmell  rather  lefs  penetrating,  lefs  agreeable,  and  more 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  oil  of  amber.  This  alfo  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
dutchy  of  Modena,  and  does  not  appear  to  differ  very  materially  from 
the  white  fort. 

3.  Petroleum  rubrum  feu  gabianum,  five  Oleum  gabianum 
Pharm.  Parif.  Red  petroleum  :  of  a  blackifh  red  colour ;  of  a 
thicker  confidence,  and  a  lefs  penetrating  and  more  difagreeable  fmell, 
than  either  of  the  foregoing-;  found  in  Italy,  and  about,  the  village 
Gabian  in  Languedoc. 

There  are  many  variations  of  thefeoils  in  regard  to  colour,  fluidity, 
fubtility,  and  the  pungency  of  their  fmell  and  tafle :  the  mod  fluid  are 
in  general  the  moft  fubtile  and  pungent.  Among  us,  the  finer  kinds 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and  even  the  inferiour  forts  are  rarely  un- 
fophidicated. 

Fine  petroleum  catches  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  flaming  body,  even 
without  the  contact  of  its  fubdance  with  the  flame ;  and  burns  en¬ 
tirely  away.  The  hady  affufion  of  concentrated  mineral  acids,  which 
raifes  a  violent  ebullition  with  diddled  vegetable  oils,  and  generally 
fets  them  on  fire,  makes  no  great  conflict  with  petroleum  :  its  con- 
l  fldence 
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fiftence  becomes  thicker  by  this  admixture,  and  its  fmell  mote  Fra¬ 
grant.  By  diftillation,  it  lofes  much  of  its  natural  fcent,  and  becomes 
fomewhat  more  pellucid  than  at  firft ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  brownifh 
or  yellowifh  matter,  fimilar  to  amber  (^),  remaining  behind.  Dropt 
on  water,  it  fpreads  to  a  great  diftance,  forming  a  various-coloured 
him  on  the  furface.  It  floats  alfo  on  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  indifloluble  in  this  menftruum ;  but  unites  with  the  effen- 
tial  oils  of  vegetables  ( b ). 

The  finer  petrolea,  more  agreeable  than  oil  of  amber  and  more  mild 
than  that  of  turpentine,  partake  of  the  virtues  of  both.  They  have 
been  fometimes  taken  internally  in  nervous  complaints  and  as  a  diuretic ; 
but  ufed  chiefly  as  an  external  ftimulant,  againft  rheumatic  pains, 
palfies,  chilblains,  &c.  In  thefe  intentions,  lbme  mineral  oils,  pro¬ 
curable  among  ourfelves,  are  ufed  by  the  common  people,  and  often 
with  benefit :  the  empyrical  medicine,  called  Britifh  oil,  is  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  petrolea ;  the  genuine  fort  being  extracted  by 
diftillation  from  a  hard  bitumen,  or  a  kind  of  ftone-coal,  found  in 
Shropfhire  and  other  parts  of  England. 


4.  Petroleum  barbadense  Pharm.  Lo?id Bitumen  barbadenfe , 
Pijfeltfum  indicum.  Barbadoes  tar  :  of  a  reddifh  black  colour,  and  a 
thick  confiftence,  approaching  to  that  of  treacle  or  common  tar.  It 
is  found  in  feveral  of  our  American  iflands,  particularly,  as  is  faid,  in 
that  from  which  it  receives  its  name. 


This  bitumen,  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Americans  as  a  fudorific, 
in  xliforders  of  the  breaft,  and  as  an  external  difcutient  and  anti¬ 
paralytic,  is  in  fmell  more  difagreeable,  and  both  in  fmell  and  tafte 
lefs  pungent,  than  the  foregoing  petrolea.  It  is  likewife  lefs  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  leaves  on  being  burnt  a  confiderable  quantity  of  afhes, 
Ol.  petrolei  In  diftillation,  it  yields  an  oil  different,  in  regard  to  its  colour,  from 

afforded  by  fuch  of  the  other  bitumens  as  have  been  examined ; 
arm.  on  .  appearingf  when  placed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  light,  of  an  orange 
colour,  in  other  pofitions  blue ;  but  lofing  this  variability  of  afpe£t  in 
long  keeping,  and  then  looking  in  all  fituations  yellow.  This  oil, 
Bair,  fulph.  and  a  balfam  prepared  by  boiling  the  petroleum  itfelf  with  one  fourth 
Vhwm^Tond  ^ts  °f  dowers  of  fulphur  -f*,  are  dire&ed  by  the  London  college 

’  to  be  kept  in  the  fhops. 
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(a)  Borrlchius,  A3  a  medlca  &  philofoph.  Hafnienjic ,  tom.  i.  obf  57. 

(b)  See  l'HiJioire  &  les  memoires  de  I'acad.  roy.  des  fcienc.  de  Paris,  pour  Its  annies  1715  1726. 
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PETROSELINUM . 

PETROS  EL  INUM  VUL  GAR  E  Pharm,  Land .  Petrofe - 

five  Apium  hortenfe  Ph.  Edinb .  Apium  hortenfe  feu  petrofelinum 

vulgo  C.B.  Parsley:  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  deep  green 
winged  leaves,  of  which  thofe  that  grow  on  the  Stalk  are  divided  into 
fine  oblong  narrow  fegments  :  the  feeds  are  fmall :  fomewhat  crookedly 
plano-convex,  of  a  duSky  greenifh  colour,  with  four  yellow  ridges 
along  the  convex  fide  ;  the  root  long,  whitiSh,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
the  finger.  It  is  biennial,  a  pative  of  moift  grounds  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  commofl  in  our  culinary  grounds. 

The  roots  of  parfley  are  Sometimes  ufed  in  apozems,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  aperient  and  diuretic,  but  liable  to  produce  flatulencies.  Their 
tafte  is  fweetifh,  accompanied  with  a  flight  warmth  or  flavour,  fome¬ 
what  refembling  that  of  a  carrot.  Rectified  fpirit  takes  up,  by  di¬ 
gestion,  all  their  adtive  matter,  and  on  infpiftating  the  tindture,  leaves 
it  entire  in  the  extradt ;  in  which,  the  fweetnefs  is  very  considerable, 
the  warmth  very  weak.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  impregnate  the 
firfl:  runnings  pretty  Strongly  with  their  flavour  :  when  large  quantities  - 
are  diftilled,  there  feparates  a  fmall  portion,  two  or  three  drams  from 
two  hundred  pounds,  of  effential  oil,  which  partly  Swims  on  the  water, 
partly  finks,,  and  partly  concretes  about  the  nofe,  of  the  worm  into  a 
butyraceous  matter. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  have  a  greater  warmth  and  lefs  fweetnefs^ 
than  the  roots.  In  distillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  greater  quarn 
tity  of  eflential  oil,  about  ten  drams  from  two  hundred  pounds,  Smell¬ 
ing  agreeably  of  the  herb,  and  in  tafte  moderately  pungent. 

The  feeds,  faid  to  be  carminative,  refolvent,  and  diuretic,  and 
commended  in  the  German  ephemerides  for  deftroying  cutaneous  in¬ 
fers  in  children,  are  in  tafte  warmer  and  more  aromatic  than  any 
other  part  of  the  plant,  and  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  bitter- 
nefs.  In  diftillation,  three  pounds  yielded  above  an  ounce  of  eflential  - 
oil,  great  part  of  which  funk  in  the  watery  fluid.  They  give  out  , 
little  by  infufion  to  watery  menftrua,  but  readily  impart  all  their  vir¬ 
tue  to  rectified  fpirit :  the  tindture  lofes  nothing  confiderable  in  being 
gently  infpiflated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extradt,  which  proves  a 
moderately  warm,  pungent,  bitteriSh>  not  very  grateful,  aromatic. 
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PE'TROSELINUM  MACEDONICUM. 

PETROSELINUM  MACEDONICUM  Pbarm .  Lend.  A - 

macedonicum  C.  B.  Apium  petreeum  &  petrapium  quibufdam . 
Macedonian  parsley  :  differing  from  the  foregoing,  in  the  upper 
and  lower  leaves  being  alike,  the  ffalks  hairy  and  much  branched, 
the  feeds  dark  coloured  and  covered  with  a  rough  hoarinefs.  It  is  a 
native  of  ffony  foils  in  Macedonia,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our 
gardens. 

The  Macedonian  parfley  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  common  fort, 
but  weaker  and  lefs  grateful.  The  feeds  are  the  only  part  made  ufe 
of,  and  thefe  only  as  ingredients  in  the  mithridate  and  theriaca  : 
hence  the  Edinburgh  college,  having  now  dropt  thofe  compolitions, 
•has  dropt  alfo  the  Macedonian  parfley. 

PEUCEDANUM. 

PEUCEDANUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Pencedanum  germanicum 
C.  B.  Pinajiellum ,  fceniculum  porcinum ,  fceniculum  filvejlre ,  mara- 

thrum filvejlre,  marathropbyllum ,  &  cauda  porcina  quibufdam.  Hogs 
fennel,  Horestrong,  Sulphurwort  :  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  large  leaves  divided  and  fubdivided  tripartitely  into  fine  oblong 
narrow  fegments  :  the  feed  is  fomewhat  oval,  flattifh,  marked  with 
three  ltrias,  and  furrounded  with  a  leafy  margin  :  the  root  long  and 
thick,  with  a  tuft  of  filaments  on  the  top,  blackifh  on  the  outfide 
and  pale  coloured  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  by  the  fea 
fhores  and  in  moift  fhady  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  roots  of  fulphurwort  have  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  that  of  fulphureous  folutions ;  and  an  undtuous,  fubacrid, 
bitterifh  tafte.  Wounded  when  frefh,  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  former  feafon,  in  which  they  are  mofl  vigorous,  they 
yield  a  conflderable  quantity  of  yellow  juice,  which  foon  dries  into  a 
folid  gummy-refin,  retaining  the  tafte  and  the  ftrong  fmell  of  the  root. 
This  gummy-refin  ftands  recommended  as  an  aperient,  and  anti- 
hyfteric. 
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PILOSELL  A. 

P ILO  SEL  LA,  My  of otis,  feu  Auricula  mur  is.  Pbarm.  Par  if 

Pilofella  major  repens  hirfuta  C.  B.  Mouse-ear  :  a  low  creeping 
hairy  plant ;  with  oval  leaves,  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  the  daily,  joined 
to  the  ftalks  without  pedicles,  green  above  and  white  underneath :  the 
flowers,  which  hand  folitary  on  upright  naked  ftalks,  are  compofed  of 
a  number  of  yellow  flofcules,  fet  in  lcaly  cups,  and  followed  by  fmall 
black  feeds,  winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  dry 
pafture  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

PlL  osell  A  is  one  of  the  bitterifh  ladtefcent  plants.  Its  leaves  differ 
from  thofe  of  dandelion,  cichory,  and  the  other  herbs  of  that  clafs, 
in  being  much  lefs  juicy,  lefs  bitter,  accompanied  with  fome  aftrin- 
gency  which  feems  to  prevail  above  the  bitter,  and  a  flight  fweetifh- 
nefs  very  durable  in  the  mouth  :  in  the  extracts  made  from  them, 
both  by  water  and  fpirit,  the  aftringency  is  more  manifeftly  the  pre¬ 
vailing  principle,  though  even  when  thus  concentrated  it  is  not  very 
ftrong.  The  roots  are  confiderably  bitterer  than  the  leaves,  and  lefs, 
if  at  all,  aftringent, 

PIMPINELLA. 

PIMPINELLA  SAXIFRAGA  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb . 
Burnet-saxifr age  :  a  perennial  umbelliferous  plant;  with  naked 
umbels ;  the  outermoft  flowers  compofed  of  unequal  petals,  the  inner 
equal ;  the  feeds  fmall,  oblong,  fomewhat  pointed,  flat  on  one  fide, 
convex  and  ftriated  on  the  other  ;  the  lower  leaves  roundifh,  indented, 
fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end ;  the  upper 
leaves  oblong  and  very  narrow ;  the  roots  long,  flender,  and  whitilh. 

1.  Pi  mpinella  alba  G er manor um  :  Pimpinella  faxifraga  major 

umbella  Candida  C.  B .  Greater  or  white  burnet-faxifrage  :  with 

fome  of  the  leaves  pretty  deeply  cut,  the  odd  one  into  three  fedtions. 
It  is  not  very  common  in  this  country,  and  therefore  our  markets  have 
been  generally  fupplied  with  the  following. 

2.  Pimpinella  saxifraga:  Pimpinella  faxifraga  minor  folds 
fanguiforbce  Rail ;  Fragofelinum  alterum  majus  Pourn.  Smaller  burnet 
laxifrage  ;  with  uncut  leaves.  It  grows  wild  in  dry  pafture  grounds. 

3  M  3.  Pim^ 
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3.  Pimpinella  saxifraga  minor  C.B.  Tragofelinum  mi¬ 
nus  To  urn.  Small  burnet-faxifrage  3  with  the  upper  leaves  divided 

into  oblong  narrow  Segments  3  taller  than  the  others,  but  with  fmaller 
leaves.  This  is  the  mod:  common  fort  in  the  fields  about  London. 

All  thefe  plants  appear  to  be  poifeffed  of  the  fame  qualities,  and 
to  differ  little  otherwife  than  in  external  appearance  :  and  even  in  this, 
their  difference  is  fo  inconfiderable  and  inconfcant,  that  Linnaeus  has 
joined  them  into  one  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  pimpinella  foliis  pin - 
natis ,  foliolis  radicalibus  fubrotundis,  jummis  linearibus :  he  fays  he  has 
feen  the  fecond  fort  produced  from  the  feeds  of  the  firft  fown  in  a 
richer  foil.  Inftead  of  the  firft,  which  has  been  generally  underftood 
as  the  officinal  kind,  our  college  allows  either  of  the  others  to  be  taken 
indifferently. 

The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a  hot,  pungent,  not  very  durable  tafte; 
and  emit,  when  frefh,  an  acrid  halitus,  of  no  particular  fmell,  but 
affedting  the  eyes  like  that  of  horferadifh  or  muffard  feed,  though  in 
a  lower  degree.  In  drying,  they  lofe  this  fubtile  matter,  and  in  long 
keeping  the  pungency  of  their  tafte  is  diminiffied.  Their  virtue  is 
extracted,  partially  by  water,  and  completely  by  rectified  fpirit.  In 
diftillation  with  water,  a  part  of  their  pungency  arifes  and  impregnates 
the  diftilled  fluid,  and  a  part  remains  behind  in  the  decoction  :  when 
large  quantities  are  diftilled,  there  feparates  from  the  water  a  fmall 
portion  of  a  yellowifti  effential  oil  extremely  acrid  and  fiery.  O11  in- 
fpiffating  the  fpirituous  tindture,  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtue  of  the 
pimpinella  rifes  with  the  fpirit  :  the  remaining  extradt,  fmall  in  quan¬ 
tity,  is  of  great  pungency  and  heat.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  the 
plant  Ji  ave  likewife  a  oonfiderable  acrimony  3  the  leaves  lefs  than  the 
feeds,  and  both  lefs  than  the  roots. 

This  pungent  root  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Germans,  as  a 
warm  ftimulating  refolvent,  aperient,  diaphoretic,  &c.  in  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach  from  vifcid  phlegm,  infardtions  of  the  breaft,  tumours 
and  obftr  udtions  of  the  glands,  impurities  of  the  blood,  and  in  general 
wherever  tenacious  humours  are  to  be  attenuated,  or  the  fluid  fecretions 
promoted.  It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  our  officinal  compound  arum 
powder,  fupplying  in  good  meafure  the  pungency  which  the  arum  root 
lofes  in  being  reduced  into  that  form.  It  is  employed  alfo  as  a  mafti- 
catory  for  ftimulating  the  falival  glands  3  and  in  gargarifms  for  dif- 
folving  vifcid  mucus  in  the  fauces. 
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P INGUED  0  five  adeps  :  Sevum  ovillum  &  hircinum ,  Axnngia 
porcina  &  viperina.  Animal  fats  :  fheeps  fuet,  goats  diet,  hogf- 
lard,  and  vipers  fat. 

The  medical  ufe  of  thefe  fubdances  is  wholly  external,  as  the  bafis 
of  ointments  and  other  unCtuous  applications.  In  their  effects,  they 
do  not  feem  to  differ  materially  from  one  another  all  of  them  having 
one  common  emollient  virtue,  fuppling  and  relaxing  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  obdruCting  its  perfpiration.  The  principal  dif¬ 
ference  to  be  confidered  in  them  is  that  of  their  confidence,  by  which 
they  are  adapted  to  different  forms,  or  for  receiving  different  admix¬ 
tures  ;  the  folid  fieva  ferving  to  give  the  thick  confidence  of  an  un¬ 
guent  to  oils  and  the  more  fluid  refinous  juices,  while  the  fofter  ax- 
ungice  procure  a  like  confidence  to  folid  refins  and  powders.  The  fat 
of  the  viper  is  commonly  preferred  to  the  others  in  affections  of  the 
eyes ;  but  its  fuperiority,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  other  foft  fats,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  diffidently  determined  by  experience.  Nor  in¬ 
deed  does  it  appear,  that  animal  fats,  and  davourlefs  vegetable  oils,  of 
dmilar  conddences,  are  materially  different,  refpeCtively,  from  one 
another,  in  their  effeCts  when  ufed  in  external  applications.  Even  in 
regard  to  qualities,  more  remote  than  thole,  by  which  they  can  add 
when  applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  the  difference  between 
the  vegetable  and  animal  fats  is,  perhaps,  lefs  than  might  be  expeCted, 
and  apparently  lefs  than  that  which  is  obferved  between  the  other  cor- 
refponding  fubdances  of  the  two  kingdoms,  as  the  gelatinous  matters 
of  the  one  and  the  gummy  of  the  other  :  animal  fats,  in  their  refolu- 
tion  by  fire,  yield  neither  the  peculiar  dench,  nor  the  volatile  alkaline 
fait,  which  fubdances  completely  animalized  afford. 

Lard  and  diet  are  directed  to  be  tried  or  purified,  by  chopping  them 
into  filial!  pieces  ;  melting  them  by  a  gentle  heat,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  water,  which  fecures  them  from  any  danger  of  burning  or 
turning  black,  this  fluid  not  being  fufceptible  of  a  degree  of  heat  fuf- 
ficient  for  that  effeCt ;  and  then  draining  them  from  the  membranes. 
Vipers  fat,  feparated  from  the  heart,  liver,  and  other  bloody  parts,  is 
ordered  to  be  melted  without  addition,  and  then  drained  through  a 
linen  cloth ;  the  quantity  of  this  fat,  ufbally  purified  at  a  time,  being 
fo  fmall,  that  the  heat  may  be  eafily  regulated,  fo  as  tp  prevent  burn¬ 
ing,  without  water. 
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U  nguenUim 
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rofaceum, 
vulgo  poma¬ 
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Pomatum  ru- 
brum  P.  Par. 
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Tried  lard  is  formed  into  an  elegant  ointment,  commonly  called 
pomatum,  by  beating  it  with  rofewater,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
ounces  of  the  water  to  two  pounds  of  the  lard,  till  they  are  well 
mixed  ^  then  melting  it  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  and  after  Banding  for  a 
little  while,  that  the  watery  part  may  fettle,  pouring  off  the  lard,  and 
inceffantly  furring  and  beating  it  about  till  it  grows  cold,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
duce  it  into  a  light  yielding  mafs ;  and  afterwards  adding  fo  much 
effence  of  lemons  as  will  be  fufficient  to  give  a  grateful  fmell.  Some 
fcent  it  with  oil  of  rhodium ;  and  previoufly  digefl  the  lard  for  ten 
days  with  common  water,  renewing  the  water  every  day,  a  procefs 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  ufe.  Thefe  ointments  may  be 
tinged  of  a  fine  red  colour,  for  lip-falves,  by  a  proper  addition  of  al- 
kanet  root :  the  faculty  of  Paris  directs,  for  this  purpofe,  twenty-four 
parts  of  the  white  pomatum,  eight  of  oxes  marrow,  and  eight  of  white 
wax  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  to  be  melted  together  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath  ;  one  part  of  powdered  alkanet  root  to  be  added ;  the  mixture 
ftirred  at  times  till  it  appears  tinged  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  then 
ftrained  through  a  linen  cloth. 

Animal  fats  are  not  diffoluble  by  fpirit  of  wine  any  more  than  by 
water  :  when  fcented  with  efiential  oils,  the  oil  may  be  totally  ex¬ 
tracted  by  digeftion  in  rectified  fpirit,  fo  as  to  leave  the  fat  inodorous. 
By  the  fame  menfiruum,  fats  may  be  freed  from  their  ill  fmell,  and 
even  thofe  that  have  grown  confiderably  rancid  by  keeping  may  be 
made  fweet  again  as  at  firfi: ;  the  rancidity  and  fmell  feeming  to  confift 
in  a  part  of  the  fat  attenuated,  or  fubtilized,  into  a  fiate  analogous  to 
that  of  the  oil  into  which  fats  are  refolved  by  diftillation,  which  oil  is 
totally  diffoluble  in  fpirit. 

PING  V  I  C  U  L  A. 

P INGUICULA :  Sanicula  montana  jiore  calcari  donato  C.  B. 
Pinguicula  Jive  fanicula  eboracenjis  Gerard.  Viola  palujlris ,  liparis , 

ciiculiata ,  &  dodecatheon  plinii  quibufdam.  But  ter  wort  or 

Yorkshire  sanicle  :  a  fmall  plant,  with  a  few,  oblong,  obtufe, 
uncut,  pale,  glofly,  undtuous  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground ;  among 
which  rife  naked  pedicles,  bearing,  each,  a  purplifh  monopetalous 
flower  divided  into  two  lips  (of  which  the  upper  is  cut  like  a  heart, 
the  lower  into  three  fe&ions)  with  a  flender  cylindrical  fpur  or  tail  at 

bottom : 


r 
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bottom :  the  flower  is  followed  by  a  roundifh  capfule  full  of  fmall 
feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  elevated  marfhy  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  the  fpring. 

The  remarkable  undluofity  of  this  plant,  and  of  fome  others  of  the 
fame  genus,  feems  to  entitle  them  to  a  further  examination  than  has 
yet  been  bellowed  upon  them  (#).  It  is  faid,  that  the  undtuous  and 
glutinous  juice  of  the  pinguicula  is  ufed  in  fome  places  as  a  liniment 
for  chaps  ($),  and  as  a  pomatum  for  the  hair  (c)  :  that  new  milk, 
poured  upon  the  frefh  leaves,  on  a  Rrainer,  and  after  quick  colature, 
let  by  for  a  day  or  two,  becomes  thick,  tenacious,  very  agreeable  and 
falubrious,  and  throws  off  no  whey  unlefs  long  kept ;  and  that  a  little 
of  the  milk,  fo  thickened,  ferves  for  bringing  frefh  milk  to  the  fame 
Rate  ( d )  :  that  a  fyrup  made  from  the  juice,  and  decodtions  of  the 
leaves  in  broth,  are  ufed  among  the  common  people  in  Wales  as  ca¬ 
thartics  ( b\  :  and  that  the  herb  is  hurtful  to  cattle  that  feed  upom 

it  O')- 

PIPE  R. 

PEPPER  :  the  fmall,  round,  aromatic  fruit  of  a  trailing  plant 
growing  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Malabar.  The  pepper-corns  adhere 
in  clufters  to  the  flalks,  without  pedicles  :  when  ripe,  they  are  firm,, 
not  juicy,  of  a  red  colour,  which  changes  in  drying  to  a  black. 

i 

1.  Piper  nigrum  Pharm.  Lond.&  Edinb.  Melanopiper.  Com¬ 
mon  or  black  pepper  :  the  fruit  gathered,  probably,  before  perfedfc 
maturity,  and  dried  in  the  fun. 

2.  Piper  album  Pharm.  Load.  &  Edinb.  Leucopiper.  White 
pepper :  the  ripe  fruit  decorticated  by  maceration  in  water.  Some  of 
the  grains,  as  brought  to  us,  have  pieces  of  a  dark  coloured  fkin  Rill 
upon  them. 

Of  thefe  pungent  hot  fpices,  the  black  fort  is  the  hotteR  and  Rrong- 
eR,  and  moR  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  as  well  as  culinary 
purpofes.  They  both  feem  to  heat  the  conRitution  more  than  fome 
other  fpices  that  are  of  equal  pungency  upon  the  palate;  and  from 
thofe  fpices  they  differ  in  this,  that  their  pungency  does  not  refide  in 

the 

('a)  Linnasus,  Flora  lappcnica,  p.  10.  ( h )  Simon  Paulli,  £h<adripartlt.  lotannic.  (^)  Rayv 
Hijloria  plantarum,  i.  752.  [d)  Gifsler,  Susnpa  ‘vetenfkaps  academism  har.dl.  1742,*-' 

(c)  Gerard,  Herbal  emaculated ,  p.  789. 
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the  volatile  parts  or  eftential  oil,  but  in  a  fubftance  of  a  more  fixt  kind, 
which  does  not  rife  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

Pepper,  infufed  in  water,  impregnates  the  menftruum  pretty  ftrong- 
ly  with  its.  flavour,  but  weakly  with  its  tafle  :  by  boiling  for  fome 
time,  a  little  more  of  its  pungent  matter  is  extracted,  and  its  flavour 
diflipated.  On  colledting  the  fluid  that  exhales  in  the  boiling,  the 
water  is  found  agreeably  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  the  lpice,  but 
fcarcely  difeovers  any  tafle  :  the  effential  oil,  which  rifes  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  thin,  light,  and  limpid,  in  fmell  flrong  and  agree¬ 
able,  is  in  tafle  mild ;  a  drop  or  two  imprefling  on  the  tongue  only  a 
moderate  grateful  warmth.  On  infpiffating  the  decodtion,  a  part  of 
the  pungency  of  the  pepper  is  found  in  the  mucilaginous  extract,  and 
a  part  is  retained  by  the  pepper  itfelf. 

Redtified  fpirit  extracts  completely  the  adlive  matter  of  the  pepper. 
The  tindlure  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery,  a  few  drops  fetting  the  mouth 
as  it  were  in  a  flame  :  infpiffated,  it  leaves  an  extradl  flill  more  fiery ; 
the  fpirit  carrying  off  in  its  exhalation  a  little  of  the  flavour,  but  no¬ 
thing  of  the  heat  or  pungency  of  the  fpice.  The  quantity  of  extradls 
is  nearly  the  fame  from  both  kinds  of  pepper ;  the  fpirituous  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  one  eighth,  and  the  watery  to  near  one  half  their  weight : 
but  thofe  of  the  white,  like  the  fpice  in  fubftance,  are  weaker  than 
thofe  of  the  black  fort.  * 


PIPER  L  O  N  G  U  M. 

PIPER  LONGUM  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Macropiper 
Pharm.  Parif.  Piper  loitgum  orientate  C.  B.  Long  pepper  : 
the  fruit  of  an  Eail  Indian  plant  of  the  fame  genus  with  that  which 
produces  the  black  pepper  [a) ;  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  having  numerous  minute  grains  difpofed  round 
it  in  a  kind  of  fpiral  diredtion. 


This  fpice  is  hotter  and  more  pungent  than  either  of  the  preceding 
kinds,  and  its  fpirituous  extradl  is  proportionably  more  fiery.  In  phar¬ 
maceutic  properties,  it  entirely  agrees  with  them ;  its  adliye  matter 
being  only  partially  diffoluble  in  watery  menflrua,  and  its  pungency 
not  rifing  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Decodlions  of  it  are  very 
mucilaginous,  rather  more  fo  than  thofe  of  the  black  or  white. 

PIPER 

(a)  Linnaeus,  fpecies  plantarum ,  p.  28,  29. 
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PIPER  yAMAICENSE  Pharm .  Lord.  Piper  jamaice?ife 
five  Pimento.  Pharm.  Edinb.  Amomum  Pharm.  JVirtemb.  Ja¬ 
maica  peppr,  Pimento,  All-spice  :  the  dried  aromatic  berry 
of  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica,  reckoned 
a  fpecies  of  myrtle,  and  called  by  Sir  Plans  Sloane  myrtus  arborea  aro¬ 
matic  a  folns  laurinis ,  by  Linnaeus  myrtus  j'oliis  alternis. 

i 

Pimento  is  a  moderately  warm  fpice,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs. 

Diflilled  with  water,  it  yields  an  elegant  eflential  oil,  fo  ponderous  as 
to  flnk  in  the  aqueous  fluid,  in  tafte  moderately  pungent,  in  fmell 
and  flavour  approaching  to  oil  of  cloves,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  thofe 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs  :  the  remaining  decodtion,  infpiflated,  leaves  an 
extradt  fomewhat  ungrateful  but  not  pungent,  and  the  berry  itfelf  is 
now  found  to  be  almoft  wholly  deprived  of  its  tafte  as  well  as  flavour ; 
the  warmth  of  this  fpice  redding  rather  in  the  volatile  than  in  the  fixt 
parts.  To  rectified  fpirit  it  imparts,  by  maceration  or  digeftion,  the 
whole  of  its  virtue,  together  with  a  brownifti  green  tindture  :  in  dis¬ 
tillation,  it  gives  over  nothing  conftderable  to  this  menftruum,  nearly 
all  its  adtive  matter  remaining  concentrated  in  the  infpiflated  extradt ; 
which  is  very  warm  and  pungent,  but  not  of  a  flery  heat  like  thofe 
obtained  from  the  foregoing  forts  of  pepper. 

This  fpice,  at  firft  brought  over  for  dietetic  ufes,  has  been  long  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  (hops  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  more  coftly  oriental  aro¬ 
matics  :  from  them  it  was  introduced,  into  our  hofpitals,  and  is  now 
received  both  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  The 
college  of  London  diredts  a  Ample  water  to  be  diftilled  from  it,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  gallon  from  half  a  pound:  this  is  ftrongly  impreg-  Aq.pfperis 
nated  with  the  flavour  of  the  pimento,  though  it  is  lefs  elegant  than  fiillj 
the  fpirituous  water  which  the  (hops  have  been  accuftomed  to  prepare, 
by  drawing  off  two  or  three  gallons  of  proof  fpirit  from  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  fpice.  The  eflential  oil  does  not  feem  to  be  much 
known  in  pradtice  ;  though  it  promifes  to  be  a  very  ufeful  one,  and 
might,  doubtlefs,  on  many  occaftons,  fupply  the  place  of  many  of 
the  dearer  oils.  The  quantity  of  oil  afforded  by  the  fpice  is  very  con- 
After  able  :  Cartheufer  indeed  fays,  that  only  about  half  a  dram  is  to  be 
got  from  fixteen  ounces  *  a  miftake,  which  probably  has  arifen  from 
4  inad- 
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inadvertence  in  copying  Neumann’s  proportion,  of  half  a  dram  from 
an  ounce,  or  one  fix  teen  th  :  fo  large  a  proportion  as  this  lad  cannot, 
however,  be  colledfed  in  its  proper  form,  the  oil  that  remains  dif- 
folved  in  the  diddled  water  being  here  included. 

PIPER  I  N  D  I  C  U  M. 

CAPSICUM  Pharm.  Par  if.  Piper  indicum ,  brazilianum , 

guineenfe,  calecuticum ,  hifpanicum ,  &  lujitanicum ,  quibufdam.  Cap- 
Jicum  Jiliquis  longis  propendentibus  Pourn.  Siliquajlrum  plinii  J.Baub. 
Capsicum  or  Guinea  pepper  :  long,  roundifh,  taper,  bright  red 
pods,  divided  into  two  or  three  cells  full  of  fmall  whitilh  feeds  :  the 
fruit  of  an  annual  plant,  with  fquare  dalks,  oblong  acuminated  leaves, 
and  white  flowers  growing  in  their  bofoms  divided  into  five  feg- 
ments  in  form  of  a  ftar;  a  native  of  the  Ead  and  Wed  Indies,  and 
railed  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

This  fruit,  when  frefli,  difcovers  to  the  organs  of  fmell,  a  pene¬ 
trating  acrid  halitus,  which  in  drying  is  diflipated  :  its  tade,  whether 
frefli  or  dry,  is  extremely  pungent  and  acrimonious,  fetting  the  mouth 
as  it  were  on  fire,  and  producing  a  painful  burning  vellication  of  long 
continuance,  like  that  occafioned  by  arum  root,  but  more  of  the  warm 
aromatic  kind.  It  gives  out  its  pungency  to  rectified  fpirit,  together 
with  a  pale  yellowifli  red  tindture  :  the  fpirit,  gently  diddled  ofi',  has 
no  considerable  impregnation  from  the  capficum :  the  remaining  ex¬ 
tra  dt  is  infupportably  fiery. 

Capficum  is  fometimes  given,  in  minute  quantities,  as  one  of  the 
highed  dimulants,  in  cold  fluggifh  phlegmatic  temperaments,  in  fome- 
paralytic  cafes,  in  relaxations  and  infenfibility  of  the  domach,  and  for 
promoting  the  efficacy  of  aloetic  medicines  and  the  deobflruent  gums 
in  uterine  diforders.  It  is  ufed  principally  at  table  :  a  fpecies  of  it, 
called  in  the  Wed  Indies  bird-pepper,  is  the  balls  of  the  powder 
brought  from  thence  under  the  name  of  Cayenne  pepper.  It  is  obfer- 
vable  that  this  fruit,  perhaps  the  dronged  of  the  aromatic  dimulants, 
is  ufed  freely,  as  is  faid,  by  the  natives  even  of  the  warm  climates  : 
pofiibly  thefe  pungent  antifeptic  kinds  of  fubdances  may  there  be  more 
Salubrious  than  they  are,  in  general,  among  us,  as  they  feem  qualified 
to  refid  or  corredt  the  putredinous  colliquation  of  the  humours  which 
immoderate  heat  produces. 
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PAX  LIQUID  A  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb .  Tar  :  a  thick, 

■’black,  refinous,  very  adhelive  juice  j  melted  out  by  fire  from  old 
pines  and  fir  trees.  The  trees,  cut  in  pieces,  are  inclofed  in  a  large 
oven,  which  being  heated  by  a  fire  on  the  outfide,  or  the  wood  itfelf 
kindled  and  fmothered,  the  juice  runs  off  by  a  canal  at  the  bottom. 

Tar  differs  from  the  turpentine  or  native  refinous  juice  of  the  trees* 
in  having  received  a  difagreeable  empyreumatic  imprefiion  from  the 
fire ;  and  in  containing,  along  with  the  pungent  bitter  terebinthinate 
matter,  a  portion  of  the  acid  which  is  extricated  from  the  wood  by 
the  heat,  and  likewife  of  its  gummy  or  mucilaginous  matter.  By 
the  mediation  of  thefe  principles,  a  part  of  the  terebinthinate  oil  and 
refin  becomes  diffoluble  in  watery  liquors,  which  extract  little  or  no¬ 
thing  from  the  purer  turpentines. 

Water  impregnated  with  the  more  foluble  parts  of  tar  has  been  re¬ 
commended  as  a  remedy  for  almofl  all  difeafes.  The  proportions  that 
have  been  commonly  followed  are,  two  pounds  of  tar  to  a  gallon  of 
water ;  which  are  to  be  well  ftirred  together,  then  buffered  to  fettle  for 
two  days,  and  the  clear  liquor  poured  off  for  ufe.  It  is  obferved,  that 
44  tar- water,  when  right,  is  not  paler  than  French,  nor  deeper  coloured 
44  than  Spanifh  white  wine,  and  full  as  clear  :  if  there  be  not  a  fpirit 
44  very  fenfibly  perceived  in  drinking,  the  tar- water  is  not  good.  It 
4 4  may  be  drank  either  cold  or  warm.  As  to  the  quantity,  in  com- 
9,4  mon  chronical  indifpofitions  a  pint  a  day  may  fuffice,  taken  on  an 
44  empty  flomach,  at  two  or  four  times :  rfiore  may  be  taken  by 
44  flrong  fiomachs.  But  thofe  who  labour  under  great  and  inveterate 
44  maladies,  mull  drink  a  greater  quantity,  at  lead:  a  quart  every 
44  twenty-four  hours.  In  acute  cafes,  it  muft  be  drank  in  bed  warm, 
44  and  in  great  quantity  (the  fever  flill  enabling  the  patient  to  drink) 
44  perhaps  a  pint  every  hour.”  Though  this  medicine  is  undoubtedly 
very  far  inferiour  to  the  character  that  has  been  given  of  it,  it  is  ap¬ 
parently  capable  of  anfwering  important  purpofes,  as  a  deobftruent 
balfamic  folution,  moderately  warm  and  fiimulating.  It  fenfibly  raifes 
the  pulfe,  and  increafes  either  perfpiration  or  the  groffer  evacuations. 
I  have  been  informed  of  fome  late  inftances  of  its  good  effects  in  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  leprous  kind. 
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Some  have  imagined  the  acid  to  be  the  principle  that  gives  virtue  to* 
tar-water ;  and  hence  have  endeavoured  to  introduce,  inftead  of  the 
infuiion,  an  acid  fpirit  extracted  from  tar  by  diftillation.  But  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this,  as  of  other  acids,  are  oppoiite  to  thofe  experienced  from 
tar-water  ;  nor  does  the  acid  of  tar  differ  from  that  which  is  extricated 
by  lire  from  all  kinds  of  recent  wood.  Tar- water,  diftilled,  yields  a 
liquor  very  cormderably  impregnated  with  its  flavour,  though  more 
grateful  than  the  infuiion  itfelf  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  :  there  remains 
a  light,  fpongy,  blackilh  fubAanse,not  acid  but  bitter,  partially  diffolu- 
ble  again  in  water. 

Pil.-  pice^e  This  juice  is  fometimes  given  alfo  in  flibflance,  mixed  with  fo  much* 
Ko/ocom.  Ed.  powdered  liquorice,  or  other  like  powdery  matters,  as  is  fuflicient  to 
Unguent,  e  render  it  of  a  due  coniifcence  for  being  formed  into  pills. .  An  oint- 
p;ce  Pb.  L.  ment>  niade  by  melting  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  mutton  fuet,  and 
If  raining  the  mixture  whilR  hot,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  digeflive, 
and  faid  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  againfl:  fcorbutic  and  other  cu¬ 
taneous  eruptions. 

On  infpiflating  tar,  or  boiling  it  down  to  drynefs  'without  addition, 
it  gives  over  an  acid  liquor  in  conliderable  quantity,  and  an  ethereal 
oil  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  that  of  turpentine,  but  impregnated 
with  the  empyreumatic  flavour  of  the  tar.  The  folid  refiduum  is  the 
common  pitch,  pix  arida  Pb.  Lend .  pixfcca  feu  navalis  Pb.  Edinb.. 
pix  fie c a ,  palhnpifa  diofeoridi  C.  B.  This  is  lefs  pungent,  and  lefs 
bitter  than  the  liquid  tar,  and  ufed  only  in  fome  external  applications, 
as  a  warm  adheflve  reflnous  fubflance.  Neumann  obferves,  that  when 
melted  with  oils,  refn^  and  fats,  into  ointments  and  plafters,  the. 
pitch  is  greatly  difpofed  to  feparate  and  precipitate. 

,  PLAN  PAGO. 

PLANTANE:  a  flnall  perennial  herb,  common  in  fields  and 
by  road  fides  ;  with  the  leaves  lying  on  the  ground;  and  naked  un  — 
branched  flalks,  bearing  on  the  top  a  fpike  of  fmall  imperfedt  four¬ 
leaved  flowers,  followed  by  little  capfules,  which,  opening  horizon¬ 
tally,  lbed  numerous  crooked  feeds. 

i.  Pl  ant  ago  l  atifoli  a  Pharm.  Edinb.  Plant  ago  latifolia • 

fimiataC.  B.  Plant  ago  feptinervia.  Common  greater  plantane: 

with  oval  leaves,  having  feven  ribs,  prominent  on  the  lower  fide, 
running  from  end  to  end  ;•  and  long  Header  fpikes. 


2.  Plan- 
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.2.  Plantago  minor  feu  quinquenervia  :  Plantago  major  angnJU- 
folio  C.  B.  Plantago  lanceolata  J.  B.  Narrow-leaved  plantane 
or  ribwort :  with  oblong,  five-ribbed  leaves ;  and  fh oft  thick  fpikes. 

The  leaves  and  feeds  of  plantane,  recommended  as  vulneraries,  in 
phthifleal  complaints,  fpittings  of  blood,  alvine  duxes,  &c.  appear  to 
be  of  the  milder  kind  of  reffcringents  or  corroborants.  The  leaves,  of 
no  remarkable  fmell,  are  in  tade  (lightly  acerb  :  their  exp reffed  juice, 
depurated  by  fettling  and  colature,  or  clarified  with  white  of  eggs,  Extra&um 
and  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  difeovers  a  confiderable  Planta^"ls 
Taline  aufterity.  The  two  forts  are  not  fenlibly  different  in  quality  from  °a>m'  ai*' 
one  another,  though  the  flrd  has  been  generally  directed  for  medi¬ 
cinal  ufe  in  preference  to  the  other.  The  leaves  are,  in  fome  places, 
the  ufual  application  made  by  the  common  people  to  flight  wounds. 


.  P  LUMP  U  M. 

• 

PLUMBUM  Pharm.  Load.  Plumbum  feu  Saturnns  Pharm. 

IE  din  b.  Lead:  a  pale,  livid,  foft,  very  flexible  metal;  above 

•eleven  times  fpecifically  heavier  than  water ;  fufible  in  a  fmall  heat, 
ibmewhat  lefs  than  that  in  which  expreffed  oils  begin  to  boil.  Con¬ 
tinued  in  fufion  it  contracts  a  various-coloured  pellicle  on  the  furface, 
and  if  kept  dirring,  fo  as  that  frefh  fu-rfaces  may  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  it  changes  by  degrees  into  a  powdery  dufky-coloured  calx  *  :  this  *  Plumbum 
powder,  calcined  for  fome  time  in  a  dronger  fire,  in  fuch  a  manner  ultum  P' E' 
that  the  flame  may  reverberate  all  over  it,  becomes  flrd  yellow,  and 
afterwards  of  a  deep  red  colour  f  :  all  thefe  calces,  if  the  fire  be  hadily  f  Minium 
•railed  to  a  confiderable  degree,  melt  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  on  p/y-L-  ^  Ed' 
cooling  form  a  foft  flaky  pulverable  fubdance  called  litharge  J,  of  a  JLithargyrus 
pale  yellowidi  or  reddifh  colour,  according  as  the  lead  has  been  lefs  or  p‘°' L •  ^  Ea- 
more  calpined  :  if  the  calces  be  urged  with  a  pretty  drong  fire,  they 
run  into  a  yellowifh  glafs,  which,  while  in  fufion,  powerfully  diffolves 
mod  kinds  of  earthy  bodies,  and  corrodes  the  common  crucibles  till 
it  has  faturated  itfelf  with  their  earth. 

The  ores  of  lead,  in  colour  commonly  refembling  lead  itfelf,  and 
of  a  cubical  or  parallelopipedal  druclure,  are  plentiful  in  England  and* 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  metal,  extradled  from  the  ore  by 
fufion,  contains  frequently  a  portion  of  diver,  and  fometimes  of  gold  : 

3  N  2  on 
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on?  keeping  the  compound  melted  in  a  due  degree  of  heat,  the  lead 
calcines  and  turns  to  litharge,  which  is  raked  or  blown  off  till  the 
noble  metals  remain  pure;  all  the  other  common  metallic  bodies 
being  fcorified  and  carried  off  by  the  lead.  From  the  works,  wherein- 
iilver  is  thus  extracted  fronr  lead  in  the  large  way,  the  fhops  are 
fupplied  with  litharge ;  which,  when,  pale  coloured,  is  called  litharge 
of  iilver  ;  when  high  coloured,  litharge  of  gold.  The  latter  is  to 
be  preferred,  not  as  containing  any  of  the  metal  by  whofe  name  it  is 
diftinguilhed,  but  as  being  more  thoroughly  calcined  than  the  pale 
fort:  the  pale  may  be  freed' from  the  uncalcined  lead  it  holds,  by 
melting  it ;  the  uncalcined"  part,  falling  to  the  bottom  during  the 
fufion. 

The  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with'  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
diffolves  lead-pretty  readily  into  a  gold-coloured  liquor  :  by  the  vitri¬ 
olic  and  marine  acids  it  is  very  difficultly  adted  on;  and  when  previ-- 
oufly  diffolved  in  the. nitrous,,  it  is  by  either  of  thefe  precipitated.  Ve¬ 
getable  acids,  digefted  on  lead  in  fubflanee,  diifoive  it  exceeding  fpar— 
ingly  :  by  certain,  managements  they  may  be  made  to  aft  more  vigo- 
roufly,.and  tofatiate  themfelves- with,  the  metal. . 

Thin  plates  of  lead,  fufpended  over  vinegar  in  a  proper  vdTel,  and 
fet  to  di.gefl  in  a  gentle  heat,  as  that  of  horfedung,  that  the  acid  va- 
Ccrufla  pour  may  rife  and  circulate  round  the  plates,  are  found, .  in  about 
twenty  days,,  covered  with,  a  white  powdery  or  flaky  matter:  this- 
being  fcraped  off,  and  the.  procefs  repeated,  the.  whole  of  the  metal 
is  thus  corroded  bv  decrees  into  ceruffe  or  white  lead.  This  comma- 

J  O  ^ 

dity,  the  preparation  of  which  makes  a  coniiderabie  trade,  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  whiting  :,  the  entire  flaky  maffes,  called > 
flake  lead,  fhould  be  chofen,  as  not  being  liable  to  abufe..  The  adul¬ 
teration  may  be  difcovered  by  means  of  vinegar,  which  will  effervefce 
with  and  diffolve  the  whiting  or  calcareous  earth:  the  liquor,  being 
then  poured  off  clear,  or  filtered,  the  addition  of  a  little  fpirit  of  fait 
will  precipitate  fuchpart  of  the  lead  as  the  vinegar  may  have  taken  up.;, 
after  which  the  calcareous  earth  will,  manifefl  itfelf  on  adding  a  little 
vitriolic  acid. 

The  calces  of  lead  are  much  eafier  of  folution  in  vegetable  acids 
than  lead  in  its  metallic  form.  On  digefting  four  ounces  of  litharge- 
about  three  days  in  a  fand  heat  with  a  pint  ot  firong  vinegar,  and  now 
*  Acetum li- an(j  then  fhaking  the  veffel ;  the  liquor,  filtered*,  is  found  to  have 
2^ZfJ.r£dL  received  a  flrong  impregnation  from  the  litharge,  and  to  have  diffolved 

about 
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about  one  tenth  of  it,  whereas,  of  the  fame  quantity  of  lead  in  fub- 
dance,  fcarcely  one  hundredth  part  would  be  diffolved.  Lead  even  in 
its  vitreous  date,  or  in.  the  glazing  of  the  common  earthern-ware 
veffels,  is  conliderably  acted  on  by  vegetable  acids ;  which,  by  being 
boiled  in  thofe.  veffels,  receive  from  them  the  peculiar  tade,  and  per¬ 
nicious  qualities  of  faturnine  folutions.. — Lead  may  be  difeovered  in 
acid  liquors  by  a  reddifh,  brown,  or  blackifh  colour  being  produced  in 
them  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  folution  of  orpiment  or  common  ful- 
phur  made  in  lime-water,  and  by  the  colour  not  being  deftroyed  on 
the  fuperaddition  of  a  little  fpirit  of  fait :  other  metals,  dilfolved  in. 
vegetable  acids,  produce,  as  well  as  lead,  a  dark  colour  with  the  ful-~ 
phureous  folutions,  but  fpirit  of  fait  redilfolves  them,  and  totally 
difeharges  the  colour. 

Of  all  the  faturnine  calces,  the  cerufTe,s  on  account  of  the  cor— 
rolion  it  has  previoufly  undergone  from  the  deam  of  vinegar,  is  the 
molt  eafily  diffoluble  in  ffefh  vinegar,  and  hence  is  made,  choice  of 
where  a  faturated  folution  is  required.  The  folution  made,  in  vinegar, 
infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  honey  and  fet  in  the  cold;  fhoots  by  S  accharum? 
proper  management  into  crydals,  called,  from  their  tad z,  fugar  of  lead. 

All  the  folutions,  and  foluble  preparations  of  this  metal,  have  a  re.—  ^ 

markably  fweet  tade,  mixed  with;  a  confiderable  auderity.. 

Lead  in  its  metallic  form,  or  when  calcined  by  fire,  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  medicinal  operation  :,  didolved  or.  rendered  foluble  by 
acids,  it  is  one  of  the  mod  powerful1  dyptics,  but  at  the  fame  time, 
for  internal  ufes,  one  of  the  mod  dangerous.  A  few  grains  0/  the 
fugar  have  been  ventured  on  for  checking  obdinate  hemorrhagies  and< 
other  profufe  evacuations  :  a  tindture  drawn  with  rectified  fpirit,  by 
maceration,  without  heat,  from  fugar  of  lead  and  green  vitriol,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  ounces  of  each  of  the  falts  reduced  feparately  into, 
powder  *,  or  three  ounces  of  the  fugar  and  two  of  the  vitriol  4,  to  a  *  Tina,  fa- 
quart  of  fpirit,  has  been  given  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  for  r.edrain-  turnina  p.  L.. 
ing  the  colliquative  fweats  attending  phthifes  and  hebtic  fevers.  This  +t-T^n?'fian' 
prabtice  has  in  fome  indances  been  luccefsful,  but  the  hazard  is  very  pbarm.  Eidin*. 
great :  all  the  faturnine  preparations  that  have  any  activity  are  in  a 
peculiar  manner  injurious  to  the  nervous  fydem,. and  ought  never  to  be 
ventured  on  but  in  defperate  cafes  as  a  lad  refource.  Obdinate  con- 
dipations,  violent  colics,  pains  and  contrabtions  of  the  limbs,  tremors 
and  refolutions  of  the  nerves,. and  flow  wading  fevers,  are  the  general; 

confequences . 
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confequences  of  laturnines  taken  in  any  confiderable  quantities  inter¬ 
nally,  and  of  the  fumes  to  which  the  workmen  are  expofed  in  the 
fufion  of  the  metal  in  the  way  of  bufinefs  (a). 

Externally,  this  metal  and  its  preparations  are  of  fufficient  fafety 
and  of  great  utility.  The  plafler,  in  general  ufe  for  flight  cutaneous 
injuries,  and  which  makes  the  bafis  of  feveral  other  plaflers,  is  a  fo- 
lution  of  litharge  in  oil  olive,  in  the  proportion  of  five  pounds  of  the 
•Empl.com.  litharge,  fubtilely  powdered,  to  eight  *  or  ten  -j-  pints  of  the  oil.  The 
union  is  effected  by  boiling  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  the 
diachylon  addition  of  about  a  quart  of  water  to  prevent  their  burning,  and  keep- 
Pbarm.  Edin.  jng  them  continually  flirting,  till  they  incorporate  and  acquire  a  due 
confiftence  :  if  all  the  water  fliould  be  confumed  before  this  happens, 
fome  more  water,  previoufly  made  hot,  is  added.  A  red  plafler  is 
Emp  eminio  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  with  minium  inllead  of  litharge,  but 
P hat m. Land.  ag  ^  qoes  not  fticR  fo  well  as  the  other,  it  is  more  rarely  ufed  :  it  is 
likewife  more  difficult  of  preparation,  the  compound  being  very  apt, 
though  a  confiderable  quantity  of  water  be  ufed,  to  burn  and  grow 
black  in  the  boiling. 

The  cerufle  and  fugar,  particularly  the  latter,  are  cooling,  drying, 
and  aflridtive :  the  fugar  is  ufed  in  collyria  for  inflammations  and  de- 
•fludtions  of  the  eyes,  and  in  injections  for  reflraining  Ample  gonor¬ 
rhoeas  ;  and  both  preparations  in  unguents  and  liniments,  againfl  cuta¬ 
neous  heats  and  excoriations,  flight  lerpiginous  eruptions,  and  for 
anointing  the  lips  of  wounds  or  ulcers  that  itch  much  or  tend  to  fil¬ 
ling.  album  flamniation.  Compofltions  for  thefe  purpofes  are  made  in  the  fhops, 
Pbai-m.  Edm.  py  belting  nine  ounces  of  white  wax  in  three  pints  of  oil  olive,  and 
mixing  in  a  pound  of  cerufle  ;  by  grinding  two  ounces  of  litharge, 
.and  adding,  alternately  and  by  little  and  little,  two  ounces  of  vinegar 
>*  Ung.  njitr.  and  fix  of  oil  * ;  or  by  boiling  and  flirring,  over  a  gentle  fire,  four 
Pbavm.  Edm.  ounces  0f  the  common  plafler,  with  one  of  vinegar,  and  two  of  oil 
•fUng.  tri-  where  a  thick  unguent  is  required  J,  or  four  of  oil  for  a  fofter  lini- 
pharmacum  ment;  |j  :  this  lafl  is  a  lefs  troublefome  method  of  uniting  the  litharge 
j j Lin r i p h ar-  w '* ^ 1  t1ne  °h  and  vinegar,  than  trituration  ;  and  the  compofltion  proves 
macum.  P.L.  likewife  more  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  lefs  liable  to  grow  hard  in 
keeping.  But  the  mofl  elegant  and  effectual  of  all  the  faturnine  un- 
:Ung.  fatumi.  guents,  are  thofe  made  with  the  fugar;  in  the  proportion  of  half  an 

§  Phar.  Lond.  ounce  §  or  an  ounce  **  to  a  pint  of  oil  and  three  ounces  of  white 
**  Ph.  Edin.  wax> 


( a )  Vide  Hoffmann,  Philofophia  corp.  human,  morboji ,  P.  II.  cap.  viii. 
mark,  Asia  acad.  ccejarea  nat.  curiof.  mol.  vii.  Append,  p.  96. 
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POLIUM  Pharm .  Lond.  Polium  montanum  Pharm.  Edinb. 
Poley-mountain  :  a  fmall  Ihrubby  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  ob¬ 
long  woolly  leaves  fet  in  pairs  ;  and  labiated  flowers  wanting  the  upper 
lip  and  having  the  lower  divided  into  five  fegments. 

1.  Polium  maritimum  eredlum  monfpeliacum  C .  B.  Poley-moun- 
tain  of  Montpelier ;  with  the  leaves  indented  towards  the  end  and 
joined  to  the  ftalk  without  pedicles,  the  flowers  white  and  fet  in 
noundifh  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  branches. 

2.  Polium  angujlifolium  creticum  C.  B.  Peucrium  frutefcens,  Jlce- 

chados  arabicce folio  &  facie  Pourn.  Poley-mountain  of  Candy;  with 

the  leaves  not  indented  and  fet  on  fhort  pedicles,,  the  flowers  handing 
in  loofe  cluflers,  each  on  a  feparate  foot-ftalk. 

Several  other  fpecies,  or  varieties,  of  polium ,.  ere  ft  and  procum¬ 
bent,  with  white,  yellow,  and  purplifh  flowers,  have  been  received 
in  the  flhops.  The  fecond  above  defcribed  has  been  commonly  under- 
ftood  as  the  true  officinal  fort,  and  procured  dry  from  the  ifland  Candy, 
of  which  it  is  a  native  :  the  firfb,  which  better  bears  the  winters  of  our. 
own  climate,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  quality ;  and  hence  the  col¬ 
lege  allow  either  fort  to  be  taken  indifferently. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  poley-mountain  have  a  moderately  ffrong 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  aifagreeable  bitter  tafte  :  diftilled  with  water, 
they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  yellowifh  eflential  oil,  of  a  pungent 
tafte,  in  fmell  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  itfelf;  the  remaining  de¬ 
coction,  infpiffated,  leaves  a  ftrongly  bitter  extraCL  They  ftand  re¬ 
commended  as  corroborants,  aperients,  and  antifpafmodics  ;  but  are 
at  prefent  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca. 


P  0  L  T  G  A  LA. 

MILKWORT:  a  fmall  perennial  plant;  with  the  leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  uncut,  and  thofe  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftalks  larger  than  on 
the  lower ;  the  flowers  irregular,  tubulous,  tripetalous,  labiated,  fet 
in  loofe  fpikes  on  the  tops ;  the  cup  compofed  of  five  leaves,  the  two 
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'larger  of  which  continue  after  the  flower  has  fallen,  and  embrace,  like 
wings,  a  flat  bicellular  feed-vefiel. 

t  .  Seneka  Pbarm.  Pdinb.  Poly  gala  jloribus  imber  bibus  fpicatis, 

caule  erculo  herbaceo JimpliciJjimo ,  foliis  lato  lanieolatis  Linn.  J pec.  plant. 
S.eneka  or  Senegaw  milkwort,  rattlefnake-rooted  milkwort  :  with 
oblong,  lomewhat  oval,  pointed  leaves.;  upright  unbranched  Hialks  ^ 
white  flowers.;  and  a  varioufly  bent  and  divaricated  jointed  root,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  with  a  membranous  margin  running 
its  whole  length  on  each  fide,  externally  of  a  yellowifh  or  pale  brownifli 
colour,  internally  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Pennfylvania,  and 
Maryland,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  laid  to  be  the  fpecific  of  the  Senegaw 
Indians  againfl:  the  poifon  of  the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake  ;  and  to  be  ef¬ 
fectual,  when  ufed  early,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  fummer  heats, 
when  the  poifon  is  in  its  higheft  vigour,  and  when  all  their  other  anti¬ 
dotes  fail.  The  powder  or  a  decoCtion  of  the  root  is  taken  internally ; 
and  either  the  powder,  or  cataplafms  made  with  it,  applied  to  the 
wound. 

Dr.  Tennent,  obferving  that  this  poifon  produces  fymptoms  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  pleurifies  and  peripneumonies  (a  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  cough,  fpitting  of  coagulated  blood,  and  a  firong  quick  pulfe) 
conjectured  that  it  might  be  lerviceable  in  thofe  diftempers  alfo  :  and 
from  .the  trials  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  academy,  as 
wall  as  thofe  mentioned  by  him,  its  virtues  appear  to  be  great.  It 
made  the  fizy  blood  fluid,  procured  a  plentiful  fpitting,  increafed  per- 
fpiration  and  urine,  and  fometimes  purged  or  vomited.  The  ufual 
dofe  was  thirty  or  thirty*  five  grains  of  the  powder;  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  a  decoClion  prepared  by  boiling  three  ounces  of  the  root  in  a 
.quart  of  water  till  near  half  the  liquor  was  confumed. 

The  feneka  root  has  been  tried  likewife  in  hydropic  cafes,  and  found 
in  fome  inflances  to  procure  a  copious  evacuation  by  fool,  urine,  and 
perfpiration,  after  the  common  purgatives  and  diuretics  had  failed. 
Monf.  Bouvart  obferves,  that  though  dropfies  were  thus  removed  by 
the  feneka,  the  cure  did  not  feem  complete,  a  fwelling  and  hardnefs  of 
the  fpleen  remaining,  which  fometimes  occafioned  a  frefh  extravafa- 
tion  :  that  the  medicine  fometimes  aCts  by  liquefying  the  blood  and 
juices,  without  producing  a  due  difcharge ;  and  that  in  thefe  cafes  it 
does  harm  unlel's  affifled  by  proper  additions,  but  that  fo  long  as  it 

*  proves 
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proves  cathartic,  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  it.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  found  ferviceable  alfo  in  the  rheumatifm  and  gout. 

This  root,  of  no  remarkable  fmell,  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  fubtile 
pungent  penetrating  tafte.  Its  virtue  is  extracted  both  by  water  and 
fpirit,  though  the  powder  in  fubftance  is  fuppofed  to  be  more'  effedtual 
than  either  the  decodtion  or  tindlure.  The  watery  decodtion,  on  fir  ft 
tailing,  feems  not  unpleafant,  but  the  peculiar  pungency  of  the  root 
quickly  difcovers  itfelf,  fp reading  through  the  fauces,  or  exciting  a 
copious  difcharge  of  faliva,  and  frequently,  as  Linnaeus  obfervcs,  a 
fhort  cough :  thofe  to  whom  I  have  diredted  this  medicine,  have 
generally  found  a  little  Madera  moft  effedtual  for  removing  its  tafte 
from  the  mouth,  and  making  it  to  fit  eafy  on  the  ftomach.  A  tincture 
of  the  root  in  redtified  fpirit  is  of  a  more  fiery  pungency,  extremely 
durable  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  apt  to  provoke  vomiting  or 
reaching. 

2.  Polygala  :  Poly  gala  vulgaris  C.  B.  Flos  ambarvalis .  Com¬ 
mon  milkwort :  with  the  ftalks  procumbent ;  the  lower  leaves 
roundilh,  the  upper  oblong,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  the  flowers  blue, 
purplilh  or  red,  fometimes  white,  with  a  kind  of  fringed  appendix  on 
the  lower  lip ;  the  roots  flender  and  hard.  It  grows  wild  in  dry 
pafture  grounds. 

The  roots  of  this  fpecies  are  fomev/hat  fimilar  in  tafte  to  thofe  of 
the  preceding,  but  far  weaker :  they  have  been  found  likewife  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  effedts  in  pleurifies,  in  a  lower  degree.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  very  bitter  :  Gefner,  who  from  this  quality  gives  it  the  name 
of  amarella ,  relates,  that  an  infufion  of  a  handful  of  them  in  wine  is 
a  fafe  and  gentle  purgative. 

POLTPODIUM. 

POLTP  ODIUM  Pharm. Edinb.  Polypodium  vulgar e  C.  B. 

Polypody  :  a  plant  with  long  leaves  iffuing  from  the  root,  divided 
©n  both  fides,  down  to  the  rib,  into  a  number  of  oblong  fegments, 
broadeft  at  the  bafe  ;  it  has  no  ftalk,  or  manifeft  flower ;  the  feeds  are 
a  fine  dull,  lying  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  in  roundilh  fpecks,  which 
are  difpoled  in  rows  parallel  to  the  rib,:  the  roots  are  long  and  flender* 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  greenifh  within,  full  of 
fmall  tubercles,  which  are  refembled  to  the  feet  of  an  infedt,  whence 
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the  name  of  the  plant.  It  grows  in  the  clefts  of  old  walls,  rocks,  and 
decayed  trees  :  that  produced  on  the  oak  has  been  generally  accounted 
the  belt,  though  not  fenfibly  different  from  the  others.  It  is  found 
green  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  leaves  of  polypody  have  a  weak  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  nau- 
feous  fweet  tafte,  leaving  a  kind  of  roughnefs  and  flight  acrimony  in 
the  mouth.  They  give  out  their  fmell  and  tafte,  together  with  a 
yellow  colour,  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit  :  the  fpirituous 
tincture  is  fweeter  than  the  watery,  but  in  infpiffation  its  fweetnefs  is 
in  great  part  deftroyed  or  covered  by  the  other  matter ;  the  fpirituous 
extract,  as  Cartheufer  obferves,  being  to  the  tafle  only  fubaftringent 
and  fubacrid,  with  very  little  fweetnefs,  while  the  watery  extract  feems 
to  retain  the  full  fweetnefs  of  the  polypody.  The  root  is  fuppofed  to 
be  aperient,  refolvent,  and  expectorant :  it  was  formerly  ranked 
among  the  purgatives,  but  operates  fo  weakly,  a  decoCtion  of  an  ounce 
or  two  fcarcely  moving  the  belly,  that  it  has  long  been  expunged  from 
that  clafs  :  the  prefent  practice  pays  very  little  regard  to  it  in  any 
intention. 

POPULUS. 

POPULUS  NIGRA  Pbarm.  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Populus  nigra 
Jive  aigeiros  J.  B.  Black  poplar:  a  large  tree  5  with  dark 
green,  fomewhat  rhomboidal  acuminated  leaves ;  producing  imperfeCt 
flowers,  in  catkins  :  in  fome  of  the  individuals,  called  male,  the 
flowers  are  barren ;  in  others,  called  female,  they  are  followed  by 
membranous  pods,  containing  a  number  of  feeds  winged  with  down. 
It  is  indigenous  in  watery  places,  and  quick  of  growth. 

The  young  buds  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  which  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fpring,  were  formerly  employed  in  an  officinal  oint¬ 
ment,  which  received  its  name  from  them.  At  prefent,  they  are  al- 
moft  entirely  difregarded ;  though  they  fhould  feem,  from  their  fen- 
Able  qualities,  to  be  applicable  to  purpofes  of  fome  importance.  They 
abound  with  a  yellow,  unCtuous,  odorous,  balfamic  juice,  which  they 
readily  impart,  by  maceration  or  digeftion,  to  rectified  fpirit.  The 
tinCture,  infpiffated,  yields  a  fragrant  refin,  fuperiour  to  many  of  thofe 
brought  from  abroad,  and  approach  to  the  nature  of  fiorax. 


PRUNELLA . 
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PRUNELLA. 

PRUNELLA  Jive  Prunella  Ph.  Ed.  Prunella  major  film  non 
dijfeffio  C.  B.  Confolida  minor.  Symphitum  minus.  Self- 
heal  :  a  fmall  plant ;  with  fquare  flalksj  oval  uncut  leaves  fet  in  pairs 
on  pedicles ;  and  fhort  thick  fpikes  of  purplifh  labiated  flowers.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  paHure  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and 

July- 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  mild  reflringent  and  vulnerary,  in 
fpittings  of  blood,  and  other  hemorrhagies  and  fluxes ;  and  in  gar- 
garifms  againft  aphthae  and  inflammations  of  the  fauces.  Its  virtues 
do  not  appear  to  be  very  great :  to  the  taHe  it  difcovers  a  very  flight 
auHerity  or  bitterifhnefs  ;  which  is  more  fenfible  in  the  flowery  tops 
than  in  the  leaves  ;  though  the  latter  are  generally  directed  for  medi¬ 
cinal  ufe. 

t 

P  R  U  N  U  S. 

P  RU  NUS :  a  tree  with  pentapetalous  white  flowers ;  each  of 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a  roundifh  or  oval  fruit,  Handing  on  a  long 
pedicle,  compofed  of  a  flefhy  pulp  including  a  flat  Hone  pointed  at 
both  ends. 

i.  Prunus  hortensis.  Garden  plum  tree  ;  without  prickles ; 
bearing  a  fweet  fruit.  Three  forts  of  this  fruit  are  ranked  among  the 
articles  of  the  materia  medica :  they  are  all  met  with  in  our  gardens, 
but  the  fhops  are  fupplied  with  them,  moderately  dried,  from  abroad, 
i.  Pruna  brignole  nsia  Pharm.  Edinb.  Pruna  ex  jlavo  rnfe- 
fcentia  mixti  faporis  gratijjima  C.  B.  The  Brignole  plum  or  pru- 
nelloe,  brought  from  Brignole  in  Provence,  of  a  reddifli  yellow  colour, 
and  a  very  grateful  fweet fub acid  taHe.  2.  Pruna  gallica  Pharm. 
Lond.  &  Edinb.  Pruna  parva  dulcia  atro-ccerulea  C.  B.  The 
common  or  French  prunes,  called  by  our  gardeners  the  little  black 
damafk  plum.  3.  Pruna  damascena:  Pruna  magna  dulcia 
atro-ccerulea  C.  B.  Damfons,  the  larger  damafk  violet  plum  of 
Tours :  this  is  feldom  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  has  been  generally  fup¬ 
plied  by  the  common  prune. 

All  thefe  fruits  poflefs  the  fame  general  qualities  with  the  other 
fummer  fruits.  The  prunelloes,  in  which  the  fweetnefs  has  a  greater 
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mixture  of  acidity  than  in  the  other  forts,  are  ufed  as  mild  refrigerants 
in  fevers  and  other  hot  indifpofltions,  and  are  fometimes  kept  in  the 
mouth  for  alleviating  third:  in  hydropic  cafes.  The  French  prunes 
and  damfons  are  the  mod:  emollient,  lubricating  and  laxative  :  they  are 
taken  by  themfelves  for  gently  loofening  the  belly  in  codive  habits  and 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation  :  decodtions  of  them  afford 
an  ufeful  balls  for  laxative  or  purgative  mixtures,  and  the  pulp  in  fub- 
dance  for  eledtaries. 


2.  Prunus  silvestris  Eharm.  Lond.  £?  Edinb.  &  C.B.  Aca¬ 
cia  Germanornm .  Black  thorn  or  floe  :  a  prickly  bufli,  common  in 
hedges,  producing  auflere  fruit,  fomewhat  fmaller  than  an  ordinary 
cherry. 

Succus  pru-  The  fruit  of  the  floe  bufh  is  fo  harfh  and  auflere,  as  not  to  be  eat- 
veft'ium  feu  a^e  thoroughly  mellowed  by  frods.  The  juice  expreffed  from  it 
acacia  ger-  while  unripe,  or  before  it  has  been  thus  mellowed,  infpiffated  by  a 
manica  P .  e  gentle  heat  to  drynefs,  is  called  German  acacia,  and  has  been  ufually 
fold  in  the  fhops  for  the  Egyptian  juice  of  that  name ;  from  which  it 
differs  in  being  harder,  heavier,  darker  coloured,  of  a  fharper  or  tarter 
tafle,  and  more  remarkably  in  this,  that  it  gives  out  its  adringency  in 
good  meafure  to  redtified  fpirit  as  well  as  to  water,  whereas  that  of  the 
Egyptian  acacia  is  not  at  all  diffoluble  in  fpirit.  A  conferve  of  this 
Conferv.  fruit  is  likewife  prepared  in  the  drops,  by  mixing  the  pulp  with  thrice 
vefiriumP^  *ts  we*ght  °f  double-refined  fugar  :  the  floes  being  previoufly  deeped  in 
water,  over  the  fire,  with  care  that  they  do  not  burd,  till  they  are 
fufficiently  foftened  to  admit  of  the  pulp  being  prefled  out  through  a 
fieve.  In  fome  places,  the  unripe  floes  are  dried  in  an  oven,  and 
then  fermented  with  wines  or  malt  liquors,  for  a  redringent  diet- 
drink  in  alvine  and  uterine  laxities. 

The  bark,  both  of  the  branches  and  of  the  roots,  is  faid  to  have 
been  given  with  lhccefs  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  by  fome  dands  re¬ 
commended  as  equal  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  apparently  a  Arong 
dyptic ;  and  its  dyptic  matter  is  of  that  kind  which  is  not  eaflly  ex¬ 
tracted  by  watery  mendrua. 

The  flowers,  in  fmell  very  agreeable,  and  in  tade  bitterifh,  appear 
to  have  a  laxative  virtue,  like  thofe  of  the  peach  tree  or  the  damafk 
rofe.  They  impregnate  water,  by  diflillation,  drongly  with  their 
fragrance  ;  and  give  out  their  adtive  matter,  by  infuflon,  both  to 
water  and  fpirit.  The  watery  infuflon,  lweetened  with  fugar,  or 

made 
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made  into  a  fy rup,  is  faid  to  be  a  very  ufeful  purgative  for  chil¬ 
dren. 


P  S  r  L  L  I  U  M. 


P  STL  LIUM  P  harm.  Par  if.  Pulicaris  herb  a  Lugdun.  Pfyb- 

lium  majus  eredlum  C.  B.  Flea  wort  :  an  herb  of  the  plantane 
kind,  differing  from  the  common  piantanes  in  being  annual,  *  and 
having  its  (talks  branched,  with  leaves  upon  them,  which  are  long, 
(lender,  and  fomewhat  hairy.  It  grows  wild  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  fometimes  raifea  in  our  gardens.  The  feeds  have  been 
ufually  brought  from  the  fouth  of  France  :  they  are  fmall,  fmooth, 
llippery,  of  a  fhining  brown  colour,  of  an  oblong  flattifh  figure  fup- 
pofed  to  refemble  that  of  a  flea,  whence  the  name  of  the  plant. 


The  feeds  of  fleawort  have  a  naufeous  mucilaginous  tafte,  and  no 
remarkahle  fmell :  a  dram  renders  near  a  pint  of  water  flimy  and  yel- 
lowifh  :  the  decodtion,  infpiffated,  leaves  a  ftrong  dark  brown  mu¬ 
cilage,  which  impreffes  on  the  palate  an  unpleafant,  weak,  but  pene¬ 
trating  acrimony.  This  mucilage  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  emol¬ 
lient  glyfters,  in  gargarifms  for  hoarfenefs  and  afperity  of  the  fauces, 
and  in  external  applications  for  chaps  of  the  lips  and  inflammations  of 
the  eyes.  Profper  Alpinus  relates,  that  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
mucilage  or  an  infufion  of  the  feeds  is  given  internally,  in  ardent 
fevers  ;  and  that  it  generally  either  loofens  the  belly  or  promotes 
fweat.  The  particular  virtue  of  tbefe  feeds,  or  whatever  virtue  they 
may  have  diftindt  from  that  of  mucilaginous  fubftances  in  general,  ap¬ 
pears  to  refide  in  the  acrid  matter,  which  may  be  feparated  from  the 
mucilaginous  by  redtified  fpirit :  the  feeds,  digeifed  in  redtified  fpirit, 
give  out  their  acrimony  and  ill  tafte,  and  yield  afterwards  to  water  an. 
almoft  infipid  mucilage. 


P  ?  A  R  MICA . 

P  PAR  MICA,  Pfeudopyrethrum ,  Pyre  Arum  Jilveftrey  Draco  Jil- 
vejiris ,  Par  chon  JilveJlris ,  St  ernut  ament  oria :  Dracunculus  pratenjis  fer- 
rato  folio  C.B.  Sneezewort  or  Bastard  peliitory  :  a  plant 
with  long  narrow  leaves  finely  ferrated  about  the  edges,  and  radiated 
difcous  white  flowers  fet  in  form  of  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
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It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  on  heaths  and  in  moift  fhady  grounds,  and 
is  found  in  flower  from  June  to  the  end  of  fummer. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  have  a  hot  biting  tafte,  approaching  to  that 
of  pyrethrum,  with  which  they  nearly  agree  alfo  in  their  pharma¬ 
ceutic  properties,  and  to  which  they  have  been  fometimes  fubftituted 
in  the  fhops.  They  are  by  fome  recommended  internally  as  a  warm 
ftimulant  and  attenuant  ;  but  their  principal  ufe  is  as  a  mafticatory  and 
fternutatory. 

PULEGIUM. 

PENNYROYAL:  a  plant  of  the  mint  kind;  differing  from 
the  mints  ftridly  fo  called,  in  the  flowers  being  difpofed,  not  in  fpikes 
on  the  tops,  but  in  thick  clufters,  at  diftances,  round  the  joints  of  the 
ftalks ;  and  the  upper  fegment  of  the  flower  not  being  nipped  at  the 
extremity. 

1.  Pulegium  Pharm.  Land.  Pulegium  vulgare  Pharm.  Edinh. 
Pulegium  latifolium  C.  B.  Mentha  palujiris  five  pulegium  Pharm. 
Parif.  Pulegium  regium  Ger.  emac.  Common  pennyroyal :  with 
fomewhat  oval  obtufe  leaves,  and  trailing  ftalks,  ftriking  root  at  the 
joints.  It  grows  wild  on  moift  commons  and  in  watery  places,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

2 .  Pulegium  erectum  :  Pulegium  ere  Slum  officinarum  Dale : 
Pulegium  mas  Ger.  emac.  Upright  pennyroyal  ;  with  the  ftamina 
ftanding  out  from  the  flowers ;  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Spain,  common 
in  our  gardens,  and  ufually  fubftituted  in  our  markets  to  the  foregoing 
fpecies. 

3.  Pulegium  cervinum:  Pulegium  angujlifolium  C.  B.  Men¬ 
tha  aquatica  fatureiee  folio  Pourn.  Harts  pennyroyal :  with  fmall 
oblong  narrow  leaves ;  faid  to  grow  wild  about  Montpelier. 

All  the  pennyroyals  are  warm  pungent  herbs,  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
mint,  but  more  acrid  and  lefs  agreeable  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  lefs 
proper  in  common  naufeas  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  more  effica¬ 
cious  as  warm  carminatives  and  deobftruents  in  hyfteric  cafes  and  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  bread:  :  the  laft  fpecies  is  the  ftrorigeft,  though  leaft  un- 
01.  puiegii  grateful,  of  the  three.  Their  adtive  principle  is  an  eflential  oil  ;  of 
*Lond'&h£d'  a  more  volatile  nature  than  that  of  mint,  coming  over  haftily  with 
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water  at  the  beginning  of  the  diftillation,  and  rifing  alfo  in  great  part 
with  highly- rectified  fpirit;  in  tafte  very  pungent,  and  of  a  ftrong 
fmell;  when  newly  drawn,  of  a  yellowifti  colour  with  a  cad  of  green;  Aq  pajegy 
by  age  turning  brownifh.  The  oil,  and  a  Ample  *  and  fpirituous  -j-  wa~  *  Pharm.  Ed . 
ter  ftrongly  impregnated  with  it,  by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  water  or  t  fimplex 
proof  fpirit  from  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  dry  leaves,  are  kept  in  Pharm' Lond' 
the  fhops. 


PULMONAR  I  A. 

PULMONARIA  MACULOSA  Pharm .  Edinb.  Symphytum 
maculofum  Jive  pulmonaria  latifolta  C.  B.  Spotted  lungwort, 
Jerusalem  cowslips,  Jerusalem  sage  :  a  hairy  fcabrous  plant, 
with  the  leaves  of  a  dark  brownifh  green  colour  on  the  upper  fide  and 
fpotted  for  the  moft  part  with  white,  underneath  of  a  paler  green,  the 
lower  oval  and  fet  on  broad  pedicles,  thofe  on  the  ftalks  narrower, 
long-pointed,  fet  alternately,  without  pedicles  :  the  flowers  are  mono- 
petalous,  cut  into  five  fedtions,  of  a  purple  or  blue  colour,  and  fome- 
times  white,  followed  each  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  our 
gardens  in  April  and  May. 

The  leaves  of  pulmonaria,  recommended'  in  hemoptoes,  tickling 
coughs,  afperities  of  the  fauces,  &c.  appear  to  be  of  little  medicinal 
virtue.  The  dried  leaves  have  hardly  any  fmell ;  and  their  tafte  is  juft 
perceptibly  mucilaginous,  fweetifh,  and  roughifti.  They  feem  to  be. 
nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  adianthum  and  trichomanes .- 


PVRETHRUM. 

PTREPHRUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Edinb*  Pyrethrum  jlore  belli  die 
C.B.  Cbamczmelnm  fpeciofo  f  ore,  radice  longa  fervida  Shaw  afr . 
Eentaria,  herba  falivaris,  &  pes  ale  x  an  dr  inns  quibv.fdam.  Pellitory 
of  Spain  :  a  trailing  perennial  plant ;  with  finely  divided  leaves 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  camomile  or  fennel ;  and  naked  thick  ftalks, 
bearing  each  a  large  flower,  which  confifts  of  a  yellow  dilk  furrounded 
with  petala  of  a  pure  white  colour  on  the  upper  fide  and  a  fine  purple 
underneath  :  the  root,  which  finks  deep  in  the  ground  like  a  carrot, 
is  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide  and  whitifh  within.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  warmer  climates,  but  bears  the  cold  of  our  own,  and  often 
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produces  flowers  in  fucceffion  from  January  to  May  :  the  roots  alfo,  as 
Parkinfon  obferves,  grow  larger  with  us,  than  thofe  which  the  fhops 
are  fupplied  with  from  abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  a  very  hot  pungent  tade,  without  any  fenfible 
fmell.  Its  pungency  refides  in  a  reflnous  matter,  of  the  more  flxt 
kind  ;  being  extracted  completely  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  only  in  fmall 
part  by  water  ;  and  not  being  carried  off,  in  evaporation  or  diflillation, 
by  either  mendruum.  The  ipirituous  extract  is  extremely  fiery,  but 
in  fmall  quantity,  fcarcely  amounting  to  one  twentieth  of  the  weight 
of  the  root.  The  watery  infufion  is  naufeous,  but  fcarcely  difcovers 
any  acrimony  till  concentrated  by  infpilfation  ;  when  reduced  to  the 
confidence  of  an  extract,  it  proves  confiderably  pungent :  the  quantity 
of  this  extract  is  commonly  five  or  fix  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
fpirituous.  The  root  remaining,  after  the  adtion  of  water,  yields  dill 
with  rectified  fpirit  a  very  fiery  extradt ;  whereas  that,  which  has  been 
digeded  in  fpirit,  yields  with  water  only  an  infipid  mucilaginous  fub- 
dance. 

The  principal  ufe  of  pyrethrum,  in  the  prefent  practice,  is  as  a 
madicatory,  for  dimulating  the  falival  glands,  &c.  and  evacuating 
vifcid  humours  from  the  head  and  parts  adjacent:  by  this  means  it 
frequently  relieves  toothachs,  fome  kinds  of  headachs,  lethargic 
complaints,  and  paralyfes  of  the  tongue.  It  has  fometimes  likewife 
been  given  internally,  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple,  as  a  hot  dimu- 
lant  and  attenuant,  in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  diforders. 


P  T  R  I  ?  E  S. 

MARC  AS  SIP  A  Pharm.  Parif.  Pyrites  or  Marcasite  : 
a  hard  foflil ;  driking  fire  with  deel,  copioufly,  and  in  large  fparks ; 
becoming  vitriolic,  either  by  fimple  expofure  to  the  air,  or  by  calci¬ 
nation  and  fubfequent  expofure. 

This  mineral  varies  extremely  in  its  appearances.  It  is  found  of  a 
bright  brafs  yellow,  of  a  greenifh,  of  a  grey  or  whitilh  colour,  and  of 
different  intermediate  or  mixt  fliades ;  in  mafies,  rarely  of  any  great 
fize,  globular,  oblong  and  flattifh,  cubical,  odloedral,  dodecaedral ; 
fometimes  covered  with  a  coat  or  crud,  but  oftener  bare ;  internally 
fometimes  ftriated,  and  fometimes  of  an  even  and  fimple  druc- 
4  ture. 
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tare  ( a ).  It  is  met  with  in  different  places  of  this  kingdom,  and  in 
moft  parts  of  the  world ;  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  on  the  fea  {bores, 
in  clay  pits,  embedded  in  earthy  and  (tony  bodies  of  various  kinds. 

The  pyritae  confift,  in  general,  of  fulphur,  iron,  and  unmetallic 
earth  :  in  fome,  a  little  copper  is  joined  to  the  iron ;  and  in  jfome, 
copper  is  the  prevailing  metal.  In  fome,  particularly  the  yellow  kind, 
the  quantity  of  fulphur  is  large  :  in  others,  particularly  the  white,  both 
the  fulphur  and  metal  are  in  fmall  proportion. 

If  artificial  mixtures  of  fulphur  with  iron  or  copper  be  gently  cal¬ 
cined,  the  inflammable  principle  of  the  fulphur  exhales,  and  ’its  acid 
remains  united  with  the  metal,  forming  therewith  a  faline  vitriolic 
compound  :  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  fulphur,  moifiened  with 
water,  fuffers  a  like  change  without  external  heat,  and  if  the  quantity 
is  large,  burfts  fpontaneoufly  into  fire — A  refolution  of  the  fame  kind 
happens  in  the  natural  pyritae  on  expofing  them  to  the  air  and  rain; 
provided,  where  they  are  very  fulphureous,  a  part  of  the  fulphur  be 
previoufly  diflipated  by  calcination.  On  this  expofure,  they  all  be¬ 
come  powdery  and  acquire  a  vitriolic  tafte,  the  ferrugineous  much  more 
eafily  than  thofe  which  have  any  admixture  of  copper  :  fome  fhoot  out 
efflorefcences  of  vitriol  upon  the  furface  :  from  others,  the  faline 
matter,  walhed  oflf  by  rain,  is  found  to  confift  chiefly  of  the  fulphu¬ 
reous  or  vitriolic  acid.  If  the  pyritae,  even  fuch  as  have  the  lead:  ful¬ 
phureous  and  metallic  impregnation,  as  thofe  from  which  the  Englifh 
vitriol  is  made,  be  laid  in  large  heaps,  they  grow  hot,  and  take  fire, 
and  emit,  during  the  burning,  ftrong  diffufive  fulphureous  vapours  (b). 

The  pyritae,  in  fubftance,  are  never  ufed  medicinally ;  but  in  their 
products  they  are  very  important.  It  is  from  thefe,  that  common  ful¬ 
phur  is  extracted,  in  Sweden  and  Saxony ;  that  the  native  vitriols  are 
produced  in  caverns  of  the  earth  or  on  its  furface ;  that  the  greatefl: 
quantities  of  artificial  vitriol  are  prepared ;  and  that  the  chalybeate 
mineral  waters  are  fuppofed  to  receive  their  impregnation  :  fee  the 
refpedtive  articles. 

E  R  C  U  S. 

§1 JJERCUS  Pharm.  Edinb.  ^uercus  cum  tongis  pediculis 

C.  B .  Oak  :  a  large  tree,  with  oblong  leaves,  widening  from  the 

3  P  bottom 


(<j)  See  Henckel'-f  Pyritologia  oder  ki;fs-hiJlorie. 

\b)  Dr.  Slare,  Philofophical  iranfa£}ionsy  numb*  zrj. 
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bottom  to  the  extremity,  and  finuated  or  bluntly  indented  about  the 
edges  :  the  fruit  is  an  acorn,  or  kernel  with  a  coriaceous  covering, 
inclofed  at  bottom  in  a  fcaly  cup.  It  is  a  common  forefl  tree  in  moll 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  bark  of  the  oak  is  a  ftrong  aftringent,  accompanied  with  a 
moderate  bitternefs,  but  no  remarkable  fmell  or  particular  flavour  : 
with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol  it  flirikes  an  inky  blacknefs.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs,  not  only  for  reflraining  he- 
morrhagies,  and  other  immoderate  evacuations,  but  likewife  in  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers  and  in  gleeting  gangrenous  wounds  and  ulcers  ;  in 
which  cafes,  an  extract  made  from  it  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  gives  out  its  virtue  both  to  water  and 
rectified  fpirit. 

E  R  C  U  S  MARINA. 

QUE  RCUS  MARINA  five  fucus  veficulofus :  F  ucus  maritimus 
five  quercus  maritima  vejiculas  habens  C.  B.  Sea  wrack  or  Sea 
oak  :  a  foft,  very  flippery,  marine  plant  -y  common  upon  rocks  that 
are  left  dry  at  the  ebb  tide  with  the  leaves  fomewhat  refembling  in 
ffiape  thofe  of  the  oak  tree ;  the  flialks  running  along  the  middle  of 
the  leaves,  and  terminated  by  warty  bladders  containing  either  air  or 
a  flippery  fluid.  The  veficles  begin  in  March  to  fill  with  a  thin  juice 
and  about  the  end  of  July  they  burfl:,  and  difcharge  a  matter  as  thick 
as  honey. 

Dr.  Ruflel  relates,  that  he  found  this  plant  an  ufeful  afliflant  to 
fea  water  in  the  cure  of  diforders  of  the  glands  :  that  he  gave  it  in 
powder  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram,  and  that  in  large  dofes  it  -nau- 
feated  the  flomach  :  that  by  burning  in  the  open  air  it  was  reduced  into 
a  black  faline  powder ;  which  feemed,  as  an  internal  medicine, 
greatly  to  excel  the  officinal  burnt  fponge  3  which  was  ufed  with 
benefit,  as  a  dentifrice,  for  correcting  laxities  of  the  gums  ;  and  which 
fhewed  a  notable  degree  of  detergent  virtue  by  its  effedt  in  cleaning 
the  teeth  :  that  the  juice  of  the  veficles,  after  handing  to  putrefy, 
yielded,  on  evaporation,  an  acrid  pungent  fait,  amounting  to  above  a 
lcruple  from  two  fpoonfuls  :  that  the  putrefied  juice,  applied  to  the 
(kin,  finks  in  immediately,  excites  a  flight  fenie  of  pungency,  and 
deterges  like  a  folution  of  foap  :  that  one  of  the  befl:  applications  for 

c  ‘  dif- 
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difcu fling  hardnefs,  particularly  in  the  decline  of  glandular  fwellings, 
is. a  mixture  of  two  pounds  of  the  juicy  veficles,  gathered  in  July, 
with  a  quart  of  fea  water,  kept  in  a  glafs  veflel  for  ten  or  fifteen  days, 
till  the  liquor  comes  near  to  the  confiflence  of  very  thin  honey :  the 
parts  affedled  are  to  be  rubbed  with  the  drained  liquor  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  and  afterwards  w allied  clean  with  fea  water. 

RANUNCULUS. 

CROWFOOT:  a  plant  with  pentapetalous  flowers  fet  in  five¬ 
leaved  cups ;  followed  each  by  a  round  duller  of  naked  feeds.  It  is 
perennial. 

1.  Ranunculus,  ranunculus  bulb  of  us :  Ranunculus  pratenfis  radice 
verticilli  modo  rotunda  C.  B.  Bulbous  crowfoot,  butter  flower,  gold 
cup  :  with  a  round  tuberous  root  about  the  fize  of  an  olive ;  the  leaves 
divided  commonly  into  three  fegments,  and  thefe  further  fubdivided  ; 
the  llalks  eredt  :  the  flowers  of  a  bright  gloflfy  yellow,  and  their  cups 
turned  downwards.  It  is  common  in  palture  grounds,  and  flowers  in 
May. 

2.  Flammula:  Ranunculus  longifolius  paluftr  is  minor  C.  B.  Smaller 
water  crowfoot  or  fpearwort  :  with  fibrous  roots,  long  narrow  leaves 
acuminated  at  both  ends,  and  leaning  or  procumbent  llalks.  It  grows 
in  watery  places  or  moill  meadows,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  of  no  confiderable  fmell, 
but  in  talle  highly  acrid  and  fiery.  Taken  internally,  they  appear  to 
be  deleterious,  even  when  fo  far  freed  from  the  caullic  matter,  by 
boiling  in  water,  as  to  difcover  no  ill  quality  to  the  palate.  The  ef¬ 
fluvia  likewife  even  of  the  lefs  acrid  fpecies  or  varieties  cultivated  in 
gardens,  when  freely  inlpired,  have  occafioned  headachs,  anxieties, 
vomitings,  and  fpafmodic  lymptoms.  The  leaves  and  roots,  applied 
externally,  inflame  and  exulcerate  or  velicate  the  part,  and  are  liable 
to  affedt  alfo  the  adjacent  parts  to  a  confiderable  extent  (a)  :  they  have 
fometimes,  particularly  among  empyrics  and  the  common  people,  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  the  far  fafer  and  not  lefs  effedlual  veficatory,  can- 
tharides,  for  procuring  an  ulcer  and  difcharge  of  ferum,  in  fciaticas 

3  P  2  *  and 


(«)  Willis,  Pharmaceutics  rationalis,  P.  II.  feU.  iii*  cap,  3, 
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and  fome  fixt  pains  of  the  head.  Their  pungency  is  diminifhed  by 
drying,  and  by  long  keeping  feems  to  be  diflipated  or  deftroyed. 

RAP  HA  N  U  S. 

RAPHANUS  RUSPICANUS  Pharm .  Lond .  C.  B.  Rapha- 
nus  ruflicanus  feu  armoracia,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Cochlearia  folio  cubi- 
tali  Pourn.  Horseradish  :  a  plant  refembling  fcurvygrafs  in  the 
flowers  and  feeds,  but  differing  in  the  leaves  being  very  large  and  long, 
and  indented  about  the  edges.  It  is  fometimes  found  wild  about  the 
fades  of  ditches  and  rivulets,  but  for  medicinal  and  culinary  ufes  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens.  It  is  perennial,  flowers  in  June,  rarely  perfects  its 
feeds,  and  is  propagated  from  tranfverfe  cuttings  of  the  roots. 

Horseradish  root  affedts  the  organs  both  of  tafte  and  fmell  with 
a  quick  penetrating  pungency  :  it  neverthelefs  contains  in  certain 
veflels  a  fweet  juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  in  little  drops  upon  the 
furface.  Its  pungent  matter  is  of  a  very  volatile  kind ;  being  totally 
diflipated  in  drying,  and  carried  off  in  evaporation  or  diftillation  both 
by  water  and  rectified  fpirit :  as  the  pungency  exhales,  the  fweet  matter 
of  the  root  becomes  more  fenfible,  though  this  alfo  is  in  great  meafure 
diflipated  or  deftroyed.  It  impregnates  both  water  and  fpirit,  by  in- 
fuflon  or  by  diftillation,  very  richly  with  its  adtive  matter :  in  diftilla¬ 
tion  with  water  it  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  eflential  oil  exceedingly 
penetrating  and  pungent.  This  root  appears  therefore  to  agree  with 
fcurvygrafs  and  crefles,  and  to  differ  from  muftard  feed  to  which  it  is 
by  fome  refembled,  in  the  volatility  of  its  pungent  matter,  and  its 
folubility  in  fpirit. 

Horferadifh  is  a  moderately  ftimufeting,  aperient,,  and  antifeptic 
medicine  :  it  fenfibly  promotes  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  expedto- 
ra'tion  of  vifcid  phlegm,  and  excites  appetite  when  the  ftomach  is 
weakened  or  relaxed,  without  being  fo  liable  to  produce  immoderate 
heat,  or  inflammatory  fymptoms,  as  the  ftimulants  of  the  aromatic 
kind.  It  is  principally  ufed  in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  complaints,  in 
fcurvxbs  and  fcorbutic  impurities  of  the  humours,  in  cachectic  diforders, 
.  and  in  droplies,  particularly  in  thofe  which  follow  intermitting  fevers.. 
Taken  in  conftderable  quantities,  it  provokes  vomiting. 
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jR  A  P  U  M. 

R  A  P  U  M  Pharm.  Ldinb .  Rapa  fativa  rotunda  C.  B. 

Tu'kue'p  :  a  plant  with  a  round  root;  jagged  leaves,  rude  to  the 
touch ;  tetrapetalous  flowers,  commonly  yellow  ,*  and  fmall  round 
fmiooth  reddifh  or  blackiffi  feeds  lodged  in  long  pods.  The  garden 
tufnep  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  variety  produced  by  culture  from  the  fmaller 
fort  which  grows  wild  in  fandy  grounds  in  fome  parts  of  England. 
It  is  biennial. 

Turn eps  are  accounted  a  falubrious  food ;  demulcent,  detergent, 
fomewhat  laxative  and  diuretic ;  but  liable  in  weak  fliomachs  to  pro¬ 
duce  flatulencies,  and  prove  difficult  of  digeftion :  the  liquor  prefled 
out  from  them  after  boiling,  is  fometimes  taken  medicinally,  in  coughs 
and  diforders  of  the  bread:..  The  feeds  have  been  accounted  alexi- 
pharmac  or  diaphoretic  :  they  have  no  fmell,  but  difcover  to  the  tafle 
a  mild  acrimony,  feemingly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  muftard 
feed,  though  far  weaker. 

RHABARBARUM. 

RHUBARB:  a  plant  with  large  dock-like  leaves,  among  which 
arifes  a  Angle  thick  ftalk  bearing  loofe  clufters  of  naked  monopetalous 
bell-fhaped  flowers  divided  into  Ax  fegments :  each  flower  contains 
nine  ftamina  (whereof  the  docks  ftridtly  fo  called  have  but  Ax),  and  is 
followed  by  a  triangular  feed  furrounded  about  the  edges  with  a  leafy 
margin. 

i.  Rhabarbarum  Pharm.  Pond.  Rhabarbarnm  verum  Jive- 
Rheum,  Pharm.  Edinb .  Lapathum  orientale  folio  latijjimo  undulato  & 
mucronato  Mill.  dibf.  Rheum  Joins  fubvillofis,  petiolis  cequalibus  Linn . 
fpec .  Rhubarb  :  with  the  leaves  fomewhat  heart-flhaped,  acumi¬ 

nated,  and  flightly  hairy,  and  the  pedicles  plano-convex.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  China  and  Siberia,  and  has  lately  been  raifed  in  fome  of  our 
gardens,  where  it  is  found  to  grow  with  vigour  in  the  open  ground  {a). 

Two 
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(a)  The  plant  above  defcribed  is  that  which  is  generally  reckoned  the  true  rhubarb  plants 
having  been  produced  from  the  feeds,  fent  from  Ruffia,  as  thofe  of  the  true  rhubarb,  to  Juffieu 
at  Paris,  Rand  at  Chelfea,  and  Linnaeus  at  Upfal.  Dr.  Hope  received  lately  rhubarb  feeds 
fr«m  the  fame  country,  which  being  town  in  the  open  ground  at  Edinburgh,  produced  a  dif¬ 
ferent 
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Two  forts  of  rhubarb  roots  are  met  with  in  the  fhops.  The  firb  is 
imported  from  Turkey  and  Ruffia,  in  roundifh  pieces,  freed  from  the 
bark,  with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  each,  externally  of  a  yellow 
colour,  internally  variegated  with  lively  reddilh  breaks.  The  other, 
which  is  lefs  efteemed,  comes  immediately  from  the  Eab  Indies,  in 
long  ilia  pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and  more  compact  than  the  foregoing. 
The  firld  fort,  unlefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt  to  grow  mouldy  and  worm- 
eaten  :  the  fecond  is  lefs  fubjeCl  to  thefe  inconveniencies.  Some  of 
the  more  induldrious  artibs  are  faid  to  fill  up  the  worm  holes  with  cer¬ 
tain  mixtures,  and  to  colour  the  outfide  of  the  damaged  pieces  with 
powder  of  the  finer  forts  of  rhubarb,  and  fometimes  with  cheaper 
materials.  The  marks  of  the  goodnefs  of  rhubarb  are,  the  livelinefs 
of  its  colour  when  cut  its  being  firm  and  folid,  but  not  flinty  or  hard; 
its  being  eafily  pulverable,  and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a  fine 
bright  yellow  colour ;  its  imparting  to  the  fpittle,  on  being  chewed,  a 
deep  faffron  tinge,  and  not  proving  llimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the  mouth. 
Its  tafte  is  fubacrid,  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat  byptic;  the  fmell,  lightly 
aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic,  and  commonly  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  fafeb  and  mob  innocent  of  the  fubbances  of  this  clafs.  Befides 
its  purgative  virtue,  it  has  a  mild  abringent  one,  difcoverable  by  the 
tabe,  and  by  its  briking  an  inky  blacknefs  with  chalybeate  folutions  : 
hence  it*  is  found  to  brengthen  the  tone  of  the  bomach  and  intebines, 
to  leave  the  belly  cobive,  and  to  be  one  of  the  mob  ufeful  purgatives 
in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a  debility 
and  laxity  of  the  fibres  :  it  is  frequently  indeed  given  with  a  view  ra¬ 
ther  to  this  bomachic  and  corroborating  virtue,  than  to  its  producing 
any  confiderable  evacuation.  It  tinges  the  urine  of  a  high  yellow 
colour. 

Rhubarb  in  fubbance  purges  more  effectually  than  any  preparation 
of  it :  the  dole  is  from  a  lcruple  to  a  dram.  By  roabing  it  with  a 
gentle  heat,  till  it  becomes  eafily  friable,  its  cathartic  power  is  dimi- 
nilhed,  and  its  abringency  fuppofed  to  be  increafed. 

In  its  habitude  to  menbrua,  it  differs  remarkably  from  mob  of  the 
other  cathartic  drugs,  its  purgative  virtue  being  extracted  far  more  per¬ 
fectly 

ferent  fpecies,  Rheum  palmatum  Linnrei,  with  the  leaves  deeply  cut  into  pointed  fegments. 
He  obferves  that  the  root  of  this  plant,  though  taken  up  too  young,  and  at  an  improper  fea- 
fon,  •viz.  in  July,  agreed  perfectly  with  the  bell  foreign  rhubarb,  in  colour,  Imell,  tafte,  and  pur¬ 
gative  quality.  See  Philofoph.  Tranfadl.  vol.  Iv.  for  the  year  1765 — Perhaps  the  roots  ef 

both  fpecies  may  be  of  the  fame  quality,  and  taken  promifcuouily. 
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fedtly  by  water  than  by  rectified  fpirit :  the  root  remaining  after  the 
action  of  water  is  almoft,  if  not  wholly,  inactive ;  whereas,  after  re¬ 
peated  digeftion  in  fpirit,  it  proves  ftill  very  confiderably  purgative  : 
the  colour  of  both  tinctures  is  a  fine  deep  yellow,  that  of  the  fpiritu- 
ous  paleft ;  when  the  rhubarb  has  given  out  to  fpirit  all  that  this  men- 
ftruum  can  extract,  it  ftill  imparts  a  deep  colour,  as  well  as  a  purga¬ 
tive  impregnation,  to  water.  The  watery  infufion,  in  being  infpiflated 
by  a  gentle  heat,  has  its  virtue  fo  much  diminifhed,  that  a  dram  of 
the  extradt  is  faid  to  have  fcarcely  any  greater  effedt  than  a  fcruple  of 
the  root  in  fubftance  :  the  fpirituous  tindture  lofes  lefs  ;  half  a  dram 
of  this  extradt  proving  moderately  purgative,  though  fcarcely  more  fo 
than,  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder.  The  fpirituous  extradt  diftolves 
almoft  wholly  in  water  ;  and  hence  the  tindture  does  not,  like  the  fpi~ 
rituous  infufions  of  moft  other  vegetables,  turn  milky  on  being  mixed 
with  aqueous  liquors  :  of  the  watery  extradt,  fcarce  above  one  fourth 
is  diftblved  by  redtified  fpirit,  and  the  part  that  does  not  dilfolve  proves 
more  purgative  than  that  which  does. 

Tindtures  of  this  root  are  drawn  in  the  ftiops  with  proof  fpirit  and 
with  mountain  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  rhubarb  to 
a  pint  of  the  menitruum.  Thefe  preparations,  ufed  chiefly  as  mildly 
laxative  corroborants,  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  indigeftion,  diar¬ 
rhoeas,  colicky  and  other  like  complaints,  are  commonly  aromatized 
with  a  little  cardamom  feeds  and  faffron  {a)9  as  two  drams  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter  to  the  above  quantity  of  the  root  *.  For  *  Tin&.rha^ 
fome  purpofes,  a  tindture  is  drawn  from  the  rhubarb  and  cardamom 
feeds  with  proof  fpirit,  and  two  ounces  of  white  fugar-candy  diffolved  p/Jr,  i0Pj_ 
in  the  {trained  liquor  For  others,  inftead  of  fweets  and  aromatics,  rhe* 

gentian  and  fnake-root  are  joined*  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  and  a  ulus  '  L''u 
half  of  the  former  and  a  dram  of  the  latter,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fcruple  of  cochineal  as  a  colouring  ingredient  J  :  this  laft  tindture  is,  x  Tina,  rheis 
in  many  cafes,  an  ufeful  aftiftant  to  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of amara  p- 
intermittents. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among  us,  univerfally  preferred  to  the 
Eaft  India  fort,  though  this  laft  appears  to  be  for  fome  purpofes  at  leaft 
equal  to  the  other.  It  k  manifeftly  more  aftringent,  but  has  fome- 
what  lefs  of  an  aromatic  flavour.  Tindtures  made  from  both  with 

equal 

(<v)  Saffron-  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  proper  ingredient  in  thefe  preparations,  as  it  renders 
the  tafte  rather  more  unpleafant  ;  nor  indeed  does  rhubarb  feem,.  for  general  ufe,  to  want  any 
aromatic  addition. 
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equal  quantities  of  rectified  fpirit,  have  nearly  the  fame  tafte  :  on 
drawing  off  the  menftrua,  the  extract  left  by  the  tindture  of  the  Eaft 
India  rhubarb  proves  in  tafte  confiderably  ftronger  than  the  other. 
Both  forts  appear  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame  climate,  and  the  roots 
of  the  fame  fpecies  of  plant,  taken  up  probably  at  a  different  feafon, 
or  cured  in  a  different  manner. 

2.  Rhaponticum  Pharm.  Parif  Rbabarbarum  diofeoridis  & 
*,nti quorum.  To  urn.  Rhaponticum  folio  lapathi  majoris  glabro  C.  B. 

Rheum  folds  glabris ,  petiolis  fiibfulcatis  Linn.  fpec.  Rhapontic  : 
with  fmooth  roundilh  leaves,  and  fomewhat  channelled  pedicles.  It 
grows  wild  on  the  mountain  Rhodope  in  Thrace,  from  whence  it  was 
brought  into  Europe  by  Alpinus  about  the  year  1610:  it  bears  the 
hardeft  winters  of  this  climate. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  true  rhu¬ 
barb  of  the  ancients,  is  by  fome  confounded  with  the  modern  rhubarb, 
though  confiderably  different  from  that  root  in  appearance  as  well  as 
in  quality.  The  rhapontic  is  of  a  dulky  colour  on  the  furface,  and  a 
ioofe  fpongy  texture ;  more  aftringent  than  rhubarb,  and  lefs  purga¬ 
tive  :  in  this  laft  intention  two  or  three  drams  are  required  for  a  dofe. 

R  I  C  I  N  U  S. 

RIC INU S  &  ricinoides :  large  plants,  with  fmall  flowers  in 
duffers,  and  the  fruit  growing  at  a  little  diftance  from,  or  fucceeding 
only  a  few  of,  the  flowers  :  the  fruit  conflfts  of  three  capfules,  con¬ 
taining  each  a  Angle  feed,  flatted  on  one  fide,  generally  about  the  fize 
of  a  fmall  bean,  compofed  of  a  thin  fkin  or  fhell  including  an  oily 
kernel. 

1.  Palmachristi  Pharm.  Parif  Ricinus ,  cataputia  major , 

cherva  major ,  kiki,  &  granum  regium  quibufdam :  Ricinus  vulgaris  C.B . 
Ricinus  j'oliis  peltatis  ferratis,  petiolis  glandiferis  Linn.  fpec.  Palma- 

chriffi,  Mexico  feed  :  with  the  fruit  triangular,  the  feed  furnifhed 
with  a  little  knob  at  one  end,  externally  variegated  with  blackilh  and 
whitiffi  ftreaks,  refembling  both  in  fhape  and  colour  the  infedt  ricinus 
or  tick. 

2.  Ri  c i N  o i  d  e  s ,  fe u  pineus  purgans,  velpinhones  indici  Pharm.  Parif 

C  areas,  nux  bar  badenfs,  fab  a  pur gatrix  quibufdam:  Ricinus  ameri- 

canus 


N 
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canus  major /mine  nigro  C.  B.  Jatropha  foliis  cordatis  angulatis 
Linn .  fpec .  Barbadoes  nut:  with  an  oval  walnut-like  fruit,  and 

oblong  black  feeds. 

3.  Avellana  purgatrix  C.B.  Nuces  purgantes  Ger .  Ja- 
tropha foliis  mult  ip  art  it  is,  Jlipulis fetaceis  multifidis  Linn.  fpec.  Purging 
nut :  with  oval  fruit,  and  roundhh,  fomewhat  triangular,  pale  brown* 
ifh  feeds. 

4.  Tiglium,  grana  tiglia :  Croton  foliis  ovatis  glabris  acaminatis 
ferratis,  caule  arboreo  Lin.  fpec.  Pinus  indica  nucleo  purgante ,  &  lig¬ 
num  moluccenfe  foliis  malvce,  frudlu  avellance  minore,  cortice  molliore  & 
nigricante,  pavana  incolis  C.  B.  Grana  tilia  :  with  roundifh  fruit, 
and  dark  greyifh  feeds  in  fhape  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fpecies. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  in  fame  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe  :  it  is  biennial.  The  others  are  middling 
iized  trees,  natives  of  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  whence  the 
feeds  are  fometimes  brought  to  us. 

The  two  firfl  of  thefe  feeds  are  fweetifh,  naufeous,  and  acrid  :  the 
third  has  fcarcely  any  acrimony,  and  taftes  nearly  like  almonds  :  the 
fourth  is  intenfely  hot  and  acrimonious.  They  are  all  ftrong  evacuants, 
operating*  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains,  both  upwards  and  downwards ; 
the  fweet  fpecies  not  excepted.  The  grana  tilia  are  the  moft  violent, 
too  much  fo  to  be  taken  with  any  tolerable  fafetyj  and  indeed  they  all 
appear  too  draftic  to  be  ventured  on  in  lubflance. 

They  yield  upon  expreffion  a  confderable  quantity  of  oil,  impreg- 
nated  more  or  lefs  with  the  tafte  and  the  purgative  quality  of  the  feeds : 
of  the  oil  of  the  grana  tilia,  GeofFroy  limits  the  dofe  to  one  grain, 
which  is  probably  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  one  dram  :  that  of  the 
Barbadoes  nut  is  faid  to  be  taken  in  America  in  larger  quantities,  and 
to  purge  without  much  inconvenience. 

The  oil  of  the  palma-chrifti,  vulgarly  called  in  America  caflor  oil, 
lias  been  often  given  from  two  to  four  fpoonfuls,  and  found  to  a<5t  as 
a  fufficiently  mild  laxative:  it  is  faid  to  be  particularly  ufeful  in  the 
dry-belly-ach,  and  in  other  diforders  where  irritating  purgations  can¬ 
not  be  borne,  and  where  the  common  laxatives,  on  account  of  the 
large  dofe  in  which  they  require  to  be  given,  are  apt  to  be  rejected  by 
the  llomach.  From  fuch  trials  as  I  have  made  of  this  medicine,  it  did 
not  feem  to  have  any  peculiar  good  qualities,  or  to  produce  any  other 

3  Ob.  effedts 
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effedls  than  may  be  equally  obtained  by  combining  the  more  common 
purgatives,  as  tincture  or  infufion  of  fena,  with  common  oil. — It  is 
laid  that  fome,  or  all,  of  the  above  oils  abb  as  purgatives,  when  ap¬ 
plied  externally  to  the  umbilical  region. 

The  wood  and  leaves  of  the  plants  are  likewife  flrong  cathartics  : 
Hermann  relates  that  the  wood  of  the  cilia,  called  panava  or  pavana , 
operates  violently,  when  frefh,  in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  : 
that  when  dried  and  long  kept,  it  is  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  whole 
dram  as  a  purgative,  and  in  fmaller  dofes  as  a  fudorific.  Among  us, 
all  thefe  fubflances  are  entire  flrangers  to  prablice  (except  that  the  oil 
of  the  firft  fpecies  has'  of  late  been  fometimes  made  ufe  of;)  and,  fo 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  accounts  given  of  them,  they  have  little, 
claim  to  be  received. 

ROSA. 

»  , 

ROSE:  a  prickly  bufh ;  with  oval  ferrated  leaves,  fet  in  pairs 
along  a  middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  producing 
large  elegant  flowers,  whofe  cup  is  divided  into  five  long  fegments, 
with  a  knob  at  the  bottom,  which  becomes  an  umbilicated  foft  fruit 
full  of  hairy  feeds. 

* 

1.  Rosa  damascena  Pharm.  Lond.  Rofa  damafcena  fen  rofa 
pallida  Pharm.  Bdinb .  Rofa  purpurea  C.  B.  The  damafk 
rofe  :  with  double  flowers,  of  the  fine  pale  red  called  from  them  rofe- 

colour. 

The  pleafant  fmell  of  damafk  roles  is  of  a  lefs  perifhable  kind  than 
that  of  many  other  odoriferous  flowers,  not  being  much  diminifhed  in 
drying,  nor  foon  diffipated  in  keeping.  They  impart  their  odorous 
matter  to  watery  liquors  both  by  infufion  and  diflillation  :  fix  pounds 
it-,  da-  of  the  frefh  rofes  impregnate,  by  diflillation,  a  gallon  or  more  of 
PI p  water  flrongly  with  their  fine  flavour.  On  dillilling  large  quantities, 
there  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid  a  final  1  portion  of  a  fragrant  bu- 
tyraceous  oil,  which  liquefies  by  heat  and  appears  yellow,  but  con¬ 
cretes  in  the  cold  into  a  white  mafs  :  an  hundred  pounds  of  the  flowers,  - 

X 

according;  to  the  experiments '  of  Tachenius  and  Hoffmann,  afford 
fcarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil.  The  oil  and  water,  ufed  chiefly  as  per¬ 
fumes  and  flavouring  materials,  are  recommended  by  Hoffmann  as  ex¬ 
cellent  cordials,  for  railing  the  flrength  and  fpirits,  and  allaying  pain. 

5  They 
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They  appear  to  be  of  a  very  mild  nature,  and  not  liable  to  irritate  or 
heat  the  conftitution  even  the  eftential  oil  difcovering  to  the  tafte  but 
little  pungency. 

Thefe  flowers  contain  likewife  a  bitterifh  fubftance ;  which  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  water  along  with  the  odoriferous  principle ;  which,  after 
this  laft  has  been  feparated  by  diflillation  or  evaporation,  is  found  en¬ 
tire  in  the  remaining  decoCtion  ;  and  which  appears  to  be  of  a  gently 
purgative  nature.  The  decoCtion,  or  a  ftrong  infulion  of  the  flowers, 
made  into  a  fyrup  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar,  proves  an  ufeful  Syrup,  rofar. 
laxative  for  children,  in  doles  of  a  fpoonful :  of  the  extraCt  obtained  by  rofar^paii'id* 
infpiflating  the  decoCtion,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  is  faid  to  be  fuf-  pbar.  Edinb. 
ficient  for  adults.  The  college  of  London  diredts  the  fyrup  to  be  made, 
by  preffing  out  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  diflillation  of  fix  pounds 
of  damalk  rofes,  and  boiling  it  down  to  three  pints ;  then,  after  it  has 
fettled  for  a  night,  adding  five  pounds  of  fine  fugar,  and  boiling  the 
mixture  to  the  weight  of  feven  pounds  and  a  half :  a  fpoonful  of  this 
fyrup  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  about  three  drams  of  the  frefli 
flowers.  The  folutive  matter  of  the  flowers  is  combined  alfo  in  the 
fame  manner,  for  the  purpofes  of  glylters,  with  brown  fugar  and 
honey  :  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling  down  of  the  drained  decoftion,  Me!,  folutiv. 
an  ounce  of  cummin  feeds,  bruifed  a  little  and  tied  in  a  linen  cloth,  Pharmt  Lond° 
is  added  ;  and  the  liquor  afterwards  boiled  with  four  pounds  of  brown 
fugar  and  two  of  honey. 

Rectified  fpirit  extracts  both  the  odoriferous  and  the  purgative 
matter  of  the  damalk  rofe,  equally  with  water,  or  rather  more  com¬ 
pletely.  The  fpirit,  diflilled  off  from  the  filtered  tinCture,  proves 
lightly  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  in- 
fpiflated  extraCt  retains  likewife  a  part  of  their  flavour  along  with  the 
bitterifh  matter.  This  extraCt,  in  quantity  fmaller,  and  in  tafte 
ftronger,  may  be  prefumed  to  be  more  purgative,  than  that  made  with 
water. 

2.  Rosa  rubra  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Rofa  rubra  multiplex 
C.  B.  The  red  rofe  :  with  double  flowers  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

The  red  rofe  has  very  little  of  the  fine  flavour  admired  in  the  pale 
fort  :  to  the  tafte,  it  is  bitterilh  and  fubaftringent.  The  aftringency 
is  greateft  before  the  flowers  have  opened,  and,  in  this  ftate,  they  are 
chofen  for  medicinal  ufe  as  a  mild  corroborant :  the  full-blown  flowers 
are  probably  as  laxative  as  thofe  of  the  foregoing  ipecies,  for  Poterius 

3  Q^z  relates. 
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relates,  that  he  found  a  dram  of  powdered  red  rofes  occafion  three  or 
four  Aools,  and  this  not  in  a  few  inftances,  but  conftantly,  in  an  ex- 
ten  live  pradice,  for  feveral  years.  The  aftringency  of  the  buds  is  im¬ 
proved  by  hafty  exliccation  in  a  gentle  heat :  by  flow  drying,  both  the 
aflringency  and  the  colour  are  impaired. 

Conferva  ro-  The  frelh  buds,  dipt  from  the  white  heels,  and  beaten  with  thrice 
farum  p/w.  their  weight  of  line  fugar,  form  an  agreeable  and  ufeful  corfferve ; 
end.  Ed.  ‘1S  given  jn  dofes  of  a  dram  or  two,  diflblved  in  warm  milk,  in 
weaknefles  of  the  ftomach,  coughs,  and  phthilical  complaints..  In- 
Aances  are  mentioned  in  the  German  ephemerides,  and  in  Riverius’s 
praxis,  of  very  dangerous  phthilical  diforders  being  cured  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  ufe  of  this  medicine :  in  one  of  thefe  cafes,  twenty  pounds  of 
the  conferve  were  taken  in  the  fpace  of  a  month,  and  in  another  up- 
Saccharum  wards  of  thirty  pounds.  Mixtures  of  the  rofes  with  a  larger  propor- 
^on  fuSar  are  ma^e  in  the  lhops  into  lozenges  :  one  part  of  the  buds 
’  dipt  from  the  heels  and  haflily  dried,  and  twelve  parts  of  fine  fugar,. 
are  feparately  reduced  into  powder,  then  mixed,  and  moiflened  with 
fo  much  water  as  will  render  them  of  a  due  confluence  for  being 
Tabellas  ro- formed  :  or  the  conferve  is  mixed  with  as  much  frelh  fugar  as  is  fuf- 
f^ese  P.  Ed.  ^c|ent  t0  bring  it  to  a  like  confluence,  that  is,  about  thrice  its  own 
weight. 

Thefe  flowers  give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit,. 
and  tinge  the  former  of  a  fine  red  colour,  but  the  latter  of  a  very  pale 
one  :  the  extrad  obtained  by  infpiflating  the  watery  infufion,  is  mo¬ 
derately  aultere,  bitterilh,  and  fubfaline  ;  the  fpirituous  extrad  is  con- 
flderably  ftronger  both  in  aflringency  and  bitternefs.  In  the  fliops,  fix 
ounces  of  the  dried  rofe-buds  are  infufed  in  four  pints  or  four  pints 
and  a  half  of  boiling  water  -y  and  the  infufion  made  into  a  fyrup  with 
*Syruj>.  e  ro-  fix  pounds  of  fine  fugar  %  or  boiled  to  a  fyrupy  confiflence  with  fix  -J*  or 
fisficcisP.P.  feven  -f  pounds  of  clarified  honey  the  lyrup  is  valued  chiefly  for  its 
i  pH*  E  dm.  gratefulnefs  and  fine  red  colour  :  the  mixture  with  honey  is  ufed  as  a 
t  Ph.  Loud,  mild  cooling  detergent,  particularly  in  gargarifms  for  inflammations 
and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  The  infufions  acidulated 
Tinttura  with  a  little  vitriolic  acid,  and  fweetened  with  fugar,  make  a  grate- 
rofarum  fu]?  cooling,  reftringent  julep,  which  is  fometimes  direded  in  hedic 
Ph.  L.  IE  Ed.  capes  ancj  bemorrhagies,  and  along  with  bolufes  or  eledaries  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  and  fometimes  is  ufed  as  a  gargarifm  :  the  college  of 
London  orders  two  pints  and  a  half  of  boiling  water,  mixed  with  a 
fcruple  of  oil  of  vitriol,  to  be  poured  on  half  an  ounce  of  the  frelh 
i  buds. 
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buds,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fine  fugar  to  be  diffolved  in  the 
ftrained  infufion  :  that  of  Edinburgh  orders  two  pints  of  water,  and 
half  a  dram  of  the  acid,  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry  buds  and  an  ounce 
of  fugar. 

3.  Cynosbatos  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb,  Rofa  flvef  r is  vulgaris 
fore  odorato  incarnato  C.  B.  Rofa  flvefris  inodora feu  canina  Park . 

Cynorrhodon.  Dog-rofe,  wild  briar,  hipp-tree  :  with  fingle  pen- 
tapetalous  flowers,  of  a  whitifh  colour  mixed  with  various  fhades  of 
red.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  plants  of  the  rofe  kind;  grows  wild  in 
hedges ;  and  flowers,  as  the  garden  forts*  in  June. 

The  flowers  of  this  fpecies,  of  an  agreeable  but  weak  fmell,  and  in 
tafte  bitterifh  and  roughifh,  are  faid  to  have  a  greater  degree  of  laxative 
virtue  than  thofe  of  the  damafk  rofe,  together  with  a  mild  corrobo¬ 
rating  or  reftringent  quality.  The  fruit,  the  only  part  of  the  dog-rofe 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  among  us,  is  agreeably  dulco-acid,  and  Hands 
recommended  as  a  cooling  reftringent,  in  bilious  fluxes,  fharpnefs  of 
urine,  and  hot  indifpofitions  of  the  ftomach  :  the  frefh  pulp  is  made 
in  the  fhops  into  a  conferve,  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  it  with  five  of  Conf.  fru&n* 
fine  fugar.  The  pulp  fhould  be  feparated  with  great  care  from  the 
rough  prickly  matter  which  inclofes  the  feeds;  a  final!  quantity  of 
which,  retained  in  the  conferve,.  is  apt  to  occafion  an  uneafinefs  at  the 
ftomach,  pruritus  about  the  anus,  and  fometimes  vomiting. 

'  • 

ROSMARINUS . 

ROSMARINUS  Pharm:  Lond.  Rofmarinus ,  cnjus  fores  anthas 

diBi,  Pharm.  Edinb .  Rofmarinus  hortenfis  angufiore  folio  C.  B. 

Libanotis  coronaria  quorunda?n.  Rosemary:  a  large  fhrubby  plant, 
clothed  with  long  narrow  ftiff  leaves,  fet  in  pairs,  of  a  dark  green  co¬ 
lour  above  and  hoary  underneath ;  producing  pale  blueifh  labiated 
flowers,  which  ftand  in  clufters  round  the  ftalk  in  the  bofoms  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our 
gardens,  and  feems  to  grow  larger  and  more  woody  in  this  than  in  moft 
other  countries..  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  fometimes  again, 
about  the  end  of  AugulR 

Rosemary  is  a  warm  pungent  aromatic ;  particularly  ufeful  in 
phlegmatic  habits  and  debilities 
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general  mature  with  lavender,  but  with  more  of  a  camphorated  kind 
of  pungency,  and  of  a  dronger,  and  to  mod  people  lefs  grateful, 
fmell.  The  tender  tops  are  the  dronged  both  in  fmell  and  tade,  and 
next  to  thefe  the  cups  of  the  flowers  ;  which  lad,  though  fomewhat 
weaker  than  the  leaves  or  tops,  are  neverthelefs  the  mod  pleafant,  and 
hence  are  generally  preferred  :  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  cup, 
that  the  adive  matter  of  the  flower  refldes ;  for  the  blueifh  petalum, 
carefully  feparated,  has  very  little  fmell  or  tafle.  The  fragrance  of 
thefe  flowers  is  greatly  diminiffied,  or  in  great  meafure  dedroyed,  by 
bruifing  or  beating  and  hence  the  officinal  conferve,  made  by  beating 
them  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fugar,  has  very  little  of  the  flavour 
of  the  rofemary. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  rofemary  give  out  their  virtues  completely  to 
redtified  fpirit,  but  only  partially  to  water  :  the  fpirituous  tindtures 
are  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  the  aqueous  of  a  dark  greenifli  brown. 
Diddled  with  water,  they  yield  a  thin,  light,  pale  coloured  eflential 
oil,  inclining  a  little  to  yellowifh  or  greenifh,  of  great  fragrancy, 
though  not  quite  fo  agreeable  as  the  rofemary  itfelf :  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  the  herb  in  flower  were  obtained  eight  ounces  of  oil  : 
the  decodtion,  thus  diveded  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the  plant,  yields 
on  being  inlpiflated  an  unpleafant  weakly  bitterifh  extradt.  Redtified 
fpirit  likewife,  diddled  from  rofemary  leaves,  becomes  conflderably 
impregnated  with  their  fragrance,  leaving  however  in  the  extradt  the 
greated  fhare  both  of  their  flavour  and  pungency.  The  adtive  matter 
of  the  flowers  is  fomewhat  more  volatile  than  that  of  the  leaves, 
greated  part  of  it  ariflng  with  fpirit.  The  Hungary  water,  ufed  as 
a  perfume,  and  fometimes  medicinally  in  nervous  complaints,  and 
which  is  faid  to  have  received  its  name  from  its  being  fird  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  an  emprefs  of  that  nation  who  was  cured  by  its  continued  ufe  of 
a  paralytic  diforder,  is  a  drong  fpirit  diddled  from  frefh  rofemary 
flowers  :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  diredts  a  gallon  of  redtified  fpirit 
to  be  drawn  over  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  from  two  pounds  of  the 
flowers  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered  :  that  of  London  takes  the  tops, 
and  a  fpirit  not  quite  fo  drong ;  putting  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  the  frefh  tops,  and  drawing  off  in  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath  five  pints.  The  Hungary  water  brought  from  France  is 
more  fragrant  than  fuch  as  is  generally  prepared  among  us. 
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RUB  I A  TING  TO  RUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edthb.  Rubia 
tindlorum  fativa  C .  B.  Radix  rubra ,  &  erythrodanum  quibufda?n. 

Madder  :  a  rough  procumbent  plant,  with  fquare  jointed  balks,  and 
five  or  fix  oblong  pointed  leaves  fet  in  form  of  a  bar  at  every  joint :  on 
the  tops  come  forth  greeniSh  yellow  monopetalous  flowers,  deeply 
divided  into  four,  five,  or  fix  fegments,  followed  by  two  black 
berries :  the  root  is  long,  flender,  juicy,  of  a  red  colour  both  exter¬ 
nally  and  internally,  with  a  whitifh  woody  pith  in  the  middle.  It  is 
perennial,  and  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Europe  (infome  of  which 
it  is  faid  to  be  indigenous)  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers  :  the  roots  have  been 
brought  to  us  chiefly  from  Zealand ;  but  thofe  which  have  for  fome 
years  pab  been  raifed  in  England,  appear  fuperiour  to  the  foreign,  both 
as  a  colouring  and  a  medicinal  drug. 

The  roots  of  madder  have  a  bitteribi,  fomewhat  aubere  tabe,  and 
a  flight  fmell,  not  of  the  agreeable  kind.  They  impart  to  water  a 
dark  red  tindture,  to  rectified  Spirit  and  dibbled  oils  a  bright  red  :  both 
the  watery  and  fpirituous  tinctures  tabe  brongly  of  the  madder.  The 
root  taken  internally  tinges  the  urine  red ;  and  in  the  philosophical 
tranfadlions,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy  of  fciences, 
there  are  accounts  of  its  producing  a  like  effect  upon  the  bones  of  ani¬ 
mals  with  whofe  food  it  had  been  mixed :  all  the  bones,  particularly 
the  more  folid  ones,  were  changed  both  externally  and  internally  to  a 
deep  red,  though  neither  the  flefhy  nor  the  cartilaginous  parts  buffered 
any  alteration.  The  bones,  fo  tinged,  gave  out  nothing  of  their  co¬ 
lour  either  to  water  or  fpirit  of  wine. 

This  root  appears  therefore  to  be  pofieffed  of  great  fubtility  of  parts, 
which  may  poffibly  render  its  medical  virtues  more  considerable  than 
they  are  now  in  general  fuppofed  to  be.  It  has  been  chiefly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  refolvent  and  aperient,  in  obbrudtions  of  the  vifcera,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  urinary  organs,  in  coagulations  of  blood  from  falls  or 
bruifes,  in  jaundices,  and  in  beginning  dropfies.  The  college  of  Edin-  Decod.  ad 
burgh  makes  it  an  ingredient  in  the  idteric  decodtion,  which  is  pre- 
pared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  madder,  the  fame  quantity  of  turmeric, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  celandine,  in  three 
pints  of  water*  till  only  a  quart  remains,  to  which,  when  brained 

and. 
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and  grown  cold,  the  juice  of  two  hundred  millepedes  is  added ;  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  liquor  is  taken  twice  a  day  or  oftener. 

RU  S  C  U  S. 

RU SCZJ S  Jive  Brufcus  P harm.  Edinb.  RufcusC.B.  Rufcus 
myrtifolius  aculeatus  Pourn.  Oxymyrjine,  myrtacantha ,  myacantha  & 
jcopa  regia  quibufdam.  Butchers-broom  or  Kneeholly:  a  low 
woody  plant,  with  oblong  ftifF  prickly  leaves  joined  immediately  to 
the  {talks :  from  the  middle  ribs  of  the  leaves,  on  the  upper  fide,  iflue 
fmall  yellowifti  flowers  fucceeded  by  red  berries  :  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  knotty,  furnifhed  with  long  fibres  matted  together,  of  a  pale 
brownilh  colour  on  the  outfide  and  white  within.  It  grows  wild  in 
woods  and  on  heaths,  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  berries  in  Auguft. 

The  root  of  butchers-broom  has  a  fweetifti  tafte,  mixed  with  a 
flight  bitterifhnefs.  It  ftands  recommended  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic, 
in  urinary  obftrudtions,  nephritic  cafes,  dropfies,  &c.  Riverius  tells 
us  of  an  hydropic  perfon  who  was  completely  cured  by  ufing  a  de- 
codlion  of  butchers-broom  for  his  only  drink,  and  taking  two  purges 
of  fena.  The  virtues  of  the  root  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  fpirit, 
and  on  infpiflating  the  liquors,  feem  to  remain  entire  behind :  neither 
of  the  extracts  is  very  flrong  in  tafte ;  the  watery  the  leaft  fo. 


RU  l3  A. 

RUP  A  Pharm.  Lond .  &  Edinb.  Rut  a  hortenjis  latifolia  C>  1L 

Rue  :  a  fmall  fhrubby  plant,  with  thick  blueifh  green  leaves  divided 
into  numerous  roundifh  fegments  :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  come 
forth  yellowilh  tetrapetalous  (fometimes  pentapetalous)  flowers,  fol¬ 
lowed  each  by  a  capfule,  which  is  divided  into  four  partitions  full  of 
fmall  blackifti  rough  feeds.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  flowers  in 
June,  and  holds  its  leaves  all  the  winter.  The  markets  are  frequently 
fupplied  with  a  narrow-leaved  fort,  which  is  cultivated  in  preference 
to  the  other,  on  account  of  its  appearing  variegated  during  the  winter 
with  white  ftreaks. 
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This  herb  has  a  ftrong  unpieafant  fmell,  and  a  penetrating  pungent 
bitfrerifh  tafte :  much  handled,  it  is  apt  to  enflame  and  exulcerate  the 
Akin.  It  is  recommended  as  a  powerful  ftimulant,  aperient,  antifeptic, 
and  as  poflefting  fome  degree  of  an  antifpafmodic  power ;  in  crudities 
and  indigeftion,  for  preferving  again  ft  contagious  difeafes  and  the  ill 
effects  of  corrupted  air,  in  uterine  obftrudiions  and  hyfteric  com¬ 
plaints,  and  externally  in  difcutient  and  antifeptic  fomentations. 

Among  the  common  people,  the  leaves  are  fometimes  taken  with 
treacle,  on  an  empty  ftomach,  as  an  anthelmintic*  A  conferve, 
made  by  beating  the  frefh  leaves  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  Conferv.  fbi 
fugar,  is  the  moft  commodious  form  for  the  exhibition  of  the  herb  rutac  p'  L- 
in  fubftance. 

The  virtues  of  rue  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit, 
moft  perfectly  by  the  latter :  the  watery  infufions  are  of  a  greenifli 
yellow  or  brownifh  ;  the  fpirituous,  made  from  the  frefh  leaves,  of  a 
deep  green,  from  the  dry  of  a  dark  yellowifh  brown  colour  :  the  leaves 
themfelves,  in  drying,  change  their  blueifh  green  colour  to  a  yellow. 

On  infpiflating  the  fpirituous  tindture,  very  little  of  its  flavour  rifes 
with  the  menltruum ;  nearly  all  the  adtive  parts  of  the  rue  remaining 
concentrated  in  the  extradt,  which  imprefles  on  the  palate  a  very  warm, 
fubtile,  durable  pungency,  and  is  in  fmell  rather  lefs  unpieafant  than 
the  herb  in  fubftance.  In  diftillation  with  water,  an  eflential  oil  Oleum  rutse 
feparates  ;  in  colour  yellowifh  or  brownifh,  in  tafte  moderately  acrid,  £,/ 

and  of  a  very  penetrating  fmell  rather  more  unpieafant  than  that  of  the 
herb  :  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  virtue  of  the  rue  remains  be¬ 
hind  ;  the  decodtion,  infpiflated,  yielding  a  moderately  warm,  pungent, 
bitterifh  extradt.  The  adtive  matter  of  this  plant  appears  therefore  to  Extra&um 
be  chiefly  of  the  more  fixt  kind :  the  eflential  oil  itfelf  is  not  very  rutJ5 
volatile,  or  at  leafl:  is  fo  ftrongly  locked  up  by  the  other  principles,  as 
not  to  be  readily  elevated  in  diftillation.  The  feeds  and  their  capfules 
appear  to  contain  more  oil  than  the  leaves :  from  twelve  pounds  of  the 
leaves,  gathered  before  the  plant  had  flowered,  only  about  three  drams 
were  obtained ;  whereas  the  fame  quantity  of  the  herb  with  the  feeds 
almoft  ripe  yielded  above  an  ounce. 
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SABINA. 

SABINA  P harm.  Bond.  &  Edinb.  Sabina  folio  tamarifci  diof- 
coridis  C.  B.  Savina  quibufdam.  Savin  :  an  evergreen  flirub 
or  fmall  tree,  clothed  with  very  fihort  narrow  leaves  fo  biff  as  to  be 
prickly ;  producing  fmall  imperfect  flowers,  and  fometimes,  when 
grown  old,  blueifli  black  berries  like  thofe  of  juniper,  of  which  the 
modern  botany  reckons  it  a  fpecies  :  Linnaeus  calls  it  juniper  us  foliis 
cppoftis  ere  cl  is  decurrentibus ,  oppoftionibus  pyxidatis.  It  is  a  native  of 
fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  favin  have  a  moderately  brong  fmell,  of 
the  difagreeable  kind  and  a  hot,  bitteriih,  acrid  tafte.  They  give 
out  great  part  of  their  adtive  matter  to  watery  liquors,  and  the  whole 
to  rectified  fpirit ;  tinging  the  former  of  a  brownifh,  and  the  latter  of 
a  dull  dark  green  colour.  Diddled  with  water,  they  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  effential  oil  :  Hoffmann  fays,  that  from  thirty-two  ounces 
he  obtained  full  five  ounces  of  oil,  and  obferves  that  there  is  no  other 
known  vegetable  fubdance,  except  fome  of  the  refinous  juices,  as  tur¬ 
pentine,  that  affords  fo  much.  The  oil  fmells  drongly,  and  tabes 
moderately  of  the  favin  :  decodtions  of  the  leaves,  freed  from  this 
volatile  principle  by  infpiflation  to  the  confidence  of  an  extradt,  re¬ 
tain  a  confiderable  fhare  of  their  pungency  and  warmth  along  with 
their  bitterilhnefs,  and  have  likewife  fome  degree  of  fmell,  but  not 
refembling  that  of  the  plant  itfelf.  On  infpidating  the  fpirituous 
tindture,  there  remains  an  extradt  confiding  of  two  didindt  fubdances; 
one  yellow,  undtuous  or  oily,  bitteriih  and  very  pungent ;  the  other 
black,  refinous,  tenacious,  lefs  pungent,  and  fu-badringent. 

Savin  is  a  warm  dimulant  and  aperient ;  fuppofed  particularly  fer- 
viceable  in  uterine  obbrudtions,  proceeding  from  a  laxity  or  weaknefs 
of  the  veffels,  or  a  cold  fluggidi  indifpofition  of  the  juices.  The 
diddled  oil  is  accounted  one  of  the  mod  potent  emmenagogues  :  it  is 
likewife  a  drong  diuretic,  and,  as  Eoerhaave  obferves,  impregnates 
the  urine  with  its  fmell. 

S  A  C  C  II A  R  U  M. 

SUGAR:  a  fweet  fubdance,  of  a  faline  nature ;  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  an  elegant  large  cane  or  reed,  arundo  faccharifera  C.  B. 
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which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and  fome  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  weft,  and  is  cultivated  in  large  plantations  in  feveral  of  the 
American  iflands.  The  exprefled  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified  with 
the  addition  of  lime  water,  and  boiled  down  to  a  fomewhat  thick  con- 
fiftence  :  being  then  removed  from  the  fire,  the  faccharine  part  con¬ 
cretes  into  brown  coloured  mafles,  faccharum  rubrum  Pharm .  Pond , 
&  Edmb.  leaving  an  undtuous  liquid  matter  called  melafles  or  treacle, 
from  which  a  little  more  folid  fugar,  but  of  a  coarfer  kind,  is  obtainable 
by  a  repetition  of  the  boiling  and  clarification.  The  brown  fugar  is 
purified  in  conical  moulds,  by  fp reading,  on  the  upper  broad  furface, 
fome  moift  clay  ,  whofe  watery  moifture,  flowly  percolating  through 
the  mafs,  carries  with  it  a  confiderable  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
treacly  matter.  The  clayed  fugar,  imported  from  America,  is  by  our 
refiners  diftblved  in  water,  the  folution  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs, 
and  after  due  infpiftation,  poured  as  before  into  conical  moulds,  where, 
as  foon  as  the  fugar  has  concreted,  and  the  fluid  part  is  drained  oft'  by 
an  aperture  at  the  bottom,  the  furface  of  the  loaf  is  again  covered  with 
moift  clay.  The  fugar,  thus  once  refined,  faccharum  album  Pharm* 
Edmb.  becomes,  by  a  repetition  of  the  procefs,  the  double-refined 
fugar  of  the  fihops,  faccharum  puriffimum  Pharm.  Pond.  Solutions  of 
the  brown  or  white  fugars,  boiled  down  till  they  begin  to  grow  thick, 
and  then  removed  into  a  very  hot  room,  fhoot,  upon  fticks  placed 
acrofs  the  veflels  for  that  purpofe,  into  brown  or  white  cryftals  or  candy, 
faccharum  candum  Pharm.  Edinb. 

Sugar  diflbives,  by  the  afiiftance  of  heat,  in  rectified  fpirit ;  but 
greateft  part  of  it  feparates  again  in  the  cold,  and  concretes  into  a  cry¬ 
stalline  form  :  On  this  foundation,  faccharine  concretions  are  obtained 
from  faturated  fpirituous  tinctures  of  feveral  of  the  fweet  plants  of  our 
own  growth  ;  the  faccharine  part  feparating  when  the  tindture  is  fet  in 
the  cold,  while  the  refinous  or  other  matter  extradted  from  the  plant, 
remains  diftblved  in  the  fpirit.  Solutions  of  fugar  mingle  uniformly 
with  thofe  of  other  faline  fubftances,  whether  acid,  alkaline,  or  neu¬ 
tral  ;  and  make  no  vifible  alteration  in  the  infufions  of  the  coloured 
flowers  of  vegetables,  or  other  liquors,  in  which  acids  or  alkalies  pro¬ 
duce  a  change  of  colour  or  a  precipitation.  This  fweet  faline  fubftance 
appears  on  all  trials  completely  neutral ;  and  unites  with  moft  kinds  of 
humid  bodies,  without  altering  their  native  qualities  :  it  ferves  as  an 
intermedium  for  uniting  together  fome  bodies  naturally  repugnant,  as 
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diftilled  oils  and  water.  On  the  fame  principle  it  impedes  the  coagu¬ 
lation  of  milk,  and  the  feparation  of  its  butyraceous  part. 

Sugar,  in  confequence  of  this  property,  is  fuppofed  to  unite  the 
unctuous  part  of  the  food  with  the  animal  juices.  Hence  fome  have 
concluded,  that  it  increafes  corpulence  or  fatnefs ;  others,  that  it  has 
a  contrary  efFedt,  by  preventing  the  feparation  of  the  oily  matter,  which 
forms  fat,  from  the  blood  ;  and  others,  that  it  renders  the  juices 
thicker  and  more  lluggilh,  retards  the  circulation,  obftrudts  the  na¬ 
tural  fecretions,  and  thus  occafions  or  aggravates  fcorbutic,  cachedtic, 
hypochondriacal  and  other  diforders.  General  experience,  however, 
has  not  {hewn,  that  fugar  produces  any  of  thefe  effedls  in  any  remark¬ 
able  degree  :  its  moderate  ufe  appears  to  be  innocent ;  and  perhaps,  of 
all  that  have  yet  been  difcovered,  it  is  the  molt  univerfally  innocent 
and  inoffenfve,  as  well  as  the  moll  {imple,  fweet. 

Sugar  preferves  both  animal  and  vegetable  fubitances  from  putre- 
fadtion,  and  appears  to  poffels  this  power  in  a  higher  degree  than  the 
common  alimentary  fa  It  :  I  have  feen  animal  flefh  preferved  by  it  un¬ 
tainted  for  upwards  of  three  years.  From  this  property  it  has  been 
fometimes  applied  externally  as  a  balfamic  and  antifeptic. 

The  impure  brown  fugars,  by  virtue  of  their  oily  or  treacly  matter, 
prove  emollient  and  gently  laxative.  The  cryflals  or  candy  are  moll 
difficult  of  folution,  and  hence  are  propereft  where  this  foft  lubricating 
fweet  is  wanted  to  diffolve  ilowly  in  the  mouth,  as  in  tickling  coughs 
and  hoarfenefs.  The  ufes  of  fugar  in  medicinal  compofitions,  whether 
for  their  prefervation,  for  procuring  the  intended  form  and  conf  ftence, 
or  for  reconciling  to  the  ftomach  and  palate  fubftances  of  themfelves  , 
difgudful,  are  too  obvious  to  require  being  enlarged  on. 

S  A  G  A  F  E  N  U  M. 

S A  GAP  E  NUM  Pharm .  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Serapinum  quibufdam . 
Sagapenum  :  the  concrete  gummy-relinous juice  of  an  oriental  plant, 
of  which  we  have  no  certain  account,  but  which  appears,  from  the 
feeds  and  pieces  of  ftalks  fometimes  found  among  the  juice  as  brought 
to  us,  to  be  of  the  ferulaceous  or  umbelliferous  kind.  The  fagapenum 
comes  immediately  from  Alexandria ;  either  in  diftindt  tears,  or  run 
together  into  large  maffies  ;  outwardly  of  a  yellow  colour,  internally 
fomewhat  paler  and  clear  like  horn  j  growing  foft  on  being  handled, 

fo 
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fo  as  to  flick  to  the  fingers.  It  is  fometimes  fupplied  in  the  fhops  by 
the  larger  and  darker  coloured  maffes  of  bdellium  broken  in  pieces ; 
which  greatly  refemble  it  in  appearance,  but  may  be  diflinguifhed  by 
their  much  weaker  fmell. 

Sagapenum  has  a  flrong  difagreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  leek 
kind,  or  like  that  of  a  mixture  of  galbanum  with  a  little  afafetida ; 
and  a  moderately  hot  biting  tafle.  It  is  one  of  the  ftrongefl  of  the  de- 
obflruent  gums,  and  frequently  prefcribed,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  con- 
junction  with  ammoniacum  or  galbanum,  in  hyfteric  cafes,  uterine 
obflruclions,  aflhmas,  and  other  diforders.  It  may  be  commodioufly 
taken  in  the  form  of  pills,  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram  :  in  dofes  of  a  dram,  it  loofens  the  belly. 

On  boiling  this  gummy-refin  in  water,  about  three-fourths  of  it  are 
refolved  into  a  turbid  yellowifh  white  liquor,  which  fmells  and  taftes 
weakly  of  the  fagapenum.  Rectified  fpirit  fcarcely  takes  up  above  one 
half,  and  receives  very  little  colour  :  the  folution  fmells  weakly,  and 
taftes  pretty  flrongly.  Both  the  watery  and  fpirituous  folutions  lofe 
much,  in  evaporation,  of  their  tafle  as  well  as  their  fmell ;  the  watery 
lofes  mofl,  the  extract  being  very  confiderably  weaker  than  the  faga¬ 
penum  in  fubflance.  It  is  probable  that  the  more  adtive  parts  are  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  watery  vapour,  but  that  in  the  fpirituous  extradl  they 
are  only  invifcated  by  the  groffer  refinous  matter  :  for  the  water,  col¬ 
lected  by  diflillation,  is  notably  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
fagapenum,  and  difcovers  likewife  a  fmall  portion  of  effential  oil ; 
whereas  the  diflilled  fpirit  is  almoft  flavourlefs. 


SALES  ALKALINE 

ALKALIES,  or  Alkaline  salts  :  fubflances  of  a  very  pun¬ 
gent  tafle  ;  diffoluble  in  cold  water;  changing  the  colours  of  the  blue 
flowers  of  vegetables  to  a  green  ;  deftroying  the  acidity  of  four  liquors, 
and  forming  with  the  acid  a  neutral  compound ;  precipitating  earthy 
bodies  diffolved  in  acids  (a) ;  producing  no  precipitation  or  turbidnefs 

in 

(a)  To  this  chara&erof  alkalicity  there  is  one  exception  or  limitation.  Volatile  alkaline 
fpirits  made  completely  cauftic  by  quicklime,  on  being  mixed  with  a  folution  of  calcareous 
earth  in  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids,  occafion  no  precipitation  or  cloudinefs.  If  the  mixture 
be  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air,  the  alkaline  fpirit  gradually  lofes  its  caufticity  ;  and  then 
precipitates  the  earth:  on  blowing  into  it  air  from  the  lungs,  through  a  glafs  pipe,  the  preci¬ 
pitation  begun  immediately. 
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in  folutions  of  the  lixivial  falts  of  vegetables.  Thefe  lixivial  falts  are 
themfelves  alkalies  :  and  to  mingle  uniformly  with  thefe  bodies  of 
their  own  kind,  in  a  liquid  date,  is  the  moft  commodious  and  fare 
mark  I  can  recoiled:,  for  didinguidiing  alkalies,  univerfally,  from 
certain  folutions  of  earthy  bodies  in  acids ;  fome  of  which  have,  in  a 
greater -or  lefs  degree,  all  the  common  charaders  of  alkalicity ;  but  cn 
being  examined  by  this  criterion,  readily  betray  their  compofition,  by 
rendering  the  limpid  lixivial  liquor  milky,  and  depofiting  their  earth  ; 
the  acid,  which  before  held  the  earth  diffolved,  being  abforbed  from 
it  by  the  lixivial  fait. 

i.  Sal  alkalinus  fixus.  Fixt  alkaline  or  lixivial  fait:  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  allies  of  vegetables,  by  macerating  or  boiling  them  in 
water,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the  lye  till  the  fait  remains  dry.  It 
is  fixt  and  fufible  in  the  fire,  deliquiates  in  a  moift  air,  diiTolves  in 
equal  its  weight  or  lefs  of  water,  and  does  not  affume  a  crydalline 
form  [a). 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  have  an  acrid  fiery  tafle,  and  leave  in  the  mouth 
a  kind  of  urinous  flavour.  Saturated  folutions  of  them  in  water  cor¬ 
rode  the  folid  parts  of  animals,  diflfolve  fats  and  oils  into  faponaceous 
compounds,  and  liquefy  alrnod  all  the  animal  humours,  except  per¬ 
haps  only  milk,  which,  when  heated,  they  coagulate.  Diluted 
largely  with  water,  and  drank  warm  in  bed,  they  generally  excite 
fweat :  if  that  evacuation  is  not  favoured  by  external  warmth,  they 
operate  chiefly  by  urine,  of  which,  in  many  cafes,  as  in  maniacal  and 
hydropic  ones,  they  frequently  procure  a  copious  and  fahitary  dif- 
charge  :  they  likewife  loofen  the  belly,  and  in  codive  habits,  where 
the  diredt  purgatives  or  laxatives  give  only  temporary  relief,  they 
render  the  benefit  more  lading.  They  feem  in  general  to  adt  by  dimu- 
lating  and  deterging  the  folids,  and  refolving  the  vifcidities  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  ;  and  by  thefe  means  opening  obdrudtions,  or  promoting  fecre- 
tion,  in  all  the  organs  through  which  they  pafs.  The  dofe  is  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  fifteen  or  twenty ;  in  fome  cafes,  it  has  been 
extended  to  a  dram.  That  they  may  be  given,  and  continued  for 
fome  time,  with  fafety,  in  very  confiderable  dofes,  appears  from  the 

expe- 

(a)  Though  thefe  falts,  as  commonly  prepared,  are  never  found  to  fhoot  into  cryftals,  they 
do  cryftailize  in  part  when  folutions  of  them  have  been  expofed  for  a  length  of  time  to  the 
open  air.  The  cryftals  are  far  milder  in  tafte,  and  effervefce  more  ftrongly  with  acids,  thaa 
the  alkali  in  its  common  ftate. 
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experience  of  thofe,  who  have  taken  the  Rrong  folution  of  them 
called  foap-lyes  for  the  relief  of  calculous  complaints.  In  putrid 
diforders,  and  a  colliquated  Rate  of  the  humours,  thefe  falts  have  been 
generally,  and  I  think  juflly,  condemned:  for  though  they  have  lately 
been  difcovered  to  relift  putrefaction  both  in  the  fluids  and  folids  of 
dead  animals,  yet  in  living  ones  they  apparently  increafe  the  colli* 
quation,  with  which  all  putrid  difeales  are  accompanied. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  are  obtainable,  in  greater  or  lets  quantity,  from 
almoR  all  vegetables ;  excepting  perhaps  only  a  few  of  the  volatile 
acrid  kind,  as  muftard  feed.  The  falts  of  different  plants,  in  the 
Rate  wherein  they  are  firft  extracted  from  the  alhes,  are  found  to 
differ  in  degree  of  Rrength,  and  in  fome  other  refpeCts,  from  one 
another ;  many  of  them  containing  a  portion,  and  fome  a  very  con- 
ftderable  one,  of  neutral  falts  of  the  vitriolic  or  marine  kind  ( a ).  Puri¬ 
fied  by  calcination,  fo  as  that  all  remains  of  the  oil  of  the  vegetable 
may  be  burnt  out ;  and  by  deliquiation  in  the  air,  by  which  only  the 
alkali  diftolves ;  they  are  all,  except  thofe  of  fome  marine  plants 
(fee  Natron ),  fo  much  alike,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable,  by  any 
known  method  of  trial,  from  one  another. 

The  falts  of  the  leaves  and  other  herbaceous  parts  of  plants  are 
more  difficultly  brought  to  a  Rate  of  perfeCt  purity  than  thofe  of 
the  more  woody  and  compaCt ;  a  portion  of  oily  matter  being  tena- 
cioufiy  retained,  minute  indeed,  yet  fufficient  to  give  a  browniffi: 

tinge. 


(rf)  The  readied;  way  of  difcovering  neutral  fait  in  the  lixivial  falts  of  vegetables  is,  by 
ihaking  a  ftrong  folution  of  them  in  a  vial  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine.  If  the  fait  is  purely  alkaline,  the  two  liquors,  on  Handing  for  a  moment,  will  feparate 
from  one  another;  the  fpirit  riling  to  the  top,  and  the  alkaline  folution  colle&ing  itfelf  at  the 
bottom,  both  of  them  tranfparent  as  at  firft.  If  neutral  falts  are  mixed  with  the  alkali,  though 
in  very  fmall  proportion,  the  fpirit  produces  inftantly  an  opake  milkinefs  in  the  lye  ;  and  on 
Handing  for  a  few  minutes,  a  faline  matter  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  in  greater  or 
lefs  quantity,  according  as  the  alkali  has  a  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  the  neutral  fait. 

The  exadt  quantity  of  pure  alkali  in  any  kind  of  lixivial  fait  or  potalh  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  acids.  Some  alkaline  fait  known  to  be  pure,  as  good  fait  of  tartar,  is  to  be  melted 
in  an  iron  ladle,  that  all  remains  of  watery  moifture  may  be  expelled  :  a  certain  quantity  of  this 
fait,  as  a  dram,  weighed  out  while  warm,  is  to  be  di/folved  in  a  little  water,  and  faturated  with 
any  convenient  acid,  as  diluted  fpirit  of  fait  :  the  point  of  faturation  is  readily  and  accurately 
obtained  by  means  of  flained  paper,  as  diredled  in  page  18.  For  the  greater  facility  in  trials 
of  this  kind,  a  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  may  be  fo  diluted,  that  iixteen  drams  of  it  for 
inftance  may  exadtly  faturate  the  one  dram  of  pure  alkali,  if  then  a  folution  ol  one  dram  of 
any  given  fait  be  faturated  with  the  fame  acid  liquor,  fo  many  drams  or  parts  of  a.  dram  or  the 
acid  as  are  required  for  the  faturation,  fo  many  fixteenths  or  parts  of  lixteenths  of  pure  alka.il 
does  the  given  fait  contain.  This  appears  to  be  the  moft  fimple  and  commodious,  as  well  as 
the  moft  accurate  way,  that  has  yet  been  contrived,  for  determining  the  alkahcity,  or  degreeari 
purity,  of  all  kinds  of  lixivial  falts. 
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tinge*  A.  fait  of  this  kind  is  generally  prepared,  or  expended  to  be 
prepared,  from  wormwood  *•,  fo  me  times  from  broom  •f*,  and  fome- 
times  from  bean  ftalks  J,  all  which  are  fufficiently  well  adapted  to 
this  ufe,  their  allies  yielding  as  large  a  proportion  as  moft  of  the  com¬ 
mon  herbaceous  matters,  and  their  fait  feeming  to  be  almort  merely 
alkaline,  or  free  from  any  conliderable  quantity  of  the  other  kinds 
of  faline  matter,  of  which  the  allies  of  tome  vegetables  contain  more 
than  they  do  of  alkaline  fait.  About  London,  the  fhops  are  ufually 
fupplied  from  the  country  with  the  allies  of  wormwood  ready  burnt ; 
but  that  more  of  the  oil  may  be  confirmed  than  the  limple  burning 
of  the  herb  has  diffipated,  they  are  further  calcined  with  a  red  heat, 
and  occafionally  liirred,  for  fome  hours  :  the  white  afhes  are  theji 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  filtered  lye  evaporated  to  drynefs. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  retain  in  the  fait  as  much  as  poffible  of 
the  oil,  by  burning  the  plant  with  a  clofe  fmothering  heat  continued 
no  longer  than  till  it  is  reduced  fully  to  alhes ;  that  is,  till  the  alka¬ 
line  fait  is  generated,  for  thefe  falts  do  not  appear  to  exirt  naturally 
in  vegetables.  The  alkalies  thus  prepared  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  much  milder  and  lefs  acrimonious,  and  more  of  a 
faponaceous  nature,  than  thofe  which  have  been  further  diverted  of 
oil.  But  as  we  now  have,  in  the  foda  or  natron,  an  alkali  as  mild  as 
can  be  wifhed  for,  this  inelegant,  precarious  and  unfrugal  method  of 
fupprefiing  the  acrimony  of  the  common  alkalies,  becomes  unne- 
certary. 

Among  all  the  known  vegetables,  or  vegetable  productions,  there 
are  none  from  which  a  pure  alkaline  fait  is  obtainable  fo  eafily,  and 
in  fo  large  a  quantity,  as  from  tartar.  If  red  or  white  tartar  be  burnt 
with  a  moderately  rtrong  fire,  either  in  a  proper  veflel,  or  wrapt 
up  in  wetted  brown  paper,  to  prevent  the  fmaller  pieces  from  dropping 
down  through  the  interfaces  of  the  coals  on  being  firrt  injeCted  into 
the  furnace,  it  foon  turns  to  white  allies,  which  yield  on  the  firrt 
elixation  a  rtrong  fiery  fait  ||,  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  amounting  to 
about  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  tartar.  The  rtrength  of  the 
fait  is  fomewhat  further  increafed,  by  keeping  it  melted  for  fome 
hours  in  an  intenfe  fire ;  in  which  operation,  if  the  crucible  cracks 
or  is  left  uncovered,  fo  as  that  the  flame  may  have  any  accefs  to  the 
fait,  or  if  a  minute  portion  of  any  inflammable  matter  is  introduced, 
it  aflumes,  in  part  at  leaft,  a  greenilh  or  blue  colour,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  its  rtrength. — A  pure  and  rtrong 
5  alkaline 
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alkaline  folution  is  obtained,  by  expoflng  to  the  air,  in  a  moift  place, 
either  the  fait  *  or  the  white  allies  -f*  of  tartar  :  the  alkali  imbibes  in  *  Liqi 
a  few  days  fo  much  of  the  aereal  moifture,  as  to  run  wholly  into  afaUs  tartari* 
liquor,  leaving,  how  highly  foever  the  fait  has  been  purified  before,  ^tari  ^er™ 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  earthy  matter.  If  the  liquor  be  infpiftateddeliquium 
to  drynefs,  and  the  dry  fait  again  deliquiated  in  the  air  or  diffolved  in 
pure  water,  an  earthy  matter  is  hill  left:  and  even  if  the  filtered  fo- tartari  P.  L. 
lution  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  clofe  hopt  glafs  veffel,  an 
earthy  fubhance  gradually  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom. 

Alkaline  falts  are  prepared  for  common  ufes,  in  the  way  of  trade, 
chiefly  from  wood ;  of  which,  in  the  forehs  of  Germany,  Ruflia, 
and  Sweden,  large  piles  are  burnt  on  purpofe.  To  fave  the  trouble 
of  boiling  down  the  lye,  the  finer  part  of  the  afhes  unelixated  is  in 
fome  places  tempered  with  it  into  the  confihence  of  morter,  which  is 
afterwards  hratified  with  fome  of  the  more  inflammable  kinds  of 
wood,  and  burnt  a  fecond  time  :  in  others,  the  lye  is  foaked  up  in 
dry  hraw,  and  this  drained  and  burnt.  The  impure  faline  maffes, 
obtained  by  thefe  or  fimilar  methods,  are  called  Potajhes  ( Cineres  cla - 
vellati  Pharm.  Edinh.J  ;  the  hrongefl  of  which  has  been  generally 
reckoned  that  brought  from  Ruflia  f  Cineres  rujjici  Pharm.  Lond.)  in 
dark-coloured  hard  maffes,  of  a  very  pungent  tafte,  yet  containing  fo 
much  earthy  matter  as  not  readily  to  liquefy  or  grow  moift  in  the 
air.  This  potafh  is  faid  to  be  prepared  in  the  firfl  of  the  ways  above 
mentioned  :  but  it  appears  from  fome  late  experiments,  that  another 
ingredient  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  procefs ;  the  maffes,  as  brought  to 
us,  being  found  to  contain  more  quicklime  than  alkaline  fait  (a), 
and  on  this  depends  the  great  ftrength  and  corrofivenefs  of  the  Ruflia 
potafh.  For  a  purer  fait,  the  lye  is  boiled  down  in  large  iron  veffels ; 

3  S  and 


{a)  See  Dr.  Home’s  Experiments  on  bleaching.— It  has  been  fufpefted  that  the  matter  in  Ruflia 
potafh,  which  Teemed  from  Dr.  Home’s  experiments  to  be  quicklime,  is  no  other  than  the 
earth  of  the  vegetable  afhes  themfelves,  which  earth,  by  ftrong  calcination,  fuch  as  this  kind 
of  potafh  is  faid  to  undergo,  affumes  fome  of  the  moil  finking  characters  of  true  quicklime. 
Since  the  eftablifhment  of  the  American  manufacture,  the  Ruflia  fort  has  in  this  country  fallen 
fo  much  into  difufe,  that  i’t  is  very  difficult  to  procure  a  fpecimen  that  can  be  depended  on  as 
genuine.  What  has  been  fent  to  me  as  true  Ruflia  potafh  (and  which  indeed  has  greatly  the 
appearance  of  what  ufed  to  be  fold  under  that  name)  on  being  elixated  with  water,  leaves  a 
large  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  greatefl  part  of  which  diflblves  readily  in  aquafortis. 
This  folution  has  exactly  the  fame  tafte  with  a  folution  of  chalk  made  in  the  fame  acid  :  on 
dropping  into  it  a  little  vitriolic  acid,  the  liquor  grows  inftantly  milky,  and  a  copious  preci¬ 
pitation  enfues.  This  precipitability  by  the  vitriolic  acid  is  one  of  the  properties  of  calcareous 
earths,  which  the  earth  of  vegetables  has  not  been  found  to  acquire  by  any  degree  of  Calcination  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  making  of  this  potafh  real  quicklime  is  mixed,  in 
very  large  proportion. 
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and  the  dark-coloured  di'y  lalt,  which  concretes  into  a  hard  cruft;  ori 
the  lides  and  bottom  of  the  veffel,  is  beaten  off  with  a  mallet  and 
chifel,  and  calcined  in  an  oven,  with  a  gradual  fire,  till  it  becomes 
white  ;  in  which  ftate  it  is  called,  from  its  pearly  appearance,  pearl -• 
aJJj.  For  fome  years  paid,  we  have  been  fupplied  chiefly  from  our 
American  colonies,  with  compact  alkaline  maffes,  much  more  pure 
than  the  above  potajhes ,  though  lefs  fo  than  the  pearl-ajh ;  prepared 
by  boiling  down  the  lye  to  drynefs,  and  then  increafing  the  fire  till 
the  fait  becomes  red  hot,  and  melts,  fo  as  to  be  conveniently  laded  out 
with  iron  ladles  :  the  troublefome  operation  of  getting  ©ft  the  indu¬ 
rated  fait  from  the  boiler  is  thus  avoided ;  and  the  ftrong  melting  heat, 
though  of  Ihort  continuance,  fupplies  in  great  meafure  the  tedious  cal¬ 
cination  of  the  fait ;  for  though  the  inflammable  matter,  on  which  the 
colour  depends,  is  in  fufion  not  confirmed,  it  is  burnt  to  an  indif- 
foluble  coaly  ftate,  fo  that  lyes  made  from  thefe  melted  potalhes  with 
water  are  nearly  as  colourlefs  as  thofe  of  the  whiteft  pearl-afhes. 

Quicklime  remarkably  increafes  the  activity  of  all  thefe  falts  ; 
enabling  them,  in  a  liquid  or  dilute  form,  to  diffolve  oils,  fats,  &c.  far 
more  powerfully  than  either  the  lime  or  alkali  by  themfelves  ;  and  in 
a  folid  or  more  concentrated  one,  to  ad  as  cauftics.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  the  London  college  direds  equal  parts  of  quicklime  and  Ruflia 
potafh  ( a )  to  be  gradually  fprinkled  with  fo  much  water  as  will 
llake  the  lime  :  more  water  is  then  added,  the  whole  ftirred  together. 
Lixivium  ia»*  anc{  fuffered  to  ftand  for  a  day  or  two.  The  liquor,  poured  off  clear 
Vharm.Zmd.  from  the  undiftolved  lime,  is  the  common  foap  lye  and  is  direded 
to  be  made  of  fuch  a  ftrength,  that  an  exad  wine  pint  may  weigh 
juft  fixteen  ounces  troy  :  if  it  is  heavier,  for  every  dram  that  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  this  weight,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water  by  meafure  is  to  be 
added  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor  :  if  lighter,  it  is  to  be  boiled  till 
the  like  quantity  is  wafted,  or  poured  upon  frefh  lime  and  potafh. 
The  common  lyes  of  our  foft-foap  makers  are  confiderably  ftronger 
than  this  :  Dr.  Pemberton  obferves,  that  their  lyes  will  be  reduced 
to  the  ftrength  here  propofed,  by  diluting  them  with  fomewhat  lefs 
than  an  equal  meafure  of  water. 

The  dry  fait  obtained  by  evaporating  thefe  lyes  is  a  ftrong  and  hid¬ 
den  cauftic  :  for  the  greater  convenience  of  ufing,  it  is  urged  in  a 

crucible 

(<2)  Pure  alkaline  fait  requires  commonly  about  twice  its  weight  of  quicklime  to  render  it 
completely  cauftic.  Complete  caufticity  is  known  by  the  lye  making  no  effervefcence  with 
acids.  A  redundance  of  lime  is  known,  by  the  lye  growing  milky  on  dropping  into  it  a  little 
common  alkaline  lye,  or  on  blowing  into  it  with  the  breath  through  a  glafs  pipe. 
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.crucible  with  a  ftrong  fire,  till  it  flows  like  oil,  then  poured  upon  a 
flat  plate  made  hot,  and  whilft:  the  matter  continues  foft,  cut  into 
pieces  of  a  proper  fize  and  figure,  which  are  kept  in  a  glafs  veffel 
clofely  ftopt.  It  deliquiates  much  fooner  in  the  air,  and  diftblves  more 
readily  in  watery  liquors,  than  the  milder  alkalies,  and  in  this  con- 
lifts  its  principal  inconvenience ;  being  apt  to  liquefy  fo  much  upon 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  to  lpread  beyond  the  limits  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  operate.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided,  by 
boiling  down  the  foap  lye  only  to  one  fourth  part,  and  then,  while 
the  liquor  continues  boiling,  fprinkling  in,  by  little  and  little,  fo 
much  powdered  quicklime  as  will  abforb  it  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
pafte :  the  addition  of  the  lime  in  fubftance  renders  the  preparation 
lefs  apt  to  liquefy,  and  hence  more  eafily  confinable  within  the  in¬ 
tended  limits,  but  at  the  fame  time  proportionably  more  flow  in  its 
operation , 

2.  Sal  alkalinus  volatilis.  Volatile  alkaline  fait  :  obtain¬ 
able,  by  diftillation  with  a  ftrong  fire,  from  all  animal  matters,  from 
foot,  and  in  fmall  quantity  from  moft  vegetables :  producible  alfo  in 
animal  fubftances,  very  plentifully  in  urine,  by  putrefaction,  and  in 
this  cafe  feparable  by  diftillation  with  a  gentle  heat.  When  the  fait 
is  once  formed,  whether  by  ignition  or  putrefaction,  it  gradually  ex¬ 
hales  in  moderately  warm  air ;  and  rifes  fooner  in  diftillation  than 
highly-reCtified  vinous  fpirits,  condenfing  about  the  fides  of  the 
recipient  into  cryftalline  concretions.  It  requires  for  its  lolution  three 
or  four  times  its  weight  of  water. 

These  falts  are  in  fmell  as  well  as  tafte  very  penetrating  and 
pungent ;  they  are  the  only  concrete  falts  that  in  their  pure  ftate  emit 
fenfible  effluvia.  They  diffolve  oils,  refins,  fats,  &c.  more  languidly 
than  the  fixt  alkalies,  on  account  perhaps  of  their  not  being  fufcep- 
tible  of  any  confiderable  heat,  by  which  their  menftrual  power  might 
be  promoted.  In  the  bodies  of  animals,  they  operate  more  powerfully 
than  the  fixt,  both  as  refolvents  and  ftimulants  ;  are  more  difpoled  to 
direCI  their  force  to  the  cutaneous  pores,  and  lefs  to  the  groffer  emunc- 
tories ;  and  aCt  more  remarkably  upon  the  nervous  fyftem.  They  are 
particularly  ufeful  in  lethargic  and  apopleCtic  cafes ;  in  hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  diforders,  and  the  languors,  headachs,  inflations  of  the 
ftomach,  flatulent  colics,  and  other  fymptoms  attending  thole 
diftempers,  efpecially  in  aged  perfons  and  thole  of  a  phlegmatic  habit : 

3  S  2  in 
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in  languors  and  faintings,  their  Simulating  fmell  gives  oftentimes  im¬ 
mediate  relief.  In  fome  kinds  of  fevers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  low 
kind,  accompanied  with  a  cough,  hoarfenefs,  redundance  of  phlegm, 
and  lentor  of  the  blood,  they  are  of  great  utility  ;  liquefying  the  thick 
juices,  railing  the  pulfe,  and  exciting  a  falutary  diaphorefis.  In  pu¬ 
trid  fevers,  fcurvies,  and  wherever  the  mafs  of  blood  is  thin  and 
acrimonious,  they  are  hurtful :  for  though  they  powerfully  refiS  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  fubSances,  that  are  detached  from  the  vital 
ceconomy,  yet,  in  living  animals,  one  of  their  primary  effeCts  is  a  col- 
liquation  of  the  humours,  which  in  its  advanced  Sate  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  advanced  Sate  of  putrefactive  colliquation  :  their  immo¬ 
derate  ufe  has  brought  on  high  fcorbutic  fymptoms,  refembling  thole 
of  the  true  putrid  fcurvy  (a).  Thefe  falts  are  moS  commodioully  taken 
in  a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted ;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus,  which  Ihould 
be  made  up  only  as  wanted,  the  fait  foon  flying  off.  The  dofe  is  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  ten,  twelve,  or  more. 

The  volatile  alkalies  obtained  from  different  fubSances  appear,  like 
the  lixt,  to  be,  in  their  Sate  of  perfeCt  purity,  one  and  the  fame  thing. 
But  as  SrS  diSilled  from  the  fubjeCt,  they  are  largely  impregnated  with 
its  oil  rendered  fetid  or  empyreumatic  by  the  procefs  in  which  the  fait 
was  generated ;  and  as  thefe  oils  differ  from  one  another  in  degree  of 
fubtility  and  fetidnefs,  the  falts  partake  of  the  fame  differences,  till  re¬ 
peated  diSillations  or  other  proceffes  have  either  feparated  the  adhering 
oils,  or  fubtilized  and  purified  them  to  the  fame  degree.  By  repeated 
diSillations,  all  animal  oils  become  limpid  as  water,  lofe  their  fetor, 
acquire  a  penetrating  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  gratefully  pungent  taSe  : 
oleum  ani-  thus  rectified,  they  are  faid,  by  Dippelius,  Hoffmann,  and  others,  to 
male  <vulgo .  a<qIj  jn  d0fes  of  half  a  drop,  as  diaphoretics,  anodynes,  and  antifpaf- 
modics.  The  volatile  alkalies  ufed  in  medicine  are  expeCted  to  be 
either  pure  from  oil,  or  to  have  their  oil  in  this  fubtilized  Sate. 

The  oily  volatile  alkalies  have  been  chiefly  prepared  from  hartfiiorn,. 
by  diSillation  in  large  iron  pots,  with  a  fire  increafed  by  degrees  to  a 
Srong  red  heat.  At  firS  there  arifes  an  aqueous  liquor,  then  the  vo¬ 
latile  fait,  along  with  a  yellowiffi  and  at  length  a  dark  reddifh  oil  :  if 
the  aqueous  liquor  is  not  removed  before  the  fait  begins  to  come  over, 
a  part  of  the  fait  diffolves  in  it,  and  thus  forms  what  is  called  fpirit. 

The  oil,  excepting  fo  much  of  it  as  is  incorporated  with  the  alkali, 
may  be  feparated  from  the  fpirit  by  filtration  through  wetted  paper, 

which 


( a )  See  Huxham’j  Dijfertation  on  the  malignant  fore  throat* 
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which  tranfmits  the  fpirit  and  retains  the  oil.  The  fait  and  fpirit  are 
then  diililled  again  together,  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  in  a  glafs  retort ; 
and  the  diftillation  carefully  repeated  feveral  times,  till  the  fait  becomes 
exceedingly  white,  and  the  fpirit  limpid  as  water,  and  of  a  grateful 
fmell  The  fait  becomes  the  fooner  pure,  if  it  be  feparated  from  the  *  Spirit,  cor- 
fpirit,  and  fublimed  firft  from  an  equal  weight  of  pure  chalk  and  after-  5-1°  coVn^c^ 
wards  from  a  little  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ^ ;  or  from  twice  its  weight  f  Phar.  Land. 
of  potalh  J.  The  purification  of  the  fpirit  is  likewife  expedited  by  j  Ph.  Edinb. 
diftilling  it  from  potalh,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  a  pint  §  ;  §  Spirit  corn, 
the  potalh  may  be  again  purified  for  ufe,  by  calcining  it,  fo  as  to  burn csrvi  p' 
out  the  oil  it  has  imbibed.  If  the  whole  of  the  volatile  fait  is  required 
in  a  folid  form,  it  may  be  recovered  from  the  fpirit  by  fublimation  in  a 
tall  narrow  cucurbit,  the  fait  riling  into  the.  head,  while  the  watery 
fluid  remains  behind.  In  all  the  diftillations  of  the  fpirit,  greateft  part 
of  the  fait  comes  over  before  the  phlegm ;  and  the  procefs  lhould  be 
continued  no  longer  than  till  fo  much  of  the  phlegm  has  followed  as  is 
nearly  fufHcient  to  diffolve  it  •,  that  a  part  of  the  fait  remaining  undif- 
folved  may  be  a  criterion,  to  the  purchafer,  of  the  faturation  or  flrength 
of  the  fpirit., — A  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil,  are  fometimes  diflilled  in  the  fame  Spirit.  ,  fal  & 
manner  from  wood  foot,  but  here  more  labour  is  required  to  render 
the  fait  and  fpirit  pure. 

Though  the  whitenefs  and  limpidity  which  the  falts  and  fpirits  of 
hartlhorn,  foot,  and  other  like  fubftances,  acquire  by  the  above 
methods  of  purification,  feem  to  fhew  that  they  are  dwelled  of  oil  3. 
they  are  neverthelefs  found  to  participate  ftill  of  that  principle  in  no 
fmall  degree.  In  long  keeping  they  contract  a  yellow  colour,  and  at 
length  become  again  naufeous  and  fetid  ;  the  oil  feeming  to  be  more 
and  more  extricated,  or  to  lofe  by  degrees  of  the  fubtility  and  grate- 
fulnefs  which  it  received  from  the  re&ification.  The  oftener  the 
diftillation  is  repeated,  the  more  permanent  is  the  fubtilization  of 
the  oil. 

The  moft  effectual  purification  of  thefe  falts  is  obtained,  by  com¬ 
bining  them  with  mineral  acids,  and  afterwards  feparating  the  acid.  It 
is  not  needful  to  make  fuch  a  combination  on  purpofe  :  for  fuch  a  one 
is  produced  more  compendioufly,  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  called  in  the 
fhops  fal  ammoniac :  fee  the  following  article. 

If  fal  ammoniac  be  mingled  with  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  either  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  folution,  its  acid  will  be  abforbed  by  the  fixt  alkali ; 
and  the  volatile  alkali,  thus  fet  at  liberty  again,  will  immediately  dif- 
v  covert 
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cover  itfelf  by  its  pungent  odour,  and  may  be  collected  perfectly  pure 
by  diftillation,  Commonly  equal  parts  of  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt  al- 
kali,  feparately  powdered,  are  put  into  a  glafs  retort,  with  fo  much 
water  as  is  fufficient  to  diffolve  them  ;  and  the  diftillation  performed 
by  a  gradual  fire  in  a  fand-bath.  The  volatile  fait  rifes  firft  and 
may  be  kept  apart  by  removing  the  recipient  as  foon  as  the  water  begins 
to  come  over  :  if  a  fpirit  is  wanted,  the  diftillation  is  continued  till  the 
fait  is  juft  diffolvedby  the  water  that  fucceeds  it,  and  no  longer-f*:  from 
a  pound  of  fal  ammoniac,  a  quart  is  commonly  drawn  off  J.  The  vo¬ 
latile  alkaline  fait  may  be  extricated  likewife  by  means  of  chalk,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  chalk  does  not  begin  to  adt  upon  the  fal 
ammoniac,  or  abforb  its  acid,  till  the  mixture  is  confiderably  heated : 
one  part  of  the  fal  ammoniac  may  be  mixed  with  two  of  chalk,  and 
the  mixture  fet  to  fublime  in  a  retort  with  a  ftrong  fire. 

Quicklime,  which  heightens  the  pungency  of  fixt  alkalies  even  to 
caufticity,  has  a  like  effedt  upon  the  volatile  :  it  renders  the  fixt  more 
eafily  liquefiable,  and  the  volatile  permanently  liquid,  preventing  their 
concretion  into  a  folia  form  :  the  volatile  alkali,  like  the  fixed,  in 
having  its  activity  thus  increafed  by  quicklime,  lofes  its  power  of  ef- 
fervefcing  with  acids ;  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the 
lime  adds,  on  one  alkali  as  on  the  other,  by  abforbing  their  air  (fee  page 
165).  This  pungent  volatile  fpirit  may  be  prepared,  by  flaking  about 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  quicklime  in  four  pints  of  water,  and  adding  to 
the  mixture,  in  a  retort,  a  pound  of  powdered  fal  ammoniac  :  imme¬ 
diately  adapt  a  recipient,  (for  the  pungent  vapours  begin  to  arife  on  the 
ftrft  contacd)  and  with  a  gentle  heat  draw  off  two  pints.  This  fpirit 
is  held  too  acrimonious  for  internal  ufe,  and  has  therefore  been  chiefly 
employed  in  fmelling-bottles.  It  is  an  excellent  menftruum  for  certain 
vegetable  fubftances,  as  Peruvian  bark,  which  the  milder  fpirits  ex¬ 
tract  little  from  ;  and  when  Saturated  with  bodies  of  this  kind,  its 
pungency  is  fo  far  fheathed,  that  it  may  be  taken  inwardly  with  as 
great  fafety  as  tindtures  made  in  the  other  fpirits.  In  long  keeping, 
unlefs  the  bottle  is  quite  full  and  very  clofely  fecured,  it  gradually  im¬ 
bibes  air,  as  appears  from  the  eftervefcence  which  it  raifes  with  acids  5 
and  lofes  proportion  ably  of  its  pungency. 

Some  have  mixed  a  quantity  of  this  cauftic  fpirit  with  the  officinal 
fpirits  both  of  fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartlhorn;  which  thus  become 
more  pungent,  fo  as  to  bear  an  addition  of  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
water  without  danger  of  difcovery  from  the  tafte  or  finell.  This  abufe 

may 
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may  be  detedted,  by  adding  to  the  fufpecled  fpirit  a  quantity  of  fpirit 
of  wine  ;  which,  if  the  volatile  fpirit  is  genuine,  will  precipitate  a 
part  of  its  volatile  fait,  but  has  no  fuch  effect  either  on  the  cauftic 
ipirit  itfelf,  or  on  fuch  as  is  fophifticated  with  it. 

Some  have  fubftituted  to  the  fpirit  a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  and 
iixt  alkaline  fait :  this  liquor  eludes  the  above  method  of  trial,  as  it 
depofites  a  faline  matter  on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  genuine  volatile  fpirit  :  it  may  be  diftinguithed  by  the 
matter,  thus  depofited,  being  not  volatile  but  fixt ;  or  by  a  fixt  fait 
being  left  upon  evaporating  a  little  of  the  liquor ;  or  more  compendi- 
oully,  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  folution  of  lilver  made  in  aquafortis, 
which  immediately  produces  a  milkinefs  in  the  counterfeit,  but  makes 
no  apparent  change  in  the  genuine  fpirit. 

The  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine  to  volatile  alkaline  fpirit  affords  means 
of  judging,  in  fome  degree,  of  their  ftrength  or  faturation  as  well  as 
of  their  purity.  If  the  volatile  fpirit  be  fully  faturated  with  fait,  a 
quantity  of  highly-redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  poured  on  it  flowly  down 
the  lides  of  the  glafs,  in  a  cool  place,  produces  immediately  an  opake 
denfe  coagulum  on  the  furface  where  the  liquors  touch  :  on  fhaking 
them  together,  the  whole  becomes  a  confident  mafs,  which  foon  re- 
folves  by  warmth  into  a  fluid  and  a  folid  part  *.  This  is  fuppofed  by  *  OfFa  alba 
fome  to  be  a  volatile  foap,  compofed  of  the  alkaline  fait  of  the  one  Helmontlu 
fpirit  and  the  oily  principle  of  the  other  ;  though  in  effedt  it  is  no 
more  than  the  alkaline  fait  itfelf  diflodged,  by  the  vinous  fpirit,  from 
the  watery  fluid  in  which  it  was  diffolved  :  the  quantity  of  fait,  thus 
feparated,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  volatile  fpirit. 

Though  volatile  alkalies,  not  cauftic,  appear  from  the  above  experi¬ 
ments  to  be  averfe  to  any  union  with  vinous  fpirits ;  a  folution  of  them 
even  in  rebtified  fpirit  is  neverthelefs  obtainable,  by  adding  it,  along 
with  water,  in  the  procefs  by  which  they  are  extricated  from  the  fal 
ammoniac.  For  this  purpofe,  three  pints  of  proof  fpirit  are  put  to 
four  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  fix  (or  lefs)  of  any  flxt  alkaline 
fait,  and  one  half  of  the  liquor  drawn  off  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  sPir^ 
diftilled  liquor,  confifting  of  the  purely  fpirituous  part  of  the  proof- 
fpirit  confiderably  impregnated  with  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  is  commonly  called  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  has 
lately  come  into  efteem  both  as  a  medicine  and  a  menftruum. 

Mixtures  of  volatile  and  vinous  fpirits,  flavoured  with  different  aro¬ 
matic  oils  and  other  like  materials,  have  long  been  in  general  ufe  under 
i  the 
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Spir.  volat.  the  name  of  fal-volatile .  The  college  of  London  orders  a  quart  of  the 
Phann^Lond  a^0ve  dulcified  fpirit,  two  drams  of  eflential  oil  of  nutmegs,  the  fame 
quantity  of  efience  of  lemons,  and  half  a  dram  of  oil  of  cloves,  to  be 
diflilled  together  with  a  very  gentle  heat:  that  of  Edinburgh  directs 
Sp.  voi .  ol.  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  of  fofemary,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  amber,  and 
vu^s0J^.1"U3  half  an  ounce  of  effence  of  lemons,  to  be  put  to  eight  ounces  of  the 
Pharm.  Edin,  volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac  and  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  French  brandy, 
and  near  a  gallon  to  be  drawn  off  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath.  Vola¬ 
tile  fpihts  are  impregnated  alfo  in  the  {hops  with  afafetida,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  four  ounces  to  five  pints. 

Spir.  volat.  Thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  may  be  made  likewife  extemporaneoufly, 
fcBtid.  p.  L.  by  dropping  any  proper  effential  oils  into,  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  which  will  readily  diffolve  them  without  the  affiftance  of 
difiillation;  By  this  method,  a  fal-volatile  may  be  occafionally  pre¬ 
pared,  of  any  particular  flavour,  or  adapted  to  particular  purpofes  : 
thus,  in  hyfterical  diforders,  where  the  uterine  purgations  are  deficient, 
a  preparation  of  this  kind,  made  with  the  oils  of  rue  or  favin,  proves 
an  ufeful  remedy :  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  oil  of  mint  may  be 
ufed ;  and  in  flatulent  cafes,  thofe  of  anifeeds  or  fweet  fennel  feeds  : 
thefe  lafl  remarkably  cover  the  pungency  of  the  volatile  fpirit,  and 
render  it  fupportable  to  the  palate.  The  dofe  of  thefe  compounds  is 
from  a  few  drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

The  cauflic  fpirit  made  with  quicklime  appears  in  fome  cafes  pre¬ 
ferable,  for  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  to  the  other  volatile  fpirits  ; 
as  being  perfectly  mifcible  with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  without  any  feparation  of  its  volatile  alkaline  part ;  and  as  be¬ 
ing  a  more  powerful  menftruum  for  fome  difficultly  foluble  oils.  The 
very  penetrating  pungent  volatile  fpirit,  which  has  lately  come  into 
vogue  under  the  name  of  eau  de  luce ,  is  faid  to  be  made  with  this 
cauflic  fpirit,  and  oil  of  amber  that  has  been  rectified  or  rediftilled  till 
it  becomes  limpid  and  lofes  its  fmell :  thirty-fix  drops  of  the  oil,  fo 
rectified,  are  directed  to  be  diflolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  cauflic  fpirit  added  gradually  to  this 
lblution  :  the  mixture  generally  appears  milky,  and  if  required  limpid 
may  be  rendered  fo  by  difiillation  :  fome  tinge  it  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
when  defigned  only  for  finelling  to,  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  folu- 
tion  of  copper  (a). 


(a)  Malouin,  Chimie  medicinale,  i.  202.  ii.  431. 
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SAL  AMMONIAC  US. 

SAL  AMMONIACUS  Pharm.  Lond.  Sal  ammoniacum 
Pharm.  Edinb.  Sal  ammoniac  :  a  neutral  fait;  volatile  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat,  but  not  in  that  of  boiling  water ;  formed  by  the  coalition 
of  volatile  alkaline  fait  with  marine  acid.  On  mixing  it  with  a  fixt 
alkaline  fait  or  calcareous  earth,  and  expofing  the  mixture  to  the  fire, 
its  ingredients  are  difunited  :  the  volatile  alkali  exhales,  and  may  be 
collected  in  proper  veflels  (fee  the  foregoing  article)  :  and  the  acid  re¬ 
mains  combined  with  the  fixt  alkali  or  earth,  forming  therewith  the 
fame  compounds  as  if  the  pure  marine  acid  had  been  poured  upon 
them.  Hence,  in  the  preceding  operations,  where  the  volatile  alkali 
of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  feparated  by  the  intervention  of  fixt  alkalies, 
the  reliduum,  diffolved  and  cryftallized,  is  found  to  be  the  fame  with 
regenerated fea  fait ;  and  when  chalk  or  lime  is  ufed  for  the  interme¬ 
dium,  the  reliduum  affords  calcareous  marine  fait :  fee  Sal  communis. 

The  other  mineral  acids  form  likewife  ammoniacal  falts  with  vola¬ 
tile  alkali ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  one  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid  is  often 
fubftituted  to  the  true  officinal  one  with  the  marine. — The  moft  ob¬ 
vious  character  of  ammoniacal  falts  in  general  is,  their  yielding  a  pun¬ 
gent  urinous  odour  on  being  ground  with  a  little  quicklime.  The 
marine  fal  ammoniac  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  thofe  made  with  the 
other  acids,  by  its  emitting  white  fumes  on  dropping  upon  it  fome  oil 
of  vitriol ;  and  by  a  folution  of  it  in  purified  aquafortis  being  able  to 
diffolve  gold  leaf  or  a  mark  made  with  gold  on  a  touchftone.  -  The 
nitrous  fal  ammoniac  is  diftinguiffied,  by  its  deflagrating  or  flaming 
when  thrown  into  a  red-hot  veffel,  diffolving  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
yielding  red  fumes  with  oil  of  vitriol.  The  vitriolic  is  diftinguiffied 
by  a  folution  of  it  rendering  folution  of  chalk  in  aquafortis  milky  ; 

and  by  its  not  being  adted  upon  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

'  * 

Sal  ammoniac  has  been  hitherto  prepared  chiefly  in  Egypt  :  it  is 
faid,  that  the  earth  abounds  there  with  marine  fait ;  that  grafs  and 
other  vegetables  are  fenfibly  impregnated  with  this  fait  ;  that  the 
dung  of  graminivorous  quadrupeds  is  ufed  as  fuel,  and  the  foot  carefully 
collected  ;  and  that  from  this  foot,  fal  ammoniac  is  extracted,  by  fub- 
limation  without  addition.  The  fait  is  brought  to  us,  fometimes  in 
conical  loaves,  moft  commonly  in  large  round  cakes,  convex  on  one 
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fide  and  concave  on  the  other,  appearing  when  broken  of  a  needled 
texture,  or  compofed  of  ftriae  running  tranfverfely  and  parallel  to  one 
another :  the  internal  part  is  generally  pure,  and  of  an  aim  oft  tranf- 
parent  whitenefs  j  the  outfidefor  the  moft  part  foul  and  of  a  yellowiih 
grey  or  blackilh  hue.  It  is  purified,  either  by  fublimation,  with  a 
gradual  fire,  in  an  earthen  cucurbit  having  a  blindhead  adapted  to 
*  Flos^al;  it*;  or,  perhaps  more  perfectly,  by  folution  in  water,  filtration,  and 

It  diflolves,  in  temperately  warm  weather,  in  about 
of  water,  and  by  the  aftiftance  of  heat  in  a  much 
and  crvftallizes  into  long  fhining  fpicula,  or  thin 
fibrous  plates  like  feathers.  In  fublimation,  efpecially  if  the  fire  is 
haftily  raifed,  it  remarkably  volatilizes  many  kinds  of  bodies,  perhaps 
all  thole  that  Are  foluble  by  the  marine  acid. 

This  fait  has  a  very  ftiarp  penetrating  tafte.  It  is  a  powerful  at- 
tenuant  and  deobftruent,  feeming  to  liquefy  the  animal  juices  almoft 
like  alkaline  falts  :  Boerhaave  obferves  that  its  liberal  and  continued 
fife  renders  the  blood  fo  thin  as  to  burft  through  the  veflels,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  the  lungs  and  the  urinary  organs.  In  dofes  of  half  a 
dram  or  a  dram,  difiolved  in  water,  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  it 
generally  proves  fudorific  :  by  moderate  exercife,  or  walking  in  the 
open  air,  its  adtion  is  determined  to  the  kidneys  :  in  larger  dofes  it 
loofens  the  belly.  It  has  by  fome  been  held  a  fecret  for  the  cure  of 
intermittents  ;  and  is  undoubtedly,  in  many  cafes,  as  an  aperient,  an 
excellent  affiftant  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  where  that  aftringent  drug  by 
itfelf  would  produce  dangerous  obftrudtions,  or  aggravate  thofe  already 
formed.  This  fait  is  employed  likewife  externally  as  an  antifeptic, 
and  in  lotions  and  fomentations  for  cedematous  tumours ;  as  alfo  in 
gargarifms,  for  inflammations  of  the  tonfils,  and  for  attenuating  and 
dilTolving  thick  mucus  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Saturated  folutions 
of  it  are  faid  to  confume  warts. 

SAL  CAL  HA  R  T  I  C  U  S. 

PURGING  SALT:  a  fait  of  a  bitter  tafte  ;  foluble  in  twice  its 
weight  or  lefs  of  water,  and  fhooting  into  long  prifmatic  cryftals  like 
thofe  of  nitre  ;  liquefying  and  bubbling  up  in  a  moderate  heat,  emit¬ 
ting  a  large  quantity  of  aqueous  vapours,  and  changing  to  a  white 
fpongy  mafs,  bitterer  than  the  fait  at  firft.  It  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  a 

com- 
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combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  earth  called  magnefia ;  the 
other,  a  combination  of  the  fame  acid  with  the  fixt  alkali  called  natron . 
The  moil  obvious  criterion  of  their  acid  being  the  vitriolic  is,  their 
precipitating  chalk  diffolved  in  aquafortis  or  in  other  acids. 

1.  Sal  catharticus  amarus  Pbarm.  Land.  Sal  cat  bat' - 
ticum  amarum  Pbarm .  Edinb.  Nitrum  calcareum  Lijlero  &  hydro- 
logis  quibufdam.  Purging  bitter  fait  :  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid 
and  magnefia ;  diffinguiihable  from  that  whole  bafis  is  an  alkali,  by 
Ablutions  of  it  being  turned  milky,  and  depofiting  their  earth,  on  the 
addition  of  any  alkaline  fait. 

This  is  the  fait  with  which  the  purging  mineral  waters  are  prin¬ 
cipally  impregnated,  and  on  which  their  purgative  quality  depends. 
It  was  fird:  extracted  from  the  Epfom  waters,  and  has  been  commonly 
diftinguifhed,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  by  the  name  of  Epfom 
fait :  but  thofe  waters  yielding  the  fait  very  fparingly,  and  their  quan¬ 
tity  being  infufiicient  for  its  great  demand,  it  was  fought  for  elfewhere, 
and  found,  in  plenty,  in  the  bitter  liquor  remaining  after  the  cryffalliza- 
tion  of  common  fait  from  fea  water ;  from  which  it  is  now  generally- 
prepared. 

This  fait  is  a  gentle  purgative,  operating  in  general  with  eafe  and 
fafety,  yet  with  fufficient  efficacy,  and  quickly  finifhing  its  operation  : 
its  palling  off  haffily,  and  not  extending  its  action  fo  far  as  mod:  other 
purgatives,  feems  to  be  its  principal  imperfection.  For  a  full  dole, 
eight  or  ten  drams  may  be  diffolved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  common 
water,  or  four  or  five  drams  in  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  purging  waters ; 
to  which  may  be  added  a  little  tinCture  of  cardamom  feeds,  or  fome 
other  grateful  aromatic,  to  render  the  liquor  more  acceptable  to  the 
ftomach.  Thefe  liquors,  in  fmaller  dofes,  pafs  further  into  the  habit* 
promote  the  fecretions  in  general,  and  prove  excellent  aperients  in 
fundry  chronical  diforders. 

2.  Sal  catharticus  glauberi,  vulgo  fol  mirabile.  Glau¬ 
ber’s  cathartic  fait :  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  mineral 
alkali  natron ,  and  hence  fuffering  no  change  from  an  admixture  of 
freffi  alkali. 

This  fait  was  difcovered,  by  the  chemiff:  whofe  name  it  bears,  in 
extracting  the  acid  fpirit  of  lea  fait  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 
When  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  on  fea  fait,  the  marine  acid,  thereby  dif- 
engaged  from  its  own  alkaline  bafis,  begins  immediately  to  exhale, 
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and  by  applying  heat  may  be  totally  expelled ;  the  vitriolic  acid  re¬ 
maining  combined  with  the  natron  or  marine  alkali.  This  com- 
°wlauberit'  bination  is  ftill. procured  chiefly  in  the  fame  manner  :  to  the  fea  fait  is 
*  P bar.  Lond.  added  equal  *  or  half  •f  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  water, 
i  Pbar.  Ed,  anq  the  marine  acid  being  diftilled  off,  the  refiduum  is  diflolved  and 
cryftallized.  The  fmalleft  of  thefe  proportions  of  oil  of  vitriol  appears 
to  be  fufficient  for  expelling  the  acid  and  faturating  the  alkali  of  the 
fea  fait ;  but  the  larger,  or  rather  perhaps  one  between  the  two,  is 
more  eligible,  as  the  Glauber’s  fait  does  not  well  cryftallize  unlefs  the 
acid  prevails  in  the  folution. 

This  fait  is  nearly  of  the  fame  medicinal  qualities  with  the  foregoing, 
which  frequently  fupplies  its  place  in  the  {hops.  The  Glauber’s  fait, 
fomewhat  the  lead:  unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mildeft 
of  the  two,  and  to  operate  the  moil  kindly. 


SAL  COMMUNIS. 

COMMON  or  Culinary  salt;  called,  from  its  moft  obvi¬ 
ous  fource,  fea  fait ;  though  found  alfo,  in  immenfe  quantities,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  perfectly  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  a 
peculiar  acid  denominated  from  it  the  marine  acid ,  and  of  the  mineral 
alkali  natron.  It  diflolves  in  lefs  than  thrice  its  weight  of  boiling  water, 
and  does  not,  like  the  other  neutral  falts,  concrete  again  in  the  cold, 
fo  long  as  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  is  prevented ;  cold  water  dif- 
folving  nearly  as  much  of  this  fait  as  boiling  water.  By  gentle  con¬ 
tinued  evaporation  it  Ihoots  into  cubical  cryftals,  feveral  of  which  unite 
together  into  the  form  of  hollow  truncated  pyramids.  The  cryftals, 
t  Sal  decre-  cxpofed  to  the  fire,  burft  and  crackle  J,  foon  after  melt,  and  appear 
pitatum.  thin  and  limpid  as  water :  if  the  fait  be  melted  along  with  other 
fufible  falts  or  with  vitreous  matters,  it  does  not  perfectly  unite  with 
them,  but  flows  in  part  diftindl  upon  the  furface.  After  fufFering  a 
confiderable  heat,  it  liquefies  in  the  air. 

i.  Sal  gemm^  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Sal  gem,  rock  fait, 
foflil  common  fait.  This  is  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world, 
but  in  greateft  plenty  in  certain  deep  mines,  of  prodigious  extent,  near 
Cracow  in  Poland  :  fome  is  likewife  found  in  England,  particularly  in 
Cheflfire.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  very  hard;  fometimes  pure,  trans¬ 
parent  and  colourlefs  ;  more  commonly  mixed  with  earthy  or  ftony 
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matters,  of  an  opake  whitenefs,  or  of  a  red,  green,  blue,  or  other 
colours.  Thefe  laft  forts  are  purified,  for  the  common  ufes  of  fait,  by 
fblution  and  cryflallization. 

2.  Sal  marin us  Pharm.  Lond.  Sal  marinum  Pharm .  Udinb. 
The  fait  extracted  from  fea  water  and  faline  fprings.  Sea  waters  yield 
from  one  fiftieth  to  about  one  thirtieth  their  weight  of  pure  fait :  from 
feveral  fprings  much  larger  quantities  are  obtained  :  thofe  in  our  own 
country  at  Nantwich,  North wich,  and  Broitwich,  afford  from  one 
fixth  to  one  third  their  weight.  Sea  water  contains,  befides  the 
*  common  fait,  a  portion  of  purging  bitter  fait,  and  of  another  faline 
fubftance  which  remains  diffolved  after  the  cryflallization  of  the  latter, 
of  a  very  pungent  tafle,  fcarce  reducible  into  a  cryflalline  form,  com- 
pofed  of  marine  acid  and  calcareous  earth  :  from  both  thefe  falts  the 
Spring  waters  are  ufually  free.  There  are  two  general  methods  of  ex- 
tradling  the  common  fait  from  thefe  natural  folutions  of  it :  the  one,  a 
hafly  evaporation,  continued  till  the  fait  concretes  and  falls  in  grains 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  from  whence  it  is  afterwards  raked  out,  and 
fet  to  drain  from  the  bittern :  the  other,  a  flow  and  gradual  evapo¬ 
ration,  effedted  in  the  warmer  climates  by  the  fun’s  heat,  by  which  the 
fait  is  formed,  not  into  fmall  grains,  but  into  large  cryflals,  called 
bay-falt.  The  falts  obtained  by  thefe  two  proceffes  differ  in  fome 
refpedts  from  one  another  :  that  got  by  hafly  evaporation,  efpecially  if 
a  boiling  heat,  or  one  approaching  to  it,  be  continued  during  the  time 
of  the  falts  concreting,  is  apt  to  liquefy  in  a  moifl  air  ;  an  incon¬ 
venience  which  the  cryflallized  fort  is  not  fubjedt  to  :  the  cryflals  are 
found  likewife  to  be  flronger  than  the  other,  and  to  anfwer  better  for 
preferving  provifions.  Roth  forts  prove  impure  and  brown-coloured  if 
,  the  folutions  are  evaporated  diredlly,  but  of  perfedt  whitenefs  if  pre- 
vioufly  clarified  by  boiling  with  a  little  ox  blood,  or  other  like  Jub¬ 
ilances,  which  concreting  bv  the  heat,  invifcate  the  undtuous  matter, 
and  carry  it  to  the  furface  in  form  of  fcum.  Both  forts  generally  retain 
a  portion  of  the  bitter  fait ;  whofe  balls  being  an  earth,  folutions  of 
them  depofite  this  earth  on  the  addition  of  any  alkali. 

Common  fait  differs  from  other  faline  fubflances  in  occasioning 
drought,  and  tending,  not  to  cool,  but  rather  to  heat  the  body.  It 
prevents  putrefadlion  lefs  than  mofl  others,  and  in  fmall  quantities, 
fuch  as  are  taken  with  food,  promotes  it :  by  this  quality  it  probably 
promotes  alfo  the  refolution  of  the  aliment  in  the  flomach,  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  that  it  proves  a  mild  Rimulus  to  that  vifcus  itfelf.  Salted  animal 
foods  are  generally,  perhaps  juRly,  accounted  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  fcurvy  at  fea ;  not  that  the  fait  is  of  itfelf  prejudicial,  but 
on  account  of  its  being  incapable  of  preferving  the  animal  fubjedts,  for 
a  length  of  time,  in  a  perfectly  uncorrupted  Irate.  Pure  fea  fait,  and 
fea  water,  are  rather  falubrious  than  hurtful,  both  in  the  true  fcurvy, 
and  in  impurities  of  the  blood  and  humours  in  general.  In  confidera- 
ble  dofes,  they  aft  as  purgatives :  Hoffmann  obferves,  that  an  ounce 
of  the  fait,  diffoived  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  occafions  commonly 
fix  ftools  or  more,  without  unealinefs  ;  that  this  fait  checks  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  emetics,  and  carries  them  off  by  ffool ;  that  in  glyfters  it  is 
more  effectual,  though  us  fed  only  in  the  quantity  of  a  dram,  than  any 
of  the  purgatives ;  and  that  where  other  glyfters  fail  of  opening  the 
belly,  a  folution  of  common  fait  takes  place. 

The  common  forts  of  fea  fait,  contrary  to  other  neutral  ones,  part 
with  a  little  of  their  acid  in  the  boiling  down  of  folutions  of  them  to 
drynefs  (a).  To  this  caufe  are  attributed  the  weaknefs  of  the  fait  pre¬ 
pared  by  that  procefs,  and  its  difpofition  to  deliquiate  in  the  air ;  both 
which  imperfections  arefaid  to  be  corrected  by  a  ftnall  addition  of  frefli 
acid  when  the  fait  begins  to  concrete.  Hence  alfo  diftilled  fea  water 
is  manifeffly  impregnated  with  acid,  fo  as  to  be  unfit  for  drinking  or 
for  the  common  purpofes  of  life  ;  unlefs  a  little  chalk,  vegetable  afhes, 
or  other  like  fubftances,  be  added  in  the  diftillation,  to  abforb  and 
keep  down  the  acid  extricated  by  the  heat:  by  this  means  the  diftilled 
fluid  proves  perfectly  fweet. 

The  acid  of  fea  fait  is  completely  difengaged  from  its  alkaline  balls 
by  the  more  powerful  acid  of  vitriol ;  and  may  now  be  collected,  in  a 
concentrated  Rate,  by  diRillation ;  but  as,  in  this  concentrated  Rate, 
its  fumes  very  difficultly  condenfe,  a  little  water  is  commonly  added  to 
Spirit,  falis  promote  that  effeCt.  On  two  pounds  of  dry  fea  fait,  the  college  of 
xnarmi.  London  directs  two  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  a  pint  of 
water,  that  of  Edinburgh  one  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  equal 
its  quantity  of  warm  water,  to  be  poured  by  little  and  little,  under  a 
chimney,  that  the  operator  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the  noxious 

*  fumes  : 


(a)  This  acid  appears  to  proceed,  not  from  the  pure  marine  fait,  but  from  the  calcareous 
muriatic  fait,  or  a  combination  of  marine  acid  with  earth,  which  all  the  common  forts  of 
fea  fait  are  found  to  partake  of.  On  dropping  into  a  folution  of  common  fea  fait  a  little  alka¬ 
line  lye,  the  earth  precipitates  ;  and  the  acid,  being  thus  faturated  with  alkali,  is  no  longer 
difpofed  to  evaporate  on  boiling  down  the  liquor. 
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fumes  :  the  retort  is  placed  in  fand,  and  the  diftillation  performed  with 
a  fire  gradually  increafed  till  nothing  more  will  arife.  The  fpirit  may 
be  freed  from  its  fuperfluous  water,  by  a  fecond  diftillation  in  a  glafs 
cucurbit ;  the  phlegmatic  part  rifi'ng  in  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  while 
the  ftronger  acid  remains  behind.  The  diftilled  fpirit  proves  nearly  the 
fame,  whether  the  larger  or  fmaller  of  the  above  proportions  of  oil  of 
vitriol  are  ufed,  the  difference  affedting  chiefly  the  refiduum :  fee  the 
foregoing  article. 

The  marine  acid  is  diftinguiffied  from  the  others,  by  its  rifing  in 
white  fumes  ;  by  its  peculiar  pungent  fmell;  by  its  enabling  the  nitrous 
acid  to  diffolve  gold,  preventing  its  diffolving  lilver,  and  precipitating 
filver  previoufly  diffolved,  but  producing  no  precipitation  in  folutions 
of  calcareous  earths.  It  is  fometimes  given,  from  ten  to  fixty  or 
feventy  drops,  properly  diluted,  as  an  antiphlogiffic,  diuretic,  and  for 
promoting  appetite,  and  applied  externally  to  chilblains,  which  are 
laid  by  Linnseus  to  be  radically  cured  by  it  in  a  Abort  time,  without 
fear  of  a  return ;  but  its  principal  ule  is  in  combination  with  other 
bodies. 

Combined  with  volatile  alkalies,  it  produces  the  officinal  fal  ammo¬ 
niac.,  With  the  mineral  fixt  alkali,  it  regenerates  common  fait.  With 
vegetable  fixt  alkalies,  it  forms  a  neutral  fait  of  a  fharper  taffe,  and 
fomewhat  more  difficult  of  fufion  and  folution,  than  common  fait :  Spirit,  fall's 
this  combination  is  prepared  in  the  ff  iops,  by  dropping  into  the  marine  cJa|> 
fpirit  a  lixivium  of  the  fixt  alkali  till  all  effervefcence  ceafes,  and  then  wirtem.  Sal 
evaporating  the  mixture  to  drynefs  :  the  fame  fait  may  be  obtained  marin.  rege- 
from  the  matter  which  remains  after  the  diffillation  of  fpirit  of  fal  am-  nerauswd?^ 
moniac  with  fixt  alkali. 

With  calcareous  earths,  it  forms  a  very  pungent  faline  compound,  Salammon, 
which  difficultly  affumes  a  crystalline  form,  deliquiates  in  the  air,  dif-  ™?go, 

n  .  ,  /  .  n-r  1  r  •  •  r  ^  ,  ,  Sal  muriatic, 

lolves  not  only  in  water  but  in  rectmed  ipint  ox  wine,  and  changes  the  calcareus, 

colour  of  blue  flowers  of  vegetables  to  a  green.  This  fait  is  contained, 
in  confiderable  quantity,  in  fea  water,  and  remains  fluid  after  the 
cryffallization  of  its  other  faline  matters  :  it  is  found  alfo  in  fundry 
common  waters,  to  which,  like  the  calcareous  nitre,  it  communicates, 
according  to  its  quantity,  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  hardnefs  and  in- 
difpofition  to  putrefy  :  it  is  far  more  antifeptic  than  the  perfedt  marine 
fait.  It  is  faid  to  be  diuretic  and  lithontriptic :  the  medicine  com¬ 
monly  fold  as  a  lithontriptic  under  the  name  of  hquid-Jhell ,  appears  to 
be  no  other  than  a  combination  of  this  kind,  confiding  of  calcined 

a  ihells 
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fhells  diflbived  in  marine  acid.  Thefe  combinations  have  been  chiefly 
prepared,  by  mixing  the  calcareous  earth  with  fal  ammoniac,  and 
urging  the  mixture  with  a  gradual  fire,  till  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal 
ammoniac  is  either  difiipated  in  the  air  or  collected  by  diftillation,  and 
only  its  acid  left  incorporated  with  the  earth  :  fo  much  of  the  earth, 
as  is  fatiated  with  the  acid,  may  be  feparated  from  the  reft  by  elixation 
with  water. 

This  acid  diflolves,  among  metallic  bodies,  zinc  and  iron  pretty 
readily  ;  copper  and  tin  languidly ;  bifmuth  and  arfenic  very  difficultly 
and  fparingly  ;  lead,  mercury,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  filver,  not 
at  all,  unlefs  highly  concentrated  and  applied  in  the  form  of  fume  :  it 
diflolves,  by  digeftion,  all  metallic  bodies  when  reduced  to  a  fiate  of 
calx,  gold  not  excepted.  Though  it  difficultly  unites  with  metals,  it 
adheres  to  mo  ft  of  them  more  ftrongly  than  any  other  acid,  and  in 
part  volatilizes  them  :  it  renders  them  likewife  more  fufible  in  the 
fire  than  the  other  acids  do,  and  more  difpofed  to  folution  in  fpirit 
of  wine. 

Of  itfelf  it  is  neverthelefs  the  mo  ft  averfe  of  all  acids  to  a  perfedt 
union  with  vinous  fpirits.  If  poured  gradually  into  thrice  its  quantity 
of  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the  mixture,  after  digeftion  for  fome 
days,  fubmitted  to  diftillation  in  a  fand  heat  s  the  fpirit  that  comes 
over,  appears  to  be  little  other  than  the  acid  fimply  diluted  with  the 
vinous  fpirit ;  whereas,  when  the  nitrous  or  vitriolic  acids  are  treated 
in  the  fame  manner,  a  new  compound  is  formed  by  the  intimate  coa¬ 
lition  of  the  acid  fpirit  with  the  inflammable  (#').  The  dulcified 
marine  acid  has  by  fome  been  held  in  great  efteem  againft  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach,  indigeftion,  and  other  like  complaints  brought  on  by 
irregularities. 

SAL  VIA. 

SAGE  :  A  low  fhrubby  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks  obtufe  wrinkled 
-dry  leaves  fet  in  pairs,  and  large  blueifh  labiated  flowers,  in  loofe  fpikes 

on 


( a )  It  is  faid  that  the  marine  acid  may  be  combined  with  vinous  fpirits  as  intimately  as  the 
others,  and  an  ethereal  fluid  produced  from  the  mixture,  by  applying  the  acid  fpirit  to  the 
vinous  while  both  are  refolved  by  fire  into  vapour  ;  or  more  commodioufly,  by  ufing  the  acid 
in  a  high  degree  of  concentration,  fuch  as  is  obtained  by  diftillation  from  a  mixture  of  mer¬ 
cury  fublimate  with  tin,  commonly  called  the  fmoking  fpirit  of  Libcivius,  and  proceeding  with 
this  fpirit  and  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  the  other  acids.  It  is  ftippofed  that 
this  acid,  in  diftillation  from  metallic  fubftances,  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  metal,  which  promotes  its  union  with  the  vinous  fpirit. 
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on  the  tops  of  the  branches :  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  nipt  at  the 
extremity,  the  lower  divided  into  three  fegments.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in 
June. 

1.  Salvia  P barm.  Lond.  Salvia  kortenjis  major  Pbarm.  Edinb. 

Salvia  major  C .  B.  Common  fage  :  with  the  leaves  nearly  oval,  but 

acuminated,  fometimes  green  and  fometimes  red :  both  the  green  and 
red  forts  rife  from  the  feeds  of  one  and  the  fame  plant. 

2.  Salvia  hortensis  minor  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Salvia  minor 
aurita  &  non  anrita  C.  B.  Small  fage,  or  fage  of  virtue  :  with  nar¬ 
rower  leaves,  generally  whitifh,  never  red  :  moft  of  them  have  at  the 
bottom  a  piece  Handing  out  at  each  fide  in  the  form  of  ears. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  fage  are  moderately  aromatic  and  corrobo¬ 
rant,  and  ufed  in  debilities  and  relaxations  both  of  the  nervous  and 
vafcular  fyftem.  Their  fmell  is  pretty  flrong  and  not  difagreeable ; 
their  tafte  fomewhat  warm,  bitterifh,  and  fubaftringent :  with  folution 
of  chalybeate  vitriol,  they  ftrike  a  deep  black  colour.  The  fecond 
fort  is  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  the  ftrongeft,  the  firft  moft  agreeable. 
Of  both  kinds,  the  flowers  are  weaker  and  more  grateful  than  the 
leaves ;  and  the  cup  of  the  flower  ftronger,  and  obvioufly  more  refi- 
nous,  than  any  other  part. 

The  leaves  of  fage  give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  rectified 
fpirit,  moft  perfectly  to  the  latter  ;  to  the  former  they  impart  a  brown- 
ifh,  to  the  latter  a  dark  green  tinCture.  The  watery  infufion  is  often 
ufed  as  tea,  and  often  acidulated  with  a  little  lemon  juice  for  a  diluent 
in  febrile  difiempers :  the  fpirituous  tinCture  is  in  tafie  flironger  than 
the  watery,  but  the  fmell  of  the  fage  is  by  this  menflruum  covered  or 
fupprefled.  The  leaves  and  flowery  tops,  diftilled  with  water,  yield  a 
fmall  quantity  of  eflential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  and  agreeably  of  the 
herb,  in  tafie  very  warm  and  pungent,  when  newly  difiilled  of  a  fine 
greenifii  colour,  by  age  turning  yellow  or  brown  :  the  remaining  de¬ 
coction,  divefied  of  this  aromatic  and  moft  aCtive  principle  of  the  fage, 
yields  an  extract  weakly  bitterfth,  fubaftringent,  and  fubfaline.  The 
fpirituous  extraCt,  in  fmell  weak  and  fomewhat  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  the  herb  itfelf,  difcovers  to  the  tafte  a  confiderable  aromatic 
warmth  and  pungency,  refembling  that  of  camphor,  but  milder. 

3U 
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SAMBUCUS. 

ELDER:  a  plant  with  finely  ferrated  (harp-pointed  leaves,  fet  in 
pairs  on  a  middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  producing,  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  umbel-like  duffers  of  fmall  white  flowers,  fol¬ 
lowed  each  by  a  juicy  berry,  containing  generally  three  feeds. 

i.  Sambucus  P harm.  Land.  Sambucus  vulgaris  P harm.  Edinb. 
Sambucus  fruBu  in  umbelia  nigro  C.  B.  Acle.  Elder  tree:  with 
nearly  oval  leaves,  of  which  five  or  feven  fland  on  one  rib.  It  is  a  fmall 
tree  or  fhrub,  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  chapt  bark,  under  which 
lies  a  thinner  green  one,  and  under  this  a  white  :  it  grows  wild  in 
hedges,  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  black  berries  in  September. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  recommended  as  a  ffrong  hydragogue  in 
hydropic  cafes.  Sydenham  directs  three  handfuls  of  the  inner  bark  to 
be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water  till  only  a  pint  remains,  of 
which  one  half  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  night, 
and  this  repeated  every  day :  he  obferves,  that  this  medicine  operates 
both  upwards  and  downwards ;  and  that  if  it  does  not  vomit  or  purge 
at  all,  or  but  gently,  it  does  no  fervice.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  the  ex- 
preffed  juice  of  the  middle  bark,  given  from  a  dram  to  half  an 
ounce  (feme  go  as  far  as  an  ounce),  is  the  beff  of  hydragogues 
where  the  vifeera  are  found ;  and  that  it  fo  powerfully  dlffolves  the 
humours,  and  procures  fo  plentiful  watery  difeharges  from  all  the 
emundtories,  that  the  patient  is  ready  to  faint  from  the  large  and 
hidden  inanition.  The  decodtion  and  juice  are  recommended  alfo,  in 
fmaller  dofes,  as  ufeful  aperients  and  deobftruents  in  different  chroni¬ 
cal  diforders.  This  bark  has  fcarcely  any  fmell,  and  very  little  tafle  : 
on  firfl  chewing,  it  imprefles  a  kind  of  fweetifhnefs,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  very  flight,  but  very  durable  acrimony,  in  which  its  medi¬ 
cal  adtivity  feems  to  refide,  and  which  it  imparts  both  to  watery  and 
foirituous  menffrua. 

-t 

The  leaves,  of  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  ffrong,  very  naufeous, 
bitter  kind  of  tafte,  are  faid  to  be  purgative  and  emetic  like  the  bark. 
They  are  celebrated  externally  againff  burns  and  inflammations,  and 
Unguentum  for  thefe  purpofes  an  ointment  is  prepared  for  them  in  the  (hops  :  four 
^Pban^EeTr  ounces  °f  the  leaves,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  inner  bark,  frefh> 
are  thoroughly  bruifed,  and  boiled  in  a  quart  of  linfeed  oil  till  the 
watery  moiffure  is  corffumed  and  the  off  tinged  of  a  green  colour :  the 
4  .  oil 
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oil  is  then  preffed  out,  and  brought  to  the  confidence  of  an  ointment 
by  melting  in  it  fix  ounces  of  white  wax. 

The  flowers  oi:  elder  have  an  agreeable  favour,  which  they  give 
over  in  diftillation  with  waiter,  and  impart  by  infufion  both  to  water 
and  rectified  fpirit :  on  difiilling  with  water  a  large  quantity  of  the 
flowers,  a  fmall  portion  of  a  butyraceous  effential  oil  feparates.  Xnfu- 
iions  made  from  them  while  frefh  are  gently  laxative  and  aperient : 
when  dry,  they  are  faid  to  promote  chiefly  the  cuticular  excretion,  and 
to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  eryfipelatous  and  eruptive  diforders. 

From  thefe  alfo  an  unguent  is  prepared,  probably  of  equal  efficacy  Unguentum 
with  the  other,  and  preferred  by  fome  as  being  more  elegant,  by  melt-  fambudnum 
ing  three  pounds  of  mutton  fuet  with  a  pint  of  oil-olive,  and  boiling  Phar'n'  Lo}UU 
in  this  mixture  four  pounds  of  the  full  blown  flowers  till  they  are 
almoff  crifp. 

The  berries,  in  tafle  fweetifh  and  not  unpleafant,  yield  on  expref- 
fion  a  fine  purpiifh  juice,  which  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  honey,  R0b  baccar. 
either  by  itfelf  *  or  with  the  addition  of  half  a  pound  of  fine  fugar  to  ftmbaci 
a  quart  -f,  proves  an  ufeful  aperient  and  refolvent  in  recent  colds  and  ^  pf/  Ljjfn 
fundry  chronical  diforders,  "gently  loofening  the  belly,  and  promoting 
urine  and  perfpiration. 

2.  Ebulus  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Sambucus  humilis  Jive  ebulus  C.  B. 
Cbamceadle.  Dwarf-elder  or  Danewort :  an  herbaceous  plant,  dying 
to  the  ground  in  winter ;  with  longer  leaves  than  thofe  of  the  elder 
tree,  and  nine  leaves  on  one  rib.  It  grows  wild  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  flowers  in  July,  and  produces  ripe  black  berries  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September. 

It  is  faid  that  this  fpecies  has  the  fame  virtues  with  the  preceding, 
but  differs  fomewhat  in  degree  :  that  the  bark  (that  of  the  root  has 
been  chiefly  ufed)  and  the  berries,  are  refpedively  more  efficacious, 
and  the  leaves  lefs  fo  :  that  the  rob  or  infpiffated  juice  of  the  berries, 
in  dofes  of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  ads  as  a  ftrong  hydragogue,  and 
in  fmaller  dofes  as  a  powerful  refolvent  and  deobffruent. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cinna - 

baris  Grcecorum.  Dragons-blood,  fo  called:  a  refin,  obtained 
from  certain  large  palm-like  trees  growing  in  the  Eaffi  Indies ;  brought 
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over  in  oval  drops  wrapt  up  in  flag-leaves,  or  in  large  and  generally  more 
impure  maflfes  compofed  of  fmaller  tears  ;  of  a  deep  dark  red  colour, 
which  changes,  in  pulverifation,  to  a  crimfon.  Sundry  artificial  com- 
pofitions,  coloured  with  the  true  dragons-blood,  or  with  brazil  wood 
or  other  materials,  have  been  fometimes  fold  in  the  room  of  this  com¬ 
modity  :  fbme  of  thefe  diffolve  like  gums  in  water,  and  others  crackle 
in  the  fire  without  proving  inflammable  ;  whereas  the  genuine  dra- 
gons-blood  readily  melts  and  catches  flame,  and  is  fcarcely  adted  on 
by  watery  liquors.  It  diflolves  almofl:  totally,  by  the  affiflance  of 
heat,  in  redtified  fpirit,  and  tinges  a  large  quantity  of  the  menllruum 
of  a  deep  red  colour  :  it  is  likewife  foluble  in  exprefled  oils,  and  im¬ 
parts  to  them  a  red  tindfure,  lefs  beautiful  than  that  which  anchufa 
communicates. 

\  '  ■-  ••  r. 

This  refin,  in  fublfance,  has  no  perceptible  fmell  or  taller  when 
difiblved,  whether  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  oils,  it  difcovers  fome  degree 
of  pungency  and  warmth.  It  is  ufually  looked  upon  as  a  gentle  incraf- 
fant,  deficcative,  and  rehringent ;  and  fometimes  prefcribed  in  thefe 
intentions  again!!  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  and  ulcerations  both  inter¬ 
nal  and  external. 


S  A  N  I  C  U  LA. 

SANICULA feu  Liapenfia  Pharm.  Ed.  Sanicula  qfficinarum  C.  B. 
San i cl e  :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  fhining  dark  green  round ilh 
leaves,  cut  into  five  fegments,  ferrated  about  the  edges ;  and  rough: 
feeds,  which  flick  to  the  clothes.  It  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  grows^ 
wild  in  woods  on  hilly  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May.. 

This  herb,  recommended  both  externally  and  internally  as  a  vulne¬ 
rary  or  mild  rellringent,  and  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  fanative  virtues  afcribed  to  it,  difcovers  to  the  tafle  a  kind  of  bitter- 
iihnefs  and  roughnefs,  followed  by  an  impreflion  of  acrimony  which 
afifedts  chiefly  the  throat :  in  the  frefli  leaves,  the  talle  is  very  weak  y 
in  the  dry  leaves,  conliderable  in  the  extracts  made  from  them,  by 
water  and  fpirit,  moderately  llrong. 
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SANDAL  U  M. 

SAUNDERS.  Three  different  woods  are  brought  under  this  name 
from,  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  large  billets :  they  are  faid  to  be  the  produce, 
chiefly,  of  the.  ifland  Timor  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

1.  Santalum  citrinum  Pbarm.  Edinb ..  Yellow  faunders : 
of  a  pale  yellowifli  or  brownilh  colour,  and  a  clofe  even  grain.  This 
wood  has  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifli  aromatic  taffe  accompanied 
with  an  agreeable  kind  of  pungency.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
fragrant  effential  oil,  which  thickens  in  the  cold  into  the  confiffence 
of  a  balfam,  approaching  in  fmell  to  ambergris,  or  a  mixture  of  am¬ 
bergris  and  rofes :  the  remaining  decoction,  infpifiated  to  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  an  extract,  is  bitterifh  and  flightly  pungent.  Rectified  fpirit 
extracts,  by  digeftion,  conflderably  more  than  water :  the  colour  of 
the  tindure  is  a  rich  yellow.  The  fpirit,  diftilled  off,  is  lightly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  fine  flavour  of  the  wood  :  the  remaining  brownifh 
extrad  has  a  weak  fmell,  and  a  moderate  balfamic  pungency..  This 
wood  therefore,  though  at  prefent  among  us  difregarded,  promifes  to 
have  a  good  claim  to  the  corroborant  virtues  afcribed  to  it  by  Hoffmann 
and  others. 

2.  Santalum  album.  White  faunders:  of  a  clofe  texture 
and  ftreight  fibres  like  the  preceding,  but  of  a  paler  whitifh  colour. 
This  fpecies,  far  weaker  than  the  yellow  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  pro¬ 
mifes  very  little  medicinal  virtue  :  it  has  long  been  entirely  negleded, 
and  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops.. 

3.  Santaltjm  rubrum  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Red  faunders  r 
of  a  dull  red  almoft  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  deep  brighter 
red  within  :  its  fibres  are  now  and  then  curled,  as  in  knots.  This 
alfo,  recommended  as  an  aftringent  and  corroborant,  appears  to  be  of 
very  little  virtue,  as  it  has  no  manifeft  fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafte  : 
even  of  extrads  made  from  it,,  with  water  or  with  fpirit,  the  tafte  is 
inconfiderable.  Its  principal  ufe  is  as  a  colouring  drug.  To  watery 
liquors  it  communicates  only  a  yellowifh  tinge,  but  to  rectified  fpirit 
a  fine  deep  red :  a  fmall  quantity  of  an  extract  made  with  this  men- 
ftruum  tinges  a  large  one  of  frefli  fpirit  of  the  fame  elegant  colour ; 
though  it  does  not,  like  moff  other  refinous  bodies,  diffolve  in  ex- 
preffed  oils,  or  communicate  its  colour  to  them :  of  diftilled  oils,. 

there 
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there  are  fome,  as  that  of  lavender,  which  receive  a  red  tindlure  both 
from  the  wood  itfelf  and  from  the  refinous  extract,  but  the  greater 
number  does  not. 

Geoffroy  and  others  take  notice  that  the  brafil  woods  are  fometimes 
fubflituted  to  red  faunders,  and  the  college  of  Bruffels  doubts  whether 
all  that  is  fold  among  them  for  faunders  is  not  really  a  wood  of  that 
kind.  According  to  the  account  which  they  have  given  of  their  red 
faunders,  it  is  plainly  the  brazil  wood  of  the  dyers ;  the  diftinguifhing 
character  of  which  is,  that  it  imparts  its  colour  to  common  water.  Of 
the  fame  kind  alfo  is  the  wood  examined  by  Cartheufer  under  the 
name  of  red  faunders,  the  watery  infufion  and  extract  of  which  were 
both  of  a  dark  red. 


SANTONICUM : 

SANTO  NICUM  SEMEN  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Semen  cinre,  femen 
fandtum,  femen  contra,  fementina.  Wormseed:  a  fmall  light  oval 
feed  ;  compofed  as  it  were  of  a  number  of  thin  membranous  coats  ;  of 
a  yellowifh-greenifh  colour  with  a  caff  of  brown  ;  eafdy  friable,  by 
rubbing  between  the  fingers,  into  a  fine  chaffy  kind  of  fubflance. 
The  feeds  have  commonly  mixed  with  them  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
this  chaffy  matter,  and  fmall  bits  of  flalks  and  leaves.  They  are 
brought  from  the  Levant,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  fpecies 
of  artemijia ,  refembling  in  its  general  appearance  our  fine-leaved  mug- 
wort,  called  by  Linnseus  artemi/ia  foliis  caulinis  linearibus  pinnato- 
multifidis ,  ramis  indivijis ,  fpicis  fecundis  rejlexis. 

These  feeds  have  a  moderately  flrong,  not  agreeable  fmell,  fome- 
what  of  the  wormwood  kind  ;  and  a  very  bitter  fubacrid  tafte.  They 
have  been  chiefly  recommended  as  anthelmintics ;  and  commonly 
taken,  in  this  intention,  either  along  with  melaffes,  or  candied  with 
fugar.  They  might  be  ufed  alfo  for  other  purpofes ;  as  they  appear  (at 
leaf!  the  fpecimens  which  I  examined)  to  be  a  not  inelegant  flrong 
bitter.  They  give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  fpirit,  together 
with  a  brownifh  hue,  which  in  the  watery  tindlure  has  an  admixture 
of  reddifh,  in  the  fpirituous  of  yellow  :  the  fpirituous  is  lefs  ungrateful 
in  tafle,  and  difcovers  lefs  alfo  of  the  ill  fmell  of  the  fantonicum  than 
the  watery  infufion.  In  evaporation,  water  carries  off  greatefl  part  of 
the  difagreeable  flavour  of  the  feeds,  the  infpiffated  extract  being  little 
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other  than  fimply  bitter.  An  extra#  made  by  rectified  fpirit  retains  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  the  flavour  :  this  extra#  appears  to  be  the  moil; 
eligible  preparation  of  the  fantonicum  for  the  purpofes  of  an  anthel¬ 
mintic  ;  and  the  watery  extra#,  or  a  tin#ure  drawn  from  it,  for  the 
more  general  intentions  of  bitter  medicines. 

~  •  *'  ■■■  '  *  ♦ 

S  A  P  O. 

SOAP:  a  compofition  of  oils  or  fats  with  alkaline  falts,  incor¬ 
porated  fo  as  to  diffolve  together  in  water  into  a  milky  femitranfparent 
liquid. 

1.  Sapo  durus.  Hard  foap.  The  finefl  hard  foap  is  prepared 
with  freih-drawn  oil  of  almonds,  by  digefling  it  with  thrice  its  mea- 
fure  of  the  foap-lyes  formerly  defcribed  (fee  Sales  ale alini)  in  fuch  a  Sapo  amyg- 

heat  that  they  may  juft  fimmer.  In  a  few  hours  they  unite  into  a  daimas  ^ 

turbid  fluid,  which,  on  being  boiled  a  little,  becomes  more  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  ropy,  fo  that  if  a  little  be  buffered  to  cool,  it  will  concrete 
like  gelly.  Some  fea  fait  is  now  thrown  in,  till  the  boiling  liquor 

lofes  its  ropinefs ;  and  the  co#ion  continued  till,  on  receiving  fome 

drops  upon  a  tile,  the  foap  is  found  to  coagulate,  and  the  water  to 
freely  feparate  from  it.  The.  fire  being  then  removed,  the  foap  rifes 
gradually  to  the  furface  ;  from  whence  it  is  taken  off  before  it  grows 
cold,  and  put  into  a  wooden  mould,  or  frame,  with  a  cloth  bottom  : 
being  afterwards  feparated  from  the  mould,  it  is  fet  by  till  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  due  confiftence.  After  the  fame  manner  a  hard  foap  is  made  Sapo  ex  oleo 
with  oil-olive,  which  fhould  be  of  the  fineft  kind,  that  the  foap  oIivarumi>  i“ 
may  prove  as  little  ungrateful  as  poffible  either  to  the  palate  or 
ftomach.  By  the  fame  or  fimilar  precedes  this  commodity  is  prepared  for  Sapo  durus 
common  ufes  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  fineft  of  the  common  foaps  is  P'^mat.med. 
that  called  Spanifh  or  Caftile  foap,  which  is  made  with  oil-olive,  and  Sapo  albus 
the  alkaline  fait  called  foda  or  barilla:  our  foap-boilers  find  that  this  p  ^fpnus  ^ 
alkali  gives  a  better  confiftence,  or  greater  hardnefs  to  the  foap,  than  *  'Ma 
the  other  potafhes  or  common  vegetable  alkalies. 

Hard  foap,  triturated  with  vegetable  refins  and  thick  balfams,  incor¬ 
porates  with  them  into  a  compound  foluble,  like  the  foap  itfelf,  in 
watery  liquors  :  hence  it  proves  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  refinous  pills, 
which  of  themfelves  are  apt  to  pafs  entire  through  the  inteftines,  but 
by  the  admixture  of  foap  become  diffoluble  in  the  ftomach.  It  ren¬ 
ders- 
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(ders  undtuous  and  thick  mucous  animal  matters  difloluble  in  like  man¬ 
ner  in  aqueous  fluids,  and  hence  may  be  prefumed  to  adt  as  a  men- 
flruum  for  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances  in  the  body,  that  is  to  attenuate 
vifcid  juices  and  refolve  obftrudtions  :  fuch,  in  effedt,  are  the  virtues 
which  it  appears  to  exert  in  cachedtic,  hydropic,  and  idteric  cafes,  in 
which  laft,  particularly,  its  aperient  and  refolvent  powers  have  been 
often  experienced.  Solutions  of  it  have  been  found  likewife  to  diflolve 
certain  animal  concretions  of  the  harder  kind,  as  the  filaments  which 
are  fometimes  feen  floating  in  the  urine  of  rheumatic  and  arthritic 
perfons,  the  matter  fee  reted  in  gouty  joints,  and  the  more  compadt 
urinary  calculus  :  on  thefe  fubftances  (at  leaft  on  the  latter)  though 
foap  of  itfelf  adts  more  languidly  than  lime-water,  yet  when  joined  to 
that  menftruuni  it  remarkably  increafes  its  adlivity,  the  diflolving 
power  of  a  compofition  of  the  two  being,  according  to  Dr.  Whytt’s 
-experiments,  confiderably  greater  than  that  of  the  foap  and  lime-water 
unmixed  :  of  the  good  eftedts  of  thefe  medicines  in  calculous  cafes 
there  are  feveral  inftances ;  but  what  their  eftedts  may  be  in  gouty  and 
rheumatic  ones,  is  not  yet  well  known. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  foap,  as  an  aperient,  is  half  a  dram  or  a  dram : 
as  a  lithontriptic,  half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  or  more,  are  taken  in 
a  day  at  proper  intervals.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pills ;  or 
made  into  an  eledtary  with  forne  grateful  fyrup,  as  that  of  orange  peel 
or  diflblved  in  milk  or  other  liquids. 

In  watery  liquors  it  diflolves  only  imperfedtly,  the  folution  being 
always  turbid.  Redtified  fpirit,  though  it  has  no  adtion  on  the  al¬ 
kaline  fait  or  oil  feparately,  diflolves  the  foap  into  a  limpid  liquor. 
Proof  fpirit,  free  from  acidity,  diflolves  it  as  perfedtly,  and  in  much 
larger  quantity ;  redtified  fpirit  not  taking  up  one  tenth  its  own  weight, 
but  proof  fpirit  one  third  or  more.  The  fpirituous  folutions  bear  to 
be  largely  diluted  with  pure  water,  without  fuffering  any  turbidnefs  or 
feparation  of  their  parts  :  but  on  the  addition  of  any  acid,  or  of  any 
combination  of  acids  with  earthy  or  metallic  bodies,  as  the  fal  cathar - 
ticus  amarus ,  &c.  the  foap  is  refolved  into  its  conflituent  ingredients ; 
its  alkaline  fait  being  abforbed  by  the  acid,  and  the  oil  riling  to  the 
furface.  The  oil,  thus  extricated  from  foap  by  acids,  diflolves  like 
eflential  oils,  in  redtified  fpirit. 

Soap  is  employed  externally  for  difeufling  rheumatic  pains,  arthritic 
tumours,  the  humours  Aagnating  after  fprains,  &c.  Some  pretend 
that  the  indurated  tophaceous  concretions  in  arthritic  joints  have  been 
i  refolved 
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refolved  by  the  external  ufe  of  foapy  cataplafms.  Several  compofitions 
for  external  purpofes  are  prepared  in  the  fhops.  One  part  of  Spanifli 
foap,  diaved  or  cut  in  thin  dices,  is  dirred  into  fix  parts  of  common  plader 
melted  over  the  fire,  and  the  mixture  boiled  till  it  acquires  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  plader;  which  is  formed  into  rolls  whild  hot,  the  foap 
■difpofing  it  to  grow  brittle  as  it  cools  *  :  fome  endeavour  to  promote 
the  refolvent  virtue  of  the  foap,  by  ufing,  indead  of  the  common 
plader  •f*,  a  more  compounded  one  in  which  turpentine,  galbanum,  and 
ammoniacum  are  ingredients.  But  foap  adts  to  much  better  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  form  of  a  cataplafm  or  liniment,  than  in  the  fiiff  one  of 
a  plader.  The  officinal  faponaceous  liniments  are  made,  by  di- 
geding  three  ounces  of  Spanilh  foap  in  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  rofemary  till 
the  fpirit  is  faturated,  and  difiolving  in  this  folution  an  ounce  of 
camphor  J  :  or  by  digefting  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  foap  in  a  pint  of 
redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  afterwards  adding  half  an  ounce  of 
camphor,  a  dram  of  oil  of  rofemary,  and  a  dram  of  oil  of  origanum  § . 
Sometimes  opium  is  joined,  by  which  the  compound  is  fuppofed  to  be 
rendered  more  effectual  for  allaying  violent  pains  :  two  ounces  of  foap, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  opium,  are  digeded,  in  a  gentle  fand-heat,  for 
three  days,  with  eighteen  ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  fix 
drams  of  camphor  and  one  dram  of  oil  of  rofemary  added  to  the  drained 
liquor.  This  lad  compofition  is  given  alfo  internally,  in  nervous 
colics,  jaundices,  &c. 

2.  Sapo  mollis.  Soft  foap.  The  common  foft  foap  ufed  Sapo  mollis 

about  London,  generally  of  a  greenifh  hue  with  fome  white  lumps,  is  Pharm- Lond- 
prepared  chiefly  with  tallow  •:  a  blackiffi  fort  *  more  common  in  fome  *  SaP°  ni’ger, 
other  places,  is  faid  to  be  made  with  whale  oil.  Both  kinds  are  con- 
fiderably  more  acrid  than  the  hard  foaps,  and  are  employed  only  for  ^  Cau{lic 
fome  external  purpofes  :  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  our  common  foft  com.  mitius 
foap  and  quicklime  is  ufed  as  a  mild  caudic  -f.  Phamu  Loud. 

3.  Sapo  volatilis.  Volatile  foap.  .  Of  this  there  are  three 
kinds  :  one  compofed  of  fixt  alkalies  and  volatile  oils ;  another,  of 
volatile  alkalies,  and  oils  of  the  grofler  or  more  fixt  kind ;  and  the  third, 
in  which  both  the  alkali  and  the  oil  are  volatile. 

Fixt  alkalies  are  very  difficultly  made  to  unite  with  diddled  oils. 

The  mod  commodious  method  of  obtaining  the  combination  appears 
to  be,  by  throwing  the  fait  red  hot  into  a  heated  mortar,  immediately 
reducing  it  into  powder,  then  pouring  on  it,  while  it  continues  quite 
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hot,  by  little  at  a  time,  an  equal  quantity  or  more  of  the  oil,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  grind  them  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  fmooth  foft  mafs. 
Stahl  reports  that  the  union  may  foon  be  obtained  alfo,  by  agitating 
the  fait  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  oil,  and  a  quantity  of  phleg¬ 
matic  vinous  fpirit ;  the  fpirit  feeming  to  ferve  as  a  medium  for  joining 
*  Sapo  philo-  them  together.  This  medicine,  prepared  with  oil  of  turpentine  *,  was 
fophicus.  tar- formerly  celebrated  as  a  diuretic,  in  nephritic  complaints,  and  as  a 
>  tareus>  ^c‘  corrector  of  certain  vegetables,  particularly  of  opium  :  its  virtues  have 
not  been  fully  determined  by  experience,  nor  does  the  prefent  practice 
pay  any  regard  to  it.  Baume  obferves,  that  it  confifts  of  only  die  refi- 
nous  part  of  the  oil  united  with  the  alkali ;  that  the  more  fluid  and 
well  re&ified  the  oil  is,  the  lefs  foap  is  obtained  ;  and  that  by  adding  a 
little  turpentine  in  fubftance,  the  preparation  is  confiderably  expedited. 

Combinations  of  volatile  alkalies  with  expreffed  oils,  and  with  the 
Liniment,  oily  balfamic  juices,  are  obtained  more  readily.  One  ounce  of  fpirit  ' 
volatile  P.L.  0f  fa]  ammoniac,  and  four  of  oil  of  almonds,  flirred  together  in  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  vial,  unite  perfectly,  in  a  fhort  time,  into  a  white  fapona- 
t  Epithema  ceous  liquid  A  more  confident  foapy  mafs  is  prepared,  by  gradually 
volat.  p.  L.  dr0pping  the  fpirit  into  equal  its  weight  of  Venice  turpentine,  and 
Emplaftrum  ftirring  them  carefully  together.  Both  thefe  compofitions  are  very 
volat.  P.  Ed.  acrimonious,  and  are  ufed  only  externally,  as  ftimulants,  in  rheumatic 
and  ifchiadic  pains. 

Combinations  of  volatile  alkalies  with  volatile  oils,  in  a  liquid  form, 
have  been  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  fal  alkalinus  volatilis  : 
compofitions  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  obtained  in  a  folid  Rate,  by 
mixing  the  fait  with  the  oil,  and  fubliming  them  together.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  in  all  thefe  combinations  made  with  volatile  falts, 
though  the  pungency  of  the  fait  is  more  or  lefs  covered,  it  is  never 
completely  fheathed  as  that  of  the  hxt  alkalies  is  in  the  hard  foaps ; 
and  that  none  of  the  compofitions,  in  which  either  the  alkali  or  the 
oil  is  volatile,  are  fo  perfe&ly  faponaceous  as  thofe  in  which  they  are 
both  of  the  more  fixt  kind. 


SAPO  N  A  R  I  A. 

SAP  ON  ARIA  Pharm.Edinb.  Saponaria  major  lav  is  C.  B. 

Soapwort  or  Bruisewort  :  a  fmooth  herb,  with  plantane-like 
three-ribbed  leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  fhort  broad  pedicles ;  producing,  on 
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the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  umbel-like  clufters  of  red,  purple,  or  whitilli 
flowers,  cut  deeply  into  five  fegments  nipt  at  the  ends,  handing  in  long 
cups,  followed  by  pear-fhaped  capfules  full  of  fmall  feeds :  the  root  is 
long,  llender,  fpreading  to  a  great  diftance,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  extirpated, 
of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  internally  white,  with  a  yellowifh 
fibre  in  the  middle.  It  grows  wild,  but  not  very  common,  irt  moift 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  faponaria  difcover  to  the  tafte  a  kind  of 
glutinous  foftnefs  or  fmoothnefs ;  accompanied,  in  the  roots,  with  a 
fweetifhnefs  and  flight  pungency ;  in  the  leaves,  with  a  degree  of 
bitternefs  and  roughnefs.  The  fmoothnefs  or  foapinefs,  from  which 
the  plant  received  its  name,  is  ftrongeft  in  the  leaves ;  which,  on 
being  agitated  with  water,  raife  a  flippery  froth,  and  are  faid  to  impart 
a  detergent  quality  approaching  to  that  of  folutions  of  foap  itfelf.  This 
matter  is  diffolved  alfo  by  rectified  fpirit  as  well  as  water,  and  hence 
appears  evidently  of  a  different  nature  from  gummy  or  mucilaginous 
fubftances  :  on  infpiflating  the  folutions,  it  remains  entire  in  the 
extracts,  and  proves  ftronger  in  the  fpirituous  extract  than  in  the  watery. 
This  plant  therefore,  among  us  difregarded,  may  be  prefumed  to  have 
fome  confiderable  medicinal  virtues :  by  the  German  phyficians,  the 
roots  are  ufed  in  venereal  maladies,  and  fuppofed  to  be  fimilar,  but 
fuperior,  to  thofe  of  farfaparilla. 

SAP  O  N  A  R  I  AL  N  U  C  U  L  M. 

NU CU LJE  faponarice  non  edules  C.B.  Saponarice  fpharulcz 
arbor  is  jUicifolice  J.  B.  Baccte  bermude?ifes  Nlarloe.  Soap¬ 
berries:  a  fpherical  fruit,  about  the  flze  of  a  cherry;  whofe  cortical 
part  is  yellow,  glofly,  and  fo  tranfparent,  as  to  fhew  the  fpherical  black 
nut,  which  rattles  within,  and  which  includes  a  white  kernel.  It  is 
the  produce  of  a  fmall  tree,  growing  in  Jamaica  and  other  parts  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  called  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  prunifera  racemofa,  folio  alato, 
cojla  media  membranulis  utrinque  extantibus  donyta ,  fruftu  faponario. 

It  is  faid  that  this  fruit,  at  leaft  its  cortical  part,  has  a  very  bitter 
tafte,  and  no  fmell :  that  it  raifes  a  foapy  froth  with  water,  and  has 
fimilar  effects  with  foap  in  wafhing  :  that  it  is  a  medicine  of  lingular 
and  fpecific  virtue  in  chlorofes :  and  that  a  tindure  or  extract  are  pre- 
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ferable  to  the  berry  in  fubRance,  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed  that 
its  foapy  matter,  like  that  of  the  faponaria,  is  diflbluble  in  fpirit. 
Its  medicinal  virtue  was  firR  published  by  Marloe  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Boyle  ;  but  the  fruit  having  been  concealed  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Bermudas  berries,  its  ufe  died  with  the  author.  That  Marloe’ s 
Bermudas  berries  were  the  fame  with  the  foap-berries  of  America,  had 
been  fufpeCted  by  fome,  and  was  confirmed  by  Dale  in  examining  the 
Bermudas  berries  which  Marloe  had  left  under  that  title  behind  him- 
They  are  Rill,  however,  unknown,  in  pradice,  and  in  the  fhops. 

*  '  s »  f  %  s*> 

S  A  R  C  O  C  0  L  L  A, 

SAR COC OLLA  Pbarm.  Lond .  &  Edinb.  A  concrete  gummy- 
refinous  juice,  brought  from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  in  fmall,  fpongy, 
crumbly,  whitifh -yellow  grains,  with  a  few  of  a  reddifh  and  fome- 
times  of  a  deep  red  colour  mixed  with  them  :  the  tears,  when  entire, 
are  about  the  fize  of  peas  :  the  whiteR  tears  or  fragments  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  being  the  frefheR.  The  plant  which  produces  this  juice, 
and  the  place  of  its  production,  are  unknown. 

Saucocolla  has  a  bitterifii  fubacrid  taRe,  followed  by  a  naufeous 
kind  of  fweetifhnefs.  It  foftens  in  the  mouth,  bubbles  and  catches 
flame  from  a  candle,  diflolves  almoR  wholly  in  water,  and  greateR 
part  of  it  in  rectified  fpirit.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are  not  well  known  : 
it  is  faid,  when  taken  internally,  to  aCt  as  a  flow  and  dangerous  pur¬ 
gative  ;  externally,  to  cleanfe  and  promote  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers  : 
diffolved  in  breaR-milk,  to  be  an  ufeful  collyrium  for  defluxions  on 
the  eyes. 

SARSAPARILLA .. 

SARSAPARILLA  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Zarza  quibufdam  : 
the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  bindweed,  fmilax  afpera  peruviana  Jive  far— 
fapamlla  C.  B.  fmilax  caule  aculeato  angulato ,  foliis  inermibus  retufo - 
mucronatis  Linn.  fp.  growing  in  the  Spaniili  WeR  Indies,  and  lcarcely 
bearing  the  winters  of  our  climate  Without  Rielter.  The  root  confifls 
of  a  number  of  Rrings,  of  great  length,  about  the  thicknefr  of  a  goofe- 
quill  or  thicker,  flexible,  free  from  knots,  compofed  of  fibres  running 
their  whole  length,  fo  that  they  may  be  Rript  in  pieces  from  one  end 
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to  the  other.  They  are  covered  with  a  thin,  browniih,  or  yellowiffi- 
affi-coloured  fkin,  under  which  lies  a  thicker,  white  friable  fubdance, 
and  in  the  middle  runs  a  woody  pith. 

This  root  has  a  farinaceous  fomewhat  bitteriffi  tade,  and  no  fmell. 
To  water  it  communicates  a  reddidi  brown,  to  rectified  fpirit  a  yel- 
lowiih  red  tindure,  but  gives  no  conliderable  tade  to  either  mendruum. 
An  extrad,  obtained  by  infpidating  the  fpirituous  tindure,  has  a  weak,, 
fomewhat  naufeous,  balfamic  bitteriffinefs,  which  is  followed  by  a 
flight  but  durable  pungency  :  the  watery  extrad  is  much  weaker,  and 
in  larger  quantity. 

Sarfaparilla  was  fird  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  about  the' 
year  15.63,  with  the  character  of  a  fpecific  for  the  cure  of  the  lues 
venerea,  which  made  its  appearance  a  little  before  that  time.  What¬ 
ever  good  effeds  it  might  have  produced  in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
was  found  to  be  infuflicient  in  this,  infomuch  that  many  have  denied 
it  to  have  any  virtue  at  all,  and  fuppofed  that  it  could  do  no  more 
than,  by  its  farinaceous  foftnefs,  to  obtund  the  force  of  the  gaftric 
fluid,  and  thus  weaken  the  appetite  and  digedion.  It  appears  however, 
from  experience,  that  though  greatly  unequal  to  the  character  which 
it  bore  at  firft,  yet,  in  many  cafes,  drong  decodions  of  it,  drank 
plentifully  and  duly  continued,  are  of  very  conliderable  fervice,  for 
promoting  perfpiration,  and  what  is  called  fweetening  or  purifying  the 
blood  and  humours.  In  the  medical  obfervations  publilhed  by  a 
fociety  of  phyficians  in  London,  there  are  feveral  indances  of  its 
efficacy  in  venereal  maladies,  as  an  affidant  to  mercury,  or  when 
mercury  had  preceded  its  ufe  :  it  oftentimes  a'nfwered,  and  that  fpeedily, 
after  mercurial  undions,  and  long-continued  courfes  of  drong  de¬ 
co  dions  of  guaiacum,  had  failed.  Three  ounces  of  the  root  are  boiled 
in  three  quarts  of  river  water,  till  the  liquor  when  drained  amounts  to 
about  one  quart,  which  is  taken  at  three  or  four  dofes,  either  warm  or 
cold,  every  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Harris  fays,  that  infants  who  have 
received  the  infedion  from,  the  nurfe,  though  full  of  pudules  and 
ulcers  and  fometimes  troubled  with  nodurnal  pains,  are  cured  by 
farfaparilla  without  mercurials :  he  direds  the  powder  of  the  root  to* 
he  mixed  with  their  food. 
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SASSAFRAS . 

SASSAFRAS  Fh.  Lond.  Sajfaphras  Ph.  Edinb.  The  root  of 
a  large  American  tree  of  the  bay  kind,  ( laurus  foliis  integris  trilobifque 
Linn.fp.  Arbor  ex  florida  ficulneo  folio  C.  B.J  brought  over  in  long 
freight  pieces,  very  light  and  of  a  fpongy  texture,  covered  with  a 
rough  fungous  bark,  outwardly  of  an  alh-colour,  inwardly  of  the 
colour  of  rufty  iron. 

This  root  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweetifh,  fubaftringent,  aro¬ 
matic  tahe  :  the  bark  is  much  fxonger  than  the  internal  woody  part, 
and  the  fmall  twigs  than  the  larger  pieces.  It  gives  out  its  virtues, 
together  with  a  reddilh  colour,  totally  to  fpirit,  lefs  perfectly  to  water: 
the  fpirituous  tindture  fmells  weakly  and  taftes  ftrongly,  the  watery 
fmells  ftronger  and  taftes  weaker  of  the  root.  Diftilled  with  water, 
OI.  effentiale  it  yields  a  fragrant  eflential  oil,  of  a  penetrating  pungent  tafte,  fo 
Tharm^Lol'd  Pon^erous  as  to  hnk  in  water,  limpid  and  colourlefs  when  newly 
ligni  faffaph*  dif: illed,  by  age  growing  yellowifh  and  at  length  of  a  reddifh  brown 
fbarm.  Edin.  colour :  the  remaining  decodtion,  infpilfated,  yields  a  bitterifh  fub¬ 
aftringent  extradt.  Jtedtified  fpirit,  diftilled  from  the  tindture  made 
in  that  menftruum,  brings  over  with  it  nothing  conf  derable  :  the  in- 
fpifated  extradt  retains,  along  with  the  bitternefs  and  fubaftringency, 
nearly  all  the  aromatic  matter  of  the  root,  though  the  fmell  is  in  great 
part  fupprefled  in  the  extradt  as  well  as  in  the  tindture. 

SafTafras  is  ufed  as  a  mild  corroborant,  diaphoretic,  and  fweetener,  in 
fcorbutic,  venereal,  cachedtic,  and  catarrhal  diforders.  Forthefepur- 
pofes,  both  the  volatile  and  the  fixt  parts,  the  diftilled  oil  and  the  wa¬ 
tery  extradt,  have  been  given  with  fuccefs  :  the  fpirituous  tindture  or 
extradt,  which  contain  both,  appear  to  be  the  moft  elegant  prepara¬ 
tions.  Infufions  made  in  water,  from  the  cortical  or  the  woody  part 
rafped  or  fhaved,  are  commonly  drank  as  tea  :  in  fome  conftitutions, 
thefe  liquors,  by  their  fragrance,  are  apt,  on  frit  taking  them,  to 
affedt  the  head ;  an  inconvenience,  which  is  generally  got  the  better 
of  on  continuing  their  ufe  for  a  little  time,  and  which  neither  the 
watery  nor  fpirituous  extradts  are  at  all  fubjedt  to. 
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SAPU  RE  I  A  Pharm .  Edinb.  Satureia  hortenjis  Jiroe  cunilafa - 
tiva  plinii  C.  B.  Phy  rubra.  Summer  savoury  :  a  low,  fhrubby, 
fomewhat  hairy  plant:  with  fmall  oblong  narrow  leaves,  narrowest 
at  the  bottom,  fet  in  pairs ;  and  fmall  clufters,  in  the  bofoms  of  the 
leaves,  of  pale  purpliih  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  nipt  at 
the  extremity,  the  lower  cut  into  three  fegments.  It  grows  wild  in 
fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  fown  annually  in  our 
culinary  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  favoury  are  a  warm  aromatic  ;  of  a  grateful  fmell, 
like  that  of  thyme  but  milder  and  a  penetrating  pungent  tafte.  To 
rectified  fpirit,  they  give  out  the  whole  of  their  adtive  matter*  together 
with  a  dark  green  tindture :  water  receives  from  them  a  reddifh  brown 
colour,  and  a  conflderable  fmell,  but  very  little  of  their  tafte.  In  di- 
ftillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fragrant  eflential 
oil,  very  pungent,  and  of  great  fubtility  and  volatility :  the  remaining 
decodtion,  infpiflfated,  leaves  a  weakly  bitterilh,  fubaftringent,  un¬ 
grateful  extradt.  Redtified  fpirit  elevates  in  diftillation  much  lefs  than 
might  be  expedted  from  the  remarkable  volatility  of  the  oil :  the  extradl 
fmells  agreeably,  though  weakly  of  the  favoury,  and  has  a  very  warm* 
pungent,  aromatic  tafte. 

S  A  T  r  R  I  0  N. 

SAPTRION  MAS  Pharm.  Edinb.  Orchis  morio  ?nas  folik 
maculatis  C.  B.  Cynoforchis  &  tejiiculus  caninus  quibufdam.  Orchis  ; 
a  plant  with  ftx  or  feven  long  fmooth  narrow  leaves,  variegated  with 
dark  coloured  ftreaks  or  fpots,  iftiiing  from  the  root ;  and  one  or  two 
embracing  the  ftalk,  which  is  Angle,  roundiih,  and  ftriated :  on  its 
top  appears  a  long  loofe  fpike  of  irregular,  naked,  purpliih  red  flow¬ 
ers,  conftfting  each  of  fix  petala ;  one  of  which  is  large,  cut  into  three 
fedtions,  hanging  downwards ;  the  others  fmaller,  forming  a  kind  of 
hood  above  it,  with  a  tail  behind :  the  root  conflfts  of  two  roundifh 
whitifh  tubercles,  about  the  fize  of  nutmegs,  one  plump  and  juicy, 
the  other  fungous  and  fomewhat  fhrivelled,  with  a  few  large  fibres  at 
the  top.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fhady  grounds  and  moift 
meadows,  and  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  May  or  fooner. 

The 
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The  plump  roots  or  bulbs  (the  only  part  directed  for  medicinal  ufe) 
have  a  faint  fomewhat  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  vifcid  fweetifh  tafte. 
They  abound  with  a  glutinous  flimy  juice,  in  virtue  of  which  they  have 
been  found  ferviceable,  like  althea  root  and  other  mucilaginous  vege¬ 
tables,  in  a  thin  acrid  ftate  of  the  humours  and  ero lions  of  the  inteftines. 
They  have  been  celebrated  alfo  for  aphrodiliac  virtues,  to  which  they 
appear  to  have  little  claim. 

The  fubftance  brought  from  the  eaftern  countries  under  the  names  of 
*  Pb.  Edinb.  Salep  falleb,  and  ferapias,  and  recommended,  like  our  orchis  root,  in 
bilious  dyfenteries,  defluxions  on  the  bread:,  and  as  a  reftorative,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  other  than  the  prepared  roots  of  fome  plants  of  the  orchis 
kind,  of  which  different  fpecies  are  faid  to  be  taken  indifcriminately. 
The  falep  comes  over  in  oval  pieces,  of  a  yellowiffi  white  colour,  fome¬ 
what  clear  and  pellucid,  very  hard  and  almoft  horny,  of  little  or  no 
fmell,  in  tafte  like  gum  tragacanth.  The  common  orchis  root,  boiled 
in  water,  freed  from  the  fkin,  and  afterwards  fufpended  in  the  air  to 
dry,  gains  exadtly  the  fame  appearance  :  the  roots  thus  prepared  do  not 
grow  moift  or  mouldy  in  wet  weather,  which  thofe,  that  have  been 
barely  dried,  are  very  liable  to  :  reduced  into  powder,  they  foften  or 
difloive  as  it  were  in  boiling  water  into  a  kind  of  mucilage ;  which  may 
be  diluted,  for  ufe,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  or  with  milk. 

SAXIFRAGA. 

SAXIFRAGA  ALBA  Pharm.  'Edinb.  Saxifraga  rotiindifolia 
alba  C.  B.  White  faxifrage  :  a  plant  with  kidney-fhaped  crenated 
yellowifh-green  leaves,  and  round  flender  purplifli  branched  ftalks,  on 
the  tops  of  which  grow  fhort  loofe  fpikes  of  pentapetalous  white  flow¬ 
ers,  followed  each  by  a  two-horned  capfule  full  of  fmall  feeds :  the 
root  is  compofed  of  fmall  fibres,  with  a  number  of  little  tubercles 
among  them,  about  the  flze  of  pepper-corns,  containing,  under  a 
chaffy  covering,  irregular  whitifh  bodies  fomewhat  brittle  like  the 
kernels  of  fruits.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fandy  pafture-grounds, 
and  flowers  in  May  :  the  leaves  and  ffalks  wither  foon  after  flowering, 
and  by  degrees  the  tubercles  of  the  roots  alfo  difappear. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  of  little  or  no  fmell,  and  of  a  weak  un¬ 
pleafant  tafte  i  and  the  tubercles  of  the  roots,  improperly  called  feeds, 
of  no  fmell,  and  in  tafte  fweetifh  with  a  very  flight  acrimony ;  are  re¬ 
commended 
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commended  as  aperients  and  diuretics,  in  obflrudions  of  the  menfes, 
ftranguries,  and  nephritic  cafes.  Among  us,  they  have  long  been 
difufed,  and  unknown  in  the  £hops ;  a  more  common  plant,  of  the 
fame  name,  but  of  a  different  genus,  and  of  more  a&ivity,  having 
generally  fupplied  their  place,  viz. 

SAX  IF  RAG  A  VULGARIS . 

SAXIF  RAG  A  vulgaris  Jive  anglica ,  Hippomarathrum  anglicum , 
Fcenieulum  erraticum  :  Sefeli  pratenj'e,  Jilaus  forte  plinio  C.B.  Ange¬ 
lica  pratenfis  apii folio  Four?!.  English  or  Meadow  saxifrage: 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  winged  leaves  fubdivided  into  oblong  nar¬ 
row  fharp  -pointed  fegments :  the  flowers  are  of  a  yellowifb  white 
colour,  the  umbel  naked,  but  its  fubdivifions  have  feveral  little  leaves 
at  their  origin  ;  the  feeds  are  fhort,  brownifh  or  reddifh,  plano-convex, 
with  three  deep  furrows  fo  as  to  appear  winged:  the  root  is  long,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  finger,  brownifh  or  blackifh  on  the  outlide,  and 
white  within.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  meadows  and  pafture 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots,  leaves,  and  feeds  of  this  plant  have  been  commended  as 
aperients,  diuretics,  and  carminatives ;  and  appear,  from  their  aromatic 
finell,  and  moderately  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafle,  to  have  a  better 
claim  to  thefe  virtues  than  the  preceding  faxifrage.  They  are  rarely  or 
never  ufed. 


SCAMMONIUM. 

SC  AMMONIUM  Rharm.  L,ond.  &  Fdinb.  Diagrydium.  Scam- 
m*on  y  :  the  concrete  gummy-refinous  juice  of  the  roots  of  a  fpecies  of 
convolvulus  ( convolvulus  foliis  fagittatis  pojlice  truncatis ,  peduncuhs 
bifloris  Linn.fpec.  pi.)  diflinguifhed  by  the  leaves  being  fhaped  like  an 
arrow-head  and  having  two  femicircular  notches  at  the  bottom  on  each 
fide  of  the  footfhilk,  the  flowers  being  of  a  pale  yellowifb  colour  and 
Handing  two  on  one  Hem  :  it  is  a  native  of  Syria,  and  has  been  lately 
found  to  bear  the  colds  of  our  own  climate.  The  fcammony  is  extracted 
in  Syria,  by  baring  the  upper  part  of  the  root  in  June,  cutting  off  the 
top  obliquely,  and  placing  a  fhell  or  fome  other  receptacle  at  the  de- 
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pending  part  to  receive  the  milky  juice,  which  on  handing  concretes 
into  folid  maffes. 

The  beft  fcammony  is  brought  from  Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  makes, 
ealily  friable,,  gloffy,  of  different  Ihades  of  colour  from  a  grey  or  yel- 
lowifli  white  almoff  to  black,  when  reduced  to  powder  of  a  browniih, 
white  colour.  An  inferiour  fort  comes  from  Smyrna,  in  compact  hard 
ponderous  pieces,  full  of  fand  and  other  impurities.  Such  fhould  be 
chofen  as  crumbles  the  moff  eafily  betwixt  the  fingers,  grows  inftantly 
wrhite  on  the  contadt  of  watery  moifture,  and  leaves  little  or  no  feces 
on  being  diffolved.  Its  colour  in  the  mafs  affords  no  criterion  of  its 
purity  or  goodnefs.. 

Sc  ammon  y  has  a  flight  unpleafant  ffnell,  and  a  weak  bitterifh  fub- 
acrid  taffe.  It  confiffs  of  about  equal  parts  of  ref  nous  and  gummy 
matter,  and  hence  diffolves  almoff  totally  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts- 
of  rectified  fpirit  and  water,  that  is,  in  proof  fpirit.  Rectified  fpirit 
takes-  up  the  refin,  with  fome  part  of  the  gum  :  if  the  tindture  be  in- 
fpiffated  a  little,  and  then  mixed  with  water,  the  gum  continues  dif- 
*  Refina  folved,  and  the  pure  ref  n  *  precipitates..  By  trituration  with  water,  or 
by  bare  maceration,  the  fcammony  is  relolved  into  a  milky  liquor 
’  verging  to  greenifh  ;  which  on  ffanding  depoftes  fome.  portion  of  the 
refn,  bat  retains  its  milkinefs. 

This  gummy-refi n  is  one  of  the  ffrong  ffimulating  cathartics ;  more 
kindly  in  operation,  and  hence  in  more  general  ufe,  than  moff  of  the 
other  fubftances  of  that  clafs  :  the  dofe  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to 
twelve.  Sundry  ill  qualities  have  been  afcribed  to  it,  which  it  is  not 
found  to  poffefs  :  and  fundry  correctors  have  been  devifed,  which  it 
does  not  appear  to  want.  la  cold  indolent  ferous  habits,  fcammony 
itfelf  procures  generally  a  plentiful  evacuation  with  great  eafe  and  fafety : 
in  inflammatory  cafes,  and  the  more  irritable  difpof  tions,  it  is  indeed 
dangerous  ;  but  no  otherwife  fo  than  the  reff  of  the  ffrong  purgatives  ; 
and  no  otherwife  than  by  virtue  of  that  power  on  which  its  eff  cacy  in 
the  oppofte  circumffances  depends. 

By  the  fmallnefs  of  the  dole  of  this  medicine,  its  eafy  folubility,  and 
its  having  little  tafte,  it  is  fitted  for  being  commodioufly  taken  in  almoff 
any  form..  It  is  made  in  the  fhops  into  a  powder,  with  the  addition 
Pal  vis  e  of  three  fourths  its  weight  of  calcined  hartfhorn  to  divide  and  difunite 
fcammomo  ^ .  or  with  equal  its  weight  of  diaphoretic  antimony  and  the  fame 
t°Paiv.  cor-  quantity  of  cryffals  of  tartar  J.  A  feammoniate  eledary  is  compofed. 
aachini  p.  e.  0f  one  ounce  of  fcammony  and  four  of  honey,  aromatifed  with  half  an 

ounce 
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ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  a  fcruple  of  the  effentialpulv.e  tribus, 
oil  of  caraway-feeds ;  of  which  compofition,  one  dram  and  a  half  con-  P“lv.  comitis 
tain  fifteen  grains  of  the  fcammony  *.  Agreeable  purging  troches,  for  Cerberus  tri- 
thofe  who  are  not  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  take  medicines  of  this  kind  ceps ,quomnd. 
in  other  forms,  are  prepared,  by  grinding  together  three  drams  of  f^monio6 
fcammony,  four  drams  of  cryftals  of  tartar,  four  drops  of  oil  of  cinna-  Pharm.  Land. 
irion,  and  eight  ounces  of  fine  fugar,  and  moiflening  the  mixture  with 
fo  much  rofe-water  as  will  render  it  of  a  due  confidence  for  being 
formed  :  each  tablet  is  made  to  weigh  about  a  dram  ■f',  and  confequently  +  Morfuli 
■contains  two  grains  and  a  half  of  fcammony.  One  of  the  moft  elegant 
liquid  preparations  is  a  folution  of  the  fcammony  in  a  ftrong  infufion  burg . 

or  decoftion  of  liquorice,  poured  off  from  the  feces,  and  aromatifed 
with  fome  grateful  diddled  water  or  aromatic  tincture  j  as  thofe  of 
cardamom  feeds. 

The  dried  root  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  its  juice,  may  perhaps  deferve 
fome  notice.  Dr.  Ruflel,  to  whom  the  public  is  obliged  for  an  ac¬ 
curate  hidory  of  this  drug,  relates  that  a  decoCtion  of  half  an  ounce  of 
the  root  procured  five  dools,  without  gripes,  ficknefs,  or  any  manner 
of  uneafmefs,  and,  on  repeating  the  trial  feveral  times,  had  the  fame 
effect :  and  that  the  decoctions  are  entirely  without  fmell,  and  in  tade 
rather  fweetifh  than  difagreeable.  Neither  the  ftalks,  leaves,  flowers, 
or  feeds,  feemed  to  have  any  purgative  virtue  (a). 

S  C  I  L  L  A. 

SC  ILL  A  Pharm .  Lond.  &  Edinb.  v  Scilla  radice  alba ,  &  f cilia 
vulgaris  radice  rubra  C.  B.  Ornithogalum  maritimum  Bourn.  Squill 
or  Sea-onion  :  a  plant  with  a  large  bulbous  onion-like  root ;  from 
which  rife,  firfl:  a  naked  ftalk  bearing  feveral  hexapetalous  white  flow¬ 
ers,  and  afterwards  large  green  lily-like  leaves  with  a  remarkable  rib 
in  the  middle  of  each.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  on  fandy  fhores  in  Spain 
and  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  we  are  annually  fupplied  with  the 
roots.  They  ihould  be  chofen  large,  plump,  freih,  and  full  of  a 
clammy  juice  :  fome  are  of  a  reddifh  colour  and  others  white,  but  no 
difference  is  obferved  in  the  qualities  of  the  two  forts,  and  hence  the 
college  allows  both  to  be  taken  promifcuoufly. 

3  Y  2  Thi* 

,  cx  (a)  Medical  sb/ervations  and  inquiries,  by  a  focitty  tf  phyficians  m  London, 
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This  root  is  to  the  tade  very  naufeous,  intenfely  bitter,  and  acrimo¬ 
nious  :  much  handled,  it  exulcerates  the  fkin.  Taken  internally,  it 
aCts  as  a  powerful  attenuant  and  aperient  :  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains  it 
promotes  expectoration  and  urine  :  in  fomewhat  larger  ones,  it  proves 
emetic  and  fometimes  purgative.  It  is  one  of  the  moil  certain  diuretics 
in  hydropic  cafes,  and  expectorants  in  afthmatic  ones,  where  the  lungs 
or  domach  are  oppreffed  by  tenacious  phlegm,  or  injured  by  the  impru¬ 
dent  ufe  of  opiates. 

This  medicine,  on  account  of  its  ungrateful  tade,  is  mod;  commo- 
dioully  taken  in  the  form  of  pills ;  into  which  the  fredi  root  may  be 
Pil.  fcilliticae  reduced,  by  beating  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ammoniacum,  and 
Pkar.  Edmb.  t|^en  adding  the  fame  quantity  of  fome  warm  fpice,  as  leffer  cardamom- 
feeds  in  powder  :  if  the  mafs  diould  prove  too  diff,  it  is  foftened  with, 
a  little  balfam  of  copaiba.  In  whatever  form  fquiils  are  given,  unlefs 
when  dedgned  to  aCt  as  an  emetic,  the  addition  of  fome  grateful  aro¬ 
matic  material  is  of  ufe,  to  prevent  the  naufea  which  of  themfelves  they 
are  very  apt,  even  in  fmall  dofes,  to  occafion. 

The  fredi  root  lofes  in  drying  about  four  fifths  of  its  weight,  with¬ 
out  any  condderable  lofs  of  its  tade  or  virtue ;  the  vapour  which  ex¬ 
hales  appearing  to  be  little  other  than  merely  aqueous.  Hence  four 
grains,  which  are  the  mean  dofe  of  the  dry  root  in  powder,  are  equi- 
Scilla  exfic-  valent  to  near  a  fcruple  of  the  fredi  fquill.  The  mod  convenient  way 
sata Pb'Lond.  drying  it  is,  after  peeling  off  the  outer  fkin,  to  cut  the  roots  tranf- 

verdy  into  thin  dices  (not  to  feparate  the  coats  as  has  been  ufually  di¬ 
rected)  and  expofe  them  to  a  gentle  warmth. 

The  ancients,  in  order  to  abate  the  acrimony  of  the  fquill  for  cer- 
S cilia  cotta  tain  purpofes,  enclofed  it  (after  feparating  the  dun,  and  the  fibres 
Fbarm.  Lond.  at  tpe  bottom  with  the  hard  part  from  which  they  iffue)  in  a  pade 
made  of  dour  and  water,  and  then  baked  it  in  an  oven,  till  the  pade 
became  dry,  and  the  fquill  foft  and  tender  throughout.  The  fquill, 
Troch.efcil.  fo  prepared,  was  beaten  with  two  thirds  its  weight  of  dour,  the  mix- 
la  Ph.  Land,  ture  formed  into  troches,  and  dried  with  a  gentle  heat.  Thefe  troches 
were  fuppofed  to  be  alexipharmac,  and  in  this  light  were  made  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  theriaca,  for  which  purpofe  they  are  dill  retained. 

Water,  wine,  proof  fpirit,  and  rectified  fpirit,  extract  the  virtues 
both  of  the  fredi  and  the  dry  root.  Nothing  rifes  in  didillation  with 
any  of  thefe  mendrua,  the  entire  bitternefs  and  pungency  of  the  fquill 
remaining  concentrated  in  the  infpiffated  extracts :  the  fpirituous  extract 

4  *  is 
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is  in  fmaller  quantity  than  the  watery,  and  of  a  proportionally  ftronger 
almoft  fiery  tafte. 

Alkalies  confiderably  abate  both  the  bitternefs  and  acrimony  of  the 
fquill  :  vegetable  acids  make  little  alteration  in  either,  though  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  acid  tafte  renders  that  of  the  fquill  more  fupportable. 

Thefe  acids  extrad  its  virtue  equally  with  watery  or  fpirituous  men- 
flrua ;  and,  as  an  expedorant  in  diforders  of  the  bread:,  excellently 
coincide  with  it.  The  college  of  London  direds  an  acetous  tindure  Acetum 
to  be  prepared,  by  macerating  a  pound  of  the  dry  roots  in  fix  pints  of  ^GllluicuI^ 
vinegar,  with  a  gentle  heat :  to  the  liquor  preffed  out,  and  after  fet¬ 
tling  poured  off  from  the  feces,  one  twelfth  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirit 
is  added,  to  prevent  its  growing  foon  foul.  The  college  of  Edinburgh 
orders  frefh  fquills,  cut  in  thin  dices,  to  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity 
as  the  dry  in  the  above  prefcription,  and  the  maceration  to  be  conti¬ 
nued,  in  the  fun’s  heat,  for  forty  days.  A  fcillitic  oxymel  is  obtained  Oxym.fcillit. 
by  boiling  a  quart  of  the  acetous  tindure  with  three  *  or  four  f  pounds  *  pb*  Lond- 
of  clarified  honey,  till  the  mixture  acquires  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  ^  ?har'  ^in° 
Thefe  preparations  are  ufed,  as  expedorants,  in  dofes  of  one,  two,  or 
three  drams,  along  with  cinnamon  or  fome  other  grateful  water :  wdiere 
the  firft  paffages  are  overloaded  with  vifcid  phlegm,  an  ounce  or  more 
is  given  at  once,  to  procure  a  more  fpeedy  and  effedual  evacuation  by 
vomit- 

S  C  I  N  C  U  S. 

SC  INCUS  Pharm.  Lo?id.  Scincus  feu  crocodilus  terreftris  Rail, 

The  Skink  :  a  fmall  amphibious  animal,  of  the  lizard  kind,  clothed 
with  greyifh  fcales,  caught  about  the  Nile,  &c.  and  thence  brought, 
dried,  to  us,  remarkably  fmooth  and  gloffy  as  if  varniftied.  The  fiefii 
of  this  animal,  particularly  of  the  belly,  has  been  faid  to  be  diuretic, 
alexipharmac,  aphrodifiac,  and  ufeful  in  leprous  diforders.  What¬ 
ever  virtues  it  may  have  when  ufed  frefh,  as  food,  it  is  not  expeded 
to  be  of  any  importance  as  it  comes  to  us,  and  ferves  only  to  increafe 
the  number  of  the  articles  of  which  mithridate  is  compofed. 


SCORDIUM . 

SCORDIUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  E din b.  C.  B.  Chamcedrys  fahiftris 
£?  triffago  paluftr  is  quit  uf dam .  Water-germander;  a  trailing 

plant. 
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plant,  with  oblong,  oval,  indented,  foft,  hoary  leaves,  fet  in  pairs, 
without  pedicles  :  in  their  bofoms  iflfue  purplifh  monopetalous  flowers, 
not  above  four  or  five  together,  each  cut  into  five  fegments  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  four  fmall  feeds  lodged  in  the  cup.  It  is  fometimes  found 
wild  in  watery  places,  but  the  (hops  are  fupplied  chiefly  from  gardens: 
it  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  fcordium,  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  yield  a  mode¬ 
rately  flrong  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  garlick  kind :  to  the  tafte  they 
dilcover  a  confiderable  bitternefs  and  fome  pungency ;  but  the  aftrin- 
gent  power,  which  fome  afcribe  to  them,  could  not  be  diftinguiffied, 
either  by  the  tafie,  or  by  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol.  They  are  re¬ 
commended  as  alexipharmacs  and  corroborants,  in  malignant  and  pu¬ 
trid  diforders,  and  in  laxities  of  the  inteftines  :  they  enter  feveral  offi¬ 
cinal  compofitions  in  thole  intentions,  and  are  fometimes  employed 
externally  in  antifeptic  cataplafms  and  fomentations. 

On  keeping  the  dry  herb  for  fome  months,  its  fmell  is  diffipated ; 
and  the  bitternefs,  thus  divefted  of  the  flavouring  matter,  proves  con- 
fiderably  lefs  ungrateful  than  at  firfl.  The  leaves,  moderately  and 
newly  dried,  give  out  their  fmell  and  tafte  both  to  water  and  to  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit ;  and  tinge  the  former  of  a  brownifh,  the  latter  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  In  diftillation,  their  peculiar  flavour  arifes  with  water ; 
but  the  impregnation  of  the  difiilled  fluid  is  not  firong,  nor  could  any 
efiential  oil  be  obtained  on  fubm-itting  to  the  operation  feveral  pounds 
of  the  herb  :  the  remaining  decoCtion,  infpiflated,  leaves  a  very  bitter 
mucilaginous  extraCt.  Rectified  fpirit  brings  over  little  or  nothing  : 
the  infpiflated  extraCt  partakes  in  a  confiderable  degree  of  the  flavour  of 
the  fcordium,  and  proves  in  bitternefs  alfo  far  ftronger  than  the  watery. 

$  C  O  R  Z  O  N  E  R  A. 

SCORZONE RA  Pbarm.  Edmb.  Scorzonera  latifolia  fmuata 
C.  B.  Viper  aria  &  ferpentaria  hifpanica  quibufdam.  Vipers- 

•grass  :  a  plant  with  large  ftiarp-pointed  leaves,  flightly  finuated 
about  the  edges,  having  a  large  prominent  rib  in  the  middle,  joined  to 
the  flalks  without  pedicles  ;  on  the  tops  of  die  branches  grow  yellow 
flofculous  flowers,  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  followed  by  oblong  roundifli  ftri- 
ated  feeds  winged  with  down :  the  root  is  long.  Angle,  from  the  fize 
£>f  agoofe-quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  of  a  dark  colour  on  the  out- 
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fide  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  Spain,,  and  com¬ 
mon  in  our  culinary  gardens. 

The  roots  of  fcorzonera  have  been  employed  medicinally  as  alexi- 
pharmacs,  and  in  hypochondriacal  diforders  and  obffruCtions  of  the 
vifcera ;  but  at  prefent  are  more  properly  looked  upon  as  alimentary 
articles,  in  general  falubrious,  and  moderately  nutritious.  They  abound 
with  a  milky  juice,  of  a  foft  fweetilh  tafle,  but  which  in  drying  con¬ 
tracts  a  flight  bitternefs.  Extracts  made  from  them  by  water  are  con- 
fiderably  lweet  and  mucilaginous  :  extracts  made  by  rectified  fpirit 
have  a  lefs  degree  of  fweetifhnefs,  accompanied  with  a  flight  grateful 
warmth.  In  Cartheufer’s  experiments,  the  fpirituous  extract  amounted 
to  one  third  the  weight  of  the  root,  and  the  watery  to  above  one  half : 
as  his  watery  extraCt,  though  in  larger  quantity  than  the  fpirituous* 
was  neverthelefs,  like  mine,  fweeter,  it  fhould  feem  that  the  fweet 
matter  of  fcorzonera  is  fomewhat  different,  in  regard  to  its  folubility, 
from  that  of  moil  of  the  other  vegetable  fweets  that  have  been  ex¬ 
amined,  the  fpirituous  extracts  having  generally  much  the  greatefl; 
fweetnefs.. 

SCROPHULAR  I  A. 

FIG  WORT  :  a  plant  with  fquare  flalks ;  the  leaves  fet  in  pairs* 
at  diftances,  in  oppofite  directions ;  the  branches  terminated  by  loofe 
fpikes  of  irregular,  purple,  helmet-fhaped  flowers  ,•  each  of  which  is 
followed  by  a  roundifh  pointed  capfule,  containing  numerous  fmall 
feeds  in  two  cells.  It  is  perennial. 

i.  Scrophular ia  vulgaris  Pharm.  Edinb.  Scrophularia 
nodofa  fcetida  C.  R.  Mille?norbia  quibufdam .  Common  fig  wort  or 

kernelwort :  with  the  leaves  fomewhat  heart-fhaped  and  ferrated  about 
the  edges  ;  the  roots  long,  thick,  and  full  of  knots  and  tubercles.  It 
grows  wild  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  flowTers  in  July. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  plant  have  been  celebrated  both  infer¬ 
nally  and  externally,  againft  inflammations,  the  piles,  fcrophulous  tu¬ 
mours,  and  old  ulcers.  Their  fenfible  qualities  are,  a  rank  fmell 
fomewhat  like  that  of  elder  leaves  but  ftronger,  and  a  difagreeable 
bitterifh  tafte.  The  anodyne  and  anti-inflammatory  virtues,  which  they 
are  reckoned  to  exert  in  external  applications,  are  attributed  in  great 
part  to  the  odorous  matter,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhat  of  the. 

narcotic 
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narcotic  kind  :  the  root,  which  has  lefs  of  this  fmell  than  the  leaves, 
has  been  generally  preferred  for  internal  ufe.  At  prefent,  they  are 
both  among  us  disregarded. 

2.  Scrophularia  Aquatica  major  feu  Betonica  aquatica  Ph. 
Edinb.  Scrophularia  aquatic  a  major  C.  B.  Greater  water  figwort, 
water  betony  :  with  the  leaves  oblong,  nearly  oval,  crenated  about  the 
edges ;  the  (talks  winged  at  the  angles ;  the  root  compofed  of  numerous 
white  firings  bluing  from  one  head.  It  grows  in  watery  places,  and 
bowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  recommended  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
thole  of  the  preceding,  to  which  they  have  by  fome  been  preferred  : 
in  taite  and  fmell,  they  are  fimilar,  but  weaker.  Mr.  Marchant  reports, 
in  the  memoires  of  the  French  academy,  that  this  plant  is  the  fame 
with  the  iquetaia  of  the  Brazilians,  celebrated  as  a  fpecific  corrector  of 
the  ill  flavour  of  fena  :  on  his  authority,  the  Edinburgh  college,  in 
their  common  infufion  of  that  drug,  directed  two  thirds  its  weight  of 
the  water  figwort  leaves  to  be  joined  ;  but  as  they  have  now  difcarded 
this  ingredient,  we  may  prefume  that  it  was  not  found  to  be  of  much 

■  ''  '  f* 
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,  S  E  D  U  M. 

IE  DU  M  MA  j  U  S  feu  Sempervivum  majus  Ph.  Edirt .  Sedum 

‘us  vulgar e  C.  B.  Aizoon  &  barba  jovis  quibufdam.  House- 
zek  or  Sengreen  :  a  plant  with  numerous,  thick,  ffiff,  flefhy, 
pointed  leaves,  lying  over  one  another  in  form  of  a  roundifh  duller ; 
in  the  middle  of  which  rifes  a  (tiff  (talk,  covered  with  fmaller  leaves, 
divided  at  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  bearing  purplifh  flowers  with 
twelve  petala,  which  are  followed  by  the  fame  number  of  capfules  full 
of  fmall  feeds.  It  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  grows  on  old  walls  and 
the  tops  of  houfes,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  houfeleek,  of  no  remarkable  fmell,  difcover  to  the 
tafle  a  mild  fubacid  auflerity  :  their  exprelTed  j  uice,  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
hue  when  filtered,  yields  on  infpiflation  a  deep  yellow,  tenacious,  mu¬ 
cilaginous  mafs,  conliderably  acidulous  and  acerb  :  from  whence  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  this  herb  has  fome  claim  to  the  refrigerant  and 
reflringent  virtues  that  have  been  afcribed  to  it.  It  is  obfervable  that 
the  filtered  juice,  on  the  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  rectified  fpirit 
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of  wine,  forms  a  light  white  coagulum,  like  creme  or  fine  pomatum, 
of  a  weak  but  penetrating  tafte  :  this,  freed  from  the  fluid  part,  and 
expofed  to  the  air,  alrnofl  totally  exhales.  From  this  experiment  it  is 
concluded  by  fome  that  houfeleek  contains  a  volatile  alkaline  fait  (a)  : 
but  the  juice  coagulates  in  the  fame  manner  with  volatile  alkalies  them- 
felves,  as  alfo  with  fixt  alkalies :  acids  produce  no  coagulation. ' 


SELENITE  S. 

SELENITES :  an  earthy  or  ftony  concrete;  not  diffolubfe  in 
acids ;  calcining  in  a  gentle  heat  into  a  foft  powder  which  forms  a 
tenacious  paflie  with  water  :  compofed  of  calcareous  earth  and  vitriolic 
acid. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  poured  on  crude  calcareous  earths,  as  chalk, 
limeftone,  marble,  does  not  diflolve  or  unite  with  them,  at  leaf!  in 
any  confiderable  degree  :  but  if  the  earth  be  previoufly  diflolved  in  any 
other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid,  fuperaaded  to  this  folution,  abforbs  the 
diflolved  earth,  and  forms  with  it  a  concrete  no  longer  foluble,  which 
of  courfe  renders  the  liquor  milky,  and  on  Handing  fettles  to  the 
bottom,  either  in  a  powdery  or  cryftalline  form,  according  as  the 
liquor  was  lefs  or  more  diluted  with  water.  Native  mineral  concretes 
of  this  kind,  when  pellucid  and  cryftalline,  are  called  felenites ;  when 
compofed  of  a  number  of  thin  tranfparent  coats  or  leaves,  lapis  fpecu- 
larisy  mufcovy  glafs,  or  ijinglafs  ;  when  in  large  ftony  mafies,  of  a  gra¬ 
nulated  texture,  gypfum ;  and  when  the  maflfes  are  of  a  fibrous  texture, 
friated  gypfum  or  Englijh  talc.  All  thefe  fubftances  are  made  to  dif- 
cover  their  compofition,  by  ftrongly  calcining  them  in  contact  with  the 
burning  fuel :  the  inflammable  principle  of  the  coals  abforbs  their 
vitriolic  acid,  from  which  combination  is  produced  common  fulphur, 
greateft  part  of  which  exhales ;  and  the  remaining  calcined  earth,  thus 
deprived  of  the  acid,  is  found  to  be  a  perfect  quicklime. 

This  concrete,  in  its  different  forms,  has  been  recommended  as  an 
affringent  in  fluxes  and  hemorrhagies ;  a  virtue  which  agrees  but  ill 
with  its  indiflolubility  and  want  of  tafte.  It  is  often  met  with  in  the 
refidua  of  waters,  both  of  the  common  and  medicinal  fprings. 

3Z  'SEN  A, 


PI  alter  of 
Paris, 


[a)  Burghart,  Mali  cor  urn  Silejiacorum  fatyra,  fpecim.  IV.  ohf.  ii.  f.  u. 
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Deco&umta* 
marindorum 
cum  fena 
Pharm.  Edin. 


Infuft  fenae 
uncije  qua- 
tuor  Pb.  Ed. 
Infuf.  fen 
commune 
Pharm .  Lond , 


SENA. 

SENA  Pharm.  Lond.  Senna  alexandrina  Pb.  Edinh.  Fo¬ 
lium  orientate.  Sena  :  the  leaf  of  an  annual,  woody,  pod-bearing 
plant  (fenna  alexandrina  Jive  J'oliis  acutis  C.  B.  CaJJia  foliolis  triju- 
gatis  quadrijugatifque  Lin.  Jp.  pi.)  brought  dry  from  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  It  is  of  a  lively  yellowifh  green  colour,  an  oblong  fomewhat 
oval  figure,  fharp-pointed  at  the  ends,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  not  a  full  inch  in  length.  Some  mferiour  forts  are 
brought  from  Tripoli  and  other  places  :  thefe  may  be  diftinguilhed, 
by  their  being  either  narrower,  longer,  and  (harper  pointed ;  or 
larger,  broader,  and  round  pointed,  with  fmall  prominent  veins; 
or  large,  obtufe,  and  of  a  frefia  green  colour  without  any  yellow 
cad. 

Sena  is  a  moderately  drong,  and  in  general  a  fafe  cathartic  : 
Geoffroy  fpecifies  hemorrhagies,  inflammations  of  all  kinds,  and 
diforders  of  the  bread,  as  being  almod  the  only  exceptions  to  its  ufe. 
The  dofe  in  fubdance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram ;  in  infufion,  from 
one  dram  to  three  or  four.  It  gives  out  its  virtue  both  to  watery  and 
fpirituous  mendrua :  to  water  and  proof  fpirit  it  communicates  a 
brownifh  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep  according  to  the  proportions ;  to 
rectified  fpirit,  a  fine  green.  There  are  two  inconveniences  often 
complained  of  in  this  medicine,  its  being  liable,  in  mod  conditutions, 
to  occafion  gripes  ;  and  its  being  accompanied  with  an  ill  flavour, 
which  is  apt  to  naufeate  both  the  domach  and  the  palate.  The  fird 
may  be  greatly  obviated  by  dilution,  the  latter  by  aromatic  and  other 
additions ;  feveral  compofitions  of  this  kind  are  prepared  in  the 
(hops,  both  fufficientiy  palatable,  and  which  operate  for  the  mod  part 
with  eafe  and  mildnefs. 

Six  drams  of  tamarinds  and  two  of  crydals  of  tartar  are  boiled  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water  till  half  a  pint  is  waded,  and  the  drained 
liquor  poured  boiling  hot  upon  one,  two  or  three  drams  of  fena  : 
after  maceration  for  four  hours;  the  drained  infufion  is  fweetened  with 
an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  violets,  and  flavoured  with  half  an  ounce  of  fimple 
cinnamon  water.  Three  drams  of  fena  are  infufed  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  for  four  hours,  or  till  the  liquor  has  grown 
cold ;  with  the  addition  of  a  fcruple  of  ginger ;  or  with  half  a  dram 
of  leder  cardamom  feeds  hulked,  and  three  fourths  of  a  dram  of  crydals 
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of  tartar,  which  laSt  are  previously  boiled  in  the  water  till  diffolved ; 
or  with  two  drams  of  frefh  lemon  peel,  and  two  drams  by  meafure  Infuf.  fe 
of  lemon  juice.  The  committee  of  -the  London  college  obferve,  that 
this  laft  is  the  moil  agreeable  form,  they  have  been  able  to  contrive, 
for  the  exhibition  of  fena  to  tliofe  who  are  more  than  ordinarily 
offended  with  its  flavour  ;  and  that  though  acids  are  generally  fuppofed 
to  impede  the  addon  of  water  on  vegetables,  yet  the  infufions  of  fena 
made  with  acids  are  found,  from  experience,  not  to  fail  in  their  in¬ 
tention.  Indeed  if  the  acids  really  weaken  the  diffolving  power  of  the 
water,  which  it  is  probably  they  do  in  fome  degree,  they  Should  feem 
to  be,  on  this  account,  rather  of  advantage  than  otherwise ;  for,  as  the 
committee  further  obferve,  in  a  medicine  very  naufeous  to  many,  it  is 
of  primary  confequence  that  only  the  lighter  and  leaft  difguflful  parts 
be  extracted.  On  this  principle,  fome  macerate  the  fena  for  anight  in 
cold  water,  which  becomes  Sufficiently  impregnated  with  its  purgative 
virtue,  without  extrading  fo  much,  as  boiling  water  does,  of  the 
naufeous  matter :  if  the  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  fena,  be  boiled 
a  little  by  itfelf,  great  part  of  its  ill  flavour  will  be  diffipated  ;  and  the 
remains  of  its  offenfivenefs  may  be  covered  by  infufing  in  it  fome  bohea 
tea.  If  the  codion  is  continued  for  any  confiderable  time,  the  pur¬ 
gative  virtue  of  the  fena  will  be  diminished;  for  the  infpiffated  watery 
extrads  are  fcarcely  found  to  purge  fo  much,  as  one  fourth  of  the  in - 
fufion  or  decodion  they  were  made  from,  or  fo  much  as  an  equal 
weight  of  the  leaves  in  iubftance. 

The  officinal  Spirituous  tindures  of  fena  are  prepared  by  digeflion 
for  fome  days,  with  *  or  without  -f  heat,  in  proof  fpirit.  The  pro-  *  Tin&ura 
portions,  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  are,  one  dram  of  fena  to  an  L' 

ounce  and  a  quarter  of  the  fpirit,  to  which  are  added  a  dram  and  a  comp?  Sdgo 
quarter  of  floned  raifins,  feven  grains  and  a  half  of  caraway  feeds,  and  elixir  falutia 
two  grains  and  a  half  of  leffer  cardamom  feeds  huSked  :  in  the  Edin-  p,-aun‘  pain% 
burgh,  half  a  dram  of  fena  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  fpirit,  with 
the  addition  of  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  feven  grains  and  a  half  of 
Shavings  of  guaiacum,  the  fame  quantity  of  Sweet  fennel  feeds,  the 
fame  of  juniper  berries,  and  forty-five  grains  of  white  fu gar-candy  in 
powder,  which  laft  is  directed  to  be  diffolved  in  the  tin  dure  after 
Straining  it  from  the  other  ingredients.  Both  thefe  tindures  are 
agreeable  and  ufeful  carminative  purgatives,  especially  to  thofe  who 
have  accuStomed  themfelves  to  Spirituous  liquors :  the  ill  flavour  of 
the  fena  is  in  great  meafure  covered,  and  its  offending  the  Stomach  or 
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producing  gripes  prevented,  by  the  warm  feeds  and  the  fweets.  The 
guaiacum,  in  the  fecond  prefcription,  promotes  the  operation  of  the 
fena  ;  for  two  drams  of  lena,  infufed  in  half  a  pint  of  a  decodtion  of 
guaiacum,  purge  as  brifldy  as  three  drams  infufed  in  plain  water,  and 
with  greater  eafe  to  the  patient.  Several  compofitions  of  this  kind 
have  been  offered  to  the  publick,  under  different  names :  the  two 
above  are  inferiour  to  none  ;  and  fuperiour  to  moff  of  them. 


SERF  ENT’ARI  A. 

SERF  E  NLA  R I  A  FIR  G  INI  A  NA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb. 
Serpentaria  Virginian  a  &  Viperina  &  Colubrina  virginiana  Ph.  Parif. 
Virginian  snakeroot:  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  ariftolochia  grow¬ 
ing  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  ariftolochia  foliis  cordatis  oblongis  plants, 
caulibus  infir  mis  fiexuofis  teretibus ,  fioribus  fiolitariis  Linn.  fpec.  plant . 
The  root  is  fmall,  light,  bufhy,  compofed  of  a  number  of  firings  or 
fibres  iffuing  from  one  head  and  matted  together,  of  a  brownifh  colour 
on  the  outfde,  and  paler  or  yeliowifh  within. 

Snakeroot  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  va¬ 
lerian,  but  more  agreeable,  and  a  warm  bitterifh  pungent  taffe,  which 
is  not  eafly  concealed  or  overpowered  by  a  large  admixture  of  other 
materials.  It  gives  out  its  adlive  matter  both  to  water  and  redlified 
fpirit,  and  tinges  the  former  of  a  deep  brown,  the  latter  of  an  orange 
colour.  Greatefl  part  of  its  fmell  and  flavour  is  caried  off  in  evapo¬ 
ration  or  diftillation  by  both  menflirua :  along  with  water  there  arifes, 
if  the  quantity  of  the  root  fubmitted  to  the  operation  be  large,  a  fmall 
portion  of  a  pale  coloured  effential  oil,  of  a  confiderable  fmell,  but  no 
very  ftrong  taffe,  greatefl:  part  of  the  camphorated  pungency,  as  well 
as  bitterilhnefs  of  the  root,  remaining  in  the  infpiffated  extradt.  The 
fpirituous  extract  is  ffronger  than  the  watery;  not  fo  much  from  its 
having  loft  lefs  in  the  evaporation,  as  from  its  containing  the  adtive 
parts  of  the  root  concentrated  into  a  fmaller  volume ;  its  quantity 
amounting  only  to  about  one  half  of  that  of  the  other. 

This  root  is  a  warm  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  It  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  principal  medicines  of  the  alexipharmac  kind ;  and  as  fuch  is  in 
general  ufe,  in  low  malignant  fevers  and  epidemic  difeafes,  for  railing 
the  pulfe,  promoting  a  diaphorelis,  and  corredting  a  putrid  difpoiition 
of  the  humours.  It  is  given,  in  fubftance,  from  a  few  grains  to  a 
i  fcruple 
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fcruple  or  half  a  dram ;  in  decoction  or  infufion,  to  a  dram  and  up¬ 
wards.  Tinctures  of  it  are  prepared  in  the  fhops,  by  macerating 
two  *  or  three  ounces  of  the  root  in  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit  J*, 
or  of  a  fpirituous  alexeterial  water  mixed  with  one  fixth  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  diftilled  vinegar  *,  which  lad;  ingredient  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  thefe  kinds  of  medicines  in  acute  difeafes. 


S  E  S  E  L  I. 

SESELI  Ph.Lond.  Siler  montanum  Jive  Sefeli  vulgar e  Ph . 
Ed.  Ligujlicum  quod  fefeli  ojjicinarum  C.  B.  Hart  wort  or 
Sermountain  :  a  tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  oblong  pointed  fedtions  fet  in  pairs  or  three  together  :  the 
entire  umbel,  and  its  fubdivifions,  have  a  circle  of  little  leaves  at  their 
origin :  the  feeds  are  large,  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  oblong,  flat  on 
one  flde,  convex  and  flxiated  on  the  other,  and  edged  with  a  leafy 
margin  :  the  root  is  large,  thick,  and  branched.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  is  raifed  with  us 
in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June. 

Both  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  which  are  the  part  directed  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  and  the  roots,  appear  to  be  ufeful  aromatics,  though 
not  regarded  in  practice ;  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  warm  glowing 
fweetilh  tafte.  The  roots  have  the  greatefl:  warmth  and  pungency  : 
the  feeds,  the  greatest  fweetnefs  and  the  moft  pleafant  flavour.  A 
fpirituous  extract  of  the  feeds  is  a  very  elegantaromatic  fweet. 

SESELI  MA  SSILIENSE. 

SESELI  MASSIL IE NSE  Ph.  Ed.  Sefeli  majfilienfe fceniculi 
folio  C.B.  Foeniculum  tortuofum  J'B.  Hartwort  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  :  a  large  fpreading  branched  umbelliferous  plant ;  with  the 
ftalk  and  branches  firm,  woody,  knotty,  and  varioufly  bent;  the 
leaves  finely  divided,  like  thofe  of  fennel,  but  fomewhat  thicker, 
fhorter,  ftiffer,  and  more  diftant  from  one  another ;  the  feeds  alfo  in 
jfliape  like  thofe  of  fennel,  and  of  a  pale  grey  colour.  It  is  perennial, 
and  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  feeds 
are  fometimes  brought  to  us. 


Tin&ura 
ferpentariae 
*  Pharm.  Ed. 
f  Ph.  Lond . 
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The  feeds  of  this  plant  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
very  warm  biting  tafte:  they  are  more  pungent  than  thofe  of  the 
foregoing  fefeli,  but  want  their  fweetnefs. 

SIGILLUM  SALOMONIS. 

SIGILLUM  SA  LO  MG  NIS  feu  Polygonatum  Pharm.  Edinb „ 
Polygonatum  latifolium  vulgare  C.  B.  Solomons-seal  :  a  plant 
with  unbranched  ftalks,  bearing  oval  narrow  leaves  ribbed  like  thofe 
of  plantane,  generally  all  on  one  fide:  on  the  other  fide  hang  oblong 
monopetalous  white  flowers,  two  or  more  together,  on  long  pedicles, 
followed  each  by  a  black  berry ;  the  root  is  white,  thick,  flefhy,  with 
feveral  joints,  and  fome  flat  circular  deprefiions  fuppofed  to  referable 
the  flamp  of  a  feal.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods,  and  flowers 
in  May. 

The  roots  of  Solomons-feal  are  recommended  externally  as  reftrin- 
gents  ;  and  internally  as  incraffants  and  mild  corroborants.  They  have 
little  or  no  fmell  $  to  the  tafte  they  difcover  a  confiderable  fweetneft, 
which  is  followed  by  a  very  flight  impreffion  of  bitterifhnefs  and  acri¬ 
mony  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed  that  their  virtues  are  not  very 
great, 

S  I  MA  R  0  U  BA. 

SIMAROUBA  Pharm .  Edinb.  the  bark  of  an  unknow  tree, 
brought  from  Guiana,  in  long  pieces,  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour, 
light,  tough,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture. 

Mr.  de  Juflieu  reports,  that  this  bark  is  of  common  ufe  in  Guiana, 
againft  dyfenteric  fluxes,  and  was  brought  from  thence  into  Europe  in 
the  year  1713  :  that  the  fluxes  which,  in  France,  fucceeded  the  ex- 
cefhvelyhot  fummer  of  1718,  and  which  not  only  refilled,  but  were 
aggravated  by,  purgatives,  aftringents,  and  ipecacoanha,  happily 
yielded  to  fimaruba;  that  decodtions  of  an  ounce  or  half  an  ounce  in  a 
fmall  quantity  of  water,  the  dofe  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Guiana,  oc- 
cafioned  often  vomiting,  almoft  always  uneafy  fweats,  and  fometimes 
an  increafe  of  the  bloody  and  ferous  difcharges  by  ftool ;  but  that  a 
decodtion  of  two  drams  in  a  quart  of  water,  boiled  to  the  confumption 
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of  one  third,  divided  into  four  dofes,  and  taken  warm  at  intervals  of 
three  hours,  abated  the  pain  in  one  day,  and  when  continued  for  a 
fhort  time  completed  the  cure,  without  producing  any  naufea  or 
diffurbance  :  that  it  is  not  accompanied  with  the  ill  effects  of  affrin- 
gents  :  that  it  abates  fpafmodic  and  hyfferic  fymptoms :  that  it  an- 
fwers  bed:  in  fluxes  of  the  ferofo-bilious,  bloody  and  mucous  kind, 
fupported  by  a  convulflve  motion  of  the  inteftines,  where  there  is  no 
tever,  where  the  functions  of  the  ffomach  are  unhurt,  and  in  tenef- 
mi  (a).  Dr.  Degner  likewife  made  ufe  of  this  bark  in  the  above  form, 
with  good  fuccefs,  after  proper  evacuations,  in  an  epidemic  putrid 
dyfentry,  which  raged  at  Nimeguen  during  the  fummer  and  autumn 
of  1736  :  he  fays  it  aded  mildly  and  almoff  infenflbly,  and  that  its 
effeds  were  fpeedier  in  bloody  than  in  bilious  difcharges  :  he  takes 
notice  alfo  that  the  barks  procured  under  the  name  of  fimaruba,  in 
different  parts  of  Holland,  from  Leipflck,  and  from  Paris,  differed 
greatly  in  quality  from  one  another  ;  but  does  not  mention  what  the 
differences  were,  nor  the  qualities  of  the  genuine  or  beft  fort 

The  fimaruba,  which  I  have  met  with  in  our  fhops,  has  a  mode¬ 
rately  flrong,  durable,  not  very  ungrateful  bitter  taffe,  without  fmell, 
and  without  any  manifeft  aftringency..  Macerated  in  water,  or  in  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  it  quickly  impregnates  both  menffrua  with  its  bitternefs, 
and  with  a  yellow  tindure.  It  feems  to  give  out  its  virtue  more  per- 
fedly  to  cold  than  to  boiling  water ;  the  cold  infuflon  being  rather 
ilronger  in  taffe  than  the  decodion ;  which  laft,  of  a  tranfparent  yel¬ 
low  colour  whilft  hot,  grows  turbid  and  reddifh  brown  as  it  cools. 
The  milky  appearance,  which  Juflieu  fays  it  communicates  to  boiling 
water,  I  have  not  obferved  in  the  decodion  of  any  of  the  fpecimens 
I  examined. 

£  I  NA  P  I. 

SI  NAP  I  Ph,  Lond.  &  E  din..  Sinapi  rapi  folio  C.  B.  Mus¬ 
tard  :  an  annual  plant;  with  long  rough  leaves  divided  to  the  rib 
into  irregular  fegments,  of  which  the  extreme  one  is  largeft ;  pro¬ 
ducing,  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  tetrapetalous  yellow  flowers, 
followed,  each,  by  a  fhort,  fmooth,  quadrangular  pod,  divided  longi¬ 
tudinally  by  a  membrane  which  projeds  at  the  ends,  containing  fmall, 

roundifh, 

»  s 

(a)  Mem.  de  Vac  ad.  des  fcienc.  de  Paris,  172c).  Geoffroy ,  mat.  med.  ii.  211. 
f)  liijl.  dyfent trite  biliofo-  cotitagicfte,  in  Append,  ad  a  A.  nat,  curt  of.  •vcl.  v. 
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roundilh,  reddilh-brown  or  dark-coloured  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  commonly  cultivated  for  medicinal  and  dietetic  ufe. 

Mustard  feed  is  one  of  theSrongeSof  the  pungent,  Simulating, 
diuretic  medicines  that  operate  without  exciting  much  heat.  It  is 
fometimes  taken,  unbruifed,  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  at  a  time ; 
in  paralytic,  cachectic,  and  ferous  disorders.  It  is  applied  alfo,  as  an 
external  Simulant,  to  benumbed  or  paralytic  limbs ;  to  parts  affedted 
with  fixt  rheumatic  pains ;  and  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  in  the  low 
Sinapifmus  Sage  of  acute  difeafes,  for  raifmg  the  pulfe  :  in  this  intention,  a  mix- 
Pbann.  Edin ,  ture  of  equal  parts  of  the  powdered  feeds  and  crumb  of  bread,  with 
the  addition,  fometimes,  of  a  little  bruifed  garlick,  are  made  into  a 
cataplafm  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  vinegar. 

Ol.  femin.  MuSard  feed  yields  upon  expreflion  a  conliderable  quantity  of  oil, 
^n&1S£d'  L'  1S  by  borne  recommended  externally  againS  rheumatifms  and 

paliies,  though  it  has  nothing  of  that  quality  by  which  the  feeds  them- 
felves  prove  ufeful  in  thofe  diforders ;  the  oil  being  mild  and  inlipid  as 
that  of  olives,  and  the  pungency  of  the  feed  remaining  entire  in  the 
cake  left  after  the  exprelhon.  Nor  is  any  confiderable  part  of  the  pun¬ 
gent  matter  extracted  by  rectified  fpirit  the  tindture,  which  is  of  a 
pale  amber  colour,  having  very  little  taSe ;  and  the  extract,  ob¬ 
tained  by  infpiffating  it,  being  only  bitteriSi  and  oily  :  the  quantity 
of  extract  is  about  one  Sxteenth  the  weight  of  the  feeds.  The 
bruifed  feeds  give  out  readily  to  water  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
adtive  matter :  added  to  boiling  milk,  they  curdle  it,  and  communicate 
their  pungency  to  the  whey.  DiSilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  limpid 
ellential  oil,  extremely  pungent  and  penetrating  both  in  fmell  and 
taSe,  and  fo  ponderous  as  to  link  in  the  aqueous  fluid  :  the  re¬ 
maining  decodfion,  thus  diveSed  of  the  principle  in  which  alone 
the  acrimony  of  the  muSard  refides,  leaves  on  being  infpiSated  a 
fweetilh  mucilaginous  extradl. 

S  O  LA  N  U  M. 

NIGHTSHADE:  a  plant  with  a  monopetalous  flower,  divided 
into  live  legments,  having  its  cup  divided  in  the  fame  manner, 
with  the  fame  number  of  Samina  in  the  middle,  and  followed  by 
a  juicy  berry. 

i.  Belladona  Pharm .  Par  if.  Solarium  melanocerafos  C.  B. 

Solarium  lethale>  maniac  urn,  furiofum  quibufdam.  Deadly  night- 

Ihade 
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fhade  or  dwale  :  with  the  leaves  oval,  pointed,  fomewhat  hairy;  the 
flowers  folitary  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  of  a  dull  purplifh  colour, 
tubulous,  flightly  cut,  with  the  ftamina  feparate  from  one  another ; 
the  berries  of  a  gloffy  black.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fome 
fhady  watte  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

2.  Sol  an um  Pharm.  Parif.  Solarium  ojficinarum  C.  B.  Gar¬ 
den  nightfhade  :  with  the  leaves  oval,  pointed,  having  generally  fome 
irregular  indentations ;  the  flowers  in  clutters,  white,  not  tubulous, 
deeply  cut,  the  fegments  fpread  out,  and  the  tips  of  the  ftamina  united 
into  one  button  ;  the  berries  black.  It  is  annual,  grows  fpontaneoufly 
in  cultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  in  Auguft. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  a  faint  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  nar¬ 
cotic  kind,  which  in  drying  is  diftipated  :  on  the  organs  of  tafte, 
whether  frefh  or  dry,  they  make  fcarcely  any  impreflion.  Their  effects 
are  neverthelefs  very  powerful :  in  external  applications,  they  are  faid 
to  aCt  as  refrigerants,  refolvents,  and  difcutients  :  taken  internally,  in 
the  quantity  of  not  many  grains,  they  are  highly  deleterious,  the  firft 
fomewhat  the  moll  fo.  In  very  fmall  dofes,  as  an  infufion  in  boiling 
water  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  the  dried  leaves,  they  occafion  a 
warmth  over  the  whole  body ;  which  is  often  followed  by  a  fweat,  or 
an  increafe  of  the  urinary  difcharge,  or  fome  loofe  ftools,  or  a  fick- 
nefs  and  vomiting ;  and  often  by  a  headach,  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of 
the  fight,  and  other  paralytic  fymptoms  ( a ).  In  fome  cancerous, 
ulcerous,  and  hydropic  cafes,  thefe  infufions  have  been  repeated, 
at  bed- time,  every  two  or  three  nights  or  oftener,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  leaves  in  each  dofe  increafed  gradually  to  five  or  fix  grains  or 
more,  with  apparent  benefit :  but  they  are  fo  variable  and  irregular  in 
their  operation,  and  fo  liable,  not  only  to  fail  of  giving  relief,  but 
to  be  productive  of  very  alarming  fymptoms  by  ftrongly  affecting  the 
nervous  fyftem,  that  their  ufe  is  defervedly  laid  afide.  Their  good 
effects,  when  they  happen  to  prove  medicinal,  feem  to  depend,  not 
on  any  alterative  or  peculiarly  deobftruent  power,  but  merely  on  the 

4  A  evacuations 

(«)  Mr.  Ray  gives  an  account,  from  his  own  knowledge,  of  a  pretty  remarkable  effect  of  a 
fmall  piece  (particula )  of  a  frefh  leaf  of  belladonna  applied  externally  to  a  little  ulcer,  fup- 
pofed  cancerous,  below  the  eye  :  the  uvea  became  in  one  night  fo  relaxed,  that  it  loft  all  power 
of  contracting  the  pupil,  which,  though  expofed  to  the  ftrongeft  light,  continued  dilated  to 
four  times  its  natural  fize,  till  the  leaf  being  removed  the  parts  gradually  recovered  their  tone. 
The  application  was  repeated  three  feveral  times,  and  produced  always  the  fame  eled. 
MS]},  plant,  680. 
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evacuations  they  produce  :  where  they  do  not  ad:  as  evacuants,  they 
generally  aggravate  the  complaints  {a). 

The  roots  and  berries  appear  to  partake  of  the  deleterious  qualiti  es 
of  the  leaves,  though  probably  in  different  degrees:  the  berries  in  par¬ 
ticular  feem  to  be  of  much  lefs  adivity.  It  is  faid  that  three  or  four 
of  the  berries  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  which  are  reckoned  more  vi¬ 
rulent  than  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  have  been  fometimes  eaten  without 
injury  :  Gefner  reports  that  their  expreffed  juice,  boiled  with  a  little 
fugar  to  the  conflffence  of  a  Syrup,  proves,  in  dofes  of  a  tea-fpoonful, 
an  effedual  and  fa fe  anodyne,  but  gives  a  particular  caution  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  this  dofe. 

3.  Du  l camara  Jive  Solarium  lignofum  Pbarm.Edinb .  Solarium 

fcandens  feu  dulcamara  C.  B.  Amaradulcis  &  glycypicros  quibufdam . 
Woody  nightfhade  or  Bitterfweet :  with  feveral  of  the  leaves,  particu¬ 
larly  the  upper  ones,  cut  deeply  into  three  fedions,  or  rather  furniShed 
with  two  Smaller  appendages  at  the  bottom ;  the  flowers  in  duffers,  of 
a  blue  colour,  with  the  fegments  fpread  out  and  the  Stamina  united 
as  in  the  fecond  fpecies ;  the  berries  red.  It  grows  by  the  Sides 
of  ditches  and  in  moiff  hedges,  climbing  upon  the  buShes,  with 
winding,  woody,  but  brittle  Stalks.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

The  roots  and  Stalks  of  this  fpecies  imprefs,  on  Sirff  chewing  them,, 
a  considerable  bitternefs,  which  is  foon  followed  by  an  almoft  honey¬ 
like  fweetnefs.  They  have  been  commended  in  different  diforders,  as 
high  refolvents  and  deobftruents :  their  fenlible  operation  is  by  fweat, 
urine,  and  Stool ;  the  dofe  from  four  to  Six  ounces  of  a  tindture  made 
by  digesting  four  ounces  of  the  twigs  in  a  quart  of  white  wine.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  Shewn,  that  they  are  by  no  means  equally  deleterious 
with  the  two  preceding  nightshades  ,  that  they  adt  more  regularly  and 
uniformly ;  and  that,  without  producing  nervous  complaints,  they 
produce  more  confiderable  evacuations,  especially  by  Stool  j  but  their 
virtues  in  particular  cafes  have  not  yet  been  Sufficiently  afcertained. 

(<3)  SeeMr.Gataker’s  obfer-vations  (and  the  fupplement  thereto)  on  the  internal  ife  of  the  night Jhade, 
and  Mr.  Bromfeild’s  account  of  the  Englijh  nightjbades  and  their  ejfedts . 
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S  P  E  R  MA  CEPI. 

S  P  ERMA  CEP  I  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb .  Spermaceti, 
improperly  fo  called  :  a  fpecies  of  fat;  found  in  certain  whales,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  their  heads  ;  artificially  purified,  by  boiling  with  alkaline 
lye,  to  a  fnowy  whitenefs ;  and  afterwards  broken  into  flakes.  It 
differs  from  the  other  animal  fats,  in  not  being  difloluble  by  alkalies 
or  combinable  with  them  into  foap  ;  and  in  rifing  almoft  totally  in 
diftiliation,  not  in  form  of  a  fluid  oil,  but  in  that  of  a  butyraceous 
matter  refembling,  both  in  confiftence  and  fmell,  the  butter  of  wax. 

In  long  keeping,  it  is  apt  to  turn  yellow  and  rancid  :  the  matter,  very 
fmall  in  quantity,  which  has  buffered  this  change,  and  which  taints  the 
reft,  is  found  to  have  loft  the  difcriminating  characters  of  the  fperma- 
ceti ;  being  difloluble  both  by  alkaline  lye  and  by  vinous  fpirits,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  remainder  white  and  fweet  as  at  firft. 

This  concrete,  of  a  foft  butyraceous  tafte  and  no  remarkable  fmell, 
is  given  with  advantage  in  tickling  coughs,  in  dyfenteric  pains  and 
erofions  of  the  inteftines,  and  in  fuch  cafes  in  general  as  require  the 
folids  to  be  foftened  and  relaxed,  or  acrimonious  humours  to  be  ob- 
tunded.  It  readily  diffolves  in  oils,  and  unites  by  liquefaction  with 
wax  and  refins ;  and  in  thefe  forms  is  applied  externally.  For  inter¬ 
nal  ufe,  it  may  be  diffolved  in  aqueous  liquors  into  the  form  of  an 
emulfion,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  the  yolk  or  white  of  an  egg, 
and  more  elegantly  by  mucilages;  or  made  into  a  lohoch,  by  mixing 
two  drams  of  it  with  a  fuitable  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg,  then  adding  Lohoch  de 
half  an  ounce  of  frefh  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and  an  ounce  of  bal-  rPfrmate ceti 

r  .  r  charm.  Ed  in. 

iamic  iyrup. 

SPINA  CEP,  VINA. 

SPINA  C  ERVIN  A  Pharm.  Lond.  Rhamnus  catharticus 
Jive  Spina  cervina  Ph.  Edinb.  Rhamnus  catharticus  C.  B.  Spina 
infedloria  et  cervifpina  quibufdam .  Buckthorn;  a  prickly  bufh, 

or  low  tree,  common  in  hedges  :  with  oval  pointed  leaves ;  producing 
in  June  fmall  greenifh  flowers ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  October 
ripening  its  black  berries,  which  contain  a  dark  green  juice,  with 
four  feeds  in  each.  The  berries  of  the  black  alder  and  dogberry  tree, 
which  are  frequently,  in  our  markets,  mixed  with  or  fubftituted  for 

4  A  2  thofe 
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thofe  of  buckthorn,  may  be  diftinguifhed,  by  their  juice  having  no 
greennefs,  and  by  their  containing  only  one  or  two  feeds. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh, 
acrid,  naufeous  tafte.  They  operate  brifkly  by  {tool ;  and  occafion,  at 
the  fame  time,  a  thirft  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  not 
unfrequently  Severe  gripes,  efpecially  if  water-gruel  or  other  foft  dilu¬ 
ents  are  not  freely  drank  foon  after  taking  them.  The  dofe  is  faid 
to  be,  about  twenty, of  the  frelh  berries  in  fubftance ;  twice  or  thrice 
that  number  in  decodtion  ;  a  dram,  or  a  dram  and  a  half,  of  the  dried 
berries  ;  an  ounce  or  the  exprefied  juice  ;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  rob 
or  extract  obtained  by  infpiiiaiing  the  juice.  Among  us  they  have 
Syrupus  e  been  employed  only  in  the  form  of  a  fyrup,  in  which  they  Seem  to 
fpma ceryina*  0perate  lefs  unkindly  than  in  any  other,  and  which  is  given  by  itfelf 
in  dofes  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls,  or  mixed  in  fmaller  quantities  with 
other  cathartics.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  diredts  the  fyrup  to  be 
prepared  by  boiling  the  depurated  juice  with  fugar  to  a  due  confiftence  : 
that  of  London  adds  a  little  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  nutmegs,  with  a 
view  to  cover  in  fome  degree  the  ill  flavour  of  the  buckthorn  :  but 
notwithstanding  this  improvement  of  the  medicine,  it  is  hill  fo  un^ 
pleafant  and  fo  churlith,  that  it  has  now  almoft  fallen  into  difufe. 


S  P  I  R  I  r  V  S  V  I  N  o  s  u  s. 

VINOUS  SPIRIT:  an  inflammable  fluid,  obtained  by  diftilla- 
tion  from  wines  or  other  fermented  liquors.  As  firfl  diftilled,  it  par¬ 
takes  both  of  the  phlegm  or  watery  part,  and  of  the  oil,*  of  the 
fermented  V  yrv ;  which  oil,  in  the  liquors  commonly  ufed  for  this 
purpofe,  is  naufeous  and  fetid 

i .  Spiritus  vgNosus  rkctificatus  Pharm.  Land.  Rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  :  a  vinous  fpirit  purified  as  much  as  poffible  both  from 
its  phlegm  and  ill  fmell. 

Spirits  drawn  from  wine,  fuch  as  French  brandy,  may  be  in  great 
meafure  purified  by  Ample  distillation,  in  tall  veffels,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  the  pure  fpirituous  part  riling  before  the  phlegm  :  if  French 
brandy  be  thus  diftilled  to  one  half,  the  diftilled  fpirit  proves  tolerably 
*  Spirit,  vini  pure  *.  But  wine  or  brandy  being  in  this  country  too  dear  an  arti- 
'et^Edinb.  c*e  ^or  distillation  j  and  all  vinous  fpirits,  when  perfectly  purified,  being 
one  and  the  fame  thing  j  this  purification  is  chiefly  pradtifed,  among 

us. 
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us,  on  the  cheaper  fpirits  of  melaffes  and  malt  liquors.  Thefe  fpirits, 
when  freed  by  di filiation  from  greated  part  of  their  phlegm,  are  ftill 
found,  particularly  the  latter,  to  abound  with  a  very  offend ve  oil.  To 
feparate  this,  they  are  mixed  with  equal  their  quantity  of  fpring  water, 
rind  the  fpirit  gently  drawn  off  again  :  a  conliderable  portion  of  the  oil 
is  thus  left  behind  in  the  water,  which  now  proves  turbid,  and  milky, 
and  very  naufeous  both  in  fmell  and  tade.  By  repeating  this  ablution, 
with  freili  quantities  of  water,  the  fouled:  and  mod  offenfive  fpirits 
may  be  purified  from  all  ill  flavour. 

Though  fpirits,  by  this  treatment,  may  be  diveded  of  their  oil,  they 
cannot  be  freed  wholly  from  phlegm  ;  the  gentled  heat,  in  which  they 
can  be  diddled,  being  fufficient  to  raife  a  little  watery  vapour.  To 
complete  the  purification,  therefore,  a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  tho¬ 
roughly  dried  and  powdered,  is  added  ;  which,  imbibing  the  phlegm, 
is  thereby  diffolved  into  a  ponderous  liquid,  that  does  not  mingle  with 
the  fpirit,  but  fettles  at  the  bottom.  If  the  fpirit  is  very  phlegmatic, 
four  pints  will  require  a  pound  of  the  alkali:  if  the  didillation  has  been 
performed  with  due  care,  half  this  quantity,  or  lefs,  will  be  fufficient: 
in  either  cafe,  if  all  the  fait  diffolves,  the  fpirit  is  to  be  digeded  with 
a  little  more,  till  at  lead  a  part  remains  undiffolved.  The  fpirit,  now' 
poured  off,  is  to  be  again  didill ed  *,  in  order  to  feparate  from  it  a 
portion  of  the  fait,  which  has  united  with  it,  and  which,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  minute,  is  fufficient  to  vary,  in  fome  refpedts,  its  qualities,  . 
As  fome  particles  of  the  alkali  are  apt  to  be  carried  up  with  it  even  in 
the  didillation,  fo  as  to  communicate  an  ill  flavour,  it  is  advifeable  to 
previoufly  add  a  fmall  portion  of  calcined  vitriol  or  burnt  alum,  which 
will  completely  abforb  the  alkali,,  without  giving  any  new  impregna¬ 
tion  to  the  fpirit.  In  this  manner  was  prepared  the  fpirit  uled  in  the 
experiments  of  the  prefent  work  under  the  name  of  rectified  or  pure 
fpirit  of  wine. 

Vinous  fpirits,  thus  rectified,  have  a  very  hot  pungent  tafle,  with¬ 
out  any  particular  flavour.  They  readily  take  fire,  and  burn  totally 
away,  without  leaving  any  mark  of  an  aqueous  moifture  behind; 
though  on  catching  the  vapour  that  exhales  from  the  flame,  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  mere  wrater  is  collected.  On  diddling  them  with 
the  gentled  heat,  the  lad  runnings  prove  as  colourlels,  flavourlefs,  and 
inflammable,  as  the  fird.  They  diffolve  diddled  vegetable  and  animal 
oils,  and  all  the  pure  refins,  into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  They 
are  the  lighted  of  aimed  all  known  liquids ;  expreffed  oils,  which  iwim 
i  '  on 


*  Alcohol  < 
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on  water,  fink  freely  in  thefe  to  the  bottom  :  a  meafure  which  holds  ten 
ounces  by  weight  of  water,  will  contain  little  more  than  eight  and  a 
quarter  of  pure  fpirit. 

2.  Spiritus  vinosus  tenuior.  Proof  fpirit:  the  fame  fpirit 
containing  an  admixture  of  an  equal  quantity  [by  meafure]  of  water. 
“  The  belt  proof  fpirit  is  that  diftilled  from  French  wine ;  but  for 
common  ufes,  may  be  employed  the  fpirit  drawn  from  the  fyrupy 
((  matter  which  feparates  in  the  purification  of  fugar,  commonly  called 
Land.  <(  melad.es  *.”--~The  fpirits  ufually  met  with,  under  the  name  of 
proof,  are  thofe  diftilled  from  different  fermented  liquors,  freed  from 
their  phlegm  and  their  flavour  only  to  a  certain  degree.  Their  purity, 
with  regard  to  flavour,  may  be  judged  by  the  tafte,  elpecially  if  the 
fpirit  be  firft  duly  diluted  :  of  their  ftrength,  or  the  proportion  of 
phlegm  contained  in  them,  the  leaft  uncertain  criterion  feems  to  be 
their  gravity,  which  is  eftimated  moft  commodioufly  by  the  hydro¬ 
meter.  For  the  nicer  purpofes,  a  pure  flavourlefs  proof  fpirit  may  be 
obtained  by  mixing  the  foregoing  rectified  fpirit  with  an  equal  meafure 
of  pure  water. 

Rectified  fpirit  coagulates  all  the  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  that 
have  been  tried,  except  bile  and  urine.  It  hardens  the  folid  or  con- 
fiftent  parts,  and  preserves  them  from  corruption.  Applied  externally 
to  living  animals,  it  ftrengthens  the  velfels,  contracts  the  extremities 
of  the  nerves,  and  deprives  them  of  fenfibility  :  hence  its  power  of  re¬ 
fraining  hemorrhagies,  abating  fuperficial  pains,  &c.  Received  into 
the  ftomach,  undiluted,  it  produces  the  like  effects ;  thickening  the 
fluid,  and  contracting  all  the  folid  parts  which  it  touches,  and  deftroy- 
ing,  at  leaft  for  a  time,  their  ufe  and  office  :  if  the  quantity  taken  is 
confiderable,  a  palfy,  or  apoplexy,  follows,  and  fpeedily  proves  mortal. 

Proof  fpirits,  and  fuch  as  are  diluted  below  the  proof  ftrength,  have 
the  fame  effeds  in  a  lower  degree.  Externally  they  are  of  ufe  in  corro¬ 
borant,  anodyne,  and  antifeptic  fomentations.  Taken  inwardly,  in 
fmall  quantity,  they  ftrengthen  lax  fibres,  incraftate  thin  fluids,  and 
warm  the  habit :  in  larger  quantity,  they  diforder  the  .fenfes,  deftroy 
voluntary  motion,  and  produce,  like  the  redified  fpir'it,  a  mortal  apo¬ 
plexy  or  palfy. — Vinous  fpirits,  therefore,  in  fmall  quantity  and  pro¬ 
perly  diluted,  may  be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  the  relieving  of 
f'ome  diforders ;  whilft  in  larger  ones,  or  imprudently  continued,  they 
ad  as  a  poifon  of  a  particular  kind.  Their  moderate  ufe  is  the  moft 
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ferviceable  to  thofe,  who  are  expofed  to  heat  and  moifture,  to  corrupted 
air,  or  other  caufes  of  colliquative  and  putrid  difeafes ;  the  mo  ft  per¬ 
nicious  in  the  oppofite  circumftances,  and  to  thofe  who  are  afflidted 
with  hyfterical  or  hypochondriacal  complaints ;  for  whatever  tempo¬ 
rary  relief  thel'e  fpirituous  cordials  may  afford  in  the  lownefles  to  which 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  perfons  are  fubjedt,  we  entirely  agree 
with  Dr.  Pemberton,  that  there  are  none  who  feel  fo  foon  the  ill  effedts 
arifing  from  their  habitual  ufe. 

S  P  0  N  G  I  A. 

S  PONG  I  A  P'harm .  Loud.  &  Edinb.  Sponge:  a  foft,  light, 
very  porous  and  compreflible  fubftance,  readily  imbibing  water ;  found 
in  the  fea,  adhering  to  rocks,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean,  about 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  a  ve¬ 
getable  produdtion,,  but  is  more  probably,  like  the  corallines,  of  ani¬ 
mal  origin.  Chemically  analyfed,  it  yields,  like  animal  fubftances,  a 
volatile  alkaline  fait,  and  this  even  in  larger  quantity  than  I  have 
obtained  from  any  of  the  other  animal  matters  except  the  bags  of  the 
lilk-worm :  the  caput  mortuum,  incinerated,  yields  alfo  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  fixt  fait,  not  however  an  alkaline  one  like  that  of  vegetables, 
but  chiefly* of  the  marine  kind:  a  like  fait  is  obtainable  by  boiling  the 
fponge  in  water  without  burning. 

Dry  fponge,  from  its  property  of  imbibing  and  fwelling  by 
moifture,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  tent  for  dilating  wounds  and  ulcers  : 
for  this  purpofe,  after  being  carefully  freed  from  the  lmall  ftones  #  Spongk 
generally  lodged  in  it,  it  is  dipt  in  melted  wax,  and  the  wax  fqueezed  ^?Pan/. 
out  from  it  in  a  prefs  *. 

Burnt  in  a  clofe  earthen  veflel,  till  it  becomes  black  and  friable  •f, 
it  has  been  given  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  againft  fcrophulous  complaints  u  ia 
and  cutaneous  defedations ;  in  which  it  has  fometimes  been  of  fer- 
vice,  in  virtue,  probably,  of  its  faline  matter,  the  proportion  of 
which,  after  the  great  reduction  which  the  other  matter  of  the 
fponge  has  fuffered  in  the  burning,  is  very  large.  By  virtue  of  this 
faline  matter  alfo,  the  preparation,  it  ground  in  a  brats  mortar,  cor¬ 
rodes  fo  much  of  the  metal,  as  to  contradt  a  difagreeable  taint  and 
fometimes  an  emetic  quality  :  hence  the  college  expreftly  orders  it  to 
be  powdered  in  a  mortar  of  glafs  or  marble. 
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S  T  A  N  N  U  M. 


Stannum 
pulveratum 
Thar  ms  Lon 


Calx  jo  vis 
Thar.  Edinb 


SP ANNUM  Pharm.  Lend.  Stannum,  Plumbum  candidum , 
Jupiter  Ph.  Edinb.  Tin  :  a  filvered  coloured  metal,  not  liable 
to  raft,  but  loling  its  brightnefs  in  the  air ;  eafily  flexible,  and  making 
a  crackling  noife  in  being  bent ;  little  more  than  feven  times  fpecifically 
heavier  than  water  ;  fulible  in  a  heat  far  below  ignition,  and  fome- 
what  lefs  than  that  in  which  lead  melts.  Heated  till  almofl:  ready  to 
melt,  it  proves  extremely  brittle,  fo  as  to  fall  in  pieces  from  a  blow. 
Melted,  and  nimbly  agitated  at  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  congeal 
.  (as  by  lliaking  in  a  wooden  box  rubbed  on  the  inflde  with  chalk)  it  is 
reduced  partly,  and  by  repetitions  of  the  procefs  totally,  into  powder. 
Continued  in  fufion  for  fome  time,  and  kept  ftirring  with  an  iron  rod, 
it  changes  into  a  dufky  calx ;  which,  urged  longer  in  the  fire,  gains 
*  a  perfect  whitenefs,  a  mark  of  the  purity  of  the  tin.  It  is  corroded 
by  vegetable  acids,  and  renders  them,  turbid  and  whitifh  :  the  nitrous 
acid  pretty  readily  diflolves  it,  but  foon  depofites  a  part  in  form  of 
a  thick  mucilage,  efpecially  if  the  acid  has  any  admixture  of  the  vitri¬ 
olic  :  the  vitriolic  and  marine  acids  are  very  difficultly  made  to  ad* 
upon  it :  its  moft  perfect  menflruum  is  a  mixture  of  the  marine 
and  nitrous. 


The  principal  ufe  of  this  metal  in  the  prefent  praClice  is  as  an  an¬ 
thelmintic  :  even  the  flat  worms,  which  too  often  elude  the  force  of 
other  medicines,  are  faid  to  be  effectually  deftroyed  by  powdered  tin. 
The  common  dofe  of  the  powder  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  but 
Dr.  Alfton  affirms,  in  the  Edinburgh  medical  effays,  that  its  fuccefs 
depends  chiefly  on  its  being  given  in  much  larger  quantities,  as  half 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce.  It  is  poffible,  that  the  anthelmintic  virtues  of 
tin  may  proceed,  not  fo  much  from  the  pure  metal,  as  from  a  certain 
fubftance  of  a  different  nature,  which  there  are  grounds  to  fufpeCt  that 
the  pureff  forts  of  tin,  ufually  met  with,  participate  of ;  filings  of 
tin,  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  emit  a  thick  fume  fuelling  like 
gariick  :  Mr.  Marggraf  reports  (a),  that  by  gentle  diffolution  in  aqua 
regis  and  flow  evaporation,  he  obtained  cryftals,  which  on  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire,  with  the  addition  of  fome  fixt  alkaline  fait  to  abfbrb 
their  acid,  fublimed  into  a  white  concrete ;  and  that  this  exhaled 
in  the  fire  in  fumes  of  a  ftrong  gariick  fmell,  formed  with  fulphur 

yellow 

{a)  Memo  ires  de  Pacad.  rcy,  des  fcitncts  de  Berlin ,  tom.  iii. 
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yellow  and  red  compounds,  and  whitened  copper  (fee  Arfenicum ).  It 
in  lift  be  obferved,  however,  that  notwithstanding  thefe  Erong  pre- 
fumptions,  not  to  fay  proofs,  of  an  arfenical  impregnation  in  tin,  the 
metal  taken  in  fubftance  has  not  been  obferved  to  be  noxious,  though 
the  fumes  which  it  emits  in  a  red  heat  are  undoubtedly  fo. 

A  Sparkling  gold-coloured  preparation  of  tin,  called  mofaic  gold,  is 
prepared  by  adding  lix  ounces  of  quickfilver  to  twelve  of  melted  tin,  Aurur,  /nufi- 
pul vending  the  mafs  when  grown  cold,  mixing  with  it  feven  ounces  0f vum  ph-^n‘ 
flowers  of  fulphur  and  lix  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  fubliming  in  a  matras: 
the  mofaic  gold  is  found  under  the  fublimed  matter,  with  fome  drofs 
at  the  bottom.  This  preparation  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  beautiful 
appearance  :  as  a  medicine  it  is  at  prefent  little  regarded,  though  for¬ 
merly  held  in  considerable  eEeem  againE  hy Eerie al  and  hypochon¬ 
driacal  complaints,  malignant  fevers,  and  venereal  diforders.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  upon  experiment,  to  be  little  more  than  a  calx  of  tin  :  tin, 
calcined  by  itfelf,  gains  nearly  as  much  in  weight,  as  it  does  by  being 
made  into  mofaic  gold ;  and  the  mofaic  gold,  melted  with  inflammable 
fluxes,  is  revived  into  tin  again  without  fuEering  much  more  lofs  than 
the  Ample  calx.  The  volatile  ingredients,  fal  ammoniac,  fulphur,  and 
quickfilver,  fublime  in  the  procefs,  partly  efcaping,  and  partly  form¬ 
ing  the  fcoriai :  great  part  of  the  fulphur  and  mercury  are  found  united 
together  into  the  form  of  cinnabar. 

A  fait  of  tin  is  diredted  to  be  prepared,  from  twelve  ounces  of  calx  gal  jovis 
of  tin  and  four  of  aqua  regia  diluted  with  twenty-four  of  water  :  after  Pham.  Edin . 
digeEion  for  two  days,  the  veEel  is  to  be  Shaken,  the  more  ponderous 
part  of  the  undilfolved  calx  fuffered  to  fettle,  the  turbid  liquor  poured 
off  and  evaporated  nearly  to  drynefs,  and  the  mafs  further  exficcated  on 
brown  paper  :  to  the  remaining  calx,  half  the  quantity  of  freih  men- 
Rruum  is  to  be  added,  and  the  procefs  repeated.  Of  the  virtues  of 
this  fait  I  can  fay  nothing  from  experience,  except  that  it  is  in  taEe 
very  Sharp  and  almoE  corrofive.  Nor  do  I  apprehend  the  ufe  of  cal¬ 
cining  the  metal,  as  tin  uncalcined  diffolves  much  more  eafily  and 
more  plentifully :  the  folution  is  in  both  cafes  the  fame,  the  fire  in 
the  calcination  diflipating  only  the  inflammable  principle  of  the  tin, 
which  the  acid  equally  does  in  the  folution  and  evaporation,  Hoff¬ 
mann  fays,  that  folution  of  tin  is  a  Erong  purgative. 
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S  T  A  P  H  I  S  A  G  R  I  A. 

STA.P  HISAGRIA  Pharm .  Edinb.  &  C.B .  Staphys,  pedl - 
cularia ,  G?  herba  pedicularis  quibufdam.  Stavesacre  :  a  plant 
with  large  leaves,  fet  on  long  pedicles,  deeply  divided  into  feveral 
legmen ts ;  producing  irregular  blue  flowers  with  a  tail  behind  like 
thofe  of  larkfpur,  followed  by  pods  containing  large,  rough,  trian¬ 
gular,  dark  coloured  feeds.  It  is  annual,  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  Shops  have  been  generally  fupplied 
with  the  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  ftavefacre  have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  very  nau- 
feous  bitterifh  burning  tafte.  They  were  formerly  employed  fome- 
times  as  a  cathartic,  in  dofes  of  from  twelve  grains  to  a  fcruple  :  but 
they  operate  with  fo  much  violence  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
are  fo  liable  not  only  to  diforder  the  bowels,  but  likewife  to  inflame  the 
throat,  that  their  internal  ufe  has  been  long  laid  afide.  They  are  now 
ufed  only  in  external  applications,  for  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions,  and  for  destroying  infedts.  Their  acrimony  is  extracted  partially 
by  water,  totally  by  redtifted  fpirit,  and  not  elevated  in  distillation  by 
either. 

S  T  O  E  C  HA  s. 

ST  O  EC  HA  S  Ph.  Lond.  Stcechas  arabica  Ph.  Ed.  Stcechas 
furpuraea  C.  B.  French  lavender:  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  with 
fmall  oblong  narrow  leaves,  bearing  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  Short 
thick  fpikes  or  fcaly  heads,  from  which  iflue  feveral  fmall  purple 
labiated  flowers,  followed  each  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
flowers  in  May  or  June.  The  Shops  have  been  generally  fupplied, 
from  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France,  with  the  flowery  tops,  often 
mouldy,  and  never  equal  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

The  beSt  Stechas  which  we  receive  from  abroad  has  no  great  fmell 
or  tafte  j  Pomet  affirms,  that  fuch  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Shops 
of  Paris  is  entirely  deftitute  of  both  ;  whereas  ours,  both  whilst  freSh 
and  when  carefully  dried,  has  a  pretty  Strong  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafte.  Diftilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  pale  coloured  fragrant  eflential  oil : 
the  remaining  decodtion  is  unpleafantly  bitterifh  and  fubaftringent. 

With 
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With  rectified  fpirit,  it  gives  over  nothing  confiderable,  greateft  part 
of  the  adive  matter  of  the  ftechas  being  left  in  the  extrad.  Both  the 
herb  itfelf  and  its  preparations  are  much  lefs  grateful  than  lavender, 
with  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  fome  agreement  in  virtue. 

S  ?  T  R  A  X. 

SOLID  STORAX:  an  odoriferous  redn,  exuding  in  the 
warmer  climates  from  a  middling-fized  tree  (fiyrax  folio  mail  cotonei 
C.  B.)  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  quince,  flowers  like  thofe  of  the 
orange  tree,  and  fruit  like  filberds;  a  native  of  Alia,  and,  as  is  faid, 
of  Italy.  Two  forts  of  this  refln  have  been  commonly  diftinguifhed  in 
the  drops. 

1 .  Storax  in  the  tear :  not  in  feparate  tears,  or  exceeding  rarely,  but 
in  maflfes,  fometimes  compofed  of  whitifh  and  pale  reddifli  brown 
tears,  and  fometimes  of  an  uniform  reddifh-yellow  or  brownifh  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  unduous  and  foft  like  wax,  and  free  from  vifible  impu¬ 
rities.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fort  which  the  ancients  received 
from  Pamphylia  in  reeds  or  canes,  and  which  was  thence  named_ 
calamita. 

2.  Common ft  or  ax :  in  large  maflfes,  confiderably  lighter  and  lefs 
compad  than  the  foregoing,  and  having  a  large  admixture  of  woody 
matter  like  faw-duft.  This  appears  to  be  the  kind  intended  by  the 
London  college,  as  they  dired  their  ftyrax  calamita  to  be  purified,  forstyrax  cakn 
medicinal  ufe,  by  foftening  it  with  boiling  water,  and  prefling  it  out tus  ^  Lon A 
from  the  feces  betwixt  warm  iron  plates  ;  a  procefs  which  the  firfl 

fort  does  not  ftand  in  need  of.  And  indeed  there  is  rarely  any  other 
than  this  impure  ftorax  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  medica  in  general  prefer  the  pure  florax 
in  the  tear,  and  rejed  that  ^yhich  is  mixed  with  woody  matter.  It 
appears  however,  upon  comparifon,  that  this  laft,  notwithftanding  its 
large  proportion  of  impurities,  is  the  moft  fragrant  of  the  two  :  nor  is 
it  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon  for  this  fuperiority,  as  the  pure  juice  mu  ft 
have  required,  for  its  infpiflation  to  a  firm  conflftence,  a  longer  ex- 
pofure  to  the  fun  and  air,  and  confequently  loft  more  of  its  volatile 
parts,  than  when  abforbed  and  thickened  by  the  woody  fubftance. 
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Common  ftorax,  infufed  in  water,  imparts  to  the  menftruum  a  gold 
yellow  colour,  fome  fhare  of  its  fmell,  and  a  flight  balfamic  tafte.  It 
gives  a  confiderable  impregnation  to  water  by  diftillation,  and  ftrongly 
diffufes  its  fragrance  when  heated,  though  it  icarcely  yields  any  effential 
oil.  Hence,  in  the  purification  of  it  by  flraining,  it  is  apt  to  fufFer  a 
confiderable  lofs  of  its  finer  matter,  which  is  partly  difiipated  by  the 
heat,  and  partly  kept  diffolved  by  the  water :  a  part  of  the  florax  is 
likewife  defended  by  the  woody  fubftance  from  the  action  of  the  prefs, 
and  left  behind  among  the  feces.  It  may  be  purified  rather  more 
elegantly  by  means  of  rectified  fpirit,  which  readily  diffolves  the  fine 
refin,  leaving  only  the  impurities  and  a  little  inert  gummy  matter : 
the  fpirit  gently  diflilled  off  from  the  filtered  reddifh-yellow  folution, 
brings  over  with  it  very  little  of  the  fragrance  of  the  ftorax ;  and  the 
remaining  refin  is  more  fragrant  than  the  fined:  ftorax  in  the  tear  which 
I  have  met  with.  The  pure  refin,  diftilled  without  addition,  yields, 
along  with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a  portion  of  faline  matter  fimilar  to 
the  flowers  of  benzoine ;  I  have  fometimes  alfo  extracted  from  it  a 
fubftance  of  the  fame  nature  by  codtion  in  water. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  of  the  odoriferous  refins,  of  a  mild 
tafte,  of  no  great  heat  or  pungency,  nearly  fimilar,  in  its  medical  as  in 
its  pharmaceutic  qualities,  to  benzoine  and  balfam  of  Tolu.  It  is  not, 
however,  much  ufed  in  common  practice,  unlefs  as  an  ingredient  in 
fome  of  the  old  compolitions,  itnt|fin  an  opiate  pill  to  which  it  gives 
name  in  the  fhops. 

S  ?  T  R  A  X  L  I  I  D  A. 

SRTRAX  LlgfCJIDA  Rharm.  Edinb,  Liquid  storax  :  a 
refinous  juice;  obtained  from  a  large  tree  with  angular  leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  maple,  and  a  round  fruit  compofed  of  a  number  of  pointed 
feed-veflels,  called  by  Ray  fly  rax  aceris  folio ,  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
Mexico,  and  lately  naturalized  to  our  own  climate.  The  juice  called 
liquidambar  is  faid  to  exude  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  of  this 
tree,  and  the  liquid  ftorax  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  bark  or 
branches  in  water. 

Two  forts  of  liquid  ftorax  are  diftinguifhed  by  authors:  one,  the 
purer  part  of  the  refinous  matter  that  rifes  to  the  furface  in  boiling, 
feparated  by  a  ftrainer,  of  the  confidence  of  honey,  tenacious  like 

turpentine. 
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turpentine,  of  a  reddifh  or  afh  brown  colour,  moderately  tranfparent, 
of  an  acrid  undtuous  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  faintly  refembling 
that  of  the  folid  ftorax,  but  fomewhat  difagreeable  :  the  other,  the 
more  impure  part,  which  remains  on  the  ftrainer,  untranfparent,  in 
fmell  and  tafte  much  weaker,  and  containing  a  conliderable  proportion 
of  the  fubftance  of  the  bark.  What  is  moft:  commonly  met  with 
under  this  name  in  the  fhops,  is  of  a  weak  fmell,  and  a  grey  colour* 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  artificial  compofition. 

Liquid  ftorax  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  external  applications. 
Among  us,  it  is  at  prefent  almoft  wholly  in  difufe,  and  accordingly  is 
dropt  by  the  London  college  :  the  Edinburgh  retains  it  as  an  ingre^- 
dient  in  the  mercurial  plafter. 

S  U  C  C  I  N  IT  Ml 

SUCCINUM  Ph.Eond.  Succinum Jive  Carcibe  Ph.  Ed.  Am- 

barum  citrinum  &  elecirum  quibufdam.  Amber  :  a  folid,  brittle, 
bituminous  fubftance,  dug  out  of  the  earth  or  found  upon  the  fea 
fhores,  moft  plentifully  in  Polifh  Prufiia  and  Pomerania  ;  of  a  white, 
yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fometimes  opake,  and  fometimes  very  clear 
and  tranfparent;  of  very  little  tafte ;  and  fcarcely  any  fmell,  unlefs 
heated  or  brifkly  rubbed,  in  which  circumftances  it  yields  a  pretty 
ftrong  one,  to  moft  people  agreeable. 

Boiled  in  water,  it  neither  foftens>  nor  undergoes  any  fenfible  alte¬ 
ration.  Digefted  in  rectified  fpirit,  it  imparts  a  yellowilh  or  brownifh 
colour,  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte:  by  repetitions 
of  the  procefs  with  frefti  quantities  of  fpirit,  a  conliderable  part  of 
the  amber  by  degrees  diflolves.  The  fpirit,  diftilled  off  from  the 
tindtures,  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  their  fmell ;  neverthelefs  the 
remaining  ballamr  or  foft  extradt,  is-  found  to  -be  very  ftrong  both  in 
fmell  and  tafte. 

By  alkalies,  fixt  and  volatile,  the  vegetable,  nitrous,  and  marine 
acids,  it  is  fcarcely  at  all  adted  upon  :  the  vitriolic  acid  diflolves  it 
into  a  deep  purple  liquor,  from  which  the  amber  is  precipitated  on 
the  mixture  of  any  other  acid,  or  of  water,,  or  fpirit  oi  wine  (a). 

The  fpirituous  tincture  and  balfam  are  medicines  of  great  efficacy 
in  hyfterical  diforders,  cachexies,,  the  fluor  albus,  fome  rheumatic 

pains*.., 

(«)  See  Stockar’j  Specimen  inaugurale  de  fuccitio . 
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pains,  and  in  debilities  and  relaxations  in  general :  in  fome  cafes  of 
this  kind  they  have  taken  place,  after  bark  and  other  corroborants  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  had  been  given  with  little  effedt.  The  fpirit, 
which  diflils  in  concentrating  the  tindture,  may  be  referved  for  ex¬ 
tracting  a  frefh  tindture,  either  from  another  parcel  of  amber,  or  from 
that  which  remained  after  the  former  extradition.  It  is  faid  that  if  a 
little  vitriolic  acid  be  previoufly  combined  with  the  fpirit,  it  will  dif- 
lolve  more  of  the  amber  than  pure  vinous  fpirits  :  in  this  view  the  col- 
Tin  ft  ura  lege  of  Edinburgh  diredts  a  tindture  to  be  made,  by  digefting,  in  a 
fuccini  p.  E.  gentle  fand-heat  for  four  days,  two  ounces  of  yellow  amber  in  a  pint  of 
Sucdnum  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitro! .  The  amber  is  fometimes  given  alfo  in 
fubftance,  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  but  does  not  appear 
to  act  with  fo  much  advantage  in  this  form  as  in  a  diflolved  ftate. 

This  concrete,  expofed  to  the  fire  in  open  vefiels,  melts  into  a 
black  mafs,  takes  flame;  emits  a  copious  fmoke,  with  a  finell  like 
that  which  ariles  from  the  finer  kinds  of  pitcoal,  and  burns  almoft 
*  Spiritus  entirely  away.  Diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  firfi  an  acidulous  phlegm  ^ 
PhEL™ Ed  hitermingled  with  a  thin  limpid  oil,  which  grows  thicker  and  deeper 
t  Sal  fuccini  coloured  as  the  fire  is  increafed  :  at  length  a  brownilh  faline  matter  •j'* 
Pharm.  Ediu.  ariles  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  fucceeded  by  a  groffer  oil,  and  at 
laft,  in  a  great  heat,  by  a  black  thick  pitchy  matter.  About  the 
time  that  the  firfi:  oil  begins  to  rife,  the  amber  melts  in  the  retort,  and, 
unlefs  the  heat  be  cautioufly  regulated,  is  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver  :  to  prevent  this  accident,  fome  previoufly  mix  with  the 
amber  an  equal  quantity  of  clean  fand,  which  does  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  of  much  ufe,  for  with  due  care  the  procefs  fucceeds 
equally  without  as  with  it. 

t  Sal  fuccini  The  fait  is  purified  from  its  adhering  oil,  either  by  fublimation 
reftificatum  or  by  repeated  folution,  filtration,  and  cryfiallization  ||.  When 

Sal  fuccini  Perfe(^ty  Pure>  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  a  penetrating  gratefully 
Pharm.  Lon.  acid  fubaftringent  tafte.  It  diflolves  in  rectified  fpirit  fparingly  by  the 
affifiance  of  heat,  not  at  all  in  the  cold.  Qf  cold  water,  in  the 
common  temperate  fiate  of  the  atmofphere,  it  requires  for  its  folu¬ 
tion  above  twenty  times  its  own  weight;  of  boiling  water,  only  about 
twice  its  weight :  in  flow  cooling,  it  flioots  into  triangular  prifmatic 
cryftals,  with  the  points  obliquely  truncated.  In  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  it  does  not  exhale,  or  fuller  any  vifible  alteration  :  in  a  greater 
one,  it  firfi  melts,  then  rifes  in  white  fumes,  and  concretes  again 
4  in 
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in  the  upper  part  of  the  glafs  into  fine  white  hakes ;  leaving  behind 
a  fmall  quantity  of  a  dark  coaly  matter.  It  effervefces  with  alkalies 
and  abforbent  earths,  and  forms  with  them  compound  falts  fomewhat 
refembling  thofe  made  with  vegetable  acids,  its  acid  matter  feeming 
to  have  a  confiderable  analogy  to  the  acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  being  effentially  diftinct  from  the  three  called  mineral  acids  ( a )  ; 
mixed  with  acids,  it  makes  no  fenfible  commotion.  By  thefe  charac¬ 
ters  this  fait  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  other  matters  that 
have  been  mixed  with  or  vended  for  it.  With  regard  to  its  virtues, 
it  is  accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  and  antihyfteric  :  its  great  price 
has  prevented  its  coming  much  into  ufe,  and  probably  its  real  vir¬ 
tues,  though  doubtlefs  confiderable,  fall  greatly  fhort  of  the  opinion 
that  has  been  generally  entertained  of  them. 

The  oil  *,  diftilled  again  by  itfelf,  is  divided  into  a  thinner  oil  or.  fuccinl 
which  arifes  and  a  thicker  part,  which  remains  behind,  called  * 
balfam  of  amber  J  :  fome  diftil  it  from  brine  of  fea  fait  ||,  or  from  j  Balfamum 
plain  water,  by  which  it  becomes  purer  than  when  diftilled  without  luccini  P ■  L. 
addition.  This  oil  has  a  ftrong  bituminous  fmell,  and  a  hot  pungent  r^fkatum1 
tafte  i  and  approaches  more  to  the  nature  of  the  mineral  petrolea  than  Pkarm .  Edi** . 
of  the  vegetable  or  animal  diftilled  oils,  being  very  difficultly,  if  at 
all,  diffoluble  in  vinous  fpirits.  It  is  fometimes  given  internally,  in 
dofes  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  as  an  antihyfteric  and  emmenagogue ;  and 
*  fometimes  employed  externally  in  antihyfteric,  paralytic,  and  rheuma¬ 
tic  liniments  or  unguents. 

\ 

SULPHUR. 

SULPHUR  Ph.  Land .  Sulphur  fadlitium  &  fulphur  •vvuunv 

Ph.  Edinb.  Brimstone:  a  yellow  concrete,  of  no  tafte,  and 
fcarcely  any  fmell ;  melting  in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat  into  a  vifcous 
red  fluid,  and  totally  exhaling  on  an  increafe  of  the  heat;  readily 
inflammable,  and  burning  with  a  blue  flame  and  a  fuffocating  acid 
fume. 

It  confifts  of  the  vitriolic  acid  combined  with  a  fmall  proportion  of 
inflammable  matter.  If  a  combination  of  pure  vitriolic  acid  with  a 
pure  fixt  alkaline  fait  be  melted  in  a  clofe  veftel  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  powdered  charcoal,  a  true  fulphur  will  be  produced,  and  the 
compound  will  be  the  fame  (excepting  for  the  earthy  part  oi  the 
charcoal)  as  if  the  alkali  had  been  melted  with  common  brimftone. 

And;, 

(a)  See  Neumann’s  chemical  works,  page  237,.  and  $  fpecmcn* 
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And  -contrariwife,  if  a  combination  of  alkaline  fait  with  common 
brimftone  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  roafled  with  a  gentle  heat,  the 
inflammable  principle  exhales,  and  the  remainder  proves  the  fame  as  if 
the  alkali  had  been  combined  with  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  :  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  weight,  refulting  from  this  avolation  of  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple,  does  not  exceed  two  drams  upon  fixteen  ounces  of  the  ful- 
phur  (a).. 

Created:  part  of  the  fulphur  met  with  in  the  diops  is  either  extracted 
from  certain  ores  by  a  kind  of  didillation  (b)  ;  or  prepared  from 
minerals  abounding  with  vitriolic  acid,  by  dratifying  them  with  wood, 
which  being  fet  on  fire,  the  fulphur  is  collected  in  cavities  made  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pile  (c).  The  larged  quantities  are  brought  from 
Saxony,  in  irregular  mafles,  which  are  afterwards  melted  and  cad  into 
cylindrical  rolls.  Sulphur  is  found  likewife  native  in  the  earth  ;  fome- 
times  in  tranfparent  pieces,  of  a  greenifh  or  bright  yellow  colour ; 
more  commonly  in  opake  grey  ones  with  only  fome  dreaks  of  yellow  : 
this  lad  is  the  fort  which  is  underdood  by  the  name  fulphur  vivum, 
though  what  is  fold  under  this  name  in  the  fliops  is  no  other  than  the 
drofs  which  remains  after  the  fublimation  of  fulphur.  The  native 
fulphurs  fhould  never  be  employed  for  any  internal  ufe  without  purifi¬ 
cation  :  they  almod  always  participate  of  arfenic,  which  is  difcoverable 
in  fome  by  their  having  naturally  more  or  lefs  of  a  red  colour,  and  in 
the  others  by  their  exhibiting  this  colour  after  a  part  of  the  pure 
fulphur  has  been  feparated  by  fublimation. 

Sublimation  is  the  mod  effectual  method  of  purifying  fulphur  from 
arfenical  as  well  as  earthy  admixtures  5  and  by  the  fame  procefs  it  is 
reduced  into  a  fine  powder,  fomewhat  of  a  fofter  kind  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  triture.  Thofe  who  prepare  the  flowers  in  the  way  of  trade, 
ufe  for  the  fubliming  veflel  a  large  iron  pot,  capable  of  holding  two 
or  three  hundred  weight :  this  is  placed  under  an  arched  chamber, 
lined  with  glazed  tiles,  which  ferves  for  the  recipient.  Some  fmall 
portion  of  fulphur  that  rifes  fird,  efpecially  when  the  vefiels  are 
Very  large,  or  the  air  not  fufficiently  excluded,  is  apt  to  take  fire,  and 
give  out  its  acid,  which  adhering  to  the  flowers  that  fublime  after¬ 
wards,  communicates  to  them  a  fenfible  acidity  or  roughnefs ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  they  are  fometimes  found  to  coagulate  milk,  when 

taken 

(a)  Vide  Stahlii  Menjis  Julius,  Experimental  animadverjitmes  cccf  &c, 

(b)  Leopold,  Relatio  de  itinere  fuo  Suecico. 

(<■)  Hoffmann,  Ob/ervatiews  phjieo  cbmiia,  lib.  iii;  elf.  9. 
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taken  internally  to  produce  gripes,  and  to  receive  from  fome  metalline 
veflels  a  difagreeable  taint :  hence  the  London  college  directs  fuch  of 
the  flowers,  as  may  happen  to  concrete  or  melt  together  from  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  receiver  to  the  fire,  to  be  reduced  to  powder  not  with  me¬ 
talline  inftruments,  but  either  in  a  wooden  mill,  or  in  a  marble  mortar 
with  a  wooden  peftle  From  this  extraneous  or  fuperficial  acid  they  *Fior.fulph. 
are  freed,  by  boiling  them  in  water,  and  afterwards  carefully  waffiing  Pbarm‘ Lond • 

them  with  cold  water  *f.  "  f  Fior.fuiph. 

Pharm.  Edin. 

Pure  fulphur,  taken  in  dofes  of  from  ten  grains  to  a  dram  or  more, 
gently  loofens  the  belly,  and  promotes  perfpiration.  It  feems  to  pafs 
through  the  whole  habit ;  and  manifefldy  tranfpires  through  the  fkin, 
as  appears  from  the  fulphureous  fmell  of  perfons  who  have  taken  it, 

.and  filver  being  ftained  in  their  pockets  to  a  blackifh  hue  as  by  the  va¬ 
pour  of  fulphureous  folutions.  In  confequence  of  thefe  properties, 
and  of  this  lubtility  of  parts,  it  promifes  to  be  of  great  medicinal 
powers;  but  what  its  particular  virtues  are,  experience  has  not  as  yet 
clearly  determined.  It  is  principally  recommended  againfl:  the  piles, 
in  diforders  of  the  bread:,  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions  :  in  the  itch  in¬ 
deed  it  is  a  certain  remedy,  whether  internally  or  externally  ufed,  but 
in  other  kinds  of  eruptions  it  has  not  equally  fucceeded,  and  perhaps 
its  efficacy  againfl:  the  firft  depends  not  fo  much  on  its  purifying  the 
blood,  as  on  its  fumes  being  definitive  to  the  cuticular  animalcules 
to  which  the  prefent  theory  afcribes  that  difliemper.  It  remarkably 
corrects  or  reftrains  the  power  of  certain  mineral  fubftances  of  the 
more  active  kind:  by  the  admixture  of  fulphur,  mercury  becomes 
inert,  the  virulent  antimonial  regulus  mild,  and  arfenic  itfelf  almofl 
innocent :  hence  though  fulphur  fhould  contain  a  fmall  proportion  of 
arfenic,  it  poffibly  may  not  receive  from  that  poifonous  ingredient 
any  very  hurtful  quality. 

This  concrete  is  not  ated  on  by  water,  by  acids,  or  by  vinous 
fpirits ;  but  difiolves,  by  the  affiflance  of  heat,  in  oils  both  exprefied 
and  difhilled,  and  in  the  mineral  petrolea :  when  diflblvecfi  it  yields  a 
very  offenfive  fmell,  and  difcovers  to  the  tafte  a  naufeous  pungency  and 
heat.  Exprefied  oils  and  petroleum  difiolve  it  more  readily  and  more 
plentifully  than  the  diftilled,  taking  up  fo  much  as  to  become  thick 
and  almofl  confiflent :  the  college  of  London  directs  one  part  of  flowers  Balf>  fu’ph> 
of  fulphur  and  four  of  oil  olive  J,  and  the  fame  proportions  of  the  %  fimplex. 
flowers  and  of  the  petroleum  called  Barfcadoes  tar  ||,  and  that  of  Edin-  ||  barbadenfe. 

4  C  burgh 
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burgh  four  ounces  of  the  flowers  and  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil  **  to  her 
boiled  together  till  they  unite  into  the  confidence  of  a  balfam.  Eflen¬ 
tial  oils  do  not  load  themfelves  fo  much  with  the  fulphur  as  to  become 
thick  :  when  two  ounces  of  the  flowers  are  digefled  in  ten  of  oil  of 
.  turpentine  -fy  or  in  a  mixture  of  fix  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  four  of 
oil  of  anifeeds  J,  which  lad  a&s  the  mod  powerfully  of  any  of  the 
eflential  oils  that  have  been  tried,  a  conflderable  part  of  the  fulphur 
remains  undiflolved.  Afloon  as  the  fulphur  begins  to  be  drongly  aCted 
on  either  by  exprefled  or  eflential  oils,  which  happens  nearly  about  the 
point  of  ebullition,  or  in  fuch  a  heat  as  the  fulphur  by  itfelf  would 
melt  in,  the  matter  rarefies  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo  as  to  require 
the  veflel  to  be  very  large  and  occafionally  removed  from  the  heat ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  throws  out  impetuoufly  great  quantities  of  an 
eladic  vapour,  which,  if  a  free  exit  is  not  allowed  it,  produces  vio¬ 
lent  explofions.  The  volatile  flavour  of  the  eflential  oils  is  in  great- 
meafure  diflipated  in  this  procefs  by  the  great  heat  requifite  for  effect¬ 
ing  the  folution  :  a  more  elegant  compofition  of  this  kind  might  be 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  eflential  oil  a  proper  quantity  of  the  balfam 
made  with  exprefled  oils,  which  will  unite  with  it  by  a  gentle  warmth. 
The  balfams  of  fulphur  have  been  employed  externally  for  cleanfing 
and  healing  foul  running  ulcers.  They  are  recommended  internally 
in  fome  cachectic  and  hydropic  cafes;  as  alfo  in  coughs  and  con - 
fumptions,  in  which  they  promife,  by  their  manifed  heat  and  acri¬ 
mony,  to  be  oftener  injurious  than  beneficial :  they  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  to  hurt  the  appetite,  and  excite  febrile  fymptoms. — 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  thele  folutions  the  component  parts  of  the 
fulphur  are  in  fome  meafure  difunited  from  one  another ;  infomuch 
that  a  conflderable  quantity  of  fulphureous  acid,  but  no  aCtual  fulphur, 
feparates  in  diflillation. 

Fixt  alkaline  fait,  fiirred  by  little  and  little  into  twice  [or  rather 
half]  its  weight  of  fulphur  in  fufion,  unites  with  it  into  a  red  mafis 
called  from  its  colour  liver  of  fulphur.  This  compound  has  a  fetid 
fmell,  and  a  naufeous  tade :  it  diflolves  in  water,  and  deliquiates  in  the 
air,  into  a  yellow  fluid :  thrown,  whild  hot  from  the  fire,  into  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  ounces  to  a  pint, 
and  digeded  about  twenty-four  hours,  it  communicates  a  rich  gold 
colour,  a  particular  not  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  hot  fomewhat  aromatic 
tade.  Solutions  of  the  liver  in  water,  made  with  fugar  into  a  fyrup ; 
and  a  few  drops  of  the  tinCture  mixed  with  a  glafs  of  canary  or  other 
rich  wine,  to  which  it  communicates  a  milky  hue ;  have  been  fome- 

.  times 
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*time$  given  in  the  fame  intentions  as  the  balfams,  and  feem  to  he  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  fame  in  conveniences. 

Flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  difiblved  in  water  hy  boiling  them  with 
thrice  their  weight  of  quicklime,  though  not  fo  readily  as  by  alkaline 
falts.  If  the  filtered  folution  be  long  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  or  if 
air  from  the  lungs  be  blown  into  it  for  a  fhort  time  through  aglafs  pipe, 
the  lime  gradually  feparates,  as  it  does  from  common  lime  water ;  and 
the  fulphur,  which  was  difiblved  by  means  of  the  lime,  feparates  and 
precipitates  along  with  it.  Common  alkalies,  fixt  or  volatile,  added  to 
the  folution  of  fulphur  in  lime  water,  occafion  a  precipitation  of  the 
lime,  the  fulphur  continuing  difiblved :  cauftic  alkalies  make  no  pre¬ 
cipitation. 

On  adding  to  the  fulphureous  folution,  whether  made  by  lime  or 
"'by  alkalies,  fome  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  (or  any  other  acid) 
the  liquor  becomes  milky,  an  extremely  fetid  and  diffufive  inflamma¬ 
ble  vapour  arifes^  and  on  Handing  for  fome  time  the  fulphur  fettles  to 
the  bottom  in  form  of  a  white  powder,  which,  when  walked  with 
frefh  quantities  of  water,  becomes  infipid  and  inodorous,  and  is  vul¬ 
garly  called  lac  or  milk  of  fulphur  :  the  liquor  after  the  precipitation 
retains  Hill  a  fulphureous  impregnation,  which  further  additions  of 
acid  will  not  precipitate.  The  method  of  preparing  the  lac  with  fixt 
alkalies  *  is  the  moll  expeditious  and  leaft  troublefome,  provided  the  *  Lac-  fulpfi.* 
fulphur  has  been  thoroughly  united  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  Poa>m'  Edin‘ 
alkali,  and  on  the  other  hand  quicklime  “f*  gives  the  preparation  a  t  Sulphur 
more  faleable  whitenefs.  The  medicine  proves  in  either  cafe  nearly 
the  fame  :  it  would  be  exactly  the  fame  if  the  precipitation  was  made 
with  any  other  acid  than  the  vitriolic  ;  which  forms  with  the  difiblved 
lime  a  felenitic  concrete,  not  feparable  from  the  lac  by  any  ablution, 
but  with  the  alkali  a  neutral  fait,  which  by  hot  water  may  be  totally 
difiblved  and  walhed  off ;  whereas  the  combinations  of  all  the  other 
acids,  with  lime  as  well  as  with  alkalies,  are  eafily  difioluble  even  in 
.cold  water.  The  pure  lac  is  not  different  in  quality  from  pure  fulphur 
itfelfj  to  which  it  is  preferred,  in  external  applications,  only  on 
account  of  its  colour.  The  whitenefs  does  not  proceed  from  the  ful¬ 
phur  having  loft  any  of  its  parts  in  the  operation,  nor  from  any  new 
matter  fuperadded  i  on  being  melted  with  a  gentle  fire,  it  refumes  its 
yellow  hue. 

A  folution  of  fulphur  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  may  be  obtained,  by  Tina,  fulph. 
boiling  half  a  pound  of  flowers  of  fulphur  with  a  pound  of  quicklime, 
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in  a  gallon  of  water,  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted 3  then  putting  the 
remainder  into  a  retort,  with  eight  ounces  of  powdered  fal  ammoniac, 
and  diftilling  with  a  gradual  lire.  The  fpirit  comes  over  loaded  with 
the  fulphur,  and  has  a  ftrong  offenfive  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  which  rifes  in  the  precipitation  of  the  lac.  Hoffmann  fays,  a 
mixture  of  it  with  thrice  its  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  given  in  dofes 
of  thirty  or  forty  drops,  proves  a  powerful  diaphoretic  3  and  that 
applied  externally  as  a  fomentation,  with  the  addition  of  camphor,  it 
alleviates  gouty  pains. 

The  flowers  of  fulphur  in  fubftance  feem  to  be  preferable  for  in* 
ternal  ufe  to  any  of  the  preparations :  they  are  certainly  more  fafe,  and 
perhaps  not  lefs  effectual  3  as  they  do  not  heat  or  irritate  the  firft 
paffages,  and  yet  are  evidently  diffolved  in  the  body  and  carried  through 
the  habit.  They  are  moft  commodioully  taken  in  the  form  of  troches  : 
the  college  of  London  directs  for  this  purpofe  two  ounces  of  the  wafhed 
flowers,  and  four  of  double  refined  fugar,  to  be  beaten  together,  and 
made  up  with  mucilage  of  quince  feeds  3  that  of  Edinburgh,  one  ounce 
of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  a  dram  of  flowers  of  benzoine,  and  three 
diafuiphuris  ounces  of  fine  fugar,  to  be  formed  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  : 
pbarm.  Edw. .  ^  ^  addition  of  the  flowers  of  benzoine  in  this  laft  prefeription,  the 

medicine  is  fuppofed  to  be  rendered  more  efficacious  in  fome  diforders 
•„  of  the  breaft. 

A  fulphureous  ointment,  for  the  itch,  is  prepared,  by  mixing  two 
ounces  of  the  unwafhed  flowers,  with  fix  ounces  of  the  Ample  oint¬ 
ment  called  pomatum,  and  a  fcruple  of  effence  of  lemons.  Half  this 
quantity  is,  in  moft  cafes,  lufficient  for  a  cure  3  though  it  may  be 
proper  to  renew  the  application,  and  touch  the  parts  moft  affedted,  for 
fome  nights  longer,  till  the  whole  quantity  is  exhaufted.  Some  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  this  external  ufe  of  fulphur  is  unfafe  3  that  as 
fulphur  taken  inwardly  promotes  the  expullion  of  impure  humours  and 
the  eruption  of  cutaneous  efflorefcences,  it  muft  adt,  when  outwardly 
applied,  by  repreffing  them.  This  confequence,  however,  does  not 
follow  3  nor  is  it  by  affedting  the  humours  that  it  performs  the  cure  : 
for  it  equally  removes  the  itch  whether  ufed  internally  or  externally, 
by  its  vapours  diffufed  through  the  fkin.  All  the  danger,  that  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  fulphureous  unguents,  is  that  which  may  arife  from 
the  obftrudtion  of  the  cutaneous  pores  by  theundtuous  matter  3  and  to 
prevent  any  diforders  from  this  caufe,  only  a  part  of  the  body  is  to  be 
anointed  at  one  time. 


Unguentum 
e  fulphure 
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SUMAC  H  five  Rhus  obfioniorum  Ph.  Ed.  Rhus  folio  ulmi  C.  R. 
Sumach:  a  fhrub  or  low  tree;  with  oval,  pointed,  ferrated,  downy 
leaves,  having  each  a  red  rib  running  along  the  middle,  fet  in  pairs 
without  pedicles ;  producing  clutters  of  fmall  yellowifh  or  greenifh 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a  fmall,  red,  fiattitti  berry,  in¬ 
cluding  a  roundifh  redditti-brown  feed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  berries  of  fumach  have  an  acid  auttere  tatte  :  they  were  for¬ 
merly  ufed  for  rettraining  bilious  ttuxes,  and  hemorrhagies,  and  col¬ 
liquative  hedtic  fweats  :  fome  diredt  an  infutton  of  half  an  ounce  of 
the  berries,  and  others  two  or  three  drams  of  an  extractt  made  from 
them  by  water,  for  a  dofe.  The  leaves  and  young  twigs  are  ftrong 
attringents,  and  have  been  directed  in  the  fame  intentions  * 

PA  CA  MA  HA  CAP- 

PACAMAHACA  Ph.  Ed.  A  refin;  obtained  from  a  tree,  re  - 
fembling  the  poplar,  bearing,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
fijiall  roundifh  fruits  including  a  feed  like  a  peach-kernel ;  a  native  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  in  a  iheltered 
fituation  enduring  the  winters  of  our  own  country. 

Two  forts  of  this  refin  are  fometimes  to  be  met  with.  The  bett, 
called,  from  its  being  collected  in  a  kind  of  gourd-fhells,  tacamahaca 
in  Ihells,  is  fomewhat  undtuous  and  foft,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  or 
greenifh  colour,  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tatte,  and  a  fragrant  delightful 
fmell  approaching  to  that  of  lavender  and  ambergris.  This  fort  is 
very  rare;  That  commonly  found  in  the  /hops  is  in  femitranfparent 
grains  or  glebes,  of  a  whitifh,  yellowifh,  brownifh,  or  greenifh 
colour,  and  of* a  lefs  grateful  fmell  than  the  foregoing.  The  firjtt  is 
faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  the  other  from  incittons  made 
in  the  trunk.  The  tree,  as  raifed  among  us,  affords  in  its  young  buds, 
or  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  a  refmous  juice  of  the  fame  kind  of 
fragrance. 

Tacamahaca  is  ufed  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  warm  nervine  platters  j 
though  the  fragrance  and  tatte  of  the  finer  fort  points  out  its  being 
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applicable  to  other  purpofes,  as  an  internal  balfamic  corroborant. 
Both  kinds  diffolve  in  rectified  fpirit  into  a  gold- coloured  liquor,  only 
a  fmall  quantity  of  impurities  being  left :  they  impregnate  water 
alfo  confiderably  with  their  fmell  and  tafte,  but  give  out  very  little  of 
fubftance  to  this  menftruum. 


T  A  L  CUM \ 

TALC:  an  earthy  concrete  ;  of  a  fibrous  or  leafy  texture  ;  more 
or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  glittering ;  fmooth  and  flippery  to  the  touch; 
in  fome  degree  flexible  and  elaftic,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  pulverable ;  foft, 
fo  as  to  be  eafily  cut ;  fuffering  no  change  in  an  intenlive  fire,  or  no 
other  than,  a  diminution  of  its  brightnefs,  flexibility,  and  un&uofity  ; 
not  a£ted  upon  by  acids,  either  in  its  crude  flate,  or  after  vehement 
calcination.  There  are  feveral  different  appearances  of  this  earth ; 
among  which,  the  greenifh  foliaceous  Venice  talc  has  been  felected 
for  medicinal  ufe ;  though  it  does  not  appear  capable  of  anfwering  any 
medicinal  intention,  as  not  being  diffolved,  or  fenfibly  affected,  by  any 
known  humid  menflruum  :  on  account  of  its  unftuous  foftnefs,  and 
the  filver  hue  which  it  exhibits  when  reduced  by  rafping  or  otherwife 
into  powder,  it  has  been  employed  externally  as  a  cofmetic.  The 
fibrous  flexible  amianthus  or  aJbeftos>  and  the  more  rigid  fibrous  alumen 
flumofum ,  feem  to  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  talcs,  and  made  an 
equally  infignificant  addition  to  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  in 
our  former  pharmacopoeias. 

T  A  MAR  I  N  D  US. 

'TAMAR INDUS  Ph.  Lond.  &  Ed.  Oxyphcenicon.  Tama¬ 
rind:  the  fruit  of  a  pretty  large  tree, filiqua  arabica  quce  tamarindus  C.  B . 
growing  in  Arabia  and  in  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies.  The  fruit  is  a 
pod,  fomewhat  refembling  a  bean  cod,  including  feveral  hard  feeds, 
together  with  a  dark- coloured  vifcid  pulp  :  the  Eaft  India  tamarinds 
are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  Weft,  the  former  containing  fix  or  feven 
feeds  each,  the  latter  rarely  above  three  or  four  :  they  neverthelefs 
feem  both  to  be  the  produce  of  one  fpecies  of  plant.  The  pulp,  with 
the  feeds,  connected  together  by  numerous  tough  firings  or  fibres, - 
are  brought  to  us  freed  from  the  outer  fhell :  the  oriental  fort  is  dryer 
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and  darker  coloured  than  the  occidental,  and  has  more  pulp:  the 
former  is  fometimes  preferved  without  addition,  the  latter  has  always 
an  admixture  of  fugar. 

The  pulp  of  tamarinds  is  an  agreeable  laxative  acid ;  of  common: 
ufe  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders,  for  abating  third:  and  heat, 
correbting  putrefadflon,  and  loofening  the  belly.  The  dofe,  as  a 
laxative,  is  two  or  three  drams  :  an  ounce  or  two  prove  moderately 
cathartic.  It  is  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  purgative  fweets,  caffiaand- 
manna,  increafing  their  adion,  and  rendering  them  lefs  liable  to  pro¬ 
duce  flatulencies :  the  refinous  cathartics  are  faid  to  be  fomewhat 
weakened  by  it.  Tournefort  relates  that  an  eflential  fait  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  tamarinds,  by  diflolving  the  pulp  in  water,  and  fetting 
the  filtered  folution,  with  fome  oil  upon  the  Surface,  in  a  cellar  for 
feveral  months ;  that  the  fait  is  of  a  fourifh  tafte,  and  difficultly  dif- 
foluble  in  water ;  and  that  a  like  fait  is  fometimes  found  alfo  naturally 
concreted,  on  the  branches  of  the  tree.  The  fait,  as  Baume  obferves, 
may  be  obtained  more  expeditioufly,  by  clarifying  the  decodion  oF 
the  tamarinds  with  whites  of  eggs,  then  filtering  and  evaporating  it 
to  a  proper  confiftencei  and  fetting  it  to  cool  :  the  fait  ffioots  into 
cryftals,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  very  acid  tafte  but  in  diflolving  and 
cryflailizing  them  again,  or  barely  wafhing  them  with  water,  they  lofe 
almoft  all  their  acidity,  the  acid  principle  of  the  tamarinds  feeming 
not  to  be  truly  cryftailizable. 

p ana  c  e  p  u  m:: 

PA  NACEPUM  Ph.  Lond.  &  Ed.  .  Panace  turn  vulgar  e  luteum  : 

G.  B .  Panajia>  athajiafia ,  &  part  henium  mas  quibufdam.  Tansy-  : 
a  plant  with  large  leaves  divided,  to  the  rib,  on  both  fides,  into 
oblong  deeply  indented  fegments  producing,  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks, 
feveral  gold-coloured  difcous  flowers,  in  umbel-like  cluflers,  followed 
by  fmall  oblong  blackilh  feeds..  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  by  road-  - 
fides  and  about  the  borders  of  fields,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  tanfy  have  a  ftrong,  not  very  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  a  bitter  fomewhat  aromatic  tafle :  the  flowers  are  ftronger 
though  rather  lefs  unpleafant  than  the  leaves.  They  give  out  their 
virtue  both  to.  water  and  fpiriv  mo  ft  perfectly  to  the  latter:  the 
'•  -  tinfture^. 
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tincture,  made  from  the  leaves,  is  of  a  fine  green,  from  the  flowers  of 
a  bright  pale  yellow  colour.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  greenifh- 
yellow  effential  oil,  fmelling  itrongly  of  the  herb  :  the  remaining 
decodlion,  infpiffated,  affords  a  flrong  bitter  lubfaline  extract.  The 
fpirituous  tindtures  give  over  alfo,  in  infpiffation,  a  confiderable  part 
of  their  flavour ;  a  part  of  it  remaining,  along  with  the  bitter  matter, 
in  the  extract. 

This  plant  is  ufed  as  a  warm  deobdruent  bitter,  in  weaknefs  of  the 
domach  and  in  cachectic  and  hyfteric  diforders ;  and  likewife  .as  an 
anthelmintic.  The  feeds  have  been  chiefly  recommended  in  this  laft 
intention,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fantonicum  of  the  (hops, 
frqm  which  they  differ  not  a  little  in  quality  as  well  as  in  appearance, 
being  much  lefs  bitter,  and  of  a  more  aromatic  flavour. 

T  A  R  T  A  R  U  M. 

T ART ARUM  vini  albi  vet  rubri  Pharm.  Lond.  'Tartarus 
Pb.  Ed.  Tartar  :  an  acid  concrete  fait  thrown  off  from  wines, 
after  complete  fermentation,  to  the  fides  and  bottoms  of  the  cafks  of 
a  red  or  white  colour,  and  more  or  lefs  droffy,  according  to  the  colour 
and  quality  of  the  wine.  The  white  is  generally  purer  than  the  red  : 
both  kinds,  when  purified,  are  exactly  the  fame. 

This  fait  is  one  of  thofe  which  are  mofl  difficulty  diffoluble  in  water, 
being  fcarcely  affedted  by  it  in  the  cold,  and  requiring  ten  or  twelve 
times  its  own  weight  when  affided  by  a  boiling  heat.  From  this 
faturated  folution  the  tartar  begins  to  feparate  almod  as  foon  as  the 
boiling  ceafes  :  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  greater,  as  about  twenty 
times  the  weight  of  the  fait,  it  continues  long  enough  fufpended  to  be 
paffed,  with  due  care,  through  a  woollen  drainer  or  a  filter.  The 
filtered  liquor  appears  nearly  colourlefs,  whether  the  tartar  made 
ufe  of  was  red  or  white  :  if  hadily  cooled,  the  fait  feparates  in  fmall 
grains  like  fand,  but  if  the,  veffel  is  clofely  covered,  and  the  heat  very 
Cryftalli  leifurely  diminiffied,  it  fhoots  into  femitranfparent  whitifh  cryjtals  : 

if  the  filtered  liquor  be  kept  boiling,  a  thick  fkin  forms  on  the  fur- 
‘  face,  which,  being  taken  off  with  a  perforated  wooden  fkimmer,  is 
fucceeded  by  freffi  cuticles,  till  the  whole  of  the  fait  is  thus  formed 
Cremor  tar-  into  what  is  called  creme  of  tartar.  The  refining  of  tartar  is  pradtifed, 

tan  Pb.  Ed.  jn  ffie  Way  of  trade,  chiefly  about  Montpelier,  from  whence  the  fliops 

v  are 
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are  generally  fupplied  both  with  the  cryftals  and  creme ;  the  procefs 
being  fo  troublefome,  and  requiring  fo  large  conveniencies,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  ever  attempted  here.  A  certain  earth,  of  the  argillaceous  kind, 
is  added  in  the  procefs,  the  chief  ufe  of  which  feems  to  be,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  feparation  of  the  colouring  matter  j  for  the  fait  extracted 
from  the  coloured  tartars  by  water  only  is  feldom  of  perfect  whitenefs. 

It  is  faid  that  the  earth  generally  contains  fome  fmall  portion  of 
chalky  matter,  foluble  in  acids,  which  of  confequence  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  tartar ;  I  have  fometimes  obferved  folutions  of  the  cryftals 
to  depofite  an  earthy  precipitate  on  adding  alkaline  lye.  The  purer 
fort  of  white  tartar,  unrefined,  efpecially  that  of  Rhenifh  wine,  is,  for 
many  purpofes,  particularly  for  combinations  with  other  bodies,  not 
inferiour  either  to  the  creme  or  cryftals. 

Pure  tartar,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  a  dram,  is  a  mild  cooling 
aperient :  two  or  three  drams  gentlv  loofen  the  belly  ;  and  fix  or  eight 
prove  moderately  cathartic.  Its  acidity  and  laxative  power  are  its 
medical  characters. 

Tartar,  diffolved  in  water,  effervefces  with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  and 
faturates,  of  the  vegetable  alkalies,  near  one  third  its  own  weight. 

The  compound  fait,  refulting  from  their  union,  is  a  neutral  one,  more 
purgative  than  the  tartar  itfelf,  and  far  eafier  of  folution,  whence  its 
name  foluble  tartar.  This  fait  is  prepared,  either  by  boiling  the  re¬ 
fined  tartar  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water  till  it  is  diffolved,  and  then  Tart.folubil, 
dropping  in  ftrong  alkaline  lye  *,  or  by  difiolving  the  alkali  in  boiling  #  Pbarm.  Ed. 
water  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  to  a  gallon,  and  then  adding  the 
tartar  till  a  frefh  addition  occafions  no  further  effervefcence  :  the  t  Pb»  Lend. 
liquor  is  then  filtered  while  hot,  and  either  cryftallized  or  evaporated  xJ^uibu/d' 
to  drynefs.  As  this  fait  difficultly  cryftallizes,  infpiffation  to  drynefs  is 
the  moft  convenient  method ;  and  in  this  cafe,  to  fecure  the  neutrali¬ 
zation  of  the  fait,  the  tartar  may  be  made  to  prevail  at  firft,  and  the 
liquor  fuffered  to  cool  a  little  before  filtration,  that  the  redundant  tartar 
may  concrete  and  feparate  from  it ;  or  the  neutralization  may  be  more 
perfectly  obtained  by  means  of  ftained  papers,  as  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  the  article  Acetam. 

Of  the  mineral  fixt  alkali  or  foda,  this  acid  faturates,  according  to 
the  faculty  of  Paris,  four  fifths  its  own  weight.  The  neutral  fait  re¬ 
fulting  from  its  coalition  with  this  alkali  J,  is  fomewhat  lefs  diffoluble  t  Sel  de 
than  that  with  the  vegetable;  and  (hoots  much  more  eaflly,  into  pretty 
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large,  hard,  multangular  cryftals,  fome  columnar  and  fiattifh,  others 
more  irregular.  It  is  milder  in  taffe,  and  faid  to  be  lefs  purgative, 
requiring  to  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a 
half  to  purge  effediually  :  eight  drams  are  reckoned  by  fome  to  be 
equivalent,  in  cathartic  power,  to  fix  of  the  foluble  tartar. 

Tartar  forms  likewife  foluble  compounds  with  all  the  abforbent 
earths,  and  with  fome  metallic  bodies,  but  with  thefe  laft  it  is  diffi¬ 
cultly  made  to  fatiate  itfelf  completely,  the  part  that  is  firfi:  faturated 
feeming  to  impede  the  a&ionof  the  reft;  for  after  long  boiling,  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  tartar  feparates  on  cryftallization  unchanged. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  if  any  of  thefe  combinations  of  tartar,  with 
alkalies,  with  earths,  or  with  metals,  be  dilfolved  in  water,  and  any 
other  acid  added,  the  pure  tartar  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  as 
acid,  and  as  difficult  of  folution,  as  at  firft ;  the  fubftance,  that  was 
combined  with  it,  being  abforbed  by  the  acid  fuperadded.  As  the 
acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whether  native  or  fermented,  vinegar, 
lemon  juice,  &c.  have  this  effect  of  difuniting  tartar  from  all  the 
bodies  that  are  combinable  with  it,  equally  with  thofe  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  it  follows,  that  the  tartareous  acid  is  of  a  kind  effentially 
different  from  all  the  other  known  vegetable  ones,  and  that  no  acid, 
unlefs  it  be  tartar  itfelf,  can  be  joined  in  prefcription  to  the  tart  arum 
folubile,  the  fd  de  Sdgnette ,  or  the  combinations  of  tartar  with  earths 
or  metals. 

r  E  L  E  P  H  I  U  M. 

^EELEP HIU M:  a  plant  with  unbranched  ftalks,  clothed  with 
thick  flefhy  aval  leaves,  but  producing  no  leaves  immediately  from  the 
root :  the  flowers  Hand  in  form  of  umbels  on  the  top  of  the  ffalk,  and 
are  followed,  each,  by  from  three  to  fix  pods-  full  or  fmall  feeds  :  the 
root  is  irregular  and  knobby..  It  is  indigenous  in  England,  and 
perennial. 

i.  Cr  assula  Jive  P’elepMum  Ph.  Ed.  Telephium’  vulgar e  C. 
Anacampferos,  fab  aria,  &  faba  craffa  quibufdam.  Orpine  :  with  the- 
leaves  very  flightly  or  not  at  all  ferrated  i  growing  in  hedges  and  moiff " 
ihady  grounds,  and  producing  reddiffi  or  whitiffi  pentapetalous  flowers 
in  June.  The  leaves  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  poffeffed  of  an  anti¬ 
inflammatory  power  j  but  their  virtues  appear  to  be  very  inconfiderable, 
as  they  have  no  fmell,  and  only  an  herbaceous  mucilaginous  tafte. 

2.  Rho- 
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2.  Rhodiola  Jive  rofea:  Rhodia  radix  C.B.  Rofewort : 

with  ferrated  leaves ;  growing  in  mountainous  places,  and  producing 
yellow  tetrapetalous  flowers  in  the  fpring.  The  root  of  this  fpecies,  of 
little  fmell  when  frefh,  has  when  dry  a  very  pleafant  one,  refembling, 
when  the  root  is  in  perfection,  that  of  the  damafk  rofe  ;  in  this  odorous 
matter  confifts  the  medical  virtue  of  the  rhodiola,  and  its  principal 
medical  difference  from  the  preceding  fpecies.  Linnaeus  obferves, 
that  when  raifed  in  gardens,  it  has  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  fmell 
or  virtue  of  that  which  is  produced  on  its  native  mountains. 


! terebinthin 

TURPENTINES:  the  native  balfams  or  refinous  juices  of  cer¬ 
tain  trees.  Four  kinds  are  diflinguifhed  by  medical  writers. 

1.  Terebinthina  chia  Pb.Lon.  Perebinthina  chia&  cypria 

Ph .  Ed.  Chio  or  Cyprus  turpentine  :  generally  about  the  confid¬ 

ence  of  thick  honey,  very  tenacious,  clear  and  almofl  tranfparent,  of  a 
white  colour  with  a  cad  of  yellow  and  frequently  of  blue,  of  a  warm 
pungent  bitterifh  tade,  and  a  fragrant  fmell  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  turpentines.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  common, 
terebinth  ( terebintbus  vulgaris  C.B.J ,  an  evergreen  bacciferous  tree  or 
Ihrub,  growing  fpontaneoudy  in  the  eadern  countries  and  in  fome  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  The  turpentine  brought  to  us  is 
extracted  in  the  idands  whofe  name  it  bears,  by  wounding  the  trunk 
and  branches  a  little  after  the  buds  have  come  forth :  the  juice  iffues 
thin  and  clear  as  water,  and  by  degrees  thickens  into  the  confidence  in 
which  we  meet  with  it.  A  like  juice,  exuding  from  this  tree  in  the 
ead,  infpiffated  by  a  flow  fire,  is  faid  by  Kaempfer  to  be  ufed  as  a 
madioatory  by  the  Turkifh  women,  for  preferving  the  teeth,  fweeten- 
ing  the  breath,  and  promoting  appetite. 

2.  Terebinthina  veneta  Pharm.Edinb.  Venice  turpentine: 
ufually  thinner  than  any  of  the  other  forts,  of  a  clear  whitifh  or  pale 
yellowifh  colour,  a  hot  pungent  bitterifh  difagreeable  tade,  and  a 
drong  fmell,  without  any  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
Chian  kind.  The  true  Venice  turpentine  is  faid  to  be  obtained  from 
the  larch  ( larix  C.  B.),  a  coniferous  tree,  with  fmall  cones,  and  fhort 
leaves  {landing  in  tufts,  which  fall  off  in  the  winter,  growing  in  great 
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abundance  on  the  Alps  and  Pyreneans,  and  not  uncommon  in  the 
Englifh  gardens.  Though  this  kind  of  turpentine  bears  the  name  of 
Venice,  it  is  not  the  produce  of  the  Venetian  territories  :  it  is  brought 
from  fome  parts  of  Germany,  and  one  greatly  refembling  it,  as  is  faid, 
from  New  England.  In  the  {hops  this  turpentine  is  often  fupplied  by 
a  compolition  of  rofin  and  the  diddled  oil  of  common  turpentine. 

3.  Terebinthina  argentoratensis  Pharm .  Land.  &  Edinb. 
Strafburg  turpentine  :  generally  of  a  middle  confidence  between  the 
two  foregoing,  more  tranfparent  and  lefs  tenacious  than  either,  in¬ 
colour  yellowifh  brown,  in  fmell  more  agreeable  than  any  of  the  other 
turpentines  except  the  Chian,  in  tade  the  bittered  yet  lead  acrid. 
This  juice  is  extracted,  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  from  the  diver 
and  red  dr,  by  cutting  out,  fuccedively,  narrow  drips  of  the  bark, 
from  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach  to  within  two  feet  of  the  grounds 
In  fome  places,  a  rednous  juice  is  collected  from  certain  knots  under 
the  bark  :  this,  called  lacry?7ia  abiegna  and  oleum  abietinum ,  is  ac¬ 
counted  fuperiour  to  the  turpentine.  Neither  this  turpentine,  nor. 
any  thing  under  its  name,  is  at  prefent  common  in  the  diops. 

4.  Te  rebinthina  communis  Ph.  Lond.  &  Rdin.  .  Common 
turpentine  :  about  the  confidence  of  honey,  of  an  opake  brownifh 
white  colour,  the  coarfed,  heavied,  in  fmell  and  tade  the  mod 
difagreeable,  of  all  the  kinds  of  turpentine.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
wild  pine  (pinus fihejiris  C .  B.J  alow  coniferous  tree,  with  the  leaves 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  firs  and  iffuing  two  together  from  one  tubercle, 
growing  wild  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  This  tree  is  extremely 
rednous,  infomuch  that,  if  not  evacuated  of  its  juice,  it  often  dwells 
and  burds.  The  juice,  as  it  iffues  from  the  tree,  is  received  in  trenches 
made  in  the  earth,  and  afterwards  freed  from  its  groffer  impurities  by 
colature  through  wicker  baikets.  The  cones  of  the  tree  appear  to 
contain  a  rednous  matter,  of  a  more  grateful  kind  than  that  of  the 
trunk  :  diddled  while  frefh,  they  are  faid  to  yield  a  fine  effentiaf 
oil  *  greatly  fuperiour  to  that  of  the  turpentines. 

All  thefe  juices  diffolve  totally  in  rectified  fpirit,  but  give  out  little 
to  watery  mendrua  :  they  become  mifcible  with  water,  into  a  milky 
liquor,  by  the  mediation  of  the  yolk  or  white  of  an  egg,  and  more 
elegantly  by  mucilages.  Diddled  with  water,  they  yield  a  notable 
quantity  of  a  fubtile  penetrating  effential  oil  •f  vulgarly  called  fpirit;  a 
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yellow  *  or  blackiih  refin  remaining  in  the  ftill :  this  is  the  common 
rofin  of  the  fhops.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  officinal  Burgundy  pitch  ||,  t  Refina  nigra  feu 
which  is  brought  from  Saxony,  is  a  preparation  of  the  fame  kind,  only" 
lefs  diverted  of  the  oil,  made  by  boiling  the  common  turpentine  till  it 
acquires  a  due  confirtence.  The  effential  oil,  rediftilled  by  itfelf  in  a 
retort,  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  becomes  more  fubtile,  and  in  this  ftate 
is  called  ethereal  § ;  a  thick  matter  remaining  behind,  called  balfam  $  0i.  terebinth, 
of  turpentine  ^[.  A  like  balfam  is  obtained  alfo  by  dirtilling,  with  •j|  Baif.  terebinth, 
a  ftronger  fire,  the  common  refin  ;  from  which  there  arifes,  firft  a  thin 
yellow  oil,  and  afterwards  the  thicker  dark-reddifh  balfam  a  black-  *  Balf.  terebinth 
ifh  refin  •f*  remaining  in  the  retort. 

All  the  turpentines  are  hot  ftimulating  corroborants  and  detergents. 

They  are  given,  where  inflammatory  fymptoms  do  not  forbid  their  ufe, 
from  half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram  and  upwards,  for  cleanfing  the 
urinary  paflages.  and  internal  ulcerations  in  general,  and  in  laxities  of 
the  feminal  and  uterine  veflels.  They  feem  to  adt  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  on  the  urinary  organs,  impregnating  the  water  with  a  violet  fmell, 
even  when  applied  externally,  particularly  the  Venice  fort.  This  laft 
Is  accounted  the  mort  powerful  as  a  diuretic  and  detergent,  and  the 
Chio  and  Strafburgh  as  corroborants  :  they  all  loofen  the  belly,  the 
Venice  mort;  and  on  this  account  they  are  fuppofed  by  Riverius  and 
others  to  be  lefs  hurtful  than  fuch  irritating  diuretics,  as  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  that  advantage.  The  common  turpentine,  as  being  the 
mort  offenfive,  is  rarely  given  internally:  its  principal  ufe  is  in  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  applications,  among  the  farriers,.-  and  for  the  dirtillation  of  the  oiL 

The  oil  is  a  mort  potent  ftimulating  detergent  diuretic.  It  is  fome- 
times  given,  in  dofes  of  a  few  drops,  in  rheumatifms  and  fixt  pains  of 
the  joints ;  and  fome  have  ventured  on  much  larger  quantities.  Gheyne 
recommends,  as  a  perfedt  cure  for  fciaticas,  though  of  many  years 
ftanding,  from  one  to  four  drams  of  the  ethereal  oil,  to  be  taken  with 
thrice  its  quantity  of  honey;,  in  a  morning  farting,  with  large  draughts 
of  fack  whey  after  it,  and  an  opiate  at  bed- time  :  this  medicine  is  to- 
be  repeated,  with  the  intermiffion  of  a  day  now  and  then,  if  daily 
repetitions  cannot  be  born,  for  four  or  five  days*  or  eight  at  furtheft  (a). 

It  appears,  however,  highly  imprudent,  to  venture  on  fuch  large  dofes 
at  once  of  a  medicine  io  very  hot  and  ftimulating.  Boerhaave,  aitei 
recounting,  not  without  fome  exaggeration,  its  ftyptic,  anodyne,  healing, 
antifeptic,  and  difcutient  virtues  when  applied,  hot  externally,  and  its 
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aperient,  warming,  fudoriffc  and  diuretic  qualities  when  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  adds,  that  it  mull  be  ufed  with  great  caution  j  that  when  taken 
too  freely,  it  affedts  the  head,  excites  heat  and  pain  therein,  and, 
violently  urging  a  diabetes,  brings  on  a  flux  of  the  femen  and  of  the 
liquor  of  the  proftates ;  and  that  in  venereal  runnings,  in  which  it  has 
by  fome  been  commended,  it  tends  to  inflame  the  parts  and  increafe 
the  diforder. 

The  balfam  and  the  infpiflated  refins  are  ufed  chiefly  externally  : 
the  balfam  is  lefs  pungent  than  the  oil,  and  the  reflns  much  lefs  fo 
than  the  turpentines  in  fubftance.  The  common  yellow  refin,  in  tafte 
conflderably  bitter,  is  fometimes  given  as  an  internal  corroborant,  in 
preference  to  the  turpentines  themfelves,  as  being  diverted  of  the  ftimu- 
lating  oil. 

TERRA  JAPONIC  A. 

TERRA  JAPONICA  Pharm.  Lond.  Catechu  Jive  Terra 
japonica  Ph.Ed.  Japan  earth,  improperly  fo  called:  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  the  fruit,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  an  Eaft-Indian  palm-tree, 
palma  cujus fruclus fejjilis faufel  dicitur  C.  B.  It  is  dry  and  pulverable, 
outwardly  of  a  reddifh  colour,  inwardly  of  a  fhining  dark  blackirti 
brown  with  a  flight  cart  of  red  :  the  deepeft  coloured,  heavieft,  and 
moft  compact,  is  accounted  the  belt. 

This  concrete  is  a  mild  artringent,  more  agreeable  in  tafte  than  moft 
of  the  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs,  being  accompanied  with  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  fweetnefs.  It  is  often  differed  to  diflblve  leifurely  in 
the  mouth  ;  both  as  a  topical  reftringent  for  laxities  and  exulcerations 
of  the  gums ;  and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  and  catarrhal  coughs 
and  hoarfenefs  3  medicines  of  this  kind  adting  in  general  to  much 
better  advantage  when  thus  gradually  fwallowed,  than  when  taken  in 
full  dofes  at  once.  With  this  view  the  terra  japonica  is  made  in  the 
Trochifci  e  Ihops  into  troches  :  the  college  of  London  diredts  it  to  be  beaten  with 
terra japon.  equal  its  weight  of  gum-arabic,  and  four  times  the  weight  of  both  of 
fugar  of  rofes,  and  fo  much  water  to  be  dropt  in  as  will  reduce  them 
into  a  mafs  of  a  due  confidence  for  being  formed  :  that  of  Edinburgh 
orders  one  part  of  the  terra  japonica,  four  of  gum  tragacanth,  and 
twenty-four  of  fine  fugar,  to  be  made  up  with  rofe- water. 

Japan-earth  dirtolves  almoft  totally  in  water,  excepting  the  impuri¬ 
ties  3  which  are  ufually  of  the  fandy  kind,  and  in  considerable  quantity, 
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amounting,  in  the  Specimens  I  examined,  to  about  one  eighth  of  the 
mafs.  Of  the  pure  matter,  rectified  fpirit  difTolves  about  feven  eighths, 
into  a  deep  red  liquor :  the  part,  which  it  leaves  undiiTolved,  is  an 
almoft  infipid  mucilaginous  fubftance.  In  the  fhops  a  folution  of  it  is 
made  in  proof  fpirit,  with  the  addition  of  cinnamon,  a  fpice  the  beft 
adapted  of  any  to  the  intention  of  this  medicine  :  three  ounces  of  the  Tin&ura  ja- 
japan-earth  and  two  of  cinnamon  are  digefted  in  a  quart  of  the  fpirit,  Ponica  P'L‘ 
and  the  ftrained  tinCture  given  commonly  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
tea-fpoonfuls.  It  diftolves  alfo  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  in  alkaline 
ley,  in  the  mineral  acids,  partially  and  more  difficultly  in  the  vegetable 
acids,  and  not  at  all  in  oils  :  all  the  folutions  are  of  a  red  or  purplifh 
colour. 

T  E  R  R  E  A  ABSORBENT  I  Al 

ABSORBENT  EARTHS:  diftinguifhable  from  other  earthy 
and  flony  fubftances  by  their  folubility  in  acids..  Such  are,  the  mineral- 
calcareous  earths,  as  chalk :  the  animal  calcareous  earths,  as  crabs-claws, 
oyfter-fhells,  egg-fhells,  pearl,  coral,  coralline  :  animal  earths  not  cal¬ 
careous,  as  crabs-eyes  and  burnt  hartfhorn.  See  the  refpeCtive  fub¬ 
ftances  ;  which  have  been  feparately  treated  of,  fo  far  as  concerned 
each  in  particular  ;  and  whofe  general  and  common  qualities  were 
refer ved  for  this  article. 

The  obvious  and  immediate  virtue  of  thefe  bodies  is,  to  obtund 
acid  humours  in  the  firft  paffages,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  cardialgic 
and  other  complaints  occafioned  by  them  :  the  relief,  however,,  which 
they  afford,  is  oftentimes  only  temporary;  from  their  aCting  only 
upon  the  acid  already  generated,  without  correcting  the  indifpofition 
which  tends  to  produce  more.  If  no  acid  humours  are  contained  in 
the  firft  paffages,  thefe  earthy  bodies,  not  foluble  by  any  other  kind  of 
fluid,  can  have  no  falutary  operation ;  and,  by  concreting  with  the 
vifcous  contents  of  the  ftomach  into  indigeftible  maffes,  may  prove 
injurious  in  a  high  degree  (tf). 

Abforbents  are  of  more  general  ufe  in  infancy  than  in  adult  age ; 
acidities  being  very  familiar  to  young  children,  being  often  in  that 
tender  age  productive  of  alarming  fymptoms,  and  having  a  greater  or 
lefs  (hare  in  moft  of  their  difeafes;  whereas,  in  adults,  they  are  much 
lefs  frequent,  accompanying  chiefly  hypochondriacal  affeCtions,  car- 
i  dialgia^. 
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-dialgiae,  and  fuch  diforders  as  happen  in  the  fird  paffages  from  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  acid  and  fermentable  food. 

An  hypothecs  formerly  obtained,  which  aferibed  the  acute  difeafes 
of  adults  to  a  morbific  acid  :  againd  which  the  abforbent  earths  were 
introduced  as  the  mofi;  direct  alexipharmacs.  This  theory  is  now 
judly  exploded  ;  thefe  difeafes,  inftead  of  being  produced,  being  in 
general  mod;  fuccefsfully  controlled,  by  acids.  The  ufe  of  abforbents, 
in  different  kinds  of  fevers,  is  neverthelefs  dill  continued,  and  fome- 
times  perhaps  with  advantage  ;  for,  though  the  earths  of  themfelves 
are  apparently  rather  injurious  than  beneficial,  yet  as  acids  are  often 
given  freely  at  the  fame  time,  the  folution  of  the  earth  in  the  acid 
may  prove  a  medicine  more  ferviceable  in  particular  cafes  than  the  acid 
unobtunded.  ft  is  however,  doubtlefs,  more  advifeable,  to  ufe  the 
earth  previoudy  diffolved  in  the  acid,  than  to  give  them  feparately. 

The  college  of  Berlin,  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  having  the  earths, 
in  thefe  cafes,  previoufly  diffolved,  or  reduced  to  a  foluble  faline 
form ;  as  well  as  of  the  abfurdity,  retained  in  other  German  pharma¬ 
copoeias,  of  precipitating  them  from  their  folutions  by  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  and  thus  rendering  them  wholly  inert ;  directs  them  to  be 
Magifterfum  digeded  in  diddled  vinegar,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  mendruum 
foiu bile,  co-  ceafes  to  ad,  and  the  filtered  folution  to  be  infpiffated  to  drynefs. 
periarum!&c.  This  preparation  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  fimple  imbibition  with 
p.  Brandenb.  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  recommended  by  fome;  as  by  this  lad  manage¬ 
ment  the  earth  is  made  foluble  only  in  part,  and  in  an  undeterminable 
proportion. 

Solutions  of  thefe  earths  in  vegetable  acids  are  in  tade  fomewhat 
audere.  The  different  earths  differ  fomewhat  from  one  another,  both 
in  the  degree  and  in  the  fpecies  of  the  tade,  and  probably  alfo  in  the 
medical  effects,  of  the  folutions  :  but  whether  thefe  differences  are 
fuch,  that  fome  of  them,  as  crabs-claws,  pearl,  coral,  and  bezoar, 
are  mod  difpofed  to  promote  a  diaphorefis  in  fevers,  while  others,  as 
egg-ffiells  and  oyder-fhells,  ad  rather  by  promoting  urine,  as  feerns  to 
be  generally  fuppofed,  has  not  been  determined  by  fair  experience,  the 
earths  having  rarely  been  given  in  a  diffolved  or  in  a  foluble  date.  It 
is  mod  probable  that  they  all  ad,  when  diffolved,  as  mild  cooling 
redringents ;  for  when  given  in  fubdance,  as  abforbents,  in  cafes  of 
acidities,  they  all  tend  t p  redrain  fluxes  of  the  belly,  or  to  bring  on 
codivenefs,  an  effe.d  to  which  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  r. 
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There  are  two  foluble  earths,  not  commonly  ranked  among  the  ah ^ 
forbents,  whofe  effcdfs,  when  combined  with  acids,  are  known  with- 
more  certainty,  as  they  have  been  ufed  oftener,  fo  combined,  than 
otherwife ;  to  wit,  the  aluminous  earth  and  magnefia ;  of  which 
the  one  is  flrongly  flyptic,  and  the  other  moderately  purgative. 

Combinations  of  the  abforbent  earths  with  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids  are  bitterifh  and  of  great  pungency,  particularly  thofe  with  the 
marine  :  the  medical  effects  of  thefe  folutions  are  little  known.  The 
vitriolic  acid  does  not  diffolve  them  into  a  liquid  form,  but  precipi¬ 
tates  them  from  all  the  others,  and  is  thus  combined  with  them  into 
concretes  nearly  infipid. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  comparative 
ftrength  of  different  abforbents,  or  the  quantities  of  acid  they  are 
capable  of  fatiating.  Langius  reports,  that  ten  grains  of  crabs-claws 
deftroyed  the  acidity  of  forty  drops  of  fpirit  of  fait ;  that  egg-fhells, 
crabs-eyes,  and  mother  of  pearl,  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  faturated 
fifty  drops  each;  red  coral,  white  coral,  and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  fixty 
drops  each ;  volatile  alkaline  fait  and  pearl,  eighty  drops  each ;  chalk, 
an  hundred  drops ;  oyfter-fhells,  an  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  fome 
lime  flones  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  fixty  (<2).  Thefe  experiments 
however  (admitting  their  accuracy,  and  the  acid  to  have  been  equally 
neutralized  in  all,  which  may  be  reafonably  queftioned)  do  not  anfwer 
the  end  fo  perfedtly  as  could  be  wifhed ;  for,  to  different  acids,  the 
earths  have  different  habitudes  :  from  a  fet  of  experiments  made  by 
Homberg,  it  appears  that  oyffer-fhells,  for  example,  require  for  their 
folution  more  of  the  marine  acid  than  coral  does ;  whereas  of  the 
nitrous  acid,  contrariwife,-  the  coral  requires  more  than  the  oyfier- 
Hi  ells  ( b ).  Neither  the  nitrous  nor  the  marine  acids  are  thofe  which 
abforbents  are  deflined  to  fatiate  in  the  human  flomach,  and  by  which 
their  ifrength  fhould  be  examined  :  the  acids  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  acid  of  milk,  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  moft  analo¬ 
gous  to  fuch  as  are  generated  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  On  trying, 
with  thefe,  the  feveral  fubffances  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  the  differences  in  their  abforbent  powers  appeared  not  to  be 
very  great :  they  all  faturated  pretty  nearly  the  fame  quantities  of  the 
acids ;  and  there  remained,  from  all,  quantities  very  confi derable,  but 

4  E  not 


(a)  Vide  Langii  Opera  omnia  medica,  Lipfia  1704,  p>  492  &  Jeq. 

(<5)  Vide  Memoir es  ck  I'acad.  roy\  dts  fc tenets  de  Paris,  pour  I'ann .  i  700. 
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not  very  greatly  different,  of  a  matter  which  further  additions  of  the 
acid  would  not  diffolve. 

T  H  E  A. 

THE  A  Ph.  Ed.  Tea  :  the  leaf  of  a  Chinefe  Shrub,  evonymo 
ajfinis  arbor  orientalis  nucifera  fore  rofeo  Pluk.  aim.  The  leaves, 
carefully  picked,  are  dried  haftily  on  warm  iron  plates *  whereby  they 
are  faid  to  lofe  in  great  meafure  fome  noxious  qualities  which  they  have 
when  frefh,  and  to  preferve  their  admired  flavour  which  by  flow  exflc- 
cation  would  be  loft.  The  feveral  forts  of  tea  brought  to  us  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  fame  plant,  collected  at  different  times, 
and  cured  in  a  fomewhat  different  manner  :  Neumann  fufpedts  that 
the  brown  colour,  and  the  flavour,  of  the  bohea  forts,  are  introduced 
by  art. 

Both  the  green  and  bohea  teas  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
lightly  bitterith  fubaffringent  tafte  :  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol, 
they  ftrike  an  inky  blacknefs.  They  give  out  their  fmell  and  tafte  both 
to  watery  and  to  fpirituous  menftrua  :  to  water,  the  green  forts  com¬ 
municate  their  own  green  tincture,  and  the  bohea  their  brown  :  to 
rectified  fpirit  they  both  impart  a  fine  deep  green.  On  gently  drawing 
off  the  menftrua  from  the  filtered  tinctures,  the  water  is  found  to  elevate 
nearly  all  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  tea,  while  rectified  fpirit  brings 
over  little  or  nothing,  leaving  the  fmell  as  well  as  the  tafte  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  extradt  :  both  extracts  are  very  confiderably  aftringent, 
and  not  a  little  ungrateful ;  the  fpirituous  moft  fo. 

Infufions  of  tea,  as  dietetic  articles,  have  been  extravagantly  com¬ 
mended  by  fome  and  condemned  by  others  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
frequency  of  their  ufe,  their  real  effects  are  fcarcely  as  yet  clear.  They 
feem,  when  moderately  ufed,  to  be  for  the  moft  part  innocent :  in  fome 
cafes,  they  feem  to  be  falutary  :  in  fome,  they  are  apparently  preju¬ 
dicial.  They  dilute  thick  juices  and  quench  thirft  more  effectually, 
and  pafs  off  by  the  natural  emundtories  more  freely,  than  mere  watery 
fluids  :  they  refrefh  the  fpirits  in  heavinefs  and  fleepinefs,  and  feem  to 
counteract  the  operation  of  inebriating  liquors.  From  their  manifeft: 
aftringency,  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  Ifrengthen  and  brace  up  the 
folids,  but  this  effect  experience  does  not  countenance  :  it  is  in  dis¬ 
orders,  and  in  conftitutions,  wherein  corroborants  are  moft  ferviceable, 
that  the  immoderate  ufe  of  tea  is  peculiarly  hurtful*  in  cold  indolent 

habits. 
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habits,  cachexies,  chlorofies,  dropfies,  and  debilities  of  the  nervous 

fyfiem. 


'  T  H  L  A  S  P  I. 

THLASPI  Pb.  Lond.  a  plant  with  oblong  narrow  undivided  leaves 
joined  immediately  to  the  ilalks,  on  the  tops  of  which  grow  numerous 
tetrapetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a  fhort  flat  feed- 
veflel  divided  tranfverfely  into  two  cells. 

i  .  Thlafpi  arvenfe  Jiliquis  latis  C.B.  Treacle-mufliard  :  with 
roundifh-pointed  jagged  leaves,  and  broad  capfules  containing  about 
four  feeds  in  each  cell.  It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  in  corn-fields. 

2.  Thlafpi  arvenfe,  vaccarice  incano  folio  majus  C.  B.  Mithridate 
muflard  :  with  hoary  fharp-pointed  leaves  fhaped  like  an  arrow-head ; 
and  only  one  feed  in  each  cell.  It  is  biennial,  and  grows  in  fields  and 
6pen  clayie  grounds. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  have  an  acrid  biting  tafce,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  common  muflard ;  with  which  they  agree  nearly  in  their 
pharmaceutic  properties,  their  pungent  matter  being  totally  extracted 
by  water,  only  partially  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  being  elevated  by  water 
in  diflillation.  They  have,  joined  to  their  acrimony,  an  unpleafant 
flavour,  fomewhat  of  the  garlick  or  onion  kind ;  and  this  they  give  out 
to  fpirituous  as  well  as  watery  menflrua.  They  are  rarely  made  ufe  of 
any  otherwife  than  as  ingredients  in  the  compofitions  whofe  names 
they  bear :  though  fome  recommend  them  in  different  diforders> 
preferably  to  the  common  muflard. 

✓  ,  N  ^ 

T  H  U  S. 

'THUS  Pb.  Lond.  Thus  vulgar  e,  rejin  a  pin-ea  ficca ,  Pb.  Ed * 
Frankincenfe  :  a  folid  brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in  little  glebes  or 
malfes,  of  a  brownifh  or  yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  internally 
whitifh  or  variegated  with  w7hitifh  fpecks.  It  is  luppofed  to  be  tne 
produce  of  the  pine  that  yields  the  common  turpentine,  and  to  concrete 
upon  the  furface  of  the  terebinthinate  juice  foon  after  it  has  iffued  from 
the  tree. 

This  refin  has  a  bitterifli  acrid  unpleafant  tafle,  and  no  confiderable 
fmell :  it  diflolves  totally  in  rectified  fpirit,  but  is  fcarcely  a£ted  upon 
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by  watery  menArua*  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mild  corroborant  % 
though  at  prefent  it  is  little  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  theriaca,  and  externally  in  plallers. 

T  H  Y  M  E  L  JE  A. 

PHY  ME  LJEA  Pharm.  Par  if.  A  Airubby  plant ;  with  fmooth 
uncut  leaves  j  and  monopetalous  flowers  fet  thick  together:  each  flower 
is  cut  into  four  acute  fedtions,  and  followed  by  an  oblong,  red,  yellow* 
or  black  berry,  containing  one  feed,  which  refembles  a  hemp-feed, 

1.  Thymel^a:  Lhymelcea foliis  lini  C.  B.  Spurge-flax:  with 
the  ftalks  and  branches  clothed  with  evergreen  leaves  like  thofe  of 
flax  i  and  white  flowers  in  cluflers  on  the  tops. 

2.  Laureola  feu  Chamrelcea  :  Laureola  fempervirens  fore  viridi, 
quibufdam  laureola  mas  C.B.  Spurge-laurel  :  with  evergreen  Alining 
bay-like  leaves,  Aanding  feveral  together,  only  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches ;  and  greenifli  flowers  on  pedicles  in  their  bofoms. 

3.  Mezereum  :  Laureola  folio  deciduo,  flore  purpureo,  officials  lau¬ 
reola  femina  C.  B.  Spurge-olive,  widow-wail  :  with  pale  purpliAi 
or  white  flowers  clothing  the  branches ;  on  the  tops  of  which  appear, 
after  the  flowers  have  fallen,  bay-fliaped  leaves  not  Alining. 

The  firAof  thefe  plants  grows  on  mountainous  places  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe :  the  fecond  in  moiA  woods  in  fome  parts  of  England : 
the  third,  a  native  of  Germany  ( a ),  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  on 
account  of  the  elegance  and  earlinefs  of  its  flowers,  which  fometimes 
appear  in  the  end  of  January :  the  berries  of  all  the  forts  ripen  in 
AuguA  or  September. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  little  or  no  fmell,  but  a  naufeous, 
acrid,  very  durable  taAe :  taken  internally,  in  fmall  dofes,  as  ten  or 
twelve  grains,  they  are  faid  to  operate  with  violence,  by  Aool,  and 
fometimes  by  vomit,  fo  as  not  to  be  ventured  on  with  fafety  unlefs 
their  virulence  be  previoufly  abated  by  long  boiling,  and  even  then  they 
are  much  too  precarious  to  be  truAed  to. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  different  nature,  being  in  taAe  little  other  than 
mucilaginous  and  fweetifh,  and  of  a  light  pleafant  fmell. 

The 

{a)  The  mezereon  has  of  late  been  obferved  to  be  a  native  of  England  alfo,  being  found 
plentifully  in  fome  woods  near  Andover  in  Hampshire, 
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The  pulpy  part  of  the  berries  appears  alfo  to  be  harmlefs  j  but  the 
feeds,  called  coccognidia  or  gratia  cnidia,  are  as  acrid,  and  as  virulently 
purgative  as  the  leaves. 

¥  H  Y  M  I A  M  A. 

THY  MI  AM  AY  IS  cortex  Officinarum  Germanise :  Thus  judce- 
orum  Quorundam  :  A  bark,  in  fmall  brownifh-grey  pieces,  inter™ 

mixed  with  bits  of  leaves,  Teeming  as  if  the  bark  and  leaves  had  been 
bruifed  and  prelfed  together,  brought  from  Syria,  Cilicia,  &c.  and 
luppoied  to  be  the  produce  of  the  liquid-florax  tree. 

This  bark  has  an  agreeable  balfamic  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of 
liquid -florax,  and  a  fubacrid  bitterifh  tafle  accompanied  with  fome 
flight  aflringency.  Infufions  of  it  in  water  are  of  an  orange  colour, 
in  tafle  and  fmell  ungratefully  balfamic  :  infpiffated,  they  leave  a  dark 
reddifh  brown  extract,  retaining  fome  of  the  fmell  of  the  bark,  in 
tafle  auflere,  flightly  bitter,  and  Gf  a  mild  aromatic  acrimony.  To 
redlified  fpirit  it  communicates  a  dark  colour  like  that  of  a  folution  of 
balfam  of  Peru  :  the  fpirit,  diflilled  off  from  this  tindlure,  is  highly 
fragrant,  infomuch  that  a  dram  communicates  an  agreeable  odour  to 
fome  quarts  of  water  ;  the  remaining  extradl  is  likewife  of  a  pleafant 
fmell,  and  amounts  to  at  leaft  one  eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  bark. 

This  bark,  faid  to  be  common  in  the  German  fhops,  is  in  this 
country  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Cartheufer  and  Hoffmann,  from 
whom  the  above  account  is  extracted,  report,  that  it  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  fumigation  for  oedemas,  rheumatifms,  and  catarrhs ;  and  that  the 
fpirituous  tindlure  and  extract,  and  the  diflilled  fpirit,  are  ufeful  ano~ 
dynes  or  antifpafmodics  in  convulfive  coughs  and  other  diforders. 

T  H  T  M  U  S. 

THYME:  A  low  fhrubb.y  plant ;  confiding  of  numerous, 

{lender  tough  flalks,  with  little  roundifh  leaves  in  pairs,  and  loofe 
ipikes,  on  the  tops,  of  purplifh  or  whitifh  labiated  flowers,  whofe 
upper  lip  is  nipt  at  the  extremity,  the  lower  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  fegments. 

i.  Thymus  Ph.  Ed.  ‘T’bymum  vulgar e  j 'oho  tenuiore 'C.B.  Com¬ 
mon  thyme  :  with  upright  flalks,  and  dark  browinifh  green  fome  what 

pointed 
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pointed  leaves  3  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in 
our  gardens,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

This  herb  is  a  moderately  warm  pungent  aromatic.  To  water  it 
imparts,  by  infufion,  its  agreeable  fmell,  but  only  a  weak  tafte,  with 
a  yellowifli  or  brown  colour  :  in  dilf illation,  it  gives  over  an  eflential  oil, 
in  quantity  about  an  ounce  from  thirty  pounds  of  the  herb  in  flower, 
of  a  gold  yellow  colour  if  diddled  by  a  gentle  fire,  of  a  deep  brow  nidi 
red  if  by  a  ilrong  one,  of  a  penetrating  fmell  refembling  that  of  the 
thyme  itfelf,  but  lefs  grateful,  in  taile  excefiively  hot  and  Aery :  the 
remaining  decodtion,  infpiflfated,  leaves  a  bitterifh,  roughifh,  fubfaline 
extradt.  The  adtive  matter,  which  by  water  is  only  partially  diilblved, 
is  by  redtified  fpirit  diflblved  completely ;  though  the  tindture,  in 
colour  blacki fh-green,  difcovers  lefs  of  the  fmell  of  the  thyme  than 
the  watery  infufion  :  the  fpirit  brings  over  in  diftillation  a  part  of  its 
flavour,  leaving  an  extradt  of  a  weak  fmell  and  of  a  penetrating  cam- 
phorated  pungency. 

2.  Serpyllum  Pb.Ed.  Serpyllum  vulgar e  minus  C.B.  Mother- 
of  thyme  :  with  trailing  ftalks,  and  obtufe  leaves ;  growing  wild  on 
heaths  and  dry  pafture  grounds.  This  alfo  is  an  elegant  aromatic 
plant,  flmilar  to  the  foregoing  fpecies,  but  milder,  and  in  flavour 
rather  more  grateful.  Its  eflential  oil  is  both  in  fmaller  quantity  and 
lefs  acrid,  and  fts  fpirituous  extradl  comes  greatly  fhort  of  the  pene¬ 
trating  warmth  and  pungency  of  that  of  the  other.  Both  the  leaves 
themfelves,  and  their  fpirituous  tindlure,  are  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
without  any  thing  of  the  brown  or  blackifh  hue  of  thofe  of  common 
thyme. 

3.  Thymus  citratus.  Bh.Lond.  Serpyllum  foliis  citri odore 
C.  B.  Lemon-thyme:  in  appearance  differing  little  from  the  fecond 
fort,  except  that  it  is  more  upright  and  more  bufhy  ;  a  native  of  dry 
mountainous  places,  common  in  gardens,  and  flowering  as  the  others 
in  July.  This  fpecies  is  lefs  pungent  than  the  firfl:  fort,  more  fo  than 
the  fecond,  and  much  more  grateful  than  either  :  its  fmell  in  particular 
is  remarkably  different,  approaching  to  that  of  lemons.  Diflilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a  larger  quantity  than  the  other  forts,  of  a  yellowifli 
very  fragrant  oil  of  the  lemon  flavour,  containing  nearly  all  the  medi¬ 
cinal  parts  of  the  plant,  for  the  remaining  decodtion  is  almofl:  infipid  as 
well  as  inodorous.  It  gives  over  alfo  with  redtified  fpirit  its  finer 
odorous  matter ;  a  lefs  agreeable  flavour,  and  a  moderate  warmth,  re¬ 
maining  in  the  fpirituous  extra  dt. 
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r  I  L  I  A. 

'I’ ILIA  Ph.  L.  &  Ed.  .  Lilia  femina  folio  major e  C.  B.  Lime 
or  Linden  :  a  tall  fpreading-branched  tree,  with  large  heart-fhaped, 
ferrated,  foft,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves :  in  the  bofoms  of  thefe  rife  long 
narrow  leafy  productions,  from  the  middle  rib  of  which  iflue  one  or 
three  pedicles  bearing  three  flowers  apiece,  or  one  pedicle  bearing 
nine  :  the  flower  is  whitifh,  pentapetalous,  and  followed  by  a  kind  of 
dry  berry  about  the  fize  of  a  filberd.  It  is  a  native  of  England,  flow¬ 
ers  in  July,  and  begins  to  lofe  its  leaves  in  Auguft. 

The  flowers  of  the  lime-tree  are  fuppofed  to  have  an  anodyne  and 
antifpafmodic  virtue :  Hoffmann  feems  to  entertain  a  great  opinion  of 
them  in  thefe  intentions,  and  as  his  theory  deduces  moil  difeafes  from 
fpafms  and  fpafmodic  ftriCtures,  they  are  accordingly  very  frequent  in 
his  prefcriptions  :  he  fays  he  knew  a  chronical  epilepfy  cured  by  the 
ufe  of  an  infufion  of  them  drank  as  tea.  The  frefh  flowers  have  a 
moderately  ftrong  fmell,  in  which  their  virtue  (whatever  it  may  be) 
feems  to  conlifl,  and  which  in  keeping  is  foon  diflipated  :  when 
divefted  of  this  odorous  principle,  they  difcover  to  the  tafle  only  a 
ftrong  mucilage,  from  which  may  be  extracted,  by  rectified  fpirit,  a 
flightly  bitterifh  fubaftringent  matter. 

LlLHTMAL  US. 

SPURGE  :  a  plant  with  fmall  fmooth  leaves,  round  ftalks  full  of 
a  milky-juice,  and  umbel-like  cluflers  of  tetrapetalous  flowers,  whofe 
cups  are  divided  into  four  fegments  fet  alternately  with  the  petala:  the 
flower  is  followed  by  a  roundifh  or  three-fquare  capfule  containing 
three  feeds. 

1.  Tithymalus  paralios:  Lithymalus  maritimus  C.  B.  Sea 
fpurge  :  with  oblong  narrow  flax-like  leaves,  broadeft  in  the  middle, 
clothing  the  ftalks,  and  lying  over  one  another  in  an  upward  direction, 
like  fcales  ;  and  two  roundifh,  heart-fhaped,  or  kidney-fhaped  leaves 
incompaffing  each  of  the  fubdivifions-  of  the  umbel :  found  wild  on 
fandy  fliores,  and  flowering  in  June.  All  the  parts  of  this  plant  are 
extremely  acrid  irritating  cathartics  j  apt  to  inflame  the  mouth,  fauces, 
and  ftomach  ;  operating  with  fo  great  violence,  that  though  fome  may 
perhaps  have  born  their  operation  without  much  injury  to  the  conflitu- 
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tion,  yet  common  prudence  forbids  their  being  ever  ventured  on. 
Several  correctors  have  been  employed  for  them,  but  none  with  com¬ 
mendable  fuccefs  :  maceration  of  the  middle  bark  of  the  root  in  vine¬ 
gar,  directed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  renders  it  indeed  lefs  virulent, 
but  of  precarious  operation  :  digeftion  of  the  milky  juice  with  alka¬ 
line  falts,  recommended  by  others,  leaves  it  fill  too  acrid.  For  alle¬ 
viating  inflammatory  fynfptoms  produced  by  imprudently  fwallowing 
or  tailing  thefe  acrid  fubfances,  milk,  plentifully  drank,  feems  the 
mod  effectual  remedy.  Gerard  relates,  that  on  taking  but  one  drop 
of  the  milk  of  the  fea  fpurge,  it  did  fo  fwell  and  inflame  in  his  throat, 
that  he  hardly  efcaped  with  his  life,  and  that  on  drinking  milk,  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  heat  ceafed. 

2.  Tithymalus  cyparissius  C.B.  Cyprefs  fpurge  :  with 
numerous  oblong  (lender  leaves,  not  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
ends  the  umbel  divided  into  numerous  ramifications,  each  of  which 
is  divided  and  fubdivided  into  two ;  the  divifions  perforating  as  it  were 
the  two  roundilh  leaves  which  incompafs  them ;  a  native  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  fpecies,  though 
allowed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris  to  be  ufed  indifcriminately  with  the 
preceding,  is  in  all  its  parts  lefs  acrimonious.  Poterius  fays  he  has 
found  half  a  dram  or  a  dram  of  the  powdered  root  to  aCt  as  a  mild 
cathartic ;  and  that  the  juice  obtained  from  the  bruifed  herb  and  root, 
depurated  and  exficcated  in  the  fun,  is  of  the  fame  operation  with 
fcammony  (a). 

Several  other  fpurges  are  enumerated  in  catalogues  of  the  materia 
medica,  under  the  names  of  efula ,  pityiifa,  cataputia ,  lathyrus ,  alypumt 
peplusy  apios ,  &c.  among  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  one 
more  virulent  than  the  firff  above  defcribed,  or  lefs  virulent  than  the 
fecond.  None  of  them  are  among  us  ventured  on  for  any  internal  ufe: 
the  milky  juice  of  the  wild  fpurges  is  fometimes  applied  externally  by 
the  common  people  for  confuming  warts. 

TORMENEIL  LA. 

LORMENTILLA  Ph.  L.  &  Ed .  Lormentilla  fihejlris  C.B . 
Heptapbyllum .  Tormentil  or  Septfoil  :  a  plant  with  (lender, 

weak, 


(*)  Pharmacopoeia  fpagyrica,  Lib.  iii,  ftSl.  3. 
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weak,  upright  flalks ;  oblong  leaves,  indented  towards  the  extremity, 
and  converging  from  the  indented  part  to  their  juncture  with  the  flalk, 
{landing  generally  feven  at  a  joint ;  and  fmall  yellow  tetrapetalous 
flowers  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  followed  by  naked  feeds  :  the  root 
is  generally  crooked  and  knotty,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifh  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in 

woods  and  on  commons,  and  flowers  in  June. 

/ 

Tormentil  root  is  a  flrong  and  almofl  flavourlefs  aflringent,  and 
gives  out  its  afiringency  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  mofl  per- 
fedtly  to  the  latter  :  the  watery  decodtion,  of  a  tranfparent  brown  ifh 
red  colour  whilfl  hot,  becomes  turbid  in  cooling  like  that  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  depofites  a  portion  of  refinous  matter  :  the  fpiri- 
tuous  tindlure,  of  a  brighter  reddifh  colour,  retains  its  pellucidity. 
The  extracts,  obtained  by  infpiffation,  are  intenfely  flyptic,  the  fpiri- 
tuous  mofl  fo.  It  is  generally  given  in  decodtion  :  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  the  powdered  root  may  be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to  a 
quart,  adding,  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling,  a  dram  of  cinnamon  : 
of  the  flrained  liquor,  fweetened  with  an  ounce  of  any  agreeable 
fyrup,  two  ounces  or  more  may  be  taken  four  or  five  times  a  day. 


TRIC  HO  MANES. 


ERIC  HO  MANES  Pbarm.  Lond .  Polytricbum  Jive  Tricho - 

manes  Pb.  Ed.  &  C.  B .  Callitrichum.  English  maidenhair  : 
a  fmall  plant,  without  flalks :  the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  compofed 
of  little  roundifh  dark-green  fegments  fet  in  pairs  along  a  fhining  black 
fib;  the  feeds  are  a  fine  duft  lying  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
perennial,  and  grows  wild  on  fhady  grounds  and  old  walls. 

This  herb  has  a  mucilaginous  fomewhat  fweetifh  and  roughifh  tafte, 
and  little  or  no  particular  flavour.  It  is  accounted  ferviceable  in  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  bread:,  particularly  in  tickling  coughs  and  hoarfenefs 
from  thin  acrid  defluxions,  and  in  thefe  intentions  has  been  long  fub- 
flituted  among  us  to  the  adiantbum ,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  very 
little,  if  at  all,  different  in  quality.  It  is  ufually  directed  in  infufion 
or  decodtion,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  liquorice  :  a  pedtoral  fyrup  Syrupus  per¬ 
is  prepared  in  the  fhops,  from  an  infufion  of  five  ounces  of  the  dry toraUs  E- 
leaves  and  four  of  liquorice  root  in  five  pints  of  boiling  water. 
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PRI  FOLIUM  PALUDOSUM. 

PR  IF  O  L IUM  PAL  UDOS  UM  Pharm.  Lond.  Prifolium 
paluftre  five  jibrinum  Ph.  Edinb.  Prifolium  palujire  C.  B.  Meny- 
anthes  &  acopa  quibufdam.  Buckbean  :  a  plant  with  large  oval 
leaves,  pointed  at  each  end  like  thofe  of  the  garden  bean,  fet  three 
together  on  long  pedicles,  which  embrace  the  ftalk  to  fome  height, 
and  there  parting  leave  it  naked  to  near  the  top,  where  ifiues  a  fhort 
fpike  of  pretty  large  reddifh  white  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  cut  into  five  fegments,  hairy  on  the  infide,  and  followed  by 
an  oval  feed-veffel.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  marfhy  places,  and 
✓  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  of  buckbean  have  a  bitter  penetrating  tafle,  which  they 
impart  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menfirua;  without  any  remark¬ 
able  fmell  or  flavour.  They  have  of  late  years  come  into  common  ufe, 
as  an  alterative  and  aperient,  in  impurities  of  the  humours,  and  fome 
hydropic  and  rheumatic  cafes.  They  are  ufually  taken  in  the  form  of 
infuflon,  with  the  addition  of  fome  of  the  acrid  antifcorbutic  herbs,, 
which  in  moll  cafes  improve  their  virtue,  and  of  orange-peel  or  fome 
other  grateful  aromatic  to  alleviate  their  ill  tafle  :  they  are  fome  times, 
among  the  common  people,  fermented  with  malt  liquors,  for  an  anti¬ 
fcorbutic  diet-drink.  Their  fenfible  operation  is  by  promoting  urine 
and  fomewhat  loofening  the  belly. 

PURPEPHU  M. 

PUR  PEP  HUM  five  Purbith  Ph.Ed.  Turbith  :  the  cortical 
part  of  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus ;  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  oblong  pieces,  of  a  brown  or  afh  colour  on  the  outfide  and 
whitifh  within  :  the  beft  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  eafy  to  break, 
and  difcovers  to  the  eye  a  large  quantity  of  refinous  matter. 

This  root,  on  the  organs  of  tafle,  makes  at  firfl  an  imprefiion  of 
fweetnefsj  but  when  chewed  for  fome  time,  betrays  a  naufeous  acri¬ 
mony.  It  is  accounted  a  moderately  ftrong  cathartic,  but  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  the  fafeit  or  mod;  certain  kind ;  the  refinous  matter,  in 
which  its  virtue  refides,  being  very  unequally  difhibuted  ;  infomuch 
that,  as  is  faid,  fome  pieces,  taken  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  purge 
violently,  whilfl  others,  in  larger  dofes,  have  very  little  effed. 

S  '  PUS  SI ~ 
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TUSSILAGO. 

TUS  SI  LAG  0  five  Farfara  Ph.  Ed.  Fujjilago  vulgaris  C.  B. 

Becbium  &  ungula  caballina  quibufdam .  Coltsfoot  :  a  low  plant, 

producing  early  in  the  fpring  fingle  ftalks,  each  of  which  bears  a  yel¬ 
low  flofculous  flower  followed  by  feve*ral  feeds  winged  with  down  :  the 
leaves,  which  fucceed  the  flowers,  are  fhort,  broad,  fomewhat  angu¬ 
lar,  llightly  indented,  green  above,  and  hoary  underneath.  It  is  per¬ 
ennial,  and  grows  wild  in  moift  grounds. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  coltsfoot,  in  tafle  fomewhat  mucilaginous, 
bitterifh,  and  roughifh,  and  of  no  remarkable  fmell,  are  ranked 
among  the  principal  pedtoral  herbs.  Infufions  of  them,  with  a  little 
liquorice  or  with  the  other  herbs  of  fimilar  intention,  are  drank  as 
tea,  and  fometimes  with  confiderable  benefit,  in  catarrhous  diforders 
and  coughs  threatening  confumptions. 

FUFIA. 

Id  VILA  Ph.  L.  &  Ed.  Futia  alexandrina.  Tutty  :  an 
argillaceous  ore  of  zinc,  found  in  Perfia  j  formed  on  cylindrical 
moulds  into  tubulous  pieces  like  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  baked  to  a 
moderate  hardnefs  (a) ;  generally  of  a  brownifh  colour  and  full  of 
fmall  protuberances  on  the  outfide,  fmooth  and  yellowifh  within, 
fometimes  whitifh,  and  fometimes  with  a  bluifh  call.  Like  other 
argillaceous  bodies,  it  becomes  harder  in  a  flrong  fire ;  and  after  the 
zinc  has  been  revived  and  diffipated  by  inflammable  additions,  or  ex¬ 
tracted  by  acids,  the  remaining  earthy  matter  affords,  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  an  aluminous  fait  (fee  Bolus  and  Calaminaris ) . 

Tutty,  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  is,  like  the  lapis  Tutiaprs- 
calaminaris  and  calces  of  zinc,  an  ufeful  ophthlamic,  and  frequently  pffEc/ 
ufed  as  fuch  in  ointments  and  collyria.  Ointments  for  this  intention 

4  F  2  are 

{a)  The  above  account  of  the  origin  of  tutty  is  fupported  by  the  authority  ®f  Teixeira. and 
Douglas,  and  by  its  chemical  properties.  That  the  common  opinion,  of  its  being  a  fublimate 
produced  in  the  European  founderies  where  zinc  is  melted  with  other  metals,  is  erroneous, appears- 
from  hence ;  that  tutty  is  not  found,  upon  ftrict  enquiry,  to  be  known  at  thofe  founderies ;  and 
by  its  confifting  in  great  part  of  an  earth  not  capable  of  rifing  in  fublimation.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  probable,  that  fublimates  or  the  common  ores  of  zinc  are  often  mixed  with  argilla¬ 
ceous  earths  and  baked  hard,  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  oriental  tutty, 
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Un  tutise  are  PreParec^  ^h°Ps>  by  mixing  the  levigated  tutty  with  fo  much 

f  ph.  Lend,  vipers  fat  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a  due  confidence  -j- ;  or  by 
t  ph>  pd‘  fprinkling  half  an  ounce  of  the  powder  into  two  ounces  of  frefh  but- 
{I  Ung.  tuttce  ter  and  a  dram  of  white  wax  liquefied  together  J,  to  which  is  occa- 
plar*t°Edi8  ^10naliy  ac*ded  a  dram  or  two  of  camphor  ||. 

V  A  LERIA  N  A. 

VALERIANA  Jilvejlris  Eh.  Lond.  Valeriana  fylvejlris  Jive 
Phu  Ph.  Edinb .  Valeriana  Jilvejlris  major  mont  ana  C.  B.  Wild 
valerian:  a  plant  with  channelled  balks  ;  the  leaves  in  pairs ;  each 
leaf  compofed  of  a  number  of  long  narrow  fharp-pointed  fegments, 
indented  about  the  edges,  of  a  dull  green  colour,  fet  along  a  middle 
rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  producing,  on  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks,  umbel-like  clufters  of  final  1  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  five  fegments,  fet  in  a  very  little  cup,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fingle  naked  feed  winged  with  down  :  the  root  confifls  of 
tough  firings  with  numerous  fmaller  threads,  matted  together,  ifiuing 
from  one  head,  of  a  dufky  brownifli  colour  approaching  to  olive.  It 
is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  dry  mountainous  places. 

Another  fpecies,  or  variety,  of  wild  valerian,  is  met  with  in  moift 
watery  grounds,  diffinguilhable  by  the  leaves  being  broader  and  of  a 
deep  glofly  green  colour.  Both  forts  have  been  ufed  indiferiminately ; 
but  the  mountain  fort  is  by  far  the  mofi  efficacious,  and  is  therefore 
expreflly  ordered  for  the  officinal  fpecies  by  the  London  college. 

The  mountain  valerian  root  has  a  ffrong  not  agreeable  finell,  and 
an  unpleafant  warm  bitterilh  fubacrid  taffe  :  the  ffrength  of  the  fmell 
and  tafte  is  the  only  mark  to  be  depended  on  of  its  genuinenefs  and 
goodnefs.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  efteem  in  the  prefent  practice 
againft  obffinate  hemicranias,  hyfferical,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
nervous  diforders,  and  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  antifpafmodics.  Columna  reports,  that  he  was  cured  by  it  of  an 
inveterate  epilepfy  after  many  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain  : 
on  more  extenfive  trials  it  has  been  found,  in  fome  epileptic  cafes,  to 
effect  a  cure,  in  feveral  to  abate  the  violence  or  frequency  of  the  fits, 
and  in  many  to  prove  entirely  ineffectual  :  oftentimes,  it  either  purges, 
or  operates  by  fweat  or  by  urine,  or  brings  away  worms,  before  it 
prevents  a  fit.  The  dofe  of  the  root  in  powder  is  from  a  icruple  to 

a  dram 
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a  dram  or  two,  which  may  be  repeated,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

The  powdered  root,  infufed  in  water  or  digefted  in  rectified  fpirit, 
impregnates  both  menftrua  ftrongly  with  its  fmell  and  tafte,  and  tinges 
the  former  of  a  dark  brown,  the  latter  of  a  brownifh  red  colour. 

W ater  diftilled  from  it  fmells  confiderably  of  the  root,  but  no  elfentiai 
oil  feparates,  though  feveral  pounds  be  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at 
once :  the  extract  obtained  by  infpiftating  the  watery  infufton,  has  a 
pretty  ftrong  tafte,  difagreeably  fweetifh  and  fomewhat  bitterifh :  the 
ipirituous  extract  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  more  perfectly  refembles  the 
root  itfelf :  the  quantity  of  watery  extract  is  about  one  fourth  the 
weight  of  the  root ;  of  the  fpirituous,  about  one  eighth.  Tinctures 
of  it  are  prepared  in  the  {hops,  by  digefling  four  ounces  of  the  Tin^  valer> 
powdered  valerian  in  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit  * ;  in  the  fame  quantity  of  *  fimp.  p.  l. 
the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit  -j- ;  in  three  quarts  of  mountain  wine,  with  +  volat.  P.l. 
the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnakeroot  and  half  an  ounce  of 
rofemary  tops  [|.  The  root  in  fubftance,  however,  is  generally  found  11  Tinftura 


to  be  more  effectual  than  any  preparation  of  it.  Among  the  materials 
I  have  made  trial  of  for  covering  its  favour,  mace  feemed  to  anfwer 

the  heft. 


VANILLA . 

VANILLA  feu  Banilia  Pharm.  Par  if  Aracus  aromaticus. 

Vanelloe  :  the  fruit  of  a  climbing  plant  (volubUis filiqwfa  mexicana 
foliis plantaginis  Raii  bi/i.J  growing  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  It  is 
a  long  flattilh  pod,  containing,  under  a  wrinkled  brittle  {hell,  a 
reddilh  brown  pulp,  with  fmall  ftiining  black  feeds. 

Vanelloes  have  an  unfluous  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell 
like  that  of  feme  of  the  finer  balfams  heightened  with  mufk.  They 
are  ufed  chiefly  in  perfumes  ;  fcarcely  ever,  among  us  at  leaf:,  in  any 
medical  intention ;  though  they  ftiould  feem  to  deferve  a  place 
among  the  principal  medicines  of  the  nervous  clafs.  By  diftillation, 
they  impregnate  water  ftrongly  with  their  fragrance,  but  give  over 
little  or  nothing  with  pure  fpirit :  by  digeftion,  fpirit  totally  extra&s 
their  fmell  and  tafte,  and  in  great  meafure  covers  or  fupprefies  the 
fmelh 
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VERBASCUM. 

TAPSUS  BARBAPUS  five  Verbafcum  Ph.  Ed.  Verb af cum 

mas  latifolium  luteum  C.B.  Candelaria  &  lanaria  quibufdam.  Mul¬ 
lein  :  a  large  plant,  all  over  white  and  woolly;  with  a  Angle  woody 
ftalk,  clothed  with  oblong  oval  leaves  joined  to  it  without  pedicles, 
bearing  on  the  top  a  long  fpike  of  large  yellow  monopetalous  flowers 
cut  into  five  fegments,  and  followed  by  conical  feed-veffels.  It  is  bien¬ 
nial,  grows  wild  by  road-fides,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  mullein,  recommended  as  mild  aftringents,  have  a 
roughifh  drying  kind  of  tafle,  and  very  little  fmell.  The  flowers  have 
alfo  a  flight  roughifhnefs,  with  a  confiderable  fweetnefs. 

V  E  R  B  E  N  A. 

VERBENA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Verbena  communis  fore  creruleo 
C.  B.  Hierabotane ,  herb  a  J'acra ,  herb  a  cephalalgica  &  perijlerium 
quibufdam.  Vervain  :  a  plant  with  wrinkled,  oblong,  obtufe 
leaves,  deeply  jagged  and  indented,  fet  in  pairs  on  the  flalks,  the 
upper  ones  divided  into  three  fegments  :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches 
appear  irregularly  labiated  blue  flowers,  in  long  fpikes,  without  any 
leaves  among  them,  followed  each  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup. 
It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  uncultivated  places,  and  flowers  in  July 
or  Auguft. 

This  herb  has  been  celebrated  for  abundance  of  virtues,  for 
which  its  fenfible  qualities  afford  little  or  no  foundation.  It  has 
no  remarkable  fmell,  and  hardly  any  tafle. 


VERONICA. 

VERONICA:  a  low,  fomewhat  hairy,  trailing  plant,  with, 
firm  leaves  fet  in  pairs :  from  the  joints  arife  flender  pedicles, 
bearing  fpikes  of  blue  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
divided,  as  is  the  cup,  into  four  fegments,  and  followed  by  a  flat 
bicellular  capfule,  which  opens  at  the  upper  broad  part  and  flieds 
final  1  brown  feeds. 


i.  Vero- 
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1.  Veronica  mas  Jive  Betonica  pauli  Pharm.  Edinb.  Veronica 
mas  fnp  in  a  &  vulgatijjima  C.B.  Thea  germanica  quibufdam.  Male 
speedwell:  with  crenated  leaves  of  a  roundifh  oval  figure;  thofe 
on  the  flowering  twigs,  long,  narrow,  and  not  crenated.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  and  grows  wild,  on  fandy  grounds  and  dry  commons. 

The  leaves  of  veronica  have  a  weak  not  difagreeable  fmell,  which 
in  drying  is  diflipated,  and  which  they  give  over  in  diftillafion  with 
water,  but  without  yielding  any  feparable  oil.  To  the  tabe  they  are 
bitterifli  and  roughifh  :  an  extradl  made  from  them  by  rectified  fpirit 
is  moderately  bitter  and  fubaflringent :  the  watery  extract  is  weaker, 
though  the  quantity  of  both  is  nearly  the  fame;  whence  fpirit  feems 
to  extract  their  virtue  more  completely  than  water.  This  herb  is  of 
great  ebeem  among  the  Germans ;  in  diforders  of  the  bread:  both 
catarrhous  and  ulcerous,  and  for  purifying  the  blood  and  humours : 
infufions  of  the  leaves,  which  are  not  unpalatable,  are  drank  as  tea, 
and  are  found  to  operate  fenfibly  by  urine. 

2.  Teucrium  Aff.  med.  berolinenf.  Chamcedrys  fpnria  major 
angujlifolia  C.  B.  Mountain  fpeedwell :  with  fharply  ferrated  leaves 
of  a  long  oval  figure  ;  the  lower  embracing  the  dalk  by  a  broad  balls. 
It  is  a  native  of  Germany. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  fpecies  have  been  greatly  commended 
for  dietetic  infufions ;  and  faid  to  promote  perforation  and  urine,  to 
be  in  general  falubrious,  and  medicinal  in  feveral  diforders  (a).  Car- 
theufer  obferves,  that  they  impart  to  boiling  water  a  greenifh  colour, 
a  pleafant  balfamic  fmell,  and  a  much  more  agreeable  tabe  than  the 
preceding  veronica.  Among  us  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced, 
nor  is  the  plant  common  :  what  has  ufually  been  called  teucrium  is  a 
plant  of  another  genus,  a  large  fpecies  of  germander. 

VINCETOXICUM. 

© 

VINCETOXICUM,  Afclepias ,  Hirundinaria,  Ph.  Ed.  Af¬ 
clepias  albo  jiore  C.  B.  Swallow-wort,  tame-poifon  :  a  plant  with 
unbranched  balks  ;  fmooth  oblong  acuminated  leaves  fet  in  pairs,  and 
clubers  of  white  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
five  fe&ions,  and  followed  by  two  long  pods  full  of  a  white  cottony 

matter 

(a)  Gohl,  Aftamedica  Berolinenf.  dec.  I.  W.  ii*  »•  5* 
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matter  with  fmall  brownifh  feeds :  the  root  is  large,  compofed  of  a 
great  number  of  {lender  brings  hanging  from  a  tranfverfe  head,  exter¬ 
nally  brownifh,  internally  white.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  gra¬ 
velly  grounds  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  root  o  vincetoxicum  has,  when  frefh,  a  moderately  ftrong  not 
agreeable  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  wild  valerian,  which  in  drying 
is  in  great  part  diflipated;  chewed,  it  impreifes  fir  ft  a  confiderable 
fweetnefs,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  an  unpleafant  fubacrid  bitter- 
iftmefs  :  an  extract  made  from  it  by  water,  is  moderately  fweetifh, 
balfamic,  and  bitterifh  ;  the  fpirituous  extract  is  ftronger  in  tafte,  pro- 
portionably  fmaller  in  quantity,  and  retains  a  part  of  the  fpecific  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  root.  It  is  recommended  as  refolvent,  fudorific,  and  diu¬ 
retic  ;  in  catarrhal,  cachedlic,  and  fcrophulous  diforders,  and  in 
uterine  obftrudtions  >  in  aofes  of  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more  in 
fubftance,  and  three  or  four  drams  in  infufion.  It  has  been  employed 
by  fome  of  the  Germans  as  an  alexipharmac,  and  hence  received  the 
name  of  contrayerva  Germanorum.  Some  have  however  fufpedted  it 
to  poffefs  noxious  qualities,  and  obferve  that  when  frelh  it  excites  vo¬ 
miting.  Among  us  it  is  fcarcely  ever  made  ufe  of  in  any  intention. 

V  I  N  U  iff. 

WINE:  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  It  differs  in  colour, 
flavour,  and  ftrength,  partly  from  differences  in  the  grape  itfelf,  but 
chiefly  from  different  managements  or  additions.  Five  forts  are 
employed  in  the  fhops  as  menftrua  for  medicinal  fubftances  :  Vinum 
album ,  Mountain  ;  Vinum  album  gallicum ,  French  white  wine  :  Vinum 
canarinum ,  Canary  or  fack :  Vinum  rhenanum ,  Rhenifh :  Vinum  rubrum , 
red  Port. 

All  wines  confift  of  an  inflammable  fpirit,  and  water,  feparable  by 
diftillation ;  an  undluous  vifcid  fubftance,  which  abounds  particularly 
in  the  fweet  wines,  as  Canary,  and  impedes  their  diffolving  power ; 
and  an  acid,  obvious  in  fome  to  the  tafte,  as  in  Rhenifh,  which  hence 
becomes  an  ufeful  menftruum  for  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind, 
particularly  iron  and  the  antimonial  regulus.  In  diftillation,  after  the 
inflammable  fpirit  has  arifen,  they  all  yield  more  or  lefs  of  a  peculiar 
grateful  acid ;  a  groffer  tartareous  acid  remaining  in  the  ftill,  along 
with  the  undtuous  and  mucilaginous  matter.  In  long  keeping,  a  part 
4  of 
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of  the  tartar  is  thrown  off  from  the  wine,  and  incruflates  the  fides  of 
the  cafk. 

Wine,  confldered  as  a  medicine,  is  a  valuable  cordial  in  languors 
and  debilities  ;  more  grateful  and  reviving  than  the  common  aromatic 
infufions  and  diflilled  waters,  particularly  ufeful  in  the  low  flage  of 
malignant  or  other  fevers,  for  railing  the  pulfe  and  fupporting  the  vis 
vitae,  promoting  a  diaphorelis,  and  refilling  putrefaction.  Dietetically, 
its  moderate  ufe  is  of  fervice  to  the  aged,  the  weak,  and  the  relaxed, 
and  to  thofe  who  are  expofed  to  warm  and  moilt,  or  to  corrupted  air :  in 
the  oppolite  circum fiances,  it  is  lefs  proper,  or  prejudicial.  Externally, 
it  is  ufed  as  a  corroborant,  antifeptic,  and  antiphlogiflic  fomentation. 

The  acid  obtained  from  wine  by  diflillation,  apparently  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  acetous  as  well  as  from  the  native  vege¬ 
table  acids,  feems  to  deferve  fome  regard,  both  as  a  medicine,  and  as 
a  more  elegant  menflruum,  for  iron  and  fome  other  bodies,  than  the 
common  acids. 

With  regard  to  the  medical  differences  of  wines,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  effeCls  of  the  full-bodied  are  much  more  durable  than  thofe  of 
the  thinner  :  that  all  fweet  wines  are  in  fome  degree  nutritious ;  the 
others  not  at  all,  or  only  accidentally  fo,  by  promoting  appetite  and 
flrengthening  the  organs  concerned  in  digeflion :  that  fweet  wines  in 
general  do  not  pafs  freely  by  urine,  and  that  they  heat  the  conflitution 
more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  any  other,  though  containing  full  as 
much  fpirit :  that  thofe  which  are  manifeflly  acid  pafs  freely  by  the 
kidneys,  and  gently  loofen  the  belly  ;  and  that  mofl  of  the  red  ones 
are  fubaflringent,  and  tend  to  reflrain  immoderate  excretions, 

VIOLA . 

VIOLA  Pb.  Lond.  Viola  martia  Pb.  Ed.  Viola  martid 
purpurea  jlore  Jimplici  odoro  C.  B.  Violaria.  Violet  :  a  low 
creeping  plant,  without  any  other  flalk  than  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers  :  the  leaves  are  roundifh,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  obtufely 
crenated  about  the  edges  4  the  flower  confifls  of  five  irregular  petala, 
of  the  deep  purplifh  blue  called,  from  the  name  of  the  plant,  violet 
colour :  the  fruit  is  a  little  capfule  divided  into  three  cells,  full  of 
fmall  roundifh  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges  and 
fhady  places,  and  flowers  in  March. 

4  G 
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The  flowers  of  a  different  fpecies,  greatly  inferiour  to  the  above,  are 
frequently  fubftituted  in  our  markets.  This  fort  may  be  readily  diftin- 
guifhed  ;  the  herb,  by  its  having  flalks,  which  trail  on  the  ground,  and 
bear  both  leaves  and  flowers,  and  by  the  young  leaves  being  hairy; 
the  flower,  by  the  three  lower  petala  being  fpotted  with  white,  and 
by  their  want  of  fmell. 

The  officinal  violet  flowers  have  a  very  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  weak 
mucilaginous  bitterifh  taffe.  Taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  or  two, 
they  are  faid.  to  be  gently  laxative  or  purgative  ;  and  the  feeds,  which 
have  more  taflie  than  the  flowers,  to  be  more  purgative,  and  fometimes 
emetic.  The  flowers  give  out  to  water  both  their  virtue  and  their  fine 
colour,  but  fcarcely  impart  any  tinbture  to  rectified  fpirit,  though  they 
impregnate  the  fpirit  with  their  fine  flavour,  and  probably  alfo  with 
their  purgative  quality.  An  infuflon  of  two  pounds  of  the  frefh 
flowers  in  five  *  or  fix  -f-  pints  of  boiling  water,  paffed  through  a  fine 
linen  cloth  without  preflure,  is  made  in  the  fhops  into  a  fyrup,  which 
proves  an  agreeable  laxative  for  children.  Both  the  flowers  themfelves 
and  the  fyrup lofe  their  colour  in  being  long  kept:  acids  change  them 
infbantly  into  a  red;  alkalies,  and  fundry  combinations  of  acids  with 
earthy  and  metallic  bodies,  to  a  green  :  perfect  neutral  falts,  or  thofe 
compounded  of  an  acid  and  alkali,  make  no  alteration.  Some  have 
been  accuftomed  to  communicate  to  fyrups  a  violet  colour  with  mate¬ 
rials  of  greater  durability  than  the  violet  itfelf,  or  than  any  other  blue 
flower :  thefe  fophiflicated  preparations  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their 
colour  withftanding  alkalies  and  acids,  or  being  affedted  by  them  in  a 
different  manner. 

V  I  P  E  R  A. 

VIP  ERA  Ph.L.&Ed. ..  The  Viper  or  Adder,  a  vivi¬ 

parous  reptile,  about  an  inch  or  lefs  in  thicknefs,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
in  length,  with  a  fmall  fharp-pointed  tail.  It  is  found  in  the  heat  of 
fummer,  under  hedges  in  unfrequented  places ;  and  in  winter  retires 
into  holes  in  the  earth. 

The  poifon  of  this  ferpentis  confined  to  its  mouth.  At  the  balls  of 
the  phangs,  or  long  teeth  which  it  wounds  with,  is  lodged  a  little  bag 
containing  the  poifonous  liquid ;  a  very  minute  portion  of  which,  if 
mixed  immediately  with  the  blood,  proves  fatal ;  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  pernicious  when  fwallowed,  provided  there  is  no  folution 
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of  continuity  in  the  parts  which  it  comes  in  contad  with  {a).  Our 
viper-catchers  are  faid  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  otherwife  following  from, 
the  bite,  by  rubbing  oil  olive  warm  upon  the  part. 

The  flefh.  of  the  viper  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  has  been  greatly 
commended  as  a  medicine  in  fundry  diforders.  It  appears  to  be  very 
nutritious,  and  hence  an  ufeful  rellorative  in  fome  kinds  of  weakneffes 
and  emaciated  habits  :  but  in  fcrophulous,  leprous,  and  other  like 
diflempers,  the  good  effeds,  which  have  been  afcribed  to  it,  are  more 
uncertain  :  I  have  known  a  viper  taken  every  day  for  above  a  month,  in 
diforders  of  the  leprous  kind,  without  any  apparent  benefit.  The  form 
in  which  they  are  ufed  to  bell  advantage,  is  that  of  broth,  of  which 
an  elegant  preparation  is  direded  by  the  London  college  *  ;  that  the  *  jus  viperi- 
wines  (made  commonly  by  macerating  for  a  week,  with  a  gentle  heat,  num  p-  L' 
two  ounces  of  the  dried  flefh  in  three  pints  of  mountain  d*)  have  any  f  vinum  vi- 
great  virtue,  cannot  perhaps  be  affirmed  from  fair  experience.  Pennum p,l± 

The  fat  of  the  viper  is  accounted  particularly  ufeful  in  diforders  of 
the  eyes  3  but  what  advantages  it  has  above  other  foft  fats,  is  by  no 
means  clear  :  fee  Ringuedo.  It  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  have  fome 
fpecific  power  of  refiling  the  poifon  of  the  viper’s  bite,  by  being  rubbed 
immediately  on  the  part ;  but  experience  has  now  ihewn  that  common 
oil  is  in  this  intention  of  equal  efficacy. 


V  I  R  G  A  A  U  R  E  A, 

VIRGA  AUREA  Eh.  Ed.  Virga  aurea  anguJHfolia  minus 
ferrata  C.B.  Herba  doria  &  Confolida  faracenica  quibujdam.  Gol¬ 
den  rod  :  a  plant  with  long  fomewhat  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  ilightly  or  not  at  all  indented ;  and  upright  fpikes,  along  the 
ilalks,  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  flofculi  fet  in  fcaly 
cups,  followed  by  fmall  feeds  winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  woods  and  on  heaths,  and  flowers  in  Augufl. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  golden  rod  are  recommended  as  corro¬ 
borants  and  aperients ;  in  urinary  obflrudions,  nephritic  cafes,  ulcera¬ 
tions  of  the  bladder,  cachexies,  and  beginning  dropfies.  Their  fenfible 
qualities  promife  confiderable  medical  activity  :  their  tafte,  which  they 
readily  impart  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  and  which  remains 
entire  in  the  infpiflated  extrads,  is  of  a  fub tile  penetrating  durable  kind, 

4  G  2  not 
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not  very  ungrateful,  weak  in  the  herb  in  fubftance,  ftrong  in  the  watery 
extra#,  and  ftronger  in  the  fpirituous. 

V  I  s  c  u  s. 

FISCUS  gUERNUS  Ph.  Ed.  Vlfcum  baccis  albls  C .  B« 
Mxsseltoe:  a  bulhy  evergreen  plant,  with  woody  branches  varioufly 
interwoven ;  firm  narrow  leaves,  narroweft  at  the  bottom,  fet  in  pairs  $ 
and  imperfe#  white  flowers  in  their  bofoms,  followed  each  by  a  tranf- 
parent  white  berry  containing  a  Angle  feed.  It  grows  only  on  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  and  may  be  propagated  by  rubbing  the 
glutinous  berries  on  the  bark  that  the  feeds  may  adhere- 

The  leaves  and  branches  of  miffeltoe,  formerly  recommended  as 
fpecifics  in  convulfive  and  other  nervous  diforders,  and  now  fallen  into 
general  negledt,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  confiderab-le  medicinal 
power.  Inftances  have  indeed  been  produced  of  their  feeming  to  prove 
beneficial :  but  as  there  are,  perhaps,  no  diforders,  whofe  nature  is  fo 
little  underftood,  whofe  caufes  are  fo  various,  and  whofe  mitigations 
and  exafperations  have  lefs  dependence  upon  fenfible  things ;  there  are 
none  in  which  medicines  operate  more  precarioufly,  and  in  which  the 
obferver  is  more  liable  to  deception. 

Half  a  dram  or  a  dram  of  the  wood  or  leaves  in  fubftance,  or  an 
infufion  of  half  an  ounce,  the  dofes  commonly  directed,  have  no- 
fenfible  effedh  Both  the  leaves  and  branches  have  very  little  fmell, 
and  a  very  weak  tafte,  of  the  naufeous  kind.  In  diftillation  they 
impregnate  water  with  their  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  but  yield  no  eflen- 
tial  oil.  Extracts  made  from  them  by  water  are  bitterilh,  roughifh, 
and  fubfaline :  the  fpirituous  extradts,  in  quantity  fmaller  than  the 
watery,  are  in  tafte  ftronger,  naufeous,  bitterilh,  and  fubauftere :  the 
fpirituous  extra#  of  the  wood  has  the  greateft  aufterity,  and  that  of 
the  leaves  the  greateft  bitterilhnefs.  The  berries  abound  with  an 
extremely  tenacious,  not  ungrateful,  fweet  mucilage. 

FI  TRIO  LUM. 

FIT  RIO  LUM  &  Calc  ant  hum  Ph.  Par  if.  Vitriol:  a  laline 
cryftalline  concrete,  compofed  of  metal  united  with  a  certain  acid 
called  the  vitriolic  acid.  There  are  three  metals  with  which  this  acid 
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is  found  naturally  combined,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron  :  with  the  firft  it 
forms  a  white,  with  the  fecond  a  blue,  and  with  the  third  a  green 
fait. 

_  I.  Vitriolum  ALBUM  Eh.  L.  &  Ed.  White  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of 
zinc  $  found  in  the  mines  of  Collar,  fometimes  in  tranfparent  pieces, 
more  commonly  in  white  efflorefcences ;  which  are  diffolved  in  water, 
and  cryflallized  into  large  irregular  malfes  fomewhat  refembling  line 
fugar ;  in  tafle  fweetilh,  naufeous,  and  flyptic. 

The  common  white  vitriol  of  the  fhops  contains  a  quantity  of 
ferrugineous  matter ;  of  which,  in  keeping,  a  part  is  extricated  from 
the  acid,  in  an  ochery  form,  fo  as  to  tinge  the  mafs  of  a  yellow  hue. 

On  dilfolving  the  whitefl  pieces  in  water,  a  confiderable  portion  of 
ochre  immediately  feparates :  the  filtered  folution,  tranfparent  and 
colourlefs,  becomes  again  turbid  and  yellow  on  being  made  to  boil, 
and  depofites  a  frefh  ochery  fediment ;  and  a  like  feparation  happens, 
though  much  more  flowly,  on  {landing  without  heat.  Hence,  when 
the  folution  is  evaporated  to  the  ufual  pitch,  and  fet  to  cryftallize,  the 
cryflals  *  generally  prove  foul ;  unlefs  fome  frefh  acid  be  added  (as  an  *  Vitrmfam 
ounce  of  the  flrong  fpirit  or  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  pound  of  the  fait  *j~)  purificatum, 
to  keep  the  ferrugineous  matter  diffolved:  this  addition  both  fecures  the 
whitenefs  of  the  cryflals,  and  prevents  their  growing  foon  yellow  in  the  t  Sal  vitriol® 
air.  White  vitriol  generally  contains  alfo  a  fmall  portion  of  copper,  Pbarm' lon(?* 
diflinguifhable  by  the  cupreous  flain  which  it  communicates  to  polifhed 
iron  immerfed  in  folutions  of  it,  or  rubbed  with  it  in  a  moifl  flate. 

The  quantity  of  this  metal  is  fo  exceedingly  minute,  that  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  of  any  inconvenience  in  the  intentions  for  which  white  vitriol 
is  commonly  employed  :  the  feparation,  if  it  fhould  be  thought  necef- 
fary,  may  be  effected,  by  boiling  the  folution  for  fome  time,  along 
with  bright  pieces  of  iron,  which  will  extricate  all  the  copper  : 
by  continued  or  repeated  cobtion,  greatefl  part  of  the  ferrugineous 
matter  alfo  may  be  feparated. 

White  vitriol  is  fometimes  given,  from  five  or  fix  grains  to  half  a 
dram  and  more,  as  an  emetic  and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  quickefl 
in  operation  of  thofe  that  can  be  employed  with  fafety.  Its  chief  ufe 
is  for  external  purpofes,  as  a  cooling  reflringent  and  deficcative  :  a 
dilute  folution  of  it,  of  a  dram  for  inflance  in  a  pint  of  water,  is  an  Aqua  vim- 
excellent  collyrium  in  defluxions  and  flight  inflammations  of  the  olica  p* 
eyes,  and,  after  bleeding  and  purging,  in  the  more  violent  ones  :  a 
folution  of  it  with  alum,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drams  of  each  to 
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a  pint  of  water,  is  ufed  as  a  repellent  fomentation  for  fome  cutaneous 
eruptions,  for  cleaning  foul  ulcers,  and  as  an  injection  in  the  fluor 
albus  and  gonorrhoea  when  not  accompanied  with  virulence.  This 
vitriol  is  fometimes  likewife  employed  as  an  errhine,  and  faid  to  be  a 
very  effectual  dilfolvent  of  mucous  matters  ;  in  which  intention  it  is 
recommended,  in  the  German  ephemerides,  againfl  obflrudtions  of 
noftrils  in  new-born  infants. 

2.  Vitriolum  c/eruleum  Ph .  L ond .  Vitriolum  cceruleum  & 

vitriolum  romanum  Ph.  Ed.  Blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  copper,  com¬ 
monly  called  Roman  or  Cyprian  vitriol,  or  blue-ftone.  This  kind  of 
vitriol  is  in  many  places  produced  from  fulphureous  ores  of  copper : 
the  acid  of  fulphur  is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic ;  and  the  inflammable 
principle  of  the  fulphur  being  diflipated  either  by  fire  or  by  a  fponta- 
neous  refolution  of  the  mineral,  the  acid  remains  combined  with  the 
copper  (fee  Pyrites )  :  the  vitriol,  now  formed,  is  either  extracted  by 
the  application  of  water,  or  walked  out  by  rain  or  fubterraneous 
waters :  hence  in  fome  copper  mines  are  found  blue  waters,  which 
are  true  vitriolic  folutions  of  copper,  and  which  depolite  that  metal 
on  the  addition  of  iron  or  of  any  other  fubftance  which  the  acid  more 
ftrongly  attracts.  The  greatelt  part  of  the  blue  vitriol,  now  met  with 
in  the  Ihops,  is  prepared  in  England,  by  artificially  combining  copper 
with  fulphur  or  its  acid. 

The  vitriol  of  copper  is  of  an  elegant  fapphire  blue  colour ;  hard, 
compact,  and  femitranfparent ;  when  perfectly  cryftallized,  of  a  flat- 
tidi,  rhombodial,  decahedral  figure ;  in  tafte  extremely  naufeous, 
ilyptic  and  acrid.  Expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  it  firfl:  turns  white,  and 
then  of  a  yellowilh  red  or  orange  colour:  on  increafing  the  fire  it 
parts,  difficultly,  with  its  acid,  and  changes  at  length  to  a  very  dark 
red  calx  reducible,  by  fufion  with  inflammable  fluxes,  into  copper. 

This  fait,  like  the  other  preparations  of  copper,  adts,  in  dofes  of  a 
few  grains,  as  a  mod  virulent  emetic.  Its  ufe  is  only  external,  as  a 
detergent,  efcharotic,  and  for  reftraining  hemorrhagie&r  for  which  lafl: 
intention,  a  flrong  ftyptic  liquor  is  prepared  in  the  (hops,  by  diflolving 
three  ounces  of  blue  vitriol  and  two  of  alum  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water,  then  adding  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  filtering  the  mix¬ 
ture  for  ufe. 

3.  Vitriolum  viride  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Ed.  Green  vitriol,  or 
vitriol  of  iron  commonly  called  Englilh  vitriol  or  copperas ;  the 
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Roman  vitriol  of  the  Italian  writers.  This  fort  of  vitriol  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  fulphureo-ferrugineous  pyritae,  as  the  blue  from  fulphureo- 
cupreous  ones  ;  and  as  the  ferrugineous  minerals  are  much  eafier  of 
refolution  than  the  others,  the  ferrugineous  vitriol  is  much  oftener 
found  native.  In  this  native  date,  neither  fort  is  free  from  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  other ;  the  native  green  vitriols  having  always  more  or 
lefs  of  a  blueifh  cad,  and  the  blue  of  a  greenifh.  The  common  green 
vitriol  is  prepared  in  large  quantity  at  Deptford  and  Blackwall  near 
London,  and  at  Newcadle,  by  boiling  iron  with  the  acid  liquor, 
which  runs  from  certain  pyritse  after  long  expofure  to  the  air  :  this 
vitriol  appears  to  be  purely  martial,  for  if  it  drould  receive  any  cupre¬ 
ous  particles  from  the  mineral,  the  fuperadded  iron  would  precipitate 
them.  All  vitriols  may  be  freed  perfedtly  from  copper  by  adding  iron 
to  folutions  of  them  :  thofe,  which  contain  even  a  frnall  portion  of 
that  metal,  readily  difeover  it  by  daining  the  iron  of  a  copper  hue. 

Pure  vitriol  of  iron  is  confiderably  tranfparent,  of  a  fine  bright, 
though  not  very  deep,  grafs  green  colour ;  of  a  naufeous  adringent 
tade  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  fweetithnefs.  Diffolved,  and  fet  to 
crydallize,  it  fhoots  into  thick  rhomhoidal  mafles  ;  a  part  generally 
rifing  at  the  fame  time  in  efflorefcences  about  the  fides  of  the  veflel. 

The  folution  depofites  in  danding  a  confiderable  quantity,  and  in  boil¬ 
ing  a  much  larger  one,  of  the  metallic  balls  of  the  vitriol,  in  form  of 
a  rudy  calx  or  ochre :  iron  feems  to  be  the  only  metallic  body  that 
thus  Separates  fpontaneoudy,  in  any  confiderable  quantity,  fropi  the 
vitriolic  acid.  On  expofing  the  vitriol  itfelf  to  a  mold  air,  a  fimilar 
refolution  happens  on  its  furface ;  which,  fooner  or  later,  according 
as  the  acid  is  more  or  lefs  faturated  with  the  metal,  changes  its  green 
to  a  rudy  hue.  In  a  warm  dry  air,  it  lofes  a  part  of  the  phlegm  or 
water  necedary  to  its  crydalline  form,  and  falls  by  degrees  into  a  white 
powder.  Expofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  it  liquefies  and  boils  up  ;  but  foon 
changes,  on  the  exhalation  of  the  watery  part  that  rendered  it  fluid, 
to  a  folid,  opake,  whitilh  or  grey  mafs :  this,  pulverifed  and  urged 
with  a  dronger  fire,  continues  to  emit  fumes,  becomes  yellow  *,  af¬ 
terwards  red,  and  at  length,  having  parted  with  mod  of  its  acid  as  . 
well  as  its  phlegm,  turns  to  a  deep  purplilh-red  calx  •f,  revivable  by  q  coicothar 
inflammable  fubdances  into  iron. 

Pure  green  vitriol  is  in  no  refpeft  different  from  the  artificial  fal  chaicitis^ 
martis .  'it  is  one  of  the  mod  certain  of  the  chalybeate  medicines,  faditia 
fcarcely  ever  failing  to  take  effed  where  the  calces  and  other  indido-  PL  ParIJ 
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luble  preparations  pafs  inactive  through  the  inteftinal  tube.  It  may 
be  conveniently  given  in  a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with  aqueous 
fluids  :  two  or  three  grains  or  more,  diffolved  in  a  pint  or  a  quart  of 
water  (which  from  this  quantity  receives  no  difagreeable  tafte)  may 
be  taken  in  a  day,  divided  into  different  dofes.  This  vitriol  is  ufed 
alfo,  efpecially  when  calcined,  as  an  external  flzyptic  :  the  ftyptic  of 
Helvetius,  and  as  is  faid  that  of  Eaton,  is  no  other  than  French 
brandy  very  flightly  impregnated  v/ith  the  calcined  vitriol  :  a  dram  of 
Tin  cl  ura  the  vitriol  is  commonly  directed  to  a  quart  of  the  fpirit,  but  only  a 
ftvpucaP.  L.  minute  portion  of  the  dram  diflolves  in  it.  As  French  brandy  has 
generally  an  aflringent  impregnation  from  the  oaken  cafks  in  which  it 
has  been  kept,  the  vitriol  changes  it,  as  it  does  the  watery  infufions  of 
vegetable  aftringents,  to  a  black  colour  ,*  but  makes  no  fuch  change  in 
fpirituous  liquors  that  have  not  received  fome  aftringent  tindture. 

It  is  from  the  green  vitriol  that  the  acid  called  vitriolic  has  been 
generally  extradted ;  by  diftilling  the  calcined  vitriol  in  earthen  long- 
necks,  with  a  flirong  fire  continued  for  two  days  or  longer.  The  di- 
ffcilled  fpirit  appears  of  a  dark  blackifh  colour ;  and  contains  a  quantity 
of  phlegm,  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the  vitriol  has  been  lefs  or  more 
calcined.  On  committing  it  a  fecond  time  to  diflillation,  in  a  glafs 
retort  placed  in  a  fand-heat,  the  phlegmatic  parts  rife  firfl:,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  are  kept  apart  under  the  name  of  fpirit 
•  Spirit  vitri-  or  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol*:  at  the  fame  time  the  remainin  gfrongjpirit, 
oli  pb.  Edin.  QY  oil  as  it  is  called,  lofes  its  black  colour  and  becomes  clear  and 
StenuisVpnz!1  this  is  the  ufual  mark  for  difcontinuing  the  redlification. 
t  Oleum  vi-  The  ftrong  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  is  the  moil  ponderous  of  unmetallic 
Spir1  Wtrioli  huids,  and  the  moll  fixed  of  faline  ones,  yielding  no  fmell  in  the  great- 
fouis  p.  L.  eft  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  and  requiring,  to  make  it  boil  or  diftil,  a 
heat  confiderably  greater  than  that  in  which  lead  melts.  Expofed  to 
the  air,  it  imbibes  its  humidity,  fo  as  to  gain  by  degrees  an  increafe  of 
about  twice  its  own  weight.  Mixed  diredfly  with  water,  it  produces  a 
heat  fo  great  as  to  render  the  veflel  infupportable  to  the  hand :  glafs 
veffels  are  apt  to  crack  from  the  fuddennefs  of  the  heat,  unlefs  the 
commixture  is  very  flowly  performed.  The  moft  ready  method  of 
diftinguifhing  it,  in  a  dilute  fiate,  or  when  mixed  w’ith  other  acids,  is 
by  adding  a  folution  of  fome  calcareous  earth,  as  chalk,  made  in  any 
kind  of  acid  liquor  :  this  folution  is  by  a  minute  portion  of  the  vitri¬ 
olic  acid  rendered  milky,  but  buffers  no  change  from  any  other  fpecies 
of  acid  j  fee  Scie rites. 
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If  the  long-neck,  in  the  extrication  of  the  acid  from  vitriol,  happens 
to  crack  in  the  fire,  the  acid  that  rifes  after  this  period  is  found 
remarkably  changed.  It  emits  in  the  air  fuffocating  vapours  like  the  Spir.  vitriol! 
fumes  of  burning  brimftone,  and  rifes  in  diftillation  with  a  heat  not  volat-  StabL 
much  greater  than  that  which  the  hand  can  bear  :  to  the  tafte  it  difco- 
vers  little  corrofivenefs  or  acidity.  Combined  with  alkaline  falts,  it 
lofes  its  pungent  odour ;  but  on  the  addition  of  any  other  acid,  it  is 
difengaged  from  the  alkali,  fo  as  to  rife  again  in  diftillation  as  volatile 
and  fuffocating  as  before.  It  deffroys  or  whitens  the  blue  and  red  co¬ 
lours  of  the  dowers  of  plants ;  whereas,  in  its  fixt  flate,  like  the  other 
acids,  it  changes  the  blue  to  red,  and  heightens  thofe  which  are  natu¬ 
rally  red.  This  volatile  fpirit  lofes  its  fuffocating  odour,  and  refumes 
its  corrofivenefs,  fixednefs,  and  other  qualities,  by  expofure  to  the  air, 
which  feems  to  carry  off  the  inflammable  principle  whereon  its  vola¬ 
tility  depended. 

The  fumes  of  burning  brimftone  are  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  acid 
in  its  volatile  flate;  fee  Sulphur.  If  a  little  burning  fulphur  be  Aquafuiphu- 
fufpended  over  fome  water  in  a  clofe  veffel  till  the  fumes  fubfide,  and  phphul 
this  repeated  with  frefh  portions  of  fulphur,  till  about  half  a  pound  has  ris  vulgo. 
been  ufed  to  a  quart  of  water,  the  liquor  will  be  found  flrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  volatile  fuffocating  acid,  and  in  keeping  for  fome 
time,  if  the  veffel  is  not  clofely  flopt,  it  will  become  exactly  fimilar 
to  water  acidulated  with  the  fixt  acid.  If  a  very  large  glafs,  open  at 
bottom,  be  hung  over  the  burning  fulphur,  in  a  damp  place  fcreened 
from  wind,  a  part  of  the  fumes  will  condenfe  upon  the  fides  of  the 
glafs,  and  run  down  in  drops,  which  may  be  collected  by  placing  a  Spir.  fulphur 
glafs  difh  underneath  :  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  called,  from  the  Pe/mca^  pr' 
lhape  of  the  veffel  that  has  been  generally  ufed  for  condenfing  the  &  ej. 
fumes,  fpirit  or  oil  of  fulphur  by  the  bell.  The  quantity  of  acid 
collected  by  this  procefs  is  very  fmall,  greateft  part  of  the  fumes 
efcaping :  fixteen  ounces  of  fulphur,  in  the  mdft  favourable  circum- 
ftances,  yield  fcarcely  one  ounce  of  phlegmatic  fpirit ;  though  it  is 
certain,  that  out  of  this  quantity  of  fulphur,  more  than  fifteen  ounces 
are  pure  acid,  of  fuch  ftrength,  as  to  require  being  diluted  with  above 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  pitch  of  common  fpirit 
of  fulphur ;  fo  that  if  fulphur  could  be  burnt  without  the  lofs  of  any 
of  its  fumes,  we  might  obtain  double  its  weight  of  an  acid  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ftrength.  The  procefs  has  lately  been  improved,  by  fome  parti¬ 
cular  perfons3  though  not  perhaps  to  this  degree,  yet  fo  far  as  to  afford 
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at  a  very  low  price  almod  all  the  acid  now  fold  under  the  name  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  The  improvement  confifls  chiefly  in  burning  the  fulphur 
in  very  large  glafs  veffeis,  in  the  bottoms  of  which  fome  warm  water 
is  placed,  whofe  fleam  ferves  to  colled  and  condenfe  the  fumes. 

The  acid  of  vitriol  or  fulphur,  largely  diluted  fo  as  to  be  fupportable 
or  but  gratefully  tart  to  the  palate,  is  the  mofl  falubrious  of  all  the 
mineral  acids.  It  is  mixed  with  watery  infufions,  fpirituous  tinctures 
and  other  liquids,  as  an  antiphlogiflic  ;  as  a  reflringent  in  hemorrha- 
gies ;  and  as  a  ftomachie  and  corroborant  in  weaknefles,  lofs  of  appe¬ 
tite,  and  decays  of  conflitution,  accompanied  with  flow  febrile  fymp- 
toms,  brought  on  by  irregularities,  or  fucceeding  the  fuppreffion  of 
intermittents  bv  Peruvian  bark.  In  feveral  cafes  of  this  kind,  after 
bitters  and  aromatics  of  themfelves  had  availed  nothing,  a  mixture  of 
them  with  the  vitriolic  acid  has  happily  taken  place  :  the  form  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of  is  that  of  a  fpirituous  tindure  :  fix  ounces  of  oil  of 
vitriol  are  dropt  by  degrees  into  a  quart  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  the 
mixture  digefled  for  three  days  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards 
digefted  for  three  days  longer  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  cinnamon, 
an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry  leaves  of  pepper¬ 
mint  *  or  a  pint  of  an  aromatic  tincture  drawn  with  proof  fpirit  is 
mixed  with  four  ounces  of  the  flrong  acid  -f* :  thefe  liquors  are  given 
from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  drops,  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  at  fuch 
times  as  the  flomach  is  mofl  empty.  A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  with 
fpirit  of  wine  alone,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to 
three  of  the  latter,  digefled  together  for  fome  time,  is  ufed  in  France 
as  a  reflringent  in  gonorrhoeas,  female  fluors,  and  fpittings  of  blood. 

When  oil  of  vitriol  and  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  are  long  digefled 
together  or  diddled,  a  part  of  the  acid  unites  with  the  vinous  fpirit 
into  a  new  compound,  very  volatile  and  inflammable,  of  no  perceptible 
acidity,  of  a  drong  and  very  fragrant  fmell,  and  an  aromatic  kind  of 
tade  :  this  dulcified  part,  more  volatile  than  the  red,  feparates  and 
rifes  dr d  in  didillation,  and  may  thus  be  colleded  by  itfelf.  The 
college  of  London  directs  a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  a  pint  of  redided 
fpirit  of  wine  to  be  cautioudy  and  gradually  mixed  (a  great  conflid  and 
heat  enfuing  if  they  are  mixed  hadily)  and  fet  to  didil  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  :  that  of  Edinburgh  orders  the  fame  quantity  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  be  dropt  into  four  times  as  much  of  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  the 
mixture  to  be  digefted  in  a  clofe  velfel,  for  eight  days,  previoufly  to  the 
5  ,  didil- 
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ililTillation,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  coalition  of  the  two  ingredients. 

The  different  proportions  of  the  acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous,  in  thefe  pre- 
fcriptions,  make  no  material  variation  in  the  qualities  of  the  product, 
provided  the  diftillation  is  duly  conducted;  for  the  fmalleff  of  the  above 
proportions  of  acid  is  much  more  than  the  vinous  fpirit  can  dulcify,  and 
all  the  redundant  acid  remains  in  either  cafe  behind.  The  true  dulci¬ 
fied  fpirit  rifes  in  thin  fubtile  vapours,  which  condenfe  upon  the  tides 
of  the  recipient  in  {freight  ffriae  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  white  fumes, 
which  form  either  irregular  flrias  or  large  round  drops  like  oil ;  on  the 
firfl  appearance  of  which,  the  procefs  is  either  to  be  ifopt,  or  the  receiver 
changed.  The  fpirit  which  thefe  fumes  afford,  very  different  from 
the  dulcified  one,  has  a  pungent  acid  fmell  like  the  fumes  of  burning 
fulphur :  on  its  lurface  is  found  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil,  of  a  ffrong  01.  vimoli 
penetrating  and  very  agreeable  fmell,  readily  diffolublein  fpirit  of  wine,  dulce//<^* 
to  a  large  proportion  of  which  it  commnicates  the  fmell  and  tafle  of 
the  aromatic  or  dulcified  fpirit.  The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  order 
to  fecure  againfl  any  acidity  in  the  dulcified  fpirit,  order  it  to  be  recti¬ 
fied,  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal  meafure  of  water,  in  every  pint  of 
which  a  dram  of  fait  of  tartar  has  been  diffolved,  and  drawing  off  the 
fpirit  again  by  a  gentle  heat. 

This  fpirit,  taken  from  ten  to  eighty  or  -ninety  drops,  ftrengthens 
the  ftomach  and  digeftive  powers,  relieves  flatulencies,  promotes 
urine,  and  in  many  cafes  abates  fpafmodic  ftriCtures  and  procures 
reft.  It  is  not  effentially  different  from  the  celebrated  mineral  anodyne 
liquor  of  Hoffmann  to  which  it  is  frequently,  by  the  author  himfelf, 
directed  as  a  fubftitute.  It  is  evident,  from  Hoffmann’s  writings, 
that  his  anodyne  was  compofed  of  the  dulcified  fpirit  and  the  aromatic  Liquor  ano- 
oil  which  comes  over  after  it,  but  the  particular  proportions  of  the  two 
he  has  no  where  fpecified  :  the  faculty  of  Paris  directs,  under  the  title 
of  his  preparation,  twelve  drops  of  the  oil  to  be  diffolved  in  two 
ounces  of  the  fpirit ;  the  college  of  Wirtemberg  feems  to  think,  that 
all  the  oil,  and  all  the  fpirit,  obtained  in  one  operation,  were  mixed 
together,  without  regard  to  the  precife  quantities. 

The  dulcified  fpirit  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  menflruum  for  certain 
refinous  and  bituminous  bodies,  which  are  more  difficultly  and  languidly 
aCted  upon  by  pure  vinous  fpirits.  It  is  often  mixed  with  aromatic  and 
ftomachic  tinCtures,  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  acid  elixirs  above  mentioned:  eight  ounces  are  commonly  added  to 
a  pint  of  the  officinal  aromatic  tinCture,  in  which  it  does  not,  like  Elk.  vitrioii 
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the  acid  undulcified,  occafion  any  precipitation.  A  medicine  of  this 
kind  was  formerly  in  great  efteem  under  the  name  of  Vigani’s  volatile 
elixir  of  vitriol,  the  preparation  of  which  was  long  kept  a  fecret,  and 
firfi:  made  publick  in  the  pharmacopoeia  reformata  :  it  is  prepared  by 
macerating,  in  fome  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  free  from  acidity,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  mint  leaves  curioufly  dried,  till  the  fpirit  has  acquired  a 
fine  green  colour  :  to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  filtration,  during  which 
the  more  volatile  parts  would  exhale,  the  mint  may  be  fufpended  in  the 
fpirit  in  a  fine  linen  cloth. 

If  the  dulcified  fpirit,  rectified  as  above  prefcribed  from  a  folution  of 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  be  fhaken  with  equal  its  quantity  of  a  like  folution. 
Spirit,  vini  an^  mixture  differed  to  reft ;  an  ethereal  fluid  rifes  to  the  furface, 
^  anhereus  and  great  part  of  the  dulcified  fpirit  may  be  recovered  again  from  the 
/ 'oarx.  Edm.  remainder  by  diftillation.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Hadley,  that  he  has 
obferved  the  largeft  proportion  of  ether  to  be  obtained,  by  ufing  the 
ftrongeft  vitriolic  acid  of  the  fhops  with  equal  its  quantity  by  meafure 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  diftilling  immediately  by  a  heat  fufficient  to 
make  the  mixture  boil;  and  that  by  this  management,  from  three 
pints  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fix  pints  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  he  ob¬ 
tained  two  pints  and  a  half  of  the  ether. 

The  ether  or  ethereal  fpirit  is  the  lighteft,  moft  fubtile,  volatile,  and 
inflammable,  of  all  known  liquids :  it  quickly  exhales  in  the  air,  diffu- 
ling  an  odour  of  great  fragrance  :  it  does  not  mingle  with  water,  with 
acid  liquors,  with  alkaline  liquors,  or  with  vinous  fpirits,  at  leaft  not 
in  any  confiderable  quantity,  only  a  fmall  portion  of  the  ether  being 
imbibed  by  them  :  it  unites  with  oils  in  all  proportions,  diflolves  bal- 
fams,  and  refins,  and  extracts  the  oily  and  refinous  parts  of  vegetables. 
It  has  been  hitherto  regarded  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  nor  are 
its  medicinal  qualities  as  yet  much  known.  Malouin  looks  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  moft  perfedt  tonics,  friendly  to  the  nerves,  cordial  and  ano¬ 
dyne  ;  and  fays  he  has  found  it  to  be  a  good  remedy  in  rheums,  for 
abating  coughs,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  convulfive  kind.  Its  great 
volatility  renders  the  taking  of  it  very  incommodious  :  the  author 
above  mentioned  orders,  as  the  moft  convenient  form,  from  three  to 
twelve  drops  to  be  dropt  on  fugar  or  powdered  liquorice,  a  little  warm 
water  or  fome  warm  infufion  to  be  immediately  added,  and  the  whole 
(wallowed  diredtly.  It  has  been  reported  to  give  immediate  eafe  in 
violent  headachs,  by  being  rubbed  on  the  temples. 
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The  vitriolic  acid  faturates  a  larger  quantity  of  fixt  alkaline  falts 
than  any  of  the  other  acids,  and  dillodges  therefrom  fuch  other  acids 
as  have  been  previouily  combined  with  them  :  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or 
oil  of  vitriol,  about  five  parts  are  fufficient  for  eight  of  the  common, 
vegetable  fixt  alkalies.  The  neutral  fait,  refulting  from  its  coalition  Tartarura 
with  this  kind  of  alkali,  is  of  a  bitterifh  tafte,  very  difficultly  foluble  vitrioiatum. 
in  water,  and  fcarcely  fufible  in  the  fire :  in  fmall  dofes,  as  a  fcruple  sal  enixum 
or  half  a  dram,  it  is  an  ufeful  aperient ;  in  larger  ones,  as  four  or  five  &  Arcanum 
drams,  a  mild  cathartic,  which  does  not  pafs  off  fo  haftily  as  the  fal 
cat  hart  lens,  and  feems  to  perform  its  office  more  thoroughly.  This 
fait  has  been  commonly  prepared  with  the  alkali  obtained  from  tartar, 
and  is  hence  called  vitriolated  tartar  :  fome  dilute  the  oil  of  vitriol  with  Pharm.  Edin . 
an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  drop  into  it  a  folution  of  the 
alkaline  fait  till  a  frefh  addition  occafions  no  further  effervefcence  : 
others,  inftead  of  the  pure  acid,  ufe  vitriol  in  fubftance,  which  being  Pharm .  Load*. 
dilfolved  in  boiling  water,  any  alkaline  fait,  gradually  fuperadded  till 
the  effervefcence  ceafes,  abforbs  the  pure  acid,  and  throws  down  the 
metallic  bafis  of  the  vitriol ;  one  part  of  the  alkali  is  nearly  fufficient 
for  two  of  the  vitriol.  This  laid  method,  more  troublefome  than 
the  other  in  regard  to  the  preparation,  more  effectually  fecures  the  me¬ 
dicine  from  a  redundance  of  acidity.  The  wholefale  dealers  fubfti- 
tute  for  this  fait  that  which  remains  after  the  extraction  of  the  acid  of 
nitre  by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which,  when  duly  prepared,  is  exactly 
the  fame  (fee  Nltrum J  :  but  as  they  commonly  employ  in  that  procefs 
an  over-proportion  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  vend  the  remaining  fait 
uncryftallized,  we  often  meet  with  it  fo  very  acid  as  to  be  utterly  unfit 
for  ufe. 

With  the  mineral  fixt  alkali,  and  the  earth  called  magnefia,  this 
acid  forms  compound  falts  of  a  bitterer  tafle,  fomewhat  lei's  purgative, 
and  much  eafier  of  folution,  than  that  with  vegetable  alkalies :  with 
volatile  alkalies  a  very  pungent  ammoniacal  fait,  whofe  medicinal  ef¬ 
fects  are  not  well  known.  The  ftrong  acid,  boiled  on  argillaceous 
earths  to  drynefs,  corrodes  a  portion  of  them,  and  concretes  therewith 
into  an  auftere  ftyptic  fait.  Calcareous  earths  it  does  not  dilfolve  into 
a  liquid  ftate,  but  may  be  combined  with  them,  by  precipitation  from 
other  acids,  into  an  indiffoluble  concrete  feemingly  of  no  medicinal 
activity.  Among  metallic  bodies,  it  diflblves  zinc  and  iron  readily ; 
copper,  filver,  quickfilver,  lead,  and  tin,  very  difficultly :  it  is  fitted 
for  aCting  on  the  two  firft  by  dilution  with  three  or  tour  times  its 
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quantity  of  water  :  the  others  require  the  undiluted  acid,  and  a  heat 
fufficient  to  make  it  boil;  when,  the  more  phlegmatic  parts  exhaling, 
fo  much  of  the  pure  acid  matter  remains  combined  with  the  metals,  as 
to  render  them,  in  part  at  lead:,  difioluble  in  water;  fee  the  refpedtive 
metals. 

The  medical  qualities  of  the  acid  in  its  volatile  Rate  are  very  little 
known,  andthofe  of  the  combinations  thereof  with  alkalies  not  at  all, 
though  they  fhould  feem  to  deferve  enquiry.  The  volatile  acid  of 
burning  brimftone  may  be  commodioufly  transferred  into  fixt  alkalies, 
by  dipping  linen  clothes  in  a  ffrong  folution  of  the  alkali  and  fufpending 
them  over  the  fumes,  of  which  they  will  quickly  imbibe  fo  much  as  to 
neutralize  the  alkali  :  this  neutral  fait  being  rubbed  off,  the  clothes 
may  be  again  moiftened  with  the  alkaline  ley,  expofed  to  the  acid 
fumes,  and  thefe  proceffes  alternately  repeated  ( a ).  The  neutral  fait 
thus  obtained  differs  greatly  in  its  tafte  and  other  properties,  and  doubt- 
lefs  alfo  in  its  medical  virtues,  from  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
coalition  of  the  fixt  acid  with  the  fame  alkali,  that  is,  from  vitriolated 
tartar.  It  difi'olves  more  eafily  in  water,  and  fhoots,  not  into  octan¬ 
gular  cryffals,  but  into  fmall  (lender  ones  like  fhort  needles.  On 
adding  to  it  the  fixt  vitriolic  acid  (or  even  the  weaker  acids  of  nitre  or 
fea-lalt)  the  volatile  acid  is  difengaged  from  the  alkali ;  and  though,  in 
the  compound  fait,  its  pungent  fmell  was  wholly  fuppreffed,  it  now 
rifes  in  difiillation  as  pungent  and  fuffocating  as  the  original  fumes  of 
the  brimffone.  The  neutral  fait,  in  a  dry  form,  may  be  kept  un¬ 
changed  for  years  :  diffolved  in  water,  and  expofed  for  fome  time  to 
the  air,  or  if  roafted  with  a  gentle  heat,  it  becomes  the  fame  with 
vitriolated  tartar. 


V  L  MAR  I  A. 

JJLMARIA  five  Regina  prati  Ph.  Pdinb.  Barba  capree  foribus 
tcompadiis  C.  B.  Meadowsweet  or  QueEn-of-the  meadows  : 
a  plant  with  tall,  fmooth,  reddffh,  brittle  ffalks  ;  and  oval,  fh ap¬ 
pointed,  indented  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib,  with  fmaller 
pieces  between,  and  at  the  end  a.  larger  odd  one  divided  into  three 
fedtions,  wrinkled  and  green  above,  white  underneath  :  on  the  tops 
come  forth  large  thick  duffers  of  little  whitifh  flowers,  followed  each 
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by  feveral  crooked  feeds  fet  in  a  roundifh  head.  It  is  perennial, 
common  in  moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  ulmaria  recommended  as  mild  aftringents,  difcover 
to  the  tafte  or  fmell  very  little  foundation  for  any  medical  virtues. 
The  flowers  have  a  ftrong  and  pleafant  fmell,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  antifpafmodic  and  diaphoretic,  and  which  in  keep¬ 
ing  is  foon  diflipated,  leaving  in  the  flowers  only  an  inflpid  mucilagi¬ 
nous  matter.  As  thefe  flowers  are  more  rarely  ufed  in  medicine  than 
their  fragrant  fmell  might  rationally  perfuade,  Linnaeus  fufpefts  that 
the  negledt  of  them  has  arifen  from  the  plant  being  poflefled  of  fome 
noxious  qualities,  which  it  feemed  to  betray  by  its  being  left  untouched 
by  cattle  :  it  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  cattle,  which  re- 
fufed  the  ulmaria,  refufed  alfo  angelica,  and  other  herbs,  whofe  inno¬ 
cence  is  apparent  from  daily  experience. 


U  L  M  U  S. 

TJLMJJS  Pharm.Edmb.  Ulmus  campejlris  &  theophrafii  C.B\ 
El  m  :  a  tall  common  tree ;  covered  with  a  rough,  chapt,  brownilh, 
brittle  bark,  under  which  lies  a  white,  fmooth,  tough,  coriaceous- 
one  ;  producing  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves  appear,  imperfect 
flowers,  followed  by  fiat  roundilh  capfules,  containing  each  a  Angle 
feed. 

The  inner  tough  bark  of  the  elm  tree,  of  no  manifeft  fmell,  dis¬ 
covers,  on  being  chewed,  a  copious  flimy  mucilage,  of  no  particular 
tafte  :  the  outer  brittle  bark  is  much  lefs  flimy,  but  equally  void  of 
fmell  and  tafte.  It  may  therefore  be  prefumed,  that  if  elm  bark  has- 
been  found  of  ufe  in  nephritic  cafes,  in  which  it  is  recommended  by 
authors  ;  or  externally  againft  burns,  for  which  it  is  applied  by  the 
common  people ;  it  was  of  ufe  no  otherwife  than  as  a  Ample  emollient. 
Neither  the  purgative  virtue  afcribed  to  it  by  fome,  nor  the  aflringent 
by  others,  appear  to  have  any  foundation. 

U  R  I  N  A. 

URINA  Ph.  Parif.  Urine.  The  recent  urine  of  healthful 
fubje£ts  is  naufeoufly  bitter,  very  faline,  fcarce  manifeftly  alkaline  or 
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acid.  Affoon  as  it  begins  to  putrefy,  it  emits  volatile  alkaline  vapours 5 
and  if  didilled,  when  moderately  putrefied,  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  yields 
a  concrete  volatile  alkaline  fait :  as  volatile  alkalies  have  a  drong  anti- 
feptic  power,  the  vapours  of  putrefied  urine  are  not  obferved,  like  thofe 
of  cadaverous  animal  fubdances,  to  be  productive  of  putrid  difeafes. 
A  pungent  cauftic  volatile  fpirit  may  likewife  be  obtained  from  recent 
urine,  by  infpiffating,  and  then  diftilling  it  with  the  addition  of  quick¬ 
lime. 

If  the  putrefied  urine  be  flowly  infpifTated,  in  glafs  or  done-ware 
veffels,  to  the  confidence  of  a  thin  fyrup,  and  fet  for  fome  weeks  in 
a  cold  place,  brown  cryftals  will  fhoot  from  it,  confiding  partly  of 
marine  lalt,  and  partly  of  a  fait  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  fhoots  before 
the  marine,  and  which,  by  repeated  folutions,  filtrations,  and  cry- 
dallizations,  maybe  purified  both  from  that  fait  and  from  the  adhering 
oil.  In  this  date  *,  it  appears  perfectly  neutral,  and  impreffes  on  the 
tongue  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs  with  a  dight  bitterifhnefs  :  laid  on  a  red-hot 
iron,  it  bubbles,  emits  volatile  alkaline  vapours,  and  runs  into  a  colour- 
lels  pellucid  fubdance  refembling  fine  glafs  :  this  apparent  glafs  is  mani- 
fedly  acid,  though  but  weakly  fo,  diffolves  in  water,  neutralizes  alka¬ 
line  falts,  and  with  volatile  alkalies  regenerates  the  original  neutral 
fait.  One  of  its  mod  didinguifhing  characters  is,  that  a  mixture  of 
it  with  inflammable  matters,  as  foot  or  powdered  charcoal,  on  being 
heated  to  ignition  in  an  open  veffel,  emits  dallies  like  lightening,  and, 
on  being  diddled  in  a  retort  with  a  moderately  drong  dre,  yields  the 
highly  inflammable  concrete  called  phofphorus. 

Urine  is  fometimes  applied  externally,  boiled  with  bran,  as  a 
refolvent  and  difeutient,  in  which  intentions  it  is  faid  to  be  very  effi¬ 
cacious.  Recent  cows  urine  has  been  drank  in  the  fpring,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  or  more  every  morning,  for  feveral  days,  as  an  at- 
tenuant  and  deobdruent  in  different  diforders  :  the  naufeous  draught 
purges  plentifully  by  dool,  and  fometimes  vomits.  The  peculiar  fait 
of  urine  is  but  of  late  difeovery,  and  its  medicinal  qualities  are  as  yet 
unknown. 


ur  r  I  C  A. 

UR  TIC  A  major  vulgaris  Pharm.  Edinb.  Urtica  urens  maxima 
C.B.  Common  stinging  nettle. — Infufions  and  decoCtions 
of  this  herb,  or  its  expreffed  juice,  are  recommended  in  different 
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diforders  as  aperients,  and  faid  to  loofen  the  belly  :  the  juice,  depu¬ 
rated  and  gently  infpiflated,  difcovers  a  confiderable  taile,  of  the  fub- 
faline  kind. 


U  V  M  P  A  S  SM. 

RAISINS:  rich  fweet  grapes,  dried  by  the  fun’s  heat  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe.  Two  forts  are  directed  for  medicinal  ufe. 
i.  Uvae  pass^:  majores  Ph.  Lond.  Gf  Ed.  raiflns  of  the  fun;  the 
fruit  of  the  vifis  damafcena  dried  upon  the  tree ;  the  flem  of  each 
duller,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  being  cut  almoll  through,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  afflux  of  any  frefh  juice.  2.  Uvae  passae  minores 
fen  corinthiaca:  Ph.  Edinb .  currants ;  the  fruit  of  the  vitis  corin- 
thiaca  picked  from  the  {talks. 

These  fruits  are  ufed  as  agreeable  lubricating  acefcent  fweets,  in 
pedtoral  decodtions,  and  for  obtunding  the  acrimony  of  other  medi¬ 
cines  and  rendering  them  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  :  the 
firfl  fort  inclines  moffc  to  acidity,  the  fweetnefs  of  the  latter  being 
more  of  the  mucilaginous  kind.  They  both  give  out  their  fweetnefs 
and  their  pleafant  flavour  to  water  and  fpirit  :  the  Hones  or  feeds  are 
fuppofed  to  communicate  a  difagreeable  relilh,  and  hence  are  generally 
directed  to  be  taken  out ;  but  it  did  not  appear  on  trial  that  they  give 
any  tafle  at  all  to  water,  proof  fpirit,  or  rectified  fpirit. 


JVINTERANUS  CORTEX. 

WINTERANUS  cortex  Ph.  Edinb.  Cortex  magellanicus . 
Winter’s  bark  :  the  bark  of  a  middle-fized  tr (laurifolia  magel- 
lanica  cortice  acri  C.  B.J  faid  to  have  bay-like  leaves,  and  flowers  like 
thofe  of  the  honeyfuckle,  and  to  grow  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and 
other  parts  of  America.  The  bark  is  brought  over  in  pretty  thick 
pieces,  rolled  up  into  quills ;  externally  of  an  alh-colour,  fungous, 
uneven,  and  full  of  clefts ;  internally  compadt,  and  of  a  reddifli- 
yellow  or  rufty  hue. 

This  bark  was  difcovered  on  the  coafl:  of  Magellan,  by  captain 
Winter,  in  1567  :  the  failors  then  employed  it  as  a  fpice,  and  after¬ 
wards  found  it  ferviceable  in  the  fcurvy ;  againft  which  it  is  Hill,  in 
fome  places,  made  an  ingredient  in  diet-drinks.  Among  us,  it  is 
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rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  canella  alba  being  generally  fubftituted  to  in 
the  (hops,  and  by  many  reckoned  to  be  the  fame.  There  is,  never- 
thelefs,  a  confiderable  difference  betwixt  them  both  in  appearance, 
and  in  quality  :  the  Winter’s  bark  is  in  larger  pieces  than  the  canella, 
of  a  more  rugged  furface,  and  deeper  colour :  its  fmell  is  more  agree¬ 
able;  its  taffe  warmer,  more  pungent,  and  lefs  bitter. 

ZEDOARIA. 

ZEDOARIA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Zedoaria  longa  & 
Zedoaria  rotunda  C.B.  Zedoary:  the  root  of  an  Indian  plant, 
of  which  we  have  no  certain  account ;  brought  over  in  oblong 
pieces,  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger  and  two  or  three 
*  Zerumbeth  inches  in  length  ;  or  in  roundifh  ones  *  about  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
Phar.  Parif  Gf  an  afh-colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within.  The  long  fort 
is  faid  by  fome  to  be  the  ftrongeft,  but  the  difference,  if  any,  is 
very  inconfiderable,  and  hence  the  college  allows  both  to  be  ufed 
indifcriminately. 

This  root  has  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  aromatic  taffe. 
It  impregnates  water  with  its  fmell,  a  flight  bitternefs,  a  confiderable 
warmth  and  pungency,  and  a  yellowifh  brown  colour  :  the  reddiih- 
yellow  fpirituous  tindture  is  in  taffe  ffronger,  and  in  fmell  weaker, 
than  the  watery.  In  diffillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  thick  ponde¬ 
rous  effential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  zedoary,  in  taffe  very  hot 
and  pungent  :  the  decodtion,  thus  deprived  of  the  aromatic  matter, 
and  concentrated  by  infpiffation,  proves  weakly  and  difagreeably  bitter 
and  fubacrid.  A  part  of  its  odorous  matter  rifes  alfo  in  the  infpiffa¬ 
tion  of  the  fpirituous  tindture  :  the  remaining  extradt  is  a  very  warm, 
not  fiery,  moderately  bitter  aromatic,  in  flavour  more  grateful  than 
the  zedoary  in  fuhffance. 

Zedoary  root  is  a  very  ufeful  warm  ftomachic.  It  was  employed 
by  fome  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  gentian  root ;  at  a  time  when  a  poifonous 
.  article,  mixed  with  the  gentian  brought  from  abroad,  rendered  its  ufe 
hazardous :  but  from  the  above  analylis  it  appears  to  be  not  entirely 
fimilar  to  that  fimple  bitter;  its  warm  aromatic  part  being  the  pre¬ 
vailing  principle,  in  virtue  of  which,  its  fpirituous  extradt  (the  moft 
elegant  preparation  of  it)  is  made  an  ingredient  in  the  cordial  confec¬ 
tion  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 
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ZIBET  HUM. 

ZIBRTHUM  Fh.Ed.  Civ  eft  a.  Civet:  a  foft  undluous 
odoriferous  fubflance,  about  the  coniiibence  of  honey  or  butter ;  of  a 
whitifh,  yellowifh,  or  brownifh  colour,  and  fometimes  blackifh; 
brought  from  the  Brazils,  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  and  the  Eafl  Indies ; 
found  in  certain  bags  fituated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  cat  kind.  The  bag  has  an  aperture  externally,  by  which 
the  civet  is  fhed  or  extracted. 

This  fubflance  has  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  fo  flrong  as,  when  undi¬ 
luted,  to  be  difagreeable  j  and  an  undtuous  fubacrid  tafle.  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  perfumes,  rarely  or  never  for  medicinal  purpofes,  though 
the  lingular  effedts  which  mufk  has  been  lately  found  to  produce 
may  ferve  as  an  inducement  to  the  trial.  It  unites  with  oils,  both 
exprelfed  and  diflilled,  and  with  animal  fats  :  in  watery  or  fpirituous 
liquors  it  does  not  diffolve,  but  both  menflrua  may  be  flrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  its  odoriferous  matter,  water  by  diflillation,  and  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  by  digeflion  :  by  trituration  with  mucilages,  it  becomes  fo- 
luble  in  water. 

Z  I  N  C  U  M. 

ZINC,  or  tutenag  :  a  blueifh  white  metal ;  crackling,  in  being 
bent,  like  tin,  and  quickly  breaking ;  about  feven  times  fpecifically 
heavier  than  water ;  beginning  to  melt  in  a  moderate  red  heat,  and 
very  flowly  calcining  on  a  continuance  of  the  fire  ;  in  a  moderate 
white  heat  flowing  thin,  burning,  fulgurating,  with  a  bright  deep 
green  or  blueifh  green  flame,  and  fubliming  into  light  white  flowers, 
which  concrete  about  the  upper  part  of  the  veffel,  or  on  the  bodies 
adjacent,  into  thin  crufts,  or  foft  loofe  filaments  like  down  or  cob¬ 
webs.  In  its  metallic  form,  and  in  that  of  a  calx  or  flowers,  it  dif- 
folves  readily  in  all  acids,  and  precipitates  from  them  almofl  all  the 
other  metallic  bodies. 

The  calces  or  flowers  of  zinc  are  difficultly  revived  into  their  me¬ 
tallic  form.  Though  perfectly  fixed  in  the  fire  fo  long  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  flate  of  calx ;  yet,  as  calces  in  general  require  for  their 
revival  a  greater  heat  than  that  in  which  the  metal  itfelf  melts,  and 
as  a  full  melting  heat  is  the  greatefl  that  zinc  can  iupport  the  in- 
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Rant  they  are  revived,  they  burn  and  calcine  again  in  open  veffels, 
and  efcape  through  the  ‘pores  of  clofe  ones.  Hence  fome  ores  and 
preparations  of  this  metal  have  been  long  kept  in  the  fhops,  and 
even  chemically  examined,  without  being  difcovered  to  be  fuch. 
The  revival  may  be  effected,  by  ufing  compact  veffels,  of  fuch  a 
ftrudture,  that  the  zinc,  in  proportion  as  it  is  reftored  to  its  metallic 
form  by  the  charcoal  powder  or  other  inflammable  additions  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of  for  thofe  purpofes,  may  be  fuffered  to  fublime  or 
run  off  from  the  heat  without  being  expofed  to  the  outward  air ;  or 
by  adding  fome  other  metallic  fubftance  to  detain  it,  as  copper,  which 
is  thus  changed  into  brafs. 

This  metal  has  not  yet  been  received  into  the  fhops  in  its  own 
form  ;  though  it  fhould  feem  to  deferve  a  place,  as  affording  prepara¬ 
tions  fuperior  to  the  ores  or  productions  of  it  now  made  ufe  of.  A 
white  vitriol  made  from  pure  zinc,  by  diffolution  in  the  diluted 
vitriolic  acid  and  cryftallization,  is  doubtlefs  preferable  for  medicinal 
ufe  to  the  common  impure  white  vitriol  j  and  the  white  flowers,  into 
which  it  is  changed  by  deflagration,  to  the  very  impure  calamine 
and  tutty.  Moderately  pure  white  flowers,  fublimed  from  it  in  the 
brafs  or  other  furnaces,  wherein  zinc  or  its  ores  are  melted  with  other 
metals,  were  formerly  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  fompholix  and  nihil  album . 


ZINGIBER . 

ZINGIBER  Pharm .  Lond.  &  C.  B .  Zingiheri  Pharm.  Ed„ 
Ginger  :  the  root  of  a  reed-like  plant,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  the  Weft  3  brought 
over  in  knotty  branched  flattifh  pieces,  freed  from  the  outer  bark,  of 
a  pale  colour  and  fibrous  texture  :  that  which  is  leaf!  fibrous  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  beft. 

This  warm  aromatic  root,  of  common  ufe  as  a  fpice  in  flatulent 
colics,  &c.  appears  to  be  much  lefs  liable  to  heat  the  conftitution 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  penetrating  heat  and  pungency  of 
its  tafte,  and  from  the  fixednefs  of  its  adtive  principles.  It  gives 
out  the  whole  of  its  virtue  to  rectified  fpirit,  and  great  part  of  it 
to  water,  tinging  the  former  of  a  deep,  the  latter  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  1  the  fpirituous  tindlure,  infpiffated,  yields  a  fiery  extradl> 
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fmelling  moderately  of  the  ginger :  the  watery  infufion,  boiled  down 
to  a  thick  confidence,  diflolved  afreflh.  in  a  large  quantity  of  water 
and  drongly  boiled  down  again,  retains  dill  the  heat  and  pungency 
of  the  root,  though  little  or  nothing  of  its.  fmell  :  there  does  not 
feem  to  be  any  of  the  common  fpices  whofe  pungency  is  of  fo  fixed 
a  kind.  In  the  lhops  is  kept  a  fyrup  made  from  an  infufion  of  Syr.  zingib. 
three  *  or  four  ^  ounces  of  the  root  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  *  Pb.  Edinb. 
which  is  agreeably  impregnated  with  its  warmth  and  flavour ;  and  ^  pb'  Lon<*' 
the  candied  ginger,  brought  from  abroad,  which  is  likewife  mode¬ 
rately  aromatic. 
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Mercury,  divided  by  diff  'erent  materials  for  internal  ufe , 
page  92.]  Since  this  work  went  to  the  prefs,  a  treatife  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Plenck  of  Vienna,  recommending  a  mixture 
of  quickfilver  <md  gum-arabic  as  preferable  to  all  the  other  mercurial 
preparations  hitherto  known ;  being  in  all  cafes  fafe,  rarely  or  never 
producing  a  falivation,  and  adding  foon  on  the  venereal  virus.  He 
directs  one  dram  of  purified  quickfilver,  and  two  drams  of  the  gum, 
to  be  ground  together  in  a  hone  mortar,  adding  by  degrees  half  a 
Spoonful  of  water,  till  the  quickfilver  difappears,  and  the  whole  be¬ 
comes  a  vifcid  grey  mucilage,  which  happens  in  a  fhort  time  :  half 
an  ounce  of  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  a  limple  water,  are  then  gra¬ 
dually  added,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  given  every  morning 
and  evening.  Part  of  the  mercury  remains  fufpended  in  the  liquor, 
part  fettles  to  the  bottom,  but  retains  fo  much  of  the  gum  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  divided  and  form  a  grey  mucous  fediment,  which  readily  unites 
again  with  the  water  on  lhaking  the  veflel :  if  the  fluid  be  Separated, 
and  the  fediment  dried  by  heat,  the  mucilage  then  lofes  its  power, 
and  the  mercury  runs  into  globules. 

The  author  made  trial  of  feveral  other  fubftances,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  for  the  extinction  of  mercury,  but  found  none  that  anfwered 
equally  with  gum-arabic.  The  mucus  expectorated  from  the  throat 
extinguished  it,  and  kept  it  divided  after  the  addition  of  water ;  but 
very  little  of  the  mercury  remained  fufpended  in  the  liquor,  both  the 
mercury  and  the  mucus  fubfiding.  Saliva  had  muchlefs  effeCt :  yolks 
of  eggs,  white  of  eggs,  bile,  glue  of  iflnglafs,  gum-tragacanth,  mu¬ 
cilage  of  quince  feeds,  clarified  honey.  Simple  fyrup,  either  did  not 
extinguish  the  mercury  at  all,  or  Suffered  it,  on  dilution  with  water, 
to  run  together  again.  But  thick  honey,  unclarified,  kept  it  divided  j 
and  fyrups  greatly  promoted  the  effeCt  of  gum-arabic. 
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The  trials  of  the  gummy  mercurial  that  have  come  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  afford  little  foundation  to  expeCt  from  it  any  advantages  above 
the  common  mercurial  preparations.  I  have  known  it  given,  with¬ 
out  much  benefit,  in  cafes  which  were  afterwards  cured  in  a  fhort 
time  by  folution  of  fublimate.  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  Some  of 
our  hofpftals  even  fmaller  dofes  than  thofe  directed  by  the  author  have 
on  the  third  day  brought  on  a  ptyalifm. 

HEMLOC  K,  page  216.]  In  the  third  volume  of  the  medical 
obfervations  and  inquiries  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in 
London,  Dr.  Fothergil  and  Dr.  Rutty  have  given  two  papers  on  this 
medicine,  drawn  from  extenfive  practice  in  England  and  Ireland ; 
from  which  we  have  grounds  to  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  though  the 
cicuta  is  far  from  anfwering  the  expectations  which  Dr.  Stcerck  had 
railed,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  an  ufeful  acquisition,  and  may  affiSt  in 
curing  fome  disorders,  and  alleviating  others,  in  which  the  common 
medicines  are  inadequate  auxiliaries.  In  real  cancers,  whether  ulce¬ 
rated  or  occult,  there  is  no  infcance  of  its  effecting  a  complete  cure  ; 
but  it  was  found  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  deplorable  difeafe,  to 
mitigate  the  pain  for  a  time,  and  to  change  the  thin,  ichorous,  fetid 
dilcharge  to  a  ftate  more  approaching  that  of  laudable  pus.  In 
different  kinds  of  malignant  ulcers,  it  in  like  manner  mended  the 
difcharge,  and  difpofed  the  ulcer  to  heal.  Some  fcrophulous  tumors 
were  completely  refolved  by  it,  and  the  cure  has  Stood  for  feveral 
feafons  :  in  other  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  patient  has  frequently  Suf¬ 
fered  a  relapfe,  especially  in  the  Spring.  Dr.  Tothergil  obferves,  that 
the  fuccefs  of  this  medicine  depends  on  its  being  given  in  as  large  a 
dofe  as  the  patient  can  bear;  for  otherwife,  though  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  Seldom  procures  any  .benefit  :  that  the  hemlock 
is  in  greatest  perfection  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  and  the  habit 
of  the  plant  inclines  to  yellow ;  and  that  in  making  the  extraCt,  the 
lefs  heat  it  undergoes,  the  better  :  that  he  has  found  twenty  grains  of 
one  fort  of  extraCt  equal  in  point  of  efficacy  to  near  forty  of  another: 
that  the  dofe  is  to  be  increafed  by  degrees,  till  it  produces  certain  effeCts, 
which  Seldom  fail  to  arife  from  a  full  dofe,  and  which  for  the  mod: 
part  are,  either  a  giddinefs  affeCting  the  head,  and  motions  of  the 
eyes,  as  if  Something  pufhed  them  outwards  ;  or  a  Slight  ficknefs  and 
trembling  agitation  of  the  body  ;  or  a  laxative  Stool  or  two  :  that  here 
we  muff  flop  till  none  of  thefe  effects  are  felt,  and  in  three  or  four 
1  days 
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(lays  advance  a  few  grains  more  :  that  a  greater  quantity  can  com¬ 
monly  be  born  at  night  than  at  noon,  and  at  noon  than  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  :  that  the  method  he  commonly  follows  is,  to  order  two  drams 
of  the  extradt  to  be  made  into  thirty  pills,  of  which  two  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  or  four  at  night,  and 
one  pill  added  to  each  dofe,  according  as  the  patient  can  bear  it  : 
that  the  extract,  given  in  this  manner,  is  apparently  anodyne ;  pro¬ 
motes  reft,  and  eafes  pain ;  feldom  creates  thirft,  or  that  kind  of 
morning  headach  which  fucceeds  an  opiate ;  rarely  occalions  coftive- 
nefs,  but  in  moft  procures  a  laxative  ftool  the  day  following  :  that  in 
fome  habits,  very  fmall  dofes  offend  the  ftomach,  excite  fpafmodic 
twitchings,  heat,  and  thirft  ;  and  that  in  fuch  cafes,  its  ufe  is  imme¬ 
diately  forbid. 

M  E  Z  E  R  E  O  N,  page  580.]  The  root  of  this  plant  has  lately 
been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  cafes  of  venereal  nodes.  Dr.  Ruffel,  to 
whom  the  publick  is  obliged  for  the  communication  of  its  efficacy  in 
this  frequently  obftinate  complaint,  oblerves,  in  the  medical  inquiries 
above  mentioned.  That  the  cortical  part  of  the  root,  oS  firft  chewing, 
is  not  pungent,  but  after  a  little  time  proves  greatly  fo  and  that  the 
difagreeable  ftimulus  in  the  fauces  lafts  for  many  hours  :  that  a  de- 
codtion  of  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  cortical  part  in  a  gallon  and  a  half 
of  water  (the  boiling  being  continued  till  half  a  gallon  is  wafted, 
and  an  ounce  of  diced  liquorice  added  towards  the  end)  may  be  taken 
to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint  four  times  a  day,  is  not  naufeous  to  the 
tafte,  and  has  not  been  found  to  difagree  with  any  ftomach  or  confti- 
tution,  or  to  remarkably  increafe  any  of  the  fecretions ;  but  that  on 
doubling  the  quantity  of  the  mezereon,  the  decodtion  proved  fo  pun¬ 
gent,  that  no  ftomach  could  bear  it.  He  recommends  the  above  de¬ 
codtion  principally  in  thofe  venereal  nodes  that  proceed  from  a  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  membrane  of  the  bones,  which  appears  to  be  the  caufe 
of  greateft  part  of  thefe  tumors,  at  leaft  when  recent  :  when  there  is 
an  exoftofis,  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  this  medicine  ;  and  when 
the  bone  is  carious,  no  cure  is  to  be  expedted  without  an  exfoliation, 
though  even  here  it  fometimes  difperfes  the  tumor,  as  appears  from 
fome  of  the  cafes  which  he  relates.  In  a  thickening  of  the  periofteum 
from  other  caufes,  it  has  likewife  had  good  effedts. 
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PERUVIAN  BARK — boiled  in  frejh  waters — the  lafi  decoc¬ 
tions  ,  though  Jlill  pretty  Jlrong  in  tajie ,  gave  no  blacknefs  with  folution 
of  vitriol,  page  441-]  Some  doubts  having  arifen  with  regard  to  this 
experiment,  I  have  repeated  it  twice,  and  found  the  event  both  times 
the  fame  as  before.  The  lad;  decodtions,  on  dropping  in  the  chaly¬ 
beate  folution,  contracted  indeed  a  flight  dufky  hue,  which  in  certain 
politions  might  be  miftaken  for  a  low  degree  of  blacknefs  ;  but  the 
mixtures,  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  appeared  only  of  a 
kind  of  olive  yellowilh  or  brownifh  colour,  and,  on  handing  for  a  little 
while,  depoflted,  not  a  black,  but  an  ochery  precipitate ;  whereas 
the  flrlt  infuflons  or  decodtions,  though  fo  far  diluted  with  water  as 
fcarcely  to  difcover  any  taife,  firuck  a  blueifh  colour  like  that  of  diluted 
ink,  and  what  little  precipitate  could  be  feparated  was  black. 

After  the  boiling  of  the  bark  in  water  had  been  repeated  till  the 
Altered  liquor  no  longer  made  any  change  with  folution  of  vitriol,  the 
remaining  bark  gave  no  tindture  at  all  to  redtified  fpirit. 

But  frefh  bark,  boiled  in  fucceflive  portions  of  redtified  fpirit,  till 
it  cealed  to  impart  any  colour  to  the  menferuum,  gave  hill  a  deep 
tindture  to  boiling  water ;  and  this  decodtion,  on  the  addition  of  folu¬ 
tion  of  vitriol,  exhibited  nearly  the  fame  appearances  as  the  laft  de¬ 
coctions  above  mentioned,  only  in  a  higher  degree,  the  precipitate 
being  much  more  copious,  and  its  colour  deeper. 

Though  by  repeated  boilings  in  water  the  bark  may  be  fo  exhaufted 
as  to  give  out  nothing  to  fpirit,  but  after  the  repeated  adtion  of  fpirit 
itlll  gives  out  fomething  to  water ;  yet  fpirit  appears  to  be  the  mo  A: 
active  menftruum  of  its  medicinal  parts.  For  all,  that  fpirit  can 
difiolve,  is  extracted  by  a  far  lefs  quantity  of  fpirit  than  of  water; 
and  what  fpirit  leaves  un-diffolved  is  of  little  tafie.  Equal  quantities 
of  bark  being  digefted  for  the  fame  length  of  time  with  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  and  redtified  fpirit,  with  or  without  heat ;  the  fpiritu- 
ous  tindtures  proved  always  ftronger  in  tafte  than  the  watery,  and  left 
on  evaporation  a  larger  proportion  of  extradi. 


GUM  MI  RU  B  RUM  ASTRINGENS . 

GUM  All  rubrum  a  fir  ingens  gambienfe  D.  Fothergil  in  med.  obf. 
Lond.  1757.  Red  aftringent  gum  from  Gambia;  fuppofed  to 

exude 
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exude  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunks  of  certain  trees,  called  pau  de 
fangue ,  growing  in  the  inland  parts  of  Africa. 

It  is  very  friable,  fo  as  to  be  crumbled  in  pieces  by  the  hands ; 
of  an  opake  dark  reddhh  or  almoft  black  colour  in  the  mafs,  and 
when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a  deep  brick  red  :  fmall  particles  of  it, 
viewed  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  appear  of  a  femitranfparent  red  like 
bits  of  garnet.  In  chewing,  it  hrft  crumbles,  then  flicks  together  a 
little,  and  in  a  fhort  time  feems  wholly  to  dilfolve,  impreffing  a  very 
confiderable  aftringency  accompanied  with  a  flight  fweetifhnefs.  It 
has  no  fmell. 

To  oils  it  gives  little  or  no  tindlure.  On  a  red-hot  iron,  it  glows 
for  a  long  time  like  a  bit  of  burning  charcoal,  without  (hewing  any 
difpolition  to  melt :  it  yields,  during  a  little  while,  a  flight  dull  dame 
hovering  about  the  furface,  and  leaves  at  length  a  large  proportion  of 
greyifh  allies. 

Both  rectified  fpirit  and  water  dilfolve,  each,  about  two  thirds  of  it, 
the  fpirit  fomewhat  more  than  the  water.  Both  folutions,  when  made 
with  the  fame  quantities  of  the  two  menftrua,  as  twenty  or  thirty 
times  the  weight  of  the  powdered  gum,  appear  of  the  fame  deep 
bright  red  colour,  the  fpirituous  rather  deeped :  with  folution  of 
chalybeate  vitriol,  they  both  produce  inky  mixtures,  from  which  the 
black  matter  fpeedily  concretes  and  fettles  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
liquors  colourlefs  (a).  The  watery  folution  buffers  no  apparent  change 
from  the  addition  of  alkalies  fixt  or  volatile  ;  but  acids  render  it  tur¬ 
bid,  and  occalion  a  copious  precipitation. 

The  part,  which  water  leaves  undiffolved,  feems  as  dark-coloured 
as  the  gum  at  firff :  it  gives  the  fame  deep  red  tin&ure  to  fpirit,  and 
this  tindlure  ffrikes  the  fame  black  with  folution  of  vitriol.  The 
part  which  fpirit  leaves  undiffolved  is  much  paler  than  the  original 
gum,  gives  no  tindlure  to  water,  and  produces  no  change  witn  the 
vitriolic  folution. 

It  appears  therefore  that  both  the  colouring  and  affrjngent  matter 
are  more  completely  taken  up  by  fpirit  than  by  water;  though  water 

extracts  readily  enough  a  great  (hare  of  both. 

4  K  2  Only 

(a)  The  black  matter  in  thefe  kinds  of  mixtures  appears  to  confift  of  the  iron  of  the  vitriol, 
difengaged  from  its  acid  folvent,  and  combined  with  the  vegetable  aftringent  fubftance  ;  the 
acid  ferving  onlv  as  a  necelfary  intermedium  for  procuring  this  union.  The  above  black  preci¬ 
pitates,  after  repeated  ablutions  with  water,  retained  their  blacknefs ;  and  the  clear  liquors 
from  which  they  had  fettled,  being  examined  with  alkaline  fait  on  the  piinciples  mentioned  in 
the  note  on  page  495,  feemed  to  contain  as  much  acid  as  the  quantity  of  vitriol  employed  in 
them. 
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Only  a  little  quantity  of  this  drug  has  hitherto  been  brought  over. 
Dr.  Fothergil,  the  hrft  perfon,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  who  gave  notice 
of  it  to  the  publick,  and  who  favoured  me  with  the  fpecimens  on 
which  the  above  experiments  were  made,  informs  us,  that  he  had 
the  firft  intimation  of  it  from  a  phyfician,  who  had  met  with  good 
effects  from  it  in  obftinate  chronical  diarrhoeas  ;  and  that  a  parcel 
was  afterwards  fhewn  to  him,  which  had  been  received  from  a 
Guinea  fhip,  and  taken  for  a  fine  kind  of  dragons  blood,  which  it 
pretty  much  refembles  in  appearance,  though  in  quality  effentially 
different.  He  obferves,  that  from  the  trials  which  have  been  made, 
and  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  it  promifes  to  be  an  article  worth 
enquiring  after,  and  to  become  in  time  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
materia  medica.  In  diforders  from  laxity  and  acrimony,  it  may, 
doubtlefs,  be  of  great  advantage ;  nor  do  I  recoiled;  any  other  drug, 
that  is  fo  much  of  a  gummy  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  aftrin- 
gent.  Terra  japonica  comes  the  neareff  to  it,  but  is  manifeftly  lefs 
aftringent.  The  terra  japonica  differs  likewife,  in  its  watery  folutions 
buffering  no  confiderable  feparation  of  their  parts  from  the  addition 
of  acids ;  and  in  the  black  matter,  which  they  produce  with  vitriol, 
being  little  difpofed  to  concrete  and  precipitate.  Whether  the  caufe, 
on  which  thefe  kinds  of  diverfities  depend,  be  fufficient  to  influence 
alfo  their  medicinal  powers,  our  knowledge,  both  in  the  chemical 
compofition  of  bodies,  and  in  the  operation  of  medicines,  is  as  yet 
too  imperfed:  to  permit  us  to  judge. 


S  A  L  I  X. 

SAL  IX:  Salix  vulgaris  alba  arbor efcens  C.  B.  Salix  Ger. 
Common  white  willow:  a  pretty  large  tree,  frequent  in  moifl; 
woods  and  hedges ;  producing  loofe  fpikes  or  catkins,  either  of  im¬ 
perfed:  barren  flowers,  or  of  feeds  inclofed  in  down :  it  is  the  largefl: 
of  the  willows ;  and  differs  from  the  others,  in  the  oblong  pointed 
ferrated  leaves  being  hoary  on  both  fides,  though  mofl  fo  on  the  lower, 
and  in  the  branches  not  being  tough. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  lately  been  found  an  ufeful  medicine  in 
agues,  of  v/hich  many  perfons  have  been  cured  by  taking  a  dram  of 
the  powdered  bark  every  four  hours  during  the  intermiffions,  though 

in 
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in  fome  cafes  it  was  necefiary  to  join  to  it  a  little  Peruvian  bark  (fee 
the  Pbilofopbical  Hranfadlions  for  the  year  1763).  To  the  tade  this 
bark  difcovers  a  pretty  drong  bitternefs  and  adringency :  with  folu- 
tion  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  it  drikes  an  inky  blacknefs.  Thefe  obfer- 
vations  ferve  therefore  to  confirm  what  has  been  remarked  under 
the  head  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  that  in  the  difiempers  where  that 
valuable  medicine  takes  place,  other  bitters  and  adringents  are  like- 
wife  ufeful,  though  in  an  inferiour  degree.  The  adringency  of  the 
willow  bark  is  extracted  both  by  water  and  fpirit ;  and  the  black 
matter,  produced  by  adding  vitriol  to  the  watery  infufion,  is  not  dif- 
pofed  to  precipitate. 

U  V  A  U  R  S  I. 

UFA  UR  SI:  Fit  is  idee  a  foliis  carnqfis  &  veluti  pun  fiat  is.  Jive  ideeei 
radix  diofeoridis  C.  B.  Arbutus  cauliculis  procumbentibus ,  foliis  in¬ 
teger  rimis  Linn.  Bears  whortleberry  :  an  evergreen  trail¬ 
ing  fhrubby  plant  ;  with  numerous  fmall  oblong  oval  leaves ;  mono- 
petalous  white  dowers  with  a  flefh-coloured  edge  cut  into  five  fedions ; 
and  red  berries.  It  greatly  refembles  the  common  red  whort-buih; 
from  which  it  may  be  didinguidred,  by  the  leaves  being  more  oblong, 
and  by  the  dower  having  ten  damina,  and  the  berry  five  feeds; 
whereas  the  dower  of  the  common  whort  has  only  eight  damina,  and 
the  berry  often  twenty  feeds.  It  is  found  on  the  fnowy  hiils  of 
Audria  and  Styria,  more  plentifully  on  the  Swedifh  hills,  and  is  now 
cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  bitteridi  adringent  tade;  witheut 
any  remarkable  fmell,  at  lead  in  the  dry  date  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  to  us  from  Germany.  Infufions  of  them  in  water  drike  a 
deep  black  colour  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  but  foon  depo- 
fite  the  black  matter,  and  become  clear :  I  do  not  recoiled:  any  other 
adringent  infufion,  from  which  the  blacknefs,  produced  by  vitriol, 
feparates  fo  very  fpeedily. 

The  leaves  of  uva  urfi  have  of  late  been  greatly  celebrated  in  calcu¬ 
lous  and  nephritic  complaints,  and  other  diforders  of  the  urinary 
organs  :  the  dofe  is  half  a  dram  of  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  every 
morning,  or  two  or  three  times  a  day.  De  Haen  relates,  after  large 
experience  of  this  medicine  in  the  hoipital  of  Vienna,  that  luppura- 
tions,  though  obdinate  and  of  long  continuance,  in  the  kidneys, 

ureters. 
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ureters,  bladder,  urethra,  ferotum  and  perineum,  where  there  was 
no  venereal  taint  or  evident  marks  of  a  calculus,  were  in  general 
completely  cured  by  it :  that  of  thofe  who  had  a  frianifeft  calculus, 
feveral  found  permanent  relief,  fo  that,  long  after  the  medicine  had 
been  left  off,  they  continued  free  from  pain  or  inconvenience  in 
making  water,  though  the  catheter  the  wed  that  the  calculus  flill  re¬ 
mained  :  that  others,  who  feemed  to  be  cured,  relapfed  on  leaving  off 
the  medicine,  were  again  relieved  on  repeating  its  ufe,  and  this  for 
feveral  times  fucceffively ;  while  others  obtained  from  it  only  tem¬ 
porary  and  precarious  relief,  the  complaints  being  often  as  fevere  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  medicine  as  when  it  was  not  ufed.  It 
may  be  obferved,  that  in  feveral  cafes  which  he  relates,  paregorics 
were  joined  to  the  uva  urfi;  and  that  other  mild  aftringent  plants 
have  been  recommended  for  the  fame  intentions  ;  from  fome  of 
which  De  Haen  himfelf  experts  the  fame  good  effects,  The  trials  of 
the  uva  urfi,  made  in  this  country,  have  by  no  means  anfwered  expec¬ 
tation  :  in  all  the  cafes  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  it  produced 
great  ficknefs  and  uneafmefs,  without  any  apparent  benefit,  though 
continued  for  a  month. 
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Nymphasa 

443 

Myxa 

328 

O. 

Ochra  -  - 

Myxaria 

-  ,  328 

413 

N. 

Ocularia,  V.  Euphrafia 

268 

Napha 

11 5 

Oculi  cancrorum 

171 

Naphtha 

445 

Oculus  bovis 

129 

Napium 

340 

Ocymum  - 

414 

Qffa 

I 


Nominum  &  Synonym  or  um. 


Cffa  alba  - 
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503 

Oleum  abietinum 

572 

animale 

500 

Carpathicutn 

572 

Gabianum 

445 

laurinum 

346 

iMeroli 

1 15 

olivarum 

415 

pal  mm 

427 

petrm 

445 

fufinum 

355 

Syrim 

386 

tartari  per  deliquium 

497 

templinum 

2 

terras 

445 

vitrioli 

600 

Olibanum  * 

416 

Olivas  - 

4i5 

-  Olufatrum  - 

3I3 

Onifci 

385 

Onitis 

423 

Ononis 

416 

Opium  -  - 

4i7 

Opobalfamum  -  - 

422 

Opopanax  - 

423 

Oppodeldoch  • 

521 

Orchis  - 

5*7 

Origanum  - 

423 

Ornithogalum 

531 

Ornithogloffum 

280 

Oryza 

283 

Ofteocolla  - 

424 

Oftreum  - 

425 

Oftrutium  - 

322 

Ofyris  - 

358 

Ovum 

425 

Oxalis 

1 1 

Oxyacantha 

533 

Oxylapathum 

34i 

Oxymel 

376 

Oxmyrfine  - 

48  8 

Oxyphoenicon 

566 

Oxys  -  - 

362 

Oxytriphyllon  - 

362 

P._ 

Frnonia 

Palea  de  Mecha 
Palimpifta 
Palma 

Palma  Chrifti 
Paludapium 
Palum  fandum,  V .  Guaiacum  300 


Panava  .  -  -481 

Panax  -  -  435 

Panis  cuculi  -  362 

porcinus,  V.  Arthariita  107 
Papaver  -  -  -  428 

erraticum  -  -  430 

Papillaris  -  -  340 

Paradifi  grana  -  -  298 

Paralylis  -  -  43 1 

Pareira  brava  -  -  432 

Parietaria  -  -  -  435 

Parthenium  -  -  374 

mas  -  -  567 

Paflerina,  V.  Ornithogloflum  280 
Pafful$  -  609 

Paftinaca  -  434 

Paticntia  -  *=  -  342 

Patrum  pulvis  43  8 

Pavana  -  -  -  481 

Pedicularia  -  -  -  554 

Pedro  del  porco  -  -  141 

Pentaphylloides  -  84 

Pentaphyllum  -  -  436 

Peplus  -  584 

Pepo  -  -  241 

Perforata  -  -  315 

Perifterium  -  -  -  590 

Perlrn  -  -  370 

Perfica  -  -  436 

Perficaria  -  -  •  437 

Perfonata  -  -  127 

Peruvianus  cortex  -  -  437 

Pes  alexandrinus  -  -  471 

columbinus  -  -  293 

leonis  25 

Petafites  -  -  444 

4  M  2  Fetrapium 


Pag. 

426 

329 

458 

427 

480 

7l 


I 


Petrapium  - 
Petroleum  - 

Barbadenfe 

Petrofelinum 

Macedonicum  - 
Petum  - 
Peucedanutn 
Philanthropus 
Phu 

Phyllitis 
Picea 
Pilofella 
Pimenta  - 
Pimpinella  - 
Pinaftellum 
Pineus  purgans 
Pinguedo 
PInguicula  - 
Pinhones  Indici  - 
Pinus  - 
Piper  album  - 

caudatum 
Jamaicenfe 
Indicum 
Ion  gum  - 

murale  - 

nigrum  - 

Piperitis  - 
Piffafphaltum  - 

PifTelseum  - 

Indicum 
Piftacia  - 
Piftolochia 
Pityufa 

Pix  Burgundica 
liquida 
ficca  - 

Plantago  - 

Plumbago 
Plumbum  - 

candidum 
Polium  montanum 
Polygala  - 

Polygonatnm 
Polypodium 
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448 

445 

446 

447 

448 
400 

448 
70 

588 

359 

1 

449 
455 
449 
448 

480 

451 

452 
480 

572 

453 
240 

455 

456 

454 

321 

453 

349 

445 

445 

446 

410 

102 

584 

573 

457 

458 

458 
437 

459 
552 
4^3 

463 

542 

465 


Pag. 


Polytrichum  -  -  585 

Pomatum  -  452 

rubrum  -  -  452 

Pompholyx  -  -  -  612 

Pop  ulus  *  466 

Potentilia  »  -  -  86 

Prafium  -  -  371 

Priapeia  -  -  -  401 

Primula  veris  -  -  432 

Pruna  -  -  -  «  467 

Prunella  -  467 

Germanorum  -  156 

Prunus  filveftris  -  -  468 

Pfeudoacorus  -  -  327 

Pfeudocoftus  -  -  435 

Pfeudoiris  -  -  -  327 

Pfeudonardus  -  343 

Pfeudopyrethrum  -  -  469 

Pfidium  -  -  -  299 

Pfyllium  -  469 

Ptarmica  -  469 

Pulegium  ■  470 

Pulicaris  -  469 

Pulmonaria  maculofa  -  471 

Punica  -  2  98 

Pyrethrum  -  -  -  471 

filveftre  -  -  469 

Pyrites  -  -  -  472 

Qi. 

Quercula,  V.  Chamsedrys  -  204 

Quercus  -  473 

marina  -  -  474 

Quinquefolium  -  -  436 

Quinquina  -  -  438 


Pv. 

Radix  Brafilienfis 

dulcis,  V.  Glycyrrhiza 
rofea  - 
rubra  - 
urfina 

Ranunculus 

Raphanus  rufticanus 
filveftris 

Rapum 


322 
296 

57l 
487 
383 

475 

476 

349 

477 
Realgar 


437 


Nominum  &  S 
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Realgar  -  -  106 

Regina  prati  -  -  606 

Regulus  antimonii  60 

martialis  -  65 

medicinalis  -  64 
Remora  aratri  -  416 

Refina  flava  &  nigra  -  573 

Refla  bovis  -  -  416 

Rhabarbarum  -  477 

album  -  375 

antiquorum  -  480 

monachorum  -  342 

Rhamnus  catharticus  -  547 

Rhaponticum  -  480 

vulgare  -  199 

Rheum  -  -  477 

Rhodia  radix  -  -  571 

Rhodium  lignum  -  -  354 

Rhus  -  -  565 

Ribefia  -  -  282 

Ricinus  -  -  480 

Rifagon  -  -  197 

Rifigal  -  -  106 

Ros  Calabrinus  -  368 

Rofe  -  -  482 

Rofa  filveftris  -  -  485 

Rofea  radix  -  -  571 

Rofmarinus  -  -  485 

Rubia  -  -  4  87 

Rubrica  -  r  4J3 

Rubi  Idasi  fru&us  -  282 

Rumex  -  -  u 

Rufcus  -  "  4^8 

Ruta  -  -  -  488 

S. 

Sabadilla  -  -  203 

Sabina  -  -  49° 

Saccharum  -  49° 

Canadenfe  -  1 1 

ladtis  -  -  336 

Saturni  -  461 

Sagapenum  -  49 2 

Sago  -  -  423 

Sal  alkalinus  fixus  -  493 

volatilis  -  499 


NONYMORUM. 


Sal  ammoniacus 

Pag. 

5°5 

fixus 

51 1 

catharticus  amarus 

5°7 

Glauberi 

507 

diureticus 

17 

enixus  - 

£ 

60s 

gemmae 

508 

marinus 

5°9 

microcofmicus 

608 

mirabilis 

507 

muriaticus  calcareus 

51* 

petrte 

40 1 

prunellse 

404 

polychreftus 

404 

Rupellenlis 

5% 

fedativus 

149 

vegetalis 

569 

Salep  - 

528 

Salivaris  herba 

■  47 1 

Saliunca  - 

394 

Salix 

620 

amerina 

24 

Salfola 

33  * 

Salvia 

512 

Sambucus 

5i4 

Sampfuchus 

366 

Sandaracha  Arabum 

33 1 

Graecorum. 

106 

Sanguis  draconis 

5i5 

Sanicula 

516 

Eboracenfis 

45  2- 

Santalum  lignum 

5*7 

Santolina 

5 

Santonicum 

5l8 

Sapo 

5l9 

volatilis 

521 

Saponaria 

5  22 

nucula 

523 

terra,  V.  Cimolia 

217 

Sappan  lignum 

353 

Sarcocolla 

524 

Sariaparilla  -  - 

524 

Saffafras 

B2  6 

Satureia 

527 

Saturnus 

459 

Satvrion 

5  2  7* 
Savina 

I  N  D  E  X 
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Savina 

49° 

Saxifraga  alba  - 

528 

vulgaris 

529 

Scammonium 

529 

Scariola,  V.  Endivia 

261 

Gallorum 

339 

Schoenanthus 

329 

Scilla  - 

53 1 

Scincus 

533 

Sclarea  - 

3*3 

Scolopendria 

202 

Scolopendrium 

359 

Scolymus 

218 

Scopa  regia 

488 

Scordium 

533 

Scorzonera 

534 

Scrophularia 

535 

minor,  V.  Chelid.  min.  2 1 1 

Sebadilla 

203 

Sebeften 

328 

Sedum 

53 6 

minus 

321 

Selenites 

537 

Semen  contra 

5lS 

mofchi 

126 

fandtum 

518 

Sementina 

518 

Sempervivum 

536 

acre 

321 

Sena 

538 

Senecio 

264 

major 

318 

Seneka 

464 

Serapias 

528 

Serapinum 

492 

Seriola,  V.  Endivia 

261 

Seriphium 

8 

Seris,  V.  Endivia 

261 

Serpentaria  Gallorum 

256 

Hifpanica 

534 

Virginiana 

540 

Serpyllum 

582 

citratum 

582 

Sefeli  Maffilienfe 

54i 

pratenfe 

529 

5 

Sefeli  vulgare  -  -  541 

Sevum  -  -  451 

Sicula  -  -  135 

Sidium  -  -  299 

Sigillum  Salomonis  -  -  542 

Sil  -  -  413 

Silaus  -  -  -  529 

Siler  montanum  -  541 

Siliquafirum  -  -  456 

Simarouba  -  -  542 

Simige  lapis  -  -  140 

Sinapi  -  -  543 

Sifon  -  -  45 

Sifymbrium  -  -  380 

aquaticum  -  395 

Sium  aromaticum,  V.  Amomum  45 
Smedtis,  V.  Cimolia  purpurafcens  217 
Smyrnion  -  322 

Smyrnium  -  -  313 

Soda  -  -  222 

Sol  -  -  1 1 8 

Solatium  -  -  544 

lignofum  -  546 

veficarium  -  26 

Soldanella  -  -  153 

Specularis  lapis  .  -  -  537 

Sperma  ceti  -  -  547 

Spica  .  -  -  343^  344 

Celtica  -  -  394 

nardi  -  -  395 

Spina  acida  -  -  133 

cervina  -  -  547 

infedtoria  -  547 

Spiritus  vinofus  redlificatus  548 

tennior  -  550 

Spongia  -  -  551 

Squilla  -  -  531 

Squinanthus  -  329 

Staladlitge  -  -  236 

Stannum  -  -  552 

Staphifagria  -  -  554 

Staphylinus  -  251 

Stellaria  -  -  25 

Stelochites  -  424 

Sternutamentoria  -  469 


Stibium 
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Stibium 

59 

Terra  figillata 

144 

Stoechas 

554 

Terrs  oleum 

445 

citrina 

261 

Terrea  abforbentia 

575 

Stratiotes 

383 

Tefticulus  caninus 

527 

Struthium 

322 

Teucrium 

591 

Styrax  alba 

125 

Thea 

578 

calamita 

555 

Germanica 

59 1 

liquida 

55b 

Theriaca  rufticorum 

29 

Succinum 

557 

Therms 

8  2 

cinereum 

40 

Thlafpi 

579 

Sulphur 

559 

Thuris  cortex 

258,  581 

Sumach 

565 

Thus 

579 

Supercilium  Veneris 

383 

Judasorum 

258 

Sufinum  oleum 

355 

mafculum 

41 6 

Sylphium 

1 10 

Thymbra 

527 

Symphytum 

229 

Hifpanica 

37 2 

maculofum 

47i 

Thymelsa 

580 

minus 

467 

Thymiama 

258,581 

Syriae  oleum 

386 

Thymus 

citratus 

581 

582 

T, 

Tiglia  grana 

48 1 

Tabacum 

400 

Tilia 

583 

Tacamahaca 

565 

Tincar 

148 

Talcum 

566 

Tithymali 

683 

Tamalapatra 

367 

Tormentilla 

584 

Tamarindus 

566 

Tota  bona 

146 

Tanacetum 

567 

Tragacantha 

3°4 

hortenle 

12 1 

Tragofelinum 

-  449 

Tanafia 

567 

Trichomanes 

585 

Tapfus  barbatus 

59° 

Trifolium  acetofum 

362 

Taraxacum 

251 

aquaticum 

586 

Tarchon  filveflris 

469 

hepaticum 

31 1 

Tartarum 

568 

odoratum 

376 

emeticum 

68 

paludofum 

5  86 

regeneratum 

*7 

Trinitatis  herba 

311 

folubile 

5% 

Tripharmacum 

462 

Tegula  Hibernica 

312 

T  ridago 

204 

Telephium 

57° 

paluftris 

-  533 

Templinum  oleum 

2 

Triticum 

283 

Terebinthinas 

571 

Tunica 

190 

Terra  foliata  tartari 

17 

Turpethum 

-  586 

Japonica 

571 

minerale 

96 

merita 

245 

Tuffilago 

-  586 

faponaria,  V.  Cimolia  purp 

•  2I7 

major 

444 

Tutia 

I  N 

D  E 

X,  fifc. 
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Tutia 

- 

587 

Viola  lutea  -  - 

209 

paluftris 

452 

U. 

Violaria 

593 

Ulmaria 

- 

606 

Vipera 

594 

Ulmus 

m 

607 

Viperaria 

534 

Umbilicus  marinus 

- 

51 

Viperina 

540 

Ungula  caballina 

- 

5S7 

Virga  aurea 

595 

Uniones 

- 

37° 

Viride  aeris 

19 

Urin.a 

- 

607 

Vifcus 

596 

Urinaria 

- 

358 

Vitex 

24 

Urfina  radix 

- 

383 

Vitis  alba 

J53 

Urtica 

6  08 

Vitriolum  album 

597 

mortua 

- 

340 

cseruleum 

59  8 

Uv«  pafide 

- 

609 

Romanum 

598 

Uva  urfi 

- 

62 1 

viride 

598 

Vitrum  antimonii 

62 

V. 

ceratum 

69 

Valeriana 

•s' 

588 

Vomica  nux 

410 

Celtica 

- 

394 

Vulgago 

1 12 

Vanilla 

- 

589 

Vulvaria 

1 14 

Venus 

- 

243 

w 

Veratrum  album 

- 

3°7 

vv . 

Warwicenfis  pulvis 

53i 

nigrum 

Verbafculum 

- 

3°9 

43i 

Winteranus  cortex 

609 

Verbafcum 

■- 

59° 

x. 

Verbena 

- 

59° 

Xyloaloes  -  ^ 

352 

femina,  V.  Erylimum 

2  66 

Vermicularis 

- 

32 1 

Z. 

Vermis  terreftris 

- 

362 

Zagarilla,  V.  Eleutheria 

258 

Vernix 

- 

331 

Zarza 

524 

Veronica 

.  - 

59° 

Zedoaria 

610 

femina 

- 

2  57 

Zerumbeth 

610 

V  eficaria 

- 

26 

Zibethum 

61 1 

Vetonica 

- 

136 

Zincum 

61 1 

Vincetoxicum 

- 

591 

Zingi 

57 

Vinum 

- 

592 

Zingiber 

612 

Viola 

- 

593 

Zizyphus 

328 
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ABSORBENT  earths  575 

Acacia  -  9 

German  Acacia  -  46  8 

Aconites  -  -  -  58 

Baftard  Acorus  -  327 

Adder  -  -  594 

Agallochum  -  **352 

Agaric  -  -  21 

Mineral  Agaric  -  236 

Agaric  of  the  oak  -  23 

Agnus-caftus  -  -  24 

Agrimony  24 

Hemp-  Agrimony  -  266 

Sweet-fcented  Agrimony  25 

Water  Agrimony  -  266 

Alcohol  -  -  549 

Alder  -  -  •  30 

Black  Alder  -  -  279 

Alecoft  -  -  12 1 

Alehoof  -  -  306 

Alexanders  -  313 

Alkanet  50 

Allheal  f  -  435 

AUfpice  S  s'  445 


Almonds  »  Z 

45 

Aloes  - 

31 

Aloes- wood 

,352 

Alum  -  v 

36 

P lumens  Alum  z  z 

566 

Amber 

557 

Ambergris  « 

40 

A  me  thy  ft 

239 

Amianthus 

566 

Ammoniac  fait 

5°5 

Ammoniacum  gum 

42 

Amomum 

44 

Common  Amomum 

45 

Anacardium  -  - 

49 

Angelica 

53 

Anime 

55 

Anife  -  - 

55 

Starry-headed  Anife 

57 

Anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman 

603 

Antimony 

59 

Ants 

278 

Curajfoa  Apples 

117 

Aqua-fortis 

405 

Aqua-regis 

406 

4  N  ' 

Arabic 

INDEX 


Arabic  gum 

Page 

303 

Ladies  Bed  ft  raw 

Page 

28a 

Archangel 

340 

Bees 

71 

Armenian  bole  -  » 

144 

Beets 

J35 

Stinking  Arrach 

U4 

Ben  nuts 

130 

Arfenic 

104 

Benit  herb 

IQO 

Arirnart 

437 

Benzoine 

I31 

Biting  Arirnart 

437 

Bermudas  berries 

524 

Artichoke 

218 

Betony 

Pauls  Betony 

13b 

Afafetida 

1 10 

59l 

Afarabacca 

1 12 

Bezoar  microcofmic 

141 

Afhtree 

280 

mineral 

67 

RuJJia  Allies 

497 

occidental 

140 

Afhes  of  vegetables 

365 

oriental 

138 

Afparagus 

IJ3 

of  the  ape 

1401 

Avens 

190 

of  the  porcupine 

141 

B. 

Balauftines 

3  20 

Bile 

Birch 

Birdfneft 

2  68 

l37 

251 

Baldmoney,  V.  Gentian 

292 

Birditongue 

280 

Balm 

377 

Birthworts 

102 

Balm  of  Gilead,  herb 

386 

Bifhopfweed 

42 

fir 

3 

Bifmuth 

141. 

'Turkey  Balm 

386 

Biftort 

142 

Balfam  of  Canada 

3 

Bittergourd,  V.  Colocynth 

227 

of  Copaiba 

12 1 

Bitterfweet 

54b 

of  Gilead 

422 

Blifters  -  •  - 

l75 

of  Peru 

12  3 

Bloodftone 

305 

white  of  Peru 

125 

Blue-ftone 

598 

of  Tolu 

12  5 

Bluebottle 

246 

Barbadoes  nut  -  * 

481 

Prujfian  Blue  -  270, 

276 

tar 

446 

Bolar  earths 

144 

Barberry 

1 33 

Bones 

2  35 

Peruvian  Bark 

437 

Bonebinder 

424 

Barley 

283 

Borage 

*47 

Caufiic  Barley 

203 

Borax 

148 

Bafil 

414 

Box  tree 

*57 

Bauldmony 

383 

Bran 

283 

Bay  - 

34b 

Brankurfine 

IQ 

Cherry-Bay 

345 

Bral's 

24.5 

Bdellium 

128 

Bread  » 

285 

Malaca  Bean 

49 

Wild  Briar 

485 

St.  Ignatius's  Bean 

412 

Brignole  plum 

467 

Bearfbreech  -  - 

10 

Brimftone  - 

559. 

Brooldime 
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Page 

129 

Carpobalfam  ~ 

m 

m 

Page 

185 

Broom 

291 

Carrot  of  Candy  - 

- 

25a 

Bruifewort  -  ✓  - 

522 

Wild  Carrot 

251 

Bryony 

*53 

Cafcarilla 

258 

Buckbean 

586 

Calhew  nut 

49 

Buckthorn 

547 

Cafia  fiftula 

- 

193 

Bugle  - 

1 56 

lignea 

~ 

194 

Buglofs 

1 55 

Caflidony,  V.  Stechas 

261 

Bullfift,  V.  Bovifta 

363 

Caftor 

- 

195 

Burdock 

127 

Caftor  oil 

- 

481 

Burgundy  pitch 

573 

Cafumunar 

- 

1 97 

Burnet-faxifrage 

449 

Catmint 

- 

398 

Butcherfbroom 

488 

Cauliflower 

- 

152 

Butter  of  antimony 

66 

Cauftic  alkalies 

499 

Butterbur 

444 

Cauftic  barley 

- 

203 

Butterflower 

475 

Antimonial  Cauftic 

-  ' 

66 

Butterwort 

452 

Lunar  Cauftic 

85 

Cayenne  pepper 

~ 

456' 

C. 

Cedar  - 

- 

197 

Cabbages  - 

152 

Celandine 

- 

210 

Cacao  nut  - 

158 

Celeri 

' 

72 

Calamine 

159 

Centaury 

* 

198 

Calamints 

160 

Greater  Centaury 

- 

1 99 

Calambac  - 

352 

Cerufle 

- 

460 

Calamus 

162 

of  antimony 

- 

61 

Calamy  , 

*59 

Ceterach 

- 

202 

Calomel  - 

100 

Chalk 

m 

236 

Camels-hay 

329 

Chamemel 

- 

205 

Cammock,  V.  Ononis 

416 

Chafte-tree 

- 

24 

Camomile  -  -  . 

205 

Cheeferennet 

' 

289 

Stinking  Camomile 

208 

Cherries 

- 

282 

Campeachy  wood 

353 

Cherries 

- 

26 

Camphor 

167 

Cherry-bay 

- 

345 

of  cinnamon 

221 

Chervil 

- 

204 

Canella  -  - 

1 73 

Gum  Chibou 

a 

258 

Cantharides 

^75 

Chickweed 

- 

34 

Capficum  - 

45  6 

China  root 

- 

212 

Caranna  - 

179 

Chocolate 

- 

158 

Caraway  - 

186 

Chriftmas-flower,  V.  B. 

Helleb. 

309 

Cardamom  feeds 

179 

Cichory 

* 

2 13 

Greater  Cardamom  -  iB  i, 

298 

Cinnabar  of  antimony 

m 

67 

Carduus  - 

182 

fa&itious 

- 

93 

Carline  thiftle  -  - 

1 84 

native 

- 

218 

4  N  2 

Cinnamon 
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Cinnamon  - 

a- 1 9 

Coitus  root  -  Z 

235 

Cinquefoil  - 

43  6 

Couch- grafs 

2  97 

Citrons  ~ 

2  22 

Counterpoifon,  F.  Contrayerva 

230 

Citrul 

24I 

monkfliood,Anthora58 : 

Civet 

6l  I 

Cowflips 

43i 

Clary  •  - 

3 1 3 

of  Jerufalem 

47 1 

Clay 

217 

Crabs-claws 

171. 

Cleavers  - 

70 

Crabs-eyes 

171 

Clotbur,  F.  Burdock 

127 

Cranefbilf 

293 

Clove  bark  - 

192 

Mufk  Cranefbill 

294 

Clove  gilliflower 

190 

Cream  of  tartar 

568 

Clove  fpice 

1.8*8 

CreflesK 

396 

Cobalt 

104. 

Bank  Creflfes,  F.  Eryfimum 

2  66 

Cobweb  - 

83 

Dock  Crefles 

340 

Cochineal  - 

22  2 

Sciatica  Crefles 

349 

Coffee  -  - 

225 

Water  Crefles 

395 

Colcothar  - 

L 

599 

Crowfoot 

475 

Cold  feeds  - 

241 

Crowfoot^  cranefbill 

294 

Cole  worts  - 

152 

Cry  Aral 

239 

Sea  Coleworts,  F.  Soldanella  - 

153 

Cryftal  mineral; 

404 

Colophony  - 

573 

Cubebs 

240 

Coloquintida 

227 

Cuckowpinti 

108 

Coltsfoot  - 

586 

Cucumber 

241 

Columbine  - 

«a' 

Wild  Cucumber 

242 

Comfry  - 

229- 

Cummin 

247 

Conefli  bark 

228 

Curafloa  apples 

117 

Confound,  greater,  F.  Comfry 

229 

Currants  -  -  — 

282 

middle 

156 

Cyperus  root. 

249: 

fmall 

467 

■*  , 

Saracens 

595 

D. 

Contrayerva  root 

23° 

Daify  -  - 

130 

Copaiba  ballam 

12 1 

Oxreye  Daify 

129 

Copal  gum 

231 

Damfons  - 

467 

Copper 

243 

Dandelion  - 

251 

Copper  waters 

82 

Danewort  - 

515 

Copperas  •*- 

598 

Dates 

427- 

Coral 

232 

Devils-dung,  F.  Afafetida  - 

no 

Coralline 

231 

Dill 

52 

Coriander 

233 

Dittander 

349 

Cornelian 

239 

Dittany  of  Crete 

2  53 

Cornflower,  F.  Cyanus 

246 

White  Dittany 

280 

Cornrofe 

43° 

Dock 

3  4i 

Coftmary  -  - 

121 

Sour  Dock  -  ~ 

1 1 

Water 

Water  Dock  * 

Of  E 
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342 

Dock-crefies  - 

- 

340 

Dodder  - 

262 

Dogrofe 

- 

485 

Dogs-grafs 

m 

2  97 

Dogs-mercury 

<*• 

382 

Dogftones,  V.  Orchis 

-  j 

527 

Dovesfoot 

293 

Dragant  gum 

- 

304 

Dragons 

256 

Dragons  blood 

•  - 

5H 

Dwale 

m 

545 

E. 

Earths 

74 

abforbent  - 

575 

aluminous 

- 

39 

animal  calcareous 

I7I 

not  calcareous 

235 

argillaceous 

I44,  217 

bolar 

- 

144 

Earths,  mineral  calcareous 

236 

vegetable 

-- 

365 

Fullers  Earth. 

- 

217 

Japan  Earth, 

S0 

574 

Sealed  Earths 

ea 

144 

Earthworms 

- 

362 

Earwort 

38° 

Eatons  ftyptic 

- 

60  0 

Eau  de  luce 

- 

504 

Eau  de  Rabel 

- 

602 

Eggs 

-- 

425 

Elaterium 

- 

242 

Elder 

w- 

5H 

Dwarf  Elder 

aa 

5*5 

Elecampane 

— 

2.6 1 

Gum  Elemi 

-• 

258 

Eleutheria  bark 

» 

258 

Elm 

03 

607 

Emerald 

m 

239 

Emulfions 

47 
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5°7 

Eryngo 

265 

Eternal-flower,  F.  Stechas 

261 

Ether  -  - 

604 

Nitrous  Ether 

407 

Marine  Ether 

512 

Ethiops  antimonial  - 

IOI 

mineral 

93 

vegetable 

474 

Euphorbium 

267 

Eyebright  -  - 

268 

F. 

Fats  -  - 

45  * 

Felwort,  V.  Gentian 

292 

Fennel 

276 

i7^j-Fennel 

448 

Fenugreek 

278 

Feverfew 

37 4. 

Figs 

183 

Figwort 

534 

Finckle 

277 

Fir  tree 

1 

Balm-of-Gilead  Fir 

3 

Canada  Fir 

3 

Fi 111  glue 

321 

Fiftick-nut,  V.  Piftacia 

410 

Five -leaved  grafs 

4  36 

Sweet  Flag 

162 

Yellow  Water- Flag 

327 

Purging  Flax 

360- 

Fleawort 

469 

Spanifh  Flies 

J75 

Flower-de-luce 

325 

Fluellin 

257 

Foxglove 

253 

Frankincenfe  -  ? 

579 

Summer  Fruits 

282 

Fumitory 

286 

Fullers  earth 

217 

Ground- Furze,  V,  Ononis 

416 

Gal  an- 

1 

N  D  E  X 

G. 
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Gum  arable  « 

Page 

303 

G  ala  n  gal 

r—' 

286 

elemi 

258 

Englijh  Galangal 

• 

249 

gambia 

618 

Galbanum 

-  •- 

287 

guaiacum 

301 

Gall  of  animals 

— 

2  68 

hederae 

306 

Gall-ftones 

— 

141 

juniper 

33i 

Galls 

288 

lac 

337 

Gamboge 

— 

2P9 

red  aftringent 

6 18 

Garlick 

- 

28 

fenica 

3°4 

Garnet-ftone 

- 

m 

24O 

tragacanth  -  - 

3°  4 

Gaule 

Geliy  of  fruits. 

247: 

3  93 
.  283 

Gypfum 

■537 

of  horns 

- 

234 

H. 

Gentian 

- 

292 

Hartfhorn  - 

2  34 

Indian  Gentian 

- 

293 

Hartftongue  ■» 

359 

Germander 

204 

Hartwort 

.54* 

Water  Germander 

- 

433 

of  Marfeilles 

54i 

Gill-go-by-ground,  V.  Groundivy  306 

Camels  Hay 

329 

Gilliflower 

- 

190 

HedgehyfTop 

2  99 

Ginger 

612 

Hedgemuftard 

2  66 

Ginfeng  root 

2  95 

Black  Hellebore 

3°9 

Glafs  of  antimony 

- 

62 

White  Hellebore 

3°7 

cerated 

69 

Hell  weed  -  - 

263 

Glafswort 

‘  — 

33l 

Helmet-flower 

5* 

Glaubers  fait 

- 

507 

Helvetius’s  powder 

38 

Gold 

1 18 

ftyptic 

600 

Mofaic  Gold  -  -  553 

Goldcup  -  -  475 

Golden  rod  *  «  595 

Goldilocks  -  -  261 

.Goofegrafs  -  70 

Gourd  -  -  241 

Bitter  Gourd,  V.  Colocynth  227 
Grains  of  paradife  -  298 

Grana-tilia  -  -  481 

D^-Grafs  *  -  297 

Grom  well  -  -  361 

Groundivy  -  *  306 

Groundpine  -  -  209 

Groundfel  -  -264 

Guaiacum  -  -  3G0 

Gum  ammoniacum  -  42 

anime  -  -  55 


Hemlock 
Water  Hemlock 
Hemp 

Water  Hemp 

Hemp-Agrimony 

Henbane 

Hepatica 

Herb-benit 

Herb-of-Grace,  V.  Gratiola 
Herb-maftich 
Syrian  Herb-maftich 
Herb-Robert 
Herb-trinity 
Hercules’s  allheal 
Hermoda&yl 
Hipps 
Hogsfennel 
2 
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7 1 
174 

266 
2  66 

3H 

3” 

190 

*99 
37 2 

294 
3** 
4  35 
3i* 
4  85 
448 
Sea - 
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265 

Honey- 

J 

375 

Hops  : 

36  2 

Horehound 

•  ' 

bi 

Horeftrong 

448 

Horns 

234 

Horferadiih 

476 

Horfetail . 

263 

Houndftongue 

248 

Houfeleek 

- 

536 

Hungary-water  • 

48  6 

Hurtfickle,  V.  Cyanus 

24  6 

Hyacinth  ftone 
Hypociftis  -  [- 

240 

316 

Hyflfop 

L 

Jack-by-the-hedge 

a« 

3l7 

- 

2.7 

Jalap 

— 

318 

Jamaica  pepper 

&t.  James’s  wort,  V.  Ra£ 

— 

445 

pyort 

3l8 

Japan-earth 

- 

574 

Terufalem  cowftips 

—■ 

47 1 

oak 

*a  - 

151 

fage 

~ 

47 1 

Jefuits  bark 

- 

438 

Jews-pitch 

“ 

143 

Ignatius’s  bean 

*  ' 

412 

Ilathera  bark 

— 

2  59 

Indian-leaf 

3  67 

St.  John’s  wort 

-  - 

315 

Ipecacoanha 

- 

322 

Irifh  Hate 

- 

31 2 

s' 

Iron 

— - 

269. 

Ifinglafs 

-  - 

321 

Mineral  Ifinglafs 

- 

537 

Jujubes  - 

—  - 

328 

July  flowers 

—  -■ 

190 

Juniper 

- 

329 

t 

> 

W! 

3°5 

K. 

Kermes 

wo 

332 

Kermes  mineral  ;■ 

A  - 

64 

V 
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Kernels  of  fruits 

283 

Kernelwort 

534 

Keyfer’s  pills 

IOI 

Kneeholly 

2  48  § 

L. ' 

Labdanum 

333 

Gum  Lac 

337 

Ladies  bedftraw 

289 

mantle 

25 

Lakeweed 

437 

Larch  tree 

5  71 

Lard 

45 1 

Laudanum 

421 

Lavender 

343 

French  Lavender- 

—  554 

Lavender  cotton 

5 

Laurel 

345 

3-purge  Laurel 

580 

p 

Lazule-ftone 

346  ‘ 

Lead 

459 

Indian  Leaf 

367 

Lemnian  earth 

144 

Lemons 

357 

Lemon-thyme 

582 

Lentifk  wood 

348 

Leopards  bane- 

254 

Lettucer 

338 

Narcotic  Lettuce 

33  8 

Lignaloes 

352 

Lily  of  the  valley- 

-■  355 

May  Lily 

355 

Water  Lily 

413 

White  Lily 

355 

Lime 

1 64 

Lime  ftone 

236 

Lime  tree 

583 

Linden  tree 

583 

Linfeed  - 

“  359 

Lip  falve 

452 

Liquidambar 

361 

Liquid-fhell 

5 11 

Liquid  ftorax  - 

~  5,5  ® 

A  * 

Liquorice 

I 
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296 

Maudlin  -  » 

Page 

I  2  I 

Litharge 

459 

May  lily  -  - 

355 

Liverwort  - 

Mayweed  - 

208 

Ground  Liverwort 

350 

Meadow-faffron 

22  6 

Noble  Liverwort 

212 

Meadowfweet 

606 

Logwood  - 

353 

Mechoacan  - 

375 

Lovagc  - 

349 

Melilot 

376 

Lunar  cauftic 

85 

Mercury 

86 

pills 

86 

Dogs  Mercury 

382 

Lungwort  - 

47 1 

Englifh  Herb  Mercury 

146 

Lye  of  tartar 

497 

French  Herb  Mercury 

382 

Soap  Lyes 

49  8 

Mexico-feed 

480 

M* 

Mexico  tea 

Mezereon  - 

1 51 

580 

Mace 

364 

Microcofmic  bezoar 

1 41 

Oil  of  Mace 

409 

'  fait 

608 

Madder 

487 

Milfoil 

383 

Magnefia 

364 

Milk 

334 

Maidenhair  -  - 

18 

Milkwort  - 

463 

Canada  Maidenhair 

l9 

Millepedes  - 

385 

Englifh  Maidenhair 

585 

Millmountain 

360 

Malaca-bean 

49 

Miltwafte 

202 

Mallow 

368 

Mindererus’s  fpirit 

17 

Manganefe 

365 

Mineral  anodyne  liquor 

603 

Manna 

368 

Mineral  waters 

77 

of  Brianfon 

369 

Mint 

378 

L^Vr-Mantle  - 

25 

Fepper  Mint 

381 

Maple  -  - 

n 

Water  Mint 

380 

Marble  -  # 

236 

Mifleltoe 

59** 

Marcafite 

472 

Mithridate-muftard 

579 

Marigold 

163 

Moliipuff,  V \  Lycoperdon 

3*>3 

Marjoram  - 

366 

Monkfhood,  V.  Anthora 

58 

Wild  Marjoram 

423 

Monk’s  rhubarb 

342 

Marie 

236 

Moneywort 

407 

Marfhmallow 

35 

Mofaic  gold 

553 

Marfhtrefoil  or  buckbean 

586 

Mother-of-thyme 

582 

Marvel  of  Peru 

318 

Motherwort 

181 

Marum 

371 

Moufear  - 

449 

Mafterwort 

322 

Moxa 

389 

Maftich 

373 

Mugwort  ^ 

107 

Maftich-wood 

348 

Mulberries  - 

282 

Herb  Maftich 

373 

Mullein  - 

59° 

Syrian  Herb  Maftich 

37 1 

Mufcovy-glafs  -  - 

537 
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Dufty  Mufhroom,  V.  Lycoperdongbg 
Mufl^c  -  _  387 

Mulk-cranelbill 


Mulk-cyanus 
Mulkfeed  - 

Milliard 
Hedge- Milliard 
Mithridate  Milliard 
Treacle  Milliard 
Myrobalans 
Myrrh  - 

Myrtle  - 

Hutch  Myrtle 

N. 

Celtic  Nard  - 

Indian  Nard 
Navew 

Wild  Navew  - 
Nep 

Nephritic  wood 

Nettle 

Head  Nettle 

Nightfhade 

Headly  Nightfhade 

Woody  Nightlhade 

Ninzin 

Nipplewort 

Nitre 

ammoniacal 

calcareous 

falfely  fo  called 

cubical 

fixt  or  alkalized 
volatile 
Nitrous  acid 

dulcified 
Nitrous  ether 
Nutmeg 
Barb  ado  es  Nut 
Pifiachio  Nut 
Purging  Nut 
Vomic  Nut 


294 
24  6 
j  26 

543 
2  66 

579 

579 

389 

39 1 

392 

393 


394 

395 
393 

3  94 
398 
398 
60S 

340 
544 
544 
64  6 
295 
340 

401 
406 
406 

507 

4  06 

402 

406 

405 

407 

407 

408 
481 
410 
481 
410 


Oak 

of  Jerufalem 
Sea-Oak 
Oats 
Ochre 
Oil  of  bays 
of  mace 
olive 

Britijh- Oil 

Cafior- Oil 

Palm-Oil 

Rock- Oil 

Olibanum 

Olives 

Spurge-Olive 

Onion 

»S><3-Onion 

Opium 

Opobalfamum 

Opopanax 

Oppodeldoch 

Stinking  Orache 

Seville  Orange 

Sweet  Orange 

Orchis 

Origany 

Orpiment 

Orpine 

Orris 

Olleocolla 
Ox-eye  daify 
Oyller-lhells 

P. 

Paigil 

Palmachrilli 
Palm  oil 

Grains  of  Paradife 
Pareira  brava 
Parfley 

Bafiard  Stone  Parfley 
Macedonian  Parfley 
4  O 
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473 

J5* 

474 
283 

413 

346 

409 

415 
446 
481 
427 

445 

416 

4i5 

580 

200 

53i 

417 

422 

423 

521 

114 

11 5 
11 7 

527 

423 

106 

57 o 

325 

424 
129 

425 


43 1 

480 

427 

298 

432 

447 
45 

448 
Parfnep 
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Parfncp  - 

434 

Plantane 

m 

45  8 

Patience  - 

342 

Plafter-of-Paris 

- 

537 

Paul’s  betony 

591 

Plumous  alum 

- 

566 

Peach 

43  6 

Plums 

- 

467 

Peagle 

43i 

Poley-mountain 

- 

463 

Pearl 

37° 

Polypody 

- 

465 

Pearl-alhes  - 

497 

Pomatum 

- 

45  2 

Pearl-barley 

283 

Red  Pomatum 

S0 

5i 

Pedro  del  porco 

141 

Pomegranate 
Poor-man’s  pepper 

m 

298. 

Pellitory  of  Spain 

47i 

349 

of  the  wall 

435 

Poplar 

e* 

466 

Baftard  Pellitory 

469 

Poppy 

428 

Pennyroyal 

470 

Wild  Poppy 

430 

Peony  - 

426 

Potafh 

- 

497 

Pepper 

453 

Primrofe 

43  2 

Guinea  Pepper 

456 

Prunelloes 

-<  . 

467 

Jamaica  Pepper  -  T 

455 

Prunes 

- 

467 

Long  Pepper 

Poor-man's  Pepper 

454 

Pru  Ilian  blue 

•B. 

270 

349 

Puffball 

363 

Wall  Pepper 

321 

Pumpion 

-- 

241 

Water  Pepper 

437 

Purging-flax 

- 

3 60 

White  Pepper 

453 

nuts 

-> 

481, 

Peppermint 

381 

fait 

- 

5°7 

Pepperwort 

349 

waters 

-- 

77 

Peruvian  bark 

Peftilentwort 

Petrefatlions 

437 

444 

236 

Pyrites 

Q, 

V 

47  2 

Petroleum 

445 

Queen  of  the  meadows 

m 

606 

Petty-whin,  V.  Ononis 

416 

Quickgrafs 

- 

2  97 

Pilewort  - 

21 1 

Quicklime 

-r 

164 

Pimento 

455 

Quickfilver 

n 

86 

Pimpernel 

Water  Pimpernel 

Pine  tree 

50 

129 

572 

Quince 

R. 

24  7 

Pine-thiftle 

1 85 

Ragwort 

«*» 

318 

Piony 

426 

Railins 

«=» 

609 

Pifmire 

278 

Rape 

mm 

394 

Piffabed,  Y>  Dandelion 

251 

Rafpberries 

- 

282 

Piftachio  nut 

410 

Rattlefnake  root 

- 

464 

Pitch 

458 

Realgar 

- 

10  6 

Burgundy  Pitch 

573 

Reddle 

- 

413 

Jews- Pitch 

i43 

Regulus  of  antimony 

- 

60 

Pitch  tree 

l 

1 

martial 

-  65 

Regulus 

t 
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Regulus  of  antimony  medicinal 

Page 

64 

Sal-volatile 

Page 

5°4 

ftellated 

66 

Salts 

74 

Refin 

- 

573 

alkaline  fixt 

494 

Reftharrow 

- 

416 

mineral 

397 

Rhapontic 

- 

■ 

oc 

0 

vegetable 

-  494 

Rhodium  wood 

- 

354 

alkaline  fixt  cauftic 

498 

Rhubarb 

C» 

477 

volatile 

499 

Monks  Rhubarb 

- 

♦  342 

cauftic 

5°2 

Ribwort 

- 

459 

ammoniacal 

505 

Rice 

- 

283 

cathartic 

507 

Rifigal 

106 

common 

508 

Rochelle  fait 

• 

569 

diuretic 

17 

Rocket 

— 

264 

microcofmic 

608 

Rock-oil 

- 

445 

muriatic  calcareous 

51 1 

Damajk  Rofe 

- 

482 

Rochelle 

569 

Dog- rofe 

*7 

4«5 

fea 

508 

Red  Rofe 

483 

fedative 

149 

Rofe  m  ary 

- 

485 

Seignette’s 

569 

Roferoot 

- 

571 

Saltpetre 

401 

Rofewood 

- 

354 

Saltwort 

331 

Rolin 

*• 

573 

Sandarach  of  the  Arabians 

331 

Ruddle 

mm 

4i'3 

of  the  Greeks 

106 

Rue 

- 

488 

Sanicle 

516 

Sweet  Rufh 

• 

329 

Torkjhire  Sanicle 

452 

Ruffla  allies  - 

497 

Sapphire 

239 

Ruft  of  iron 

- 

272 

Saracens  confound 

595 

S. 

Safflower 

185 

Sarcocol 

Sarfaparilla 

Saffafras 

524 

524 

526 

Saffron 

•  - 

237 

Satyrion 

5*7 

Bafiard  Saffron,  V.  Safflower 

185 

Sauce-alone 

27 

Meadow  Saffron 

..  - 

22  6 

Savin 

490 

Sagapenum 

0* 

492 

Savoury 

527 

Sage 

- 

5lt 

Saunders  woods 

5l7 

of  Bethlehem 

<C3  fW 

471 

Burnet  Saxifrage 

449 

of  Jerufalem 

- 

47i 

Englijh  Saxifrage 

529 

of  virtue 

- 

5*3 

Meadow  Saxifrage 

529 

Sago 

428 

JVhite  Saxifrage 

528 

St.  James’s  wort 

- 

318 

Scarrimony 

529 

St.  Ignatius’s  bean 

- 

412 

Sciatica-creffes 

3+9 

St.  John’s  wort 

<*• 

3i5 

Scordium 

533 

Salep 

• 

528 

Scorzonera 

53  4 

Sal-ammoniac 

•» 

505 

Scurvygrafs 

223 

4  O  2 

Scotch- 

I  N  D 

Page 

Soj/r^-Scurvygrais,  V.  Soldanella  1^3 

E  X 

Soot 

Page 

285 

Sea-holly 

- 

265 

Sorrel 

- 

1 1 

Sea-mofs 

- 

231 

Wood.  Sorrel 

- 

362 

Sea  oak 

- 

474 

Soude 

- 

332 

Sea-onion 

- 

53l 

Soude  blanche 

397 

Sea-water 

- 

79 

Sour-dock 

- 

1 1 

Sea-wrack 

'  474 

Southernwood 

- 

3 

Sealed  earths 

•  144 

Sowbread 

107 

Sebeftens 

- 

328 

Spanilh  flies 

- 

*75 

Sedative  fait 

- 

149 

Spar 

- 

236 

Sedge 

- 

327 

Sparagus 

- 

”3 

Seggrum,  V.  Jacobasa 

3l8 

Spearmint 

- 

378 

Sel  de  Seignctte 

569 

Spearwort 

- 

475 

Selenite 

- 

537 

Female  Speedwell 

2  57 

Self  heal 

- 

4  67 

Male  Speedwell 

- 

59 1 

Sena 

- 

538 

Mountain  Speedwell 

- 

591 

Seneca  gum 

3°4 

Spermaceti 

mm 

547 

Senegaw  rattlefnake  root 

- 

464 

Spignel 

- 

383 

Sengreen 

a» 

536 

Spike 

344 

Septfoil 

- 

5  84 

Spikenard 

- 

395 

Sermountain 

- 

54i 

Vinous  Spirits 

- 

548 

Shepherd’s  purfe 

156 

Volatile  Spirits 

501 

Sileflan  earth 

- 

*44 

Spleenwort 

202 

Silver 

- 

84 

Sponge 

Cm 

55i 

Silverweed 

-  ' 

84 

Spunk 

23 

Simaruba  bark 

542 

Spurges 

- 

583 

Skink 

533 

Spurge-flax 

OB 

580 

Irijh  Slate 

312 

Spurge-laurel 

- 

580 

Slaters,  V.  Millepedes 

- 

385 

Spurge-olive 

580 

Sloes 

- 

468 

Squill 

O- 

53^ 

Smailage 

- 

71 

Squinanth 

- 

329 

Snails 

- 

357 

Starch 

<<a 

283 

Snakeroot 

- 

540 

Stavefacre 

- 

554 

Snakeweed 

142 

Stechas 

- 

554 

Snakewood 

- 

41 1 

Yellow  Stechas 

mt 

261 

Sneezewort 

- 

469 

Steel 

- 

270 

Soap 

- 

5l9 

Stonecrop 

- 

321 

Volatile  Soaps 

- 

521 

Bafiard  Stone-parfley 

- 

45 

Soap-lyes 

- 

49  8 

Precious  Stones 

mm 

239 

Soapberries 

- 

523 

Storax 

- 

555 

Soapwort 

- 

522 

Liquid  Storax 

-• 

556 

Soldanella 

- 

*53 

PVhite  Storax 

- 

125 

Solomon’s  feal 

- 

542 

Strawberries 

am 

282 

* 

Sublimate 

Sublimate  corrofive 

Succory 

Suet 

Sugar 

of  milk 

of  lead 

Maple  Sugar 

Sulphur 

Sulphurwort 

Sultan-flower 

Sumach 

Swallowwort 

Sweet-rufh 

Sweet-  fultan 

Sweet  willow 

Sycamore 

* 

T. 

Tacamahaca 

Talc 

Englijh  T  ale 
Tamarind 
Tamepoifon 
T  anfy 
Wild  Tanfy 
Tar 

Barbadoes  Tar 
Tartar 

emetic 

foluble 

vitriolated 

Tea 

German  Tea 
Mexico  Tea 
Carline  Thiftle 
Holy  Thiftle 
Pine  Thiftle 
Black  Thorn 
Thyme 
Lemon  Thyme 
Mother  of  Thyme 
Codder  of  Thyme 
Tin 


Of  E 

nglish  Names. 

Page 

Page 

- 

97 

Tincal 

-  148 

- 

213 

Tinglafs 

141 

- 

45* 

Toadflax 

-  358 

- 

49° 

Tobacco 

399 

- 

336 

Tobacco-pipe  clay 

-  217 

■- 

4  61 

Tormentil 

-  584 

- 

1 1 

Touchwood 

2  3 

CO 

559 

Tragacanth 

3°4 

- 

448 

Treacle-muftard 

579 

a* 

24  6 

Marjh  T refoil 

5  86 

- 

565 

Trinity-herb 

3 1 1 

59 1 

Tunhoof,  V.  Ground-ivy 

-  306 

- 

329 

Turbith  mineral 

96 

- 

24  6 

Turbith  root 

586 

- 

393 

Turmerick 

245 

1 1 

Turnep 

Turpentines 

/Tutenagr 

477 

571 

-  61 1 

- 

56^  Tutty 

566 

-  587 

- 

537 

V. 

- 

566 

Valerian 

588 

- 

591 

Vanelloes 

589 

- 

567 

Verdegris 

l9 

- 

84 

Vermilion 

93 

- 

457 

Vervain 

59  0 

-  „ 

446 

Wild  Vine 

*53 

- 

568 

Vinegar 

*3 

-  . 

68 

Violets 

593 

- 

569 

Viper 

594 

m 

605 

Vipers-grafs 

-  534 

- 

57s 

Virgins-milk 

l33 

59 1 

Blue  Vitriol 

598 

1  51 

Green  Vitriol 

-  59  s 

184  , 

Roman  Vitriol 

-  598 

l82 

White  Vitriol 

597 

185, 

Vitriolic  acid 

6co 

468 

volatile 

601 

58  I 

dulcified 

602 

- 

582 

Vitriolated  fairs 

605 

- 

582 

262 

Vomic  nut 

410 

552 

Urine  - 

607 

- 

Wake- 

I  N 

D 

E  X.  &c. 

W. 

Wakerobin 

Page 

Page 

108 

Wine 

Winter-cherries 

592 

26 

Wallflower 

209 

Winter’s  bark 

609 

,58 

385 

262 

Wallpepper 

321 

Wolffbane 

Common  Waters 

73 

Woodiice  - 

Mineral  Waters 

77 

Wr  ood-forrel 

alkaline 

77 

Worm  feed 

O 

518 

chalybeate 

80 

White  Wormfeed,  V.  Coralline 

231 

purging 

77 

WTormwood 

5 

lea 

79 

Mountain  Wormwood 

*✓ 

Q 

fulphureous 

82 

of  Valais 

-  9 

Water-crefles 

395 

Roman  Wormwood 

8 

Water-germander 

533 

Sea  Wormwood 

8 

Water-flag 

327 

Woundwort 

435 

YYater-hemp 

2  66 

Sea  Wrack 

474 

Water-lily 

Water-pepper 

41 3 
437 

Y. 

Wax 

Wheat 

201 

282 

Yarrow  - 

3S3 

Whey 

Petty  whin,  V.  Ononis 

336 
41 6 

Z. 

Bears  Whortleberry 

62 1 

Zarnich  - 

10  6 

Widow-wail 

5  80 

Zedoary  - 

610 

Willow 

620 

Zerumbeth  - 

610 

Sweet  Willow 

393 

Zinc  - 

61s 

The  END. 


ERRATA. 


Page  30,  line  26,  for  little  read  brittle. 
P.  33,  /.  24,  for  powder  read  power. 
P.  36,  /.  23,  dele  of. 


P.  38,  /.  2  5,  for  looping  read  flopping. 

P.  40,  /.  2  from  the  bottom^  for  another  read 
amber. 
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Bacon. 


This  Day  was  Publifhed, 

i  . 

In  One  Large  Volume  Quarto, 

Price  bound  il.  is. 

(Being  the  moft  Complete  Treatife  on  the  Subjedt  ever  publilhed  in  any  Language) 

A 

i 

METHODICAL  SYNOPSIS 

O  F 

MINERAL  WATERS; 

(Being  a  Work  of  Twenty-one  Years.) 

COMPREHENDING 

Above  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty  of  the  moft  celebrated  Medicinal  Waters,  both  cold 
and  hot,  ot  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  betides  many  Other 
Parts  of  the  World.  Wherein  the  feveral  impregnating  Minerals  being  previoufly 
delcribed,  and  their  Charadteriftics  inveftigated,  each  Water  is  reduced  to  its 
proper  Genius ;  and  befides  the  particular  Analyfis,  the  Virtues,  Ufes,  and  Abufes 
of  the  Waters,  are  defcribed,  in  a  Method  intirely  new,  with  a  far  more  diftindt 
and  ample  Account  of  the  Sulphureous,  Vitriolic,  and  Copper  Waters,  than  has 
been  publifhed. 

INTERSPERSED  WITH 

TABLES  tending  to  throw  Light  upon  this  intricate  Subject:  And  Abftradts  of 
the  principal  Authors  who  have  treated  on  Mineral  Waters  ;  and  the  Accounts 
of  Waters,  difperfed  in  the  Acts  of  the  feveral  learned  Societies  in  Europe,  are 
colledted  and  properly  digefted. 

By  JOHN  R  U  T  T  T,  M.  D. 

V 

Printed  for  W.  Johnston,  in  Ludgate-Street. 

Where  may  be  had, 

i.  MEDICAL  OBSERVATIONS  and  INQUIRIES,  by  a  Society  of  PhyBcians  in  London,  in  3  Vols. 
Odavo,  Price  bound  12s. 

r.  Dr.  SC  MOM  BERG’s  Abridgement  of  VAN  SWIETEN’s  COMMENTARIES.  In  2  Vols.  Odavo. 

Price  bound  1  2s. 

3.  Dr.  SCHOMBERG’s  Treatife  on  the  COLICA  PICTONUM,  or  the  DRY  BELLY-ACH. 
Price  2 s .  6d.  fewed. 

4.  Dr.  SMITH’S  ES-'AYS,  Phvf.ological  and  Pradical,  on  the  Nature  and  Circulation  of  the  BLOOD, 
and  the  Effects  of  BLOOD-LETTING.  Price  2s.  fewed. 

5.  ALLEN’s  SYNOPSIS  MEDICINdE;  or,  a  Summary  View  of  the  whole  Practice  ofPhyfic.  In  2  Vols. 
Odavo.  Price  bound  10s. 


